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Which Way Democracy ? 

^ India w the world’s biggest democracy. 
How democracy functions and develops in 
India, therefore, would largely determine the 
future of this system of government in the 
world. Also it will decide whether commu¬ 
nism or some other form of dictatorship will 
eventually totally control the affairs of the 
nations. The handling of democratic institu¬ 
tions by the politicians of India has to be 
considered very seriously for the reason that 
the progress of human civilisation and culture 
will be powerfully affected by what happens 
iit India in the political sphere. Individual 
freedoms and rights 'are potent factors in the 
civilisation and culture of mankind and what¬ 
ever curbs these freedonw and rights are con¬ 
sidered to be great obstacles to progress by all 
freedom loving people who have developed 
the democratic institutions in the progressive 
countries of the world. The USA, Great 
Britain, France, Switzerland, Holland, 
Germany, Denmark,. Sweden, Norway, 
Beigsum, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 


other democratic countries have developed 
standards of human freedoms and rights which 
have not yet been achieved by other countries . 
with diBerent political points of view. One 
has also to admit that apart from individual 
freedoms and rights these democratic countries 
have provided greater economic advantages 
to their nationals than other countries with : 
other political systems of government have \ 
been able to provide to their citizens. In the.. 
circumstances if India could preserve indivi¬ 
dual rights and freedoms, as well as develop 
her economy in a manner that will enable her 
people to enjoy a standard of living, compa)^,';' 
able to that which the peoples of the advan^d^^: 
democratic lands enjoy ; there should then be ;! 
no reason for Indians to consider the. advann. , 
tages of other forms of government. But It i# 
a fact that many people in India think that: 
individual rights and freedoms should, be 
allowed to remain as they exist now, at' that, 
enables some limited number of persons to 
exploit the masses. If the masses could secure 
greater amenities, freedom from exploitatUin 
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and economic advnntages in a democratic 
settings this argument could not be produced 
to glorify other types of social systems. The 
one fault, therefore, that the Indian democracy 
suffers from is that it does not protect the 
economic interests of the people in general to 
the extent that it should. Also the leaders of 
the nation have been guilty of overdependence 
upon foreign advisers in the field of economic 
development with the result that the country 
now has to carry vast numbers of unemployed 
and part employed people which has caused 
the people to have a national income that is 
disproportionately meagre compared to the 
enormous population that India has to 
support. The people are poor more due to 
unemployment, underemployment and non¬ 
utilisation of the full productive ability and 
resources of the nation, than to exploitation 
by capitalistic minorities constituting land¬ 
lords, moneylenders, traders and employers of 
workers. 

As tilings stand now the Indian democracy 
is run by several political parties which have 
their ideologies that stretch between the 
extremes of total conservatism and absolute 
radicalism. These ideologies, however, do not 
interfere with the practice of democratic 
methodology by the political parties in so far 
' as all political parties of India try to win scats 
in the legislatures in the elections that arc 
held from time to time. They also form com¬ 
bines with apparently antagonistic groups at 
times in order to capture governmental power, 
iThe ideologies acknowledged by the political 
jparties, therefore, do not really guide their 
l^cns. Gandhian thoughts Or Marxism, 
..whatever may be cited as the creed of a 
Ipolitical party, would seldom be used by the 
j^arty as aminstrument to show them their 
'.line, of progress. All parties tell the votres 
khat their aim is improving the material and 
moral condition of the general public. They 
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ail speak against privilege^ concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few persons, mono-. 
poUes, exploitation of the working classes and 
so on. They also say they were going to give 
land to the landless, jobs to the unemployed, 
education to the illiterates, medical aid tb 
those who now suffer without proper treat¬ 
ment, houses to the homeless and remove all 
wants wherever found. Bitt the people no 
longer have any faith in what the political 
party propagandists say. They know that a 
poweiful rightist party will condone exploi¬ 
tation. A leftist raj on the other hand would 
spend large sums in a manner that will cause 
unrestrained inflation. Or there may be 
nationalisations that will destroy the very 
foundations of the nation’s economy. jSo, 
whichever way the parties go, if they gain in 
power, the nation is likely to suffer. The 
reason for this is simple. The parties are all 
sworn to do something spectacular and novel. 
They are not satisfied with just carrying on the 
administration efficiently and with thorough¬ 
ness. Better management of all the institutions 
that the government have taken charge of is 
not colourful enough. So they prefer to rush 
after new and striking ventures rather than 
engage themselves in the better working of the 
railways, the posts and telegraphs services, the 
telephones, the electric power generation 
system, supply of gas and drinking water, etc., 
etc., to the suffering peoples of India. The 
result is that we get nationalisation of banks, 
coal mines and some hand picked industries 
while we sit in the dark half the evenings of 
the week and have no coal or gas to cook 

with nor manage to call a; physician over the 
telephone if there is any nrgeney. This 
failure to provide for the needs of the people 
for the maintenance of a civilised standard pf 
living is a peculiarity j^at h^ developed in 
India due entirely to the megal^ahia of the 
politician^/ Thtiy have npt learned tha - 
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«oal?Ies its tax paytrs auad suppoftets^ to live 
\veU and to face ho internal or "^extecnil 
dangers nor any political, economic or 
social upheavals. 

Towards Other Solar Systems 

Speculations as to the existence of planetary 
systems similar to the tolar system in which 
the Earth has a unique place as the home of 
various types of living entities, have originated 
in scientific minds since a long time. It all 
started with ideas of there being living beings 
in Mars. Science fiction relating to invasions 
of our Earth by people from Mars who 
journeyed from the red planet in strange 
crafts and were armed with fantastic weapons 
enabled the writers of these weird stories to 
create new fears in their readers. But 
researches proved that neither Mars nor any 
other planet that revolved round our Sun had 
type of living animals in ihetn. 
Science fiction writers, therefore, had to look 
farther away* from the sister planets of the 
Earth. Flying ^auce^8 came in handy as 
space vehicles that carried invaders from the 
outer regions of the universe to the Earth. 
Some said the Flying Saucers came from Mars, 
but others contended these space crafts moved 
at incredible speed between other solar systems 
in far away regions and our solar system. The 
distances traversed hi galactic space travel 
were so great that one had to calculate in light 
years rather than in miles when one measured 
the courses followed by interstellar spacecrafts. 
Light followed a course in one year that was 
5675480 million miles. Even moving at the 
speed of light a spacecraft would not be able 
td hsxch the Earth from another i|olar system 
within an imaginable period of time. Move¬ 
ments at speeds greater thah that of light are 
unimaginable and will carry us into highly 
abstruse spheres ofeonvenion ojf matter ipto 
abstract eniiti<» and their reednversipn intd 


/thatter. {hdijad'.]^ishk'’M^' sn|i^<^ed to'^ hlivi 
been able to move from place to place with ti^ 
speed of thought. That is they could dissolve 
themselves into ooh« materia ’ **shapmf^ and. 
<‘f©rms” and after having travelled at'th# 
speed of a flash of thought reassemble back 
into their human bodies wherever and wheSt 
ever they wanted to. These ideas of miov^ 
ments between places which are separated ^ 
great and near infinite space measured.in^ 
billions or trillion mites have no practical 
nificance in point of factual journeys of space¬ 
crafts as wc visualise them now. The Pioneer^ 
10 which passed Jupiter recently, coming ^ 
near to that great planet as 81000 miles, and 
then moved on towards a galaxy which it 
would take eight million years to reach travel¬ 
ling at its present speed, should give us prac¬ 
tical indication of what could happen in thC 
sphere of space travel as we worked out their 
possibilities now. Attaining a speed of 
648000000 million miles per hours is as yet a 
scientist’s dream. Speeds greater than that are 
visions of the unreal which attempt to unravel 
the mysteries that obscure the origin aiid 
nature of matter. Philosophy tells us that 
materia] objects are bom of forces spiritual. 
But how, that is unknown. Wc have not ye| 
been able to go beyond subdividing mattef 
and working with protons, neutrons, electroni 
and so forth. Unless and until we succeed in 
breaking up matter into its ultimate compiof* 
nents and arrive at that non-material partide 
of which a large number put together 
produces matter, we shall not be able to 
reveal the truth about matter and spirit. 

Bulk Rates in Different Centres 

Bank rates are increased to attract money 
to. a particular banking centre. The usutii 
reason for such moves would be an unfavou^ 
rable balance of trade which creates a lack of 
funds in the centre concerned. Increase in 
bank rate stimuUtei the flow of funds from 
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outside and belpt the country concerned to 
meet its foreign exchange requirements easily. 
Modern practice of 'interfering with the 
natural economic forces and attempting to 
induce economic developments to follow the 
wishes of the governmer^s of the various 
states create conditions which are to all 
appearances quite abnormal. For instance, 
the bank rates at difierent centres in Europe 
and Asia have been recently somewhat like 
what the following hgures show : 

Centre Bank Rate 


Paris 

Copenhagen 

Tokyo 

Brussels 

Amsterdam 
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per cent 
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Side by side with the above we find the bank 
rates of the following centres sliding down to 
abnormally low levels: 

Zurich 
Vienna 
Lisbon 
Oslo 

Such wide differences point 
factor being over active in 
Movement of funds from one 
another too would be controlled. 
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high interest rates would draw away invest* 
meats in a massive scale from all low interest 
regions leaving them high and dry financially. 


1973 an Inflation Year 

In 1961-71 we find the annual average of 
inflation had been as shown below : 

Country Average of Inflation 
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In 1973 the Infiktion maeh4d an otie^mdy 
high level as shown- hereunder : 

Country Inflation 
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In India inflation has been 

one of the main 


patent causes of the general rise in prices. This 
has created grave unrest in many states and 
political parties are now making this an issue 
for electioneering purposes. Rise in prices 
will not be checked without controlling infla¬ 
tion and politics will not be stabilised with¬ 
out arresting the current spiralling of pricec. 


Principles That Guide State Policy 

Part IV of the Constitution of India lay 
down very clearly the following Direej^ve 
Principles of State Policy which are not 
enforcible by Law but are to be considered 
‘fundamental in the governance of the 
country”. Article 38 in this Part of the 
constitution lays down : 

“The State shall strive to promote the 
welfare of the people by securing and protec¬ 
ting as effectively as it may a social order in 
which justice, social, economic and political, 
shall inform all the institutions of the national 
life.” 

Article 39 goes into further detail by reiat- 
ting that. ^ 

“The State shall, in particular, direct 
its policy towards securing-'^ 

(a) That the citizens, men and women 
equally, have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood ; 

(b) that the ownership and control of the 
materia] .resourt:es of the community 
are so distributed as best to stilMieiye 

, the common good I . 



thfit 

; system dot» ac^t result in the conceh* 
tration of wealth and means of pro* 
duction to tKe common detriment; 

(d) that there Is equal pay for equal work 
for both men and women ; 

(e) that the health and strength of workers, 
men and women, and the tender age 
of children arc not abused and that 
citizens are not forced by economic 
necessity to enter avocations unsuited 
to their age or strength ; 

(f) that childhood and youth are protec¬ 
ted against exploitation and against 
moral and material abandonment,” 

India'tv planning, legislation and adniinis- 
tratjon during the years that India has been a 
free and self governing land should have been 
carried out in the light of the principles laid 
down in (hose sections ; but have they been ? 
\«s|ar as one can judge Article 39(a) set up 
the of gainful employment of all persons 
of working Vge. That is, economic develop¬ 
ment should have been labour intensive with 
the objective of creating employment for as 
many persons as possible. But in fact Indian 
planning was carried out for the creation of 
great capital intensive industries which led to 
tremendous capital borrowings in India and 
abroad and the masses, of India remained 
more or less as unemployed or part employed 
as ever, 39(b) suggested that India should 
aim at so distributing and utilising her re¬ 
sources as would lead to the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Our economic planning 
did not appear to have any such preferences 
when looking for methods of material develop¬ 
ment. 39(c) waa upheld to a point where it 
did not interfere with the deOlared objectives 
of the plans of the government, 39(d) has not 
been upheld as a guiding principle in fixing 
wages and Salaries of men and women. 39(e) 
has remained . a paper directive and has not 


been toBowed in the pr^^^ field. ItArgil 
numbers, of • children still do noigo to seht8d,s 
nor are they saved from hard and hazardovyS/; 
work except in organised industfiw, Conipuli;; 
sory education for all children of sehool going - 
age must come as a first consideration , before; 
the government can undertake to protect and 
attempt to achieve the moral and material, 
development of persons of tender age. 

Top Leaders of Israel Differ in Oatlodc* 

When the Arab-Israeli fights began the 
Arabs were not adepts at using modem weja*, 
pons. They also lacked in organisation ai^. 
the ability to respond quickly and correctly to 
orders. In short the Arab was a slow moving 
and clumsy soldier. The Israeli on the other 
hand was efficient and swift in reactions. He 
was totally eflective as a fighting man and was ; 
more of a professional soldier than any other 
volunteers in any other army anywhere else* 
So where the Arabs and the Israelis crossed;; 
swords the Israeli was found to be invincible 
and victory came to him with the inevitability 
of a process preordained by nature. But the 
Arabs began to learn, practice and improve,, 
Slowly but steadily they mastered the use of 
modern weapons and made their responses. 
and reactions more and more automatiCi < 
precise and speedy. So when they met in 
battle again the Israeli discovered that he was 
not quite so invulnerable as he had been bc“; 
fore. The Arabs could shell his positions v 
without making mistakes and the Israeli tanks 
suffered badly when the Arabs attacked them ' 
with anti-tank missiles. The Israelis, hotvevei*, 
maintained their superiority in aerial eottbit 
and that enabled them to save their, face for < 
the time being. But who knew how long that 
superiority would last ? General Moshe , ■ 
Dayan, the Defence Minister of Israel told his 
eountry*s news reporters that the Arabs were 
no longer as much at the mercy of the Israelis 
as they had been in the past. His Prime. 



Minister, Mrs, Golda M^r stUI beHeve<i 
inv'ncibiJity of the armed forces oftsrae). 
She thought General Moshe Dayan had out* 
Hycd bis;usefulness as a sword of victory. 
PL-480 Accomulations 

Rupees 2500 crores are the accumulations 
in the PL-480 funds about the disposal of 
which there has been an Indo-USA settlement 
very recently. According to the terms of this 
eettlemcnt two-thirds of this very large sum of 
money would be placed in a special account 
which will be utilised by the Government of 
India for specified socio-economic purposes. 
The rest, one-third will be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the American Embassy and they will 
utilise it for authorised purposes during fifteen 
years. The ?L-480 fund has been created out 
of the value of food grains supplied by the 
USA to India during the 1950s. Supply of 
large quantities of food grains on credit helped 
India to tide over near famine conditions 
which she faced during this period. The USA 
no doubt helped India to get out of a grave 
situation for w'hich the people of India are 
grateful to the USA. The present arrange¬ 
ment also goes in favour of India ; for she is 
not having to pay this money to the USA but 
is utilising the same for purposes which will 
benefit the people of India. The USA have 
acted in a very friendly and generous manner 
in this matter and we should remember that 
when we go into any analysis of the various 
aspects of India’s relations with the United 
States of America. 

MarUal Quality and Freedom from Want 

It has been a wellknown fact since the 
.Earliest periods of lustory that good soldiers 
^^ssicne from hard working but well-to-do 
;;i;fitinilics. People who led a life of sloth and 
?vwere overfed and liked to do as little work as 
‘I^Osjsible lacked that well developed toughnen 
I'^b^eh was a fundamental characteristic of a 
wjidier. People who were forced to live 


a Kf6 of penury and did n(bt * ba^C; 

necessaries Of life usually lacked physWl fitness 
and the niental ability to learn tbiogs quickly 
and to respond suitably and precisely to 
commands. The best soldiers were those who 
were properly brought up physically as well as 
mentally and did not vegetate in laziness nor 
face physical and mental decline arising from 
extreme poverty. Well-to-do farmers who 
lived and worked in a clean atmosphere 
usually had children who grew up as healthy 
men and women and that is why the yeomanry 
always produced the most suitable recruits for 
the military forces of the country to which 
they belonged. 7 he superiority of the Israeli 
soldier as compared to the Arabs is explained 
by the fact that the Israelis grow up'in families 
in which work and' good living go harid in 
hand. All Israeli families have a background 
of solid productive work. There is also good 
food as well as the basic requirements of civi¬ 
lised ezistence. The Israeli youth gro>’ up in 
an environment of close familiariVy with elec¬ 
tronic and mechanical devices and it is only a 
step forward for them to handle the complex 
paraphernaia of modern military personnel. 

Persons who come from a setting of utter 
poverty and total ignorance can also make 
good soldiers ; but it takes them a very long 
period of training to change over from their 
primitiveness to that scientific modernity 
which b a soldier’s absolutely necessary 
characteristic. The basic good health and 
mental development are also difficult to find 
in families that are plunged in abject poverty. 
The Arabs, for instance, have taken a long 
time to catch up with the Israelis in the field 
general personal ability. Freedom from 
therefore, is a fbndaxncntal cemdition . of 
national security id. so far as a natioh 
which is free from want can prqduce 
large numbers of soldiers quickly at any time. 
National defence woricis vety . 
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mcnvho are a1bte*bpdi<4 and are qoentally 
Weil equipped to take tip any specialised woric 
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The Soviets Do Not Tolerate CriUcisDi 

People in power are customarily criticised 
by persons who are ruled and dominated by 
them. That is because intelligent individuals 
naturally feel that governmental controls^ 
directives, impositions and preventive measures 
are not well thought out and in keeping with 
the highest principles of liberty, freedom and 
human rights. They feel that governments 
are a check on progress and civilisation and 
ignore < the^ fact that side by side with progress 
aqd advancement of the great ideals that guide 
the lAarch of civilisation exist in potent reality 
^ the forces of decadence, crime and regression. 
I^VVithout checks and powerful deterrents 
npq^nity would easily plunge back into utter 
lawlcsSs.'^s and total disregard for the ideals 
that have guided human civilisation during the 
last ten thousand years. Yet one has to admit 
that bureaucratic habits quite often contradict 
the needs of progress and well being and 
healthy criticism of governments is one way of 
assuring the prevention of excesses that officials 
commit. The Soviets being managed by one 
party political bodies have no controlling 
♦‘oppositions” so to speak, and are therefore 
free to do what they like without any constitu^ 
tional checks. If on top of this the .govern- 
ments of USSR could also silence the voices of 
criticism that may be heard here and there the 
conditions become completely one-sided as far 
as the ruling bodies are concerned. This 
certainly is not a healthy and desurable state of 
kifalrs frcpi the point of view of persons who 
uphold democratic ideals. \Vhether human 
rights ckn be fully safeguarded in a totaUtariaii 
set*up ^ a mattdr which only the thoughtful 
citizens of states managed by dictatohihips can 
amwer. Appiu^ientlyi some very intoili^ent 


pmt^awho.are ci.da4ns''Of>the r.USSli; 
found it necessary io comment; on the 
ment of state affairs by the officials ot tli^. 
Kremlin and the officials have not hkbd ihe^ , 
criticism. The names of Andrei Sakhs^ov,.ah4" 
Alexander Solahenitsyn have come up in thbi 
connection. About seventyfivc percent Of ail, 
living Nobel Prize winners have profestod 
against the actions of the USSR government - 
against these authors. We do not know Whajl 
effect that has had. 

Coal Supply 

Coal is now produced by a public sector < 
organisation in which there are mining 
engineers of intensive training and long 
experience in large numbers. There are many 
coal mines with easily workable coal seams 
containing coal of all grades in large quantities. 
In the circumstances there should be no. 
storage of coal at any time. But it would 
appear that not ohly is there an acute 
shortage of coal in the market but the price 
that the public are having to pay for this 
essential commodity is also inordinately exces'- 
sive. In looking for causes which are 
ponsible for the rise in the price of coal one 
comes straightaway against two outstanding 
deterrents which stand as apparently insur¬ 
mountable obstacles to coal production. The 
first one is shortage in the supply ‘ of electric 
power. The coal mines people assert that 
they have no power at least for four hours 
everyday. This causes a loss in output daily 
of about 8000 tonnes of coal. Power failure is 
destroying Jndustrial productivity in asyste- 
matic fashion and itt effect on .the economic 
life and health of the country is becoming 
more and more like an evergrowing ainceroui$' 
outcrop. The second obstacle to the eoat 
trade is shortage of wagons' and proper 
management and organisation of wagon move¬ 
ment. Goal is accumulating at the pitheads 
in tremendous Quantities and wagons to carry 
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short supply. The cojil stocks whfn they be* 
come too bi|E become susceptible to spontane* 
out combustion due to the pressure crtiatcd by 
, the weight of the coal itself. Thousands of 
tonnes of coal is reduced to cinder annually 
due to spontaneous combustion which is avoid* 
dable In so far as the coal accumulation can be 
controlled by timely despatch of the stocks 
from pitheads to the markets. TheTailways 
can surely make better arrangements for the 
carriage of coal than they are now doing. 
Another reason that is causing hardship and 
financial loss to the coal consumers is the 
advantage that middlemen are taking of the 
disorganisation in the matter of transport of 
coal. People are being exploited by being 
charged a higher than legitimate price for the 
coal that they have to obtain through wang¬ 
ling. What is very surprising is the fact that 
the nationalisation of the coal trade has not in 
^y manner improved the position. Rather 
the situation has deteriorated since coal raising 
and distribution have become a public sector 
undertaking. They say the public should get 
used to these difficulties connected with the 
fotmation of a socialist pattern of society. The 
competitive system of social organisation may 
be gainful for the buyers of various commo¬ 
dities but one has to remember that it is also 
gainful for the private owners of economic 
establishments and that is a condition which 
does not rhyme with the ideal of socialism that 
is so dear to the “have nots” who far outnuiiiw 
ber the “haves” iu this poverty stricken land. 
The establishment and fuller realisation of all 
social ideals require sacrifice of some advan* 
tages by some persons; and if we have to 


country there would be difficulties and losses 
which the people should b^ prepared to face 
in the initial stages of the great economic 
experiment that will eventually abolish all 
individual profits which exceed the incomes 
that legitimately accrue to ail persons who 
work for the enhancement of the gross national 
product. Persons who do not work in order 
to add to the total income of the nation would 
of course have to live ; but the nation will 
support such persons as a social charge provid¬ 
ed there is a good enough ground for such 
maintenance of unproductive consumers. 
Some people would secure a share in the 
national fund of consumer good in keeping 
with the principles accepted by society for 
granting social security to all who should be 
entitled t« receive the same. Drones par s. 
excellence, that is those who can work produp-' 
lively yet do not, will find it difficult a 

happy existence in a socialist countt’J'.’ Some 
will have incomes based on the Savings of their 
predecessors, but such savings will not last for 
many generations due to deductions of taxes 
on values inherited. The only question of 
moral and economic significance is, who are 
the people who are making gains now while 
“socialism” is beitig initiated step by step ? If 
they are making any illicit profits in any 
manner that is detectable, what actions ate ! 
being taken to put a stop to their antirsocial I 
activities ? It wotild appear that many per¬ 
sons are making hay while the sun of socialism 
is in the process of dawning. As far as one 
can judge it will be many years before things 
take a lully socialutic shape. Evil doers can 
torpedo even the greatest of ideals unless they 
are checked in time. 



SlNO-AMERfCAN RELATIONS : AN ANALYSIS 
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A «food nunibfir of variables determine 
foreign policy behaviour. Economic, politi¬ 
cal, sovio'Cultnral, hiiloric.d and systemic 
variables have a greater or lesser degree of 
impact on foreign c.olicy behaviour oi nations, 
N.iliors gpm'i.'d'v arc faced u.lh drtnands for 
new balaiue; atjd arii.r* in V’Otb internal 


^ncLcsternal poi:<'!os. 
with .t iante ruunbsV 


?'-'a'ional suciflirs, beset 
v’lf social, ooHtical and 


ci.-onomic probU.ojs, f\ave Ui st'iic them in 
rclalio.i to the external enviroruuent. In such 
a'T>huatjon the foreign policy of a nation is 
inlli5ct){>d by the historical traditions of the, 
people, gcc'^political considerations, political 
stability or otherwise, the Ofcree ol social 
stratification, the level of economic develop¬ 
ment, effective and relative power position, by 
tive policici otiicr naliom pursue towards her 
and by a highly complex world environment. 
An anabsis foreign poticy behaviour of 
nations will irclicate the primacy of variables 
tailing within the domestic sphere. Contem¬ 
porary literature on foreign policy has unduly 
put eatiihasis on systerme factois—with some 
honourable exceptions. Some scholars go to 
the extent of explaining foieign policy behavi¬ 
our in terms oi systemic (actors only. This 
appears lo be a lop-siued view. I am not 
discounting the Influence of systemic variables 
on foreign policy behaviour, I ara only attemp¬ 
ting to emphasize the fact that internal factors 
have a very crucial impact on foreign policy 
behaviour of nations. We need to concentrate 
more on domestic sources of foreign policy to 
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ariive at a meaningful understanding as to 
why nations behave the way they do. 

Within the framework of tiiese preliminary 
observations, Sino-American relations will be 
analysed. Specifically, this essay will look at 
tin; interaction patter si between the United 
Spates and Uhina. 

Ehe nineteenth century saw growing 
Ar.oerican interest in China. The new and 
strange type ot human society aroused the 
interest of early Americans. They applied 
altitudes towards China wliich were typical of 
their national t'haractcr. The Americans saw 
tire Chinese througfi their attitudes of adven¬ 
turousness, acquisitiveness and expansiveness. 
The American penetration into China w'as 
economic, rcLgious or nationalist, Indeed a 
combination of all. Commercial interest in 
China was in large measure an admixture of 
i magi nation and hope. The Americans 
wholeheartedly supported the open door policy 
for trade. This is not to deny the fact that 
the Americans had a continuing interest and 
piogiaiome of linancial, material and techni¬ 
cal assistance. Economic aid was oilicial as 
wt'il as massive. 

From the beginning of this century till the 
end of the lind World War, American policy 
towards China was one of supporting the 
adini.dstrativc, territorial integrity and 
sovereignty of that country from foreign aggres¬ 
sion. Since the beginning of the war time 
alliance, the Americans were severely handi¬ 
capped, for they had to contend with the 
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ineffective administration of the Nationalists, 
too debilitated by their domestic problems to 
respond to any foreign stimuli. Trying to aid 
and help the Nationalist.^ to maintain political 
stability, the Americans became entangled in 
their decline and fall. However, the gross 
simplistic view of the Chinese was due to 
ignorance of a whole series of historical and 
psychological realities. The idealized view of 
the Cliincse led to a bankrupt Far Fastern 
policy with disastrous consequences. 7’hc 
main defect in the China policy was the lack 
of a correct understanding of the extent of 
internal flifferences and the wroi.;^ assumption 
that “whatever .sort of China might emerge 
from the war, it v/ould be one friendly to 
ourselves and prepared to join us in the 
pursuit of those libciai and dernocratic ideals 
to whicJi wc me att.'-.chrd.”’ 

The ri.se of the Peo,.'lc’s Republic in 1949 
meant a total reversal of traditional American 
attitude.s .and policies. Communist China 
constitutes a totalitarian regiraeniation of tlic 
entire population, Mainland China under 
Coinmur:i.st rule has become a strong and 
united n.i(;on, inlinsely hostile to the Cnited 
States. Peking’s leaders do not make a secret 
of their desire to advance Communist power 
and influence in different parts of the world. 
The/ arc also determined that China shall 
play t.he role of ;i great power. The Chinese 
sec the woi Id as engaged in a prolonged, 
continuoiu and intense revolutionary struggle, 
and thi.s liiic of thinking has profound implica¬ 
tions for tlic United Slates, llius, America’s 
China policy over the last hundred years has 
swung sharply betwcco feelings of love and 
hatc-'Wiili pathological liatrcd being the 
dominant theme since the Communists wrested 
control of the Mainland in 1949. For more 
than twenty years thereafter, American policy 
towards China was one of total political and 
economic embargo. China’s admission to the 


United Nations was consistently opposed and 
she was isolated from the mainstream of 
international life. The 1950*5 marked a period 
of bitter confrontation with Communist China. 
‘Tn America the cold-war attitude of indiscri¬ 
minate feeling and commitment against 
‘communism’ was inspired .largely no doubt 

by the fear of the totalitarian police state. 

In our active search for defence and stability 
we developed a policy of containment and 
isolation of China which was bated more on 
fear than on reason.”-* The troubled state of 
relations between the United States and 
Communist China was characterized by per¬ 
sistent tension between their formal identity 
of interests. However, over the years both of 
them have realised that w-ith their hardened 
attitudes, mutual problems become intractable 
and insoluble. The recent ‘historic overture 
of the United States towards China constitutes 
a clear grasp of the new reality. This invoj;A;d 
the ]i(]uidatioii of two decades of a U.of.y.'* East 
Asian policy dominated by the^jhost ot John 
Foster Dulles. 

At this stage an analysis of the motives and 
implications of the .Sino-American rapproche¬ 
ment will give a dear picture of the interaction 
between the two countries. Thc Siuo-Amcrican 
rapprochement gives an indication that China 
was now willing to use its inlluence to end the 
war in Vietnam. The fact that the search for 
a negotiated peace in Vietnam was intensified, 
and now that peace in Vietnam is an accomp¬ 
lished fact, the moderating influence of China 
was evident. But, the question arises, as to 
why was China willing to do this ? What 
factors aflccting Chinese foreign policy 
changed ? 

Internally, economic compulsions constrain¬ 
ed her to improve relations with the United 
States. So long as China’s relations with the 
vSoviet Union were good, she could get much 
needed economic asiistance to foster rapid 
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industrialization and modernization of her 
economy. Growing polemics combined with 
the Sino'Soviet rift, meant a total cut in Soviet 
aid. The Chinese now realize that the only 
other nation which could provide economic 
aid along with fruitful trade, (on a comparable 
scale with the Soviet Union) was the United 
States. In other words, the internal require¬ 
ments of economic development, has forced 
the Chinese to opt for a rapprochement with 
the United States. And this led the Chinese 
to co-operate with the United States to end 
the war in Vietnam. 

The end of the Cultural Revolution in 
China in 1970 marked the culmination of a 
pba«e, and the beginning of a new approach 
to contemporary world problems. The prag- 
niiWrfsts were able to convince the ultra-radicals 
that extremism and adventurism in the, name 
of H revolution had to he put an end to, bclorc 
iv-iCalrulable harm could come to China. A 
new of China had to be created. This 

involved ichunking on China’s position as an 
A-'-i'in power and her role in world alFairs in 
general. 

On the basis of a generalization of the 
psychology of a nation which has acquired 
nuclear capacity, one could reason out that 
China, having gained a measure of responsibi¬ 
lity and respectability, is keen to show to the 
world that it is a mature nation with confi¬ 
dence in her strength and ability. 

In view of the aging leadership it is the 
special responsibility of Mao and his comrades 
to create more favourable conditions at home 
and abroad to consolidate and maintain their 
own achievements, once they pass off from 
the scene. 

The messianic fervour to spread communism 
around the world is no longer a fundamental 
tenet of Chinese foreign policy. The Chinese 
arc prepared to follow a policy of live and let 
live. In line with this policy they are prepared 


to make adjustments even with Western 
powers. 

Of even greater long-term significance is 
the impact of Sino-Amcrican relations on the 
Soviet Union. Both America and China have 
rcali-sed that their principal adversary is the 
Soviet Union. American global interests 
continue to clash with those of the Soviet 
Union, while large»scalc deployment of troops 
on cither side of the long sprawling borders 
(Sino-Soviet) in Central Asia and the unaba¬ 
ting polemics continue to keep China’s rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union considerably 
strained. As far as China’s motives are con¬ 
cerned, she believes that a Sino-American 
detente will enhance her prestige and influ¬ 
ence. It will demonstr.'.te to the world that 
China is an equal among the super-powers. 
The Chinese also realise that they are not in a 
position toconfiont the Soviets on their own 
and therefore the necessity of coming closer 
to file U. S. to put up a joint fron' against 
the Russians.' When a new power emerges 
the prevailing l^alancc of power is upset. The 
Soviet revolution was the biggest fact which 
emerged fron* the fVorld AVar. Con- 
sequentlv, it is not .surprising that the emer¬ 
gence of a new balance of power seems highly 
probable in which the United .States will use 
Peking in its efforts to balance off Rusia, with 
Peking seeking assurance of her own security 
against Russia. This new marriage of con¬ 
venience springs not from any sudden dedica¬ 
tion to principles but out of mutual apprehen¬ 
sion. After all, Communist China’s “policy, 
like that of other nations, is shaped to a con¬ 
siderable degree by a process of action and 
interaction between itself and other major 
powers,"and between its leaders' ambitions and 
the stubborn realities of the outside world,” * 

There is a question of trade also. 1 he 
United States feels that Japan, West Germany, 
Canada, Australia and Britain are reaping the 
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benefit of trade with China. The huge cost 
of the war in Vietnam, a!ong with the adverse 
balance of trade brought about by the expan¬ 
sion of trade with Germany and Japan and the 
erosion of the value of the dollar in the inter¬ 
national market are important factors, it would 

seem, in America’s desire for establishing new 
relations with China. 

In recent years the “modciate” wing led 
by Prime Minister Chou En lai has begun to 
assert itself in the power citadels of China. 
The moderates seek to advance Chinese aims 
through peaceful means of a new soft approach 
towards the United States and the rest of the 
world excluding perhaps the Soviet Union. 
This appears to be the main theme of ‘ping 
pong’ diplomacy. It also signals the opening 
of a peace front by the moderates in China in 
the sphere of international relations. The 
“moderates” in China appear to “perceive the 
advantages of encouraging the emergence of a 
new internatiouai system : a balance of power 
system w);osc four major actors arc the Uuitv-d 
States, the Soviet Union, China and Japan (a 
United Europe is a potential fifth participant). 
China’s security in such a system can be achie¬ 
ved by selectively creating accommodations 
with other super-powers in order to isolate 
China’s opponents and severe possible anti- 
Chinese alliances.”-^ The Chinese “moderates” 
appear to be interested in a new balance of 
power. However, the question arises as to 
whether such aspirations are desirable and 
possible. It seems to me that moderation in 
China is both desirable and possible, for it 
would be in the beat interest of the people of 
China primarily and of world peace in general. 
Given stability and peace in China, she could 
concentrate on her own economic develop¬ 
ment, and fulfil the goals of the People’s 
Revolution. A stable and peaceful China will 
permit other Asian nations to consolidate their 

newly won freedom and facilitate economic 
progress in these nations. 


Two decades of power have bought a sense 
of confidence and maturity to the Chinese 
leadership and people. They understand that 
in a multi-polar nuclear world situation, 
reckless foreign policy vculurcs may have 
serious consequences for all. Moreover, the 
Chinese being a pragmatic people, now know 
that moderation in external relations helps 
them to concentrate their energies in the solu¬ 
tion of internal problems. An aggressive 
foreign policy, by its very nature, generates 
serious counter-pressures from other affected 
nations. This is the lesson that the Chinese 
have learnt in the last two decades or so. 
Hence the insistence on a new' balance of 
power. 

On their part, the Americans h ive begun 
to actively encourage the forces of moderation 
in China. The Americans appear to h.'vvc 
firm confidence that time will bring morlcra- 
lion in China, and ultimately s^verve tuat 
nation away from inciting “'peopbib revolu¬ 
tions’’ to “pi acciul competition 

The aev American policy towards 
Communist China is a clear recogniiian of 
change in \sia, and the need on the part of 
the United States to respond to a new and 
complex set of changes. This marks the 
beginning of the evolution of a new set of 
principles to guide the United States in dealing 
with Asia and its problems. The benign 
neglect ’ and isolation of China were given up 
as unworkable policies. For the fiist time the 
most powerful and the richest nation in the 
world and the most populous nation in the 
world have decided to recognise each other’s 
existence. Not only this, but they have also 
come to the conclusion that in this age of 
thcrm'ii-nuf'lear warfare, nations professing 
diverse ideologies need to follow the policy 
of live and lei live (“Shared goal of co-exis- 
tcnce”). The choice is between two extremes— 
between the ‘quick and the dead”. However, 
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it would be a naive assumption to expect 
■^h.ardencd attitudes built over many years to 
evaporate in thin air overnight. A new policy 
that places emphasis on the power of the 
United States, coupled with a policy of 
‘containment without isolation’ towards China 
needs to be formulated. This involves working 
out more extensive and mutually satisfying 
relations with Peking. Therefore, it seems 
quite on the cards that in the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture, the United States will be burdened with 
unilateral responsibilities in East Asia. She 
win have to continue to maintain a strong 
nuclear capacity in Asia as an effective 
deterrent to a major war. Communist China’s 
man power, combined with her aggressive 
<ies)gns, without the American shield, may 
upfft't the entire military balance in this area, 
^^hr U.S. remains the only strong non- 
coniTOunist power to counter-balance 
Communist China’s power in Asia, a major 
obstacle to her short range and long range 
pla.as. icr, the U.S. must pursue to 

steadily dcvcibp close cc-operation with all 
the non-communist nations of the region^ 
whatever their individual predilections and 
tactical approaches to the problem of dealing 
with Pek'ng. Nevertheless, the argument can 
be advanced that there are definite limits to 
wholesome contact with the Chinese, in spite 
of the Sino-American rapprochement. For 
all their outward courtesy to the Americans, 
the Chinese arc a very different people. How¬ 
ever, “if the United States is prepared to 
respect Chinese sensibilities to accord to its 
relations with China that punctiliously cere¬ 
monious character with whose sensibilities 
demand, and not to expect too much in terms 
of an American presence in China, there is no 
reason why an acceptable and outwardly 

pleasant relationship should not be established 
and indefinitely maintained.’’'^ 

Sino-American relations in the future will 
to a great extent depend upon a number of 


factors, ira thaw develops in Soviet-Chinese 
relations, this will have its impact on the 
nature of Sino-American relations also. On 
the other hand, if the United States and the 
Soviet Union move closer, Sino-American 
relations arc bound to be affected one way or 
the other. Therefore, it can be asserted that 
Sino-American relations in the future depend 
upon a number of imponderables. 


1. George F. Kennan, Russia and the West 
under Lenin and Stalin, (New York, Mentor 
Books, 1962), p. 351. 

2. John King Fairbank, “The New China 
and the Ametican Connection’’, Foreign 
Affairs, October, 1972, Vol. 51, No. 1, 
p. 43. 

3. The U. S.'China thaw promoted the 
mutual desire of the USSR and India to 
challenge the new orientation in 
American foreign policy. The need for 
a diplomatic counter-weight against the 
Sino-American rapprochement was 
evident. When charges in the stoti/s quo 
are sought by un-friendly forces on the 
periphery of a nation, the affected nation, 
to protect her interests, seeks an alliance. 
Considering the magnitude of American 
and Chinese power, regional and coun¬ 
tervailing forces would have to be based 
on a combination of power among states. 
Hence the establishment of counterpoises 
to the ' United States, Communist China 
and Pakistan require the creation of local 
or regional alliances. 

The Russians realise that they are 
not in a position to confront a joint front 
put up by America and China, on their 
own resources and strength. The Soviet 
Union was a^so anxious, to prevent India 
from patching up with China. From a 
broader perspective, Soviet foreign policy 
interests in Asia could be best served 
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through a friendly India., Alio the 
disintegration of Pakistan, and the con¬ 
sequent weakening of the American 
position in the sub* continent gave the 
Russians a chance to supplant American 
influence and to consolidate the already 
existing friendly relations with India by 
signing a Treaty. As to India's motiva¬ 
tion for the Treaty, one could adduce 
the reason that systemic factors like the 
sudden Sino-American rapprochement 
and the Sino-Pakistan collusion, upset 
the prevailing balance of forces in this 
region. Consequently, India had to 
sign a Treaty with the Soviet Union to 
safeguard her national interests and to 
correct the imbalance. 

A Doak Barnett, Communist China and 
Asia—A challenge to American foreign 
policy, (New York, Vintage Books, 1961), 

p. 32 . 


5, Harry Harding Jr., “China : the frag¬ 
mentation of power,” Asian Survey, 
January, 1972, Vol. xii, No. I., p. 8, Also 
see W.A.G. Adie, “One world restored ? 
Sino-American relations on a new 
footing,” Aslan Survey, May, 1972, vol. 
xii. No. 5, pp. 365-385. He tries to 
analyse and predict the effects of the 
Moscow-Washingt on-Peking triangle. 

6, When I use the phrase ‘benign neglect*, 
I am only referring to the negative 
American policy towards Communist 
China for over two decades in so far as 
she continued to support Chiang Kai 
Shaik's claims over the mainland, 
ignoring the reality of a Communist 
China. It is only recently that America's 
China policy has undergone a ri'-jor 
change. 

7, George F. Kennan, “After the Cold 
War”, Foreign Affairs, October, 1972, 
vol. 51, No. 1., p. 222. 




DIPLOMATIC BACKGROUND OF THE WEST ASIAN CRISIS 


M. V. SUBBARAO 


Perhaps on no other issue, public opinion 
in this country is more divided than on the 
West Asian crisis. A consideration of its 
diplomatic background is .necessary to appre* 
ciate the issues involved in the problem. 

^f3o1!Hicting Promises : 

Palestine was Turkish territory for 
centuries. In 1971 Britain conquered 
Palestine. The League of Nations conferred 
British Nifah^^te for Palestine which continued 
for 25 years. 0 During the First World War 
the Turks sided with the Central Powers. 
Britain promised an independent Arab Fede¬ 
ration to secure the support of Arabs against 
Turks. In May 1916, Britain and France 
entered into a secret Treaty to divide the 
Arab-speaking lands bettveen themselves leav¬ 
ing Palestine as an International zone. The 
exigencies of War compelled Britain to pro¬ 
mise a National Home for Jews in Palestine. 
Mr. Balfour. British Foreign Secretary, com¬ 
municated this promise to the head of the 
Jews in Britain, through a letter dated Novem¬ 
ber 2, 1917 with the full approval of the 
British Cabinet. This letter, known as the 
Balfour Dedaratinn, became the basis of 
British commitnient to establish a Jewish 
National Home tft Palestine. According to 
Wilson's 14 Points, particularly points 5 and 
12, the future of the territories lib««ed^fr<^ 
the defeated powers was Jlo b^dec^oed^ jcqpr" 


ding to the wishes of the people on the basis 
of the right of self-determination. This 
procedure came into conflict with the secret 
treaty of 1916 between Britain and France and 
the Balfour Declaration of November 1917. 
In 1920 the wish of the Arabs for an Indepen¬ 
dent State was not conceded. Thereupon, 
the Arabs expressed their wish to be adminis* 
trated by the Americans or by the British as a 
second preference. 

Political Deadlock ; 

During its long period of Mandate, Britain 
made several efforts to reconcile the ideas of 
Jewish National Home with the Arab aspira¬ 
tions of independence. Both Jews and * Arabs 
refused to co-operate. There was a political 
deadlock. Arab fears of submergence at the 
rising tide of Jewish immigration made the 
problem more complex. By 1922, when 
League of Nations conferred the British Man¬ 
date over Palestine, the Jewish population was 
only 11 percent which went npto 28 percent in 
1937. The Arrbs were disappointed at the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917, wherein Britain 
had promised to establish in Palestine “a 
National Home for the Jewish people". They 
found little consolation in the parallel promise 
that ^’nothing shall be done which may pre¬ 
judice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities". They failed to see 
.^h<m ^he^alfQiy: Declaration fitted in with 
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British promise of Arab Independence or with 
their right of self-deternunation. 

The discontent of the Arabs with political, 
economic, and religious conditions resulted in 
a violent anti-Jewish outbreak in 1929, during 
which many Jews were killed. The Macdo¬ 
nald Government rushed armed forces to the 
scene and soon restored order. The League 
Mandate Commission claimed that the out¬ 
burst was directed as much against Britain as 
against the Jews and blamed Britain for its 
administrative failure. The Arabs objected to 
the Government’s favourable attitude towards 
Jewish immigration, for by 1930, the number 
of Jews had almost doubled. Most of the 
Jews entering Palestine were generally poor 
and frequently radical. This, the Arabs did 
not like. Close co-operation between Arabs 
and Jews was impossible so long as the Arabs 
felt that Jewish immigration was depriving 
them of land, work and political power. 

Triple Conflict: 

The rise of National Socialists to power in 
Germany brought a new wave of Jewish 
migration to Palestine and additional worry to 
Arab leaders. In 1936, the triple conflict 
among Arabian Nationalism, Zionist claims, 
and British imperial interests once more be¬ 
came violent. The refusal of Arab demands 
for democratic government and suspension of 
Jewish immigration, among other things, 
resulted in the renewed anti-Jewish riots in 
1936. The Peel Commission, appointed to 
ascertain the underlying causes of the distur¬ 
bances and make any pertinent recommenda¬ 
tions, submitted its report in 1937 with the full 
approval of the British Cabinet. The report 
declared that “the obligations Britain under¬ 
took towards the Arabs and the Jews some 
twenty years ago.have proved irreconcila¬ 
ble and.they must continue to conflict. 

We cannot—in Palestine as it now is—both 
concede Arab claim to self-government and 


secure the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home”. In as much as “neither race car. 
fairly rule all Palestine, each race must justly 

rule part of it.Partition offers a chance of 

ultimate peace. No other plan does”. The 
Plan of Partition, envisaged to divide Palestine 
into three parts, aroused protests from all 
sides. The Jews once more raised the cry of 
betrayal. The Arabs claimed that “the richest 
zone is to be given to the Jews, the holiest 
(such as Jerusalem, and Bethlehem) to the 
British, and the most barren to the Arabs." In 
1938, the League of Nations appointed another 
Commission to draw up a “more precise and 
detailed scheme’^ than the Peel Plan for solving 
the Palestine riddle, which unanimously 
opposed the partition proposals, because of the 
impossibility of Partition Plan. Thereupon, 
the British Government considered an under 
standing between the Arabs and Jews was 
imperative for peace and progress in Pales;ine 
and extended invitations to the representatives 
of the Palestinian Arabs, the Ar^a of neigh¬ 
bouring States, and delegates ffom the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. 

London Conference ; 

In February 1939, Premier Chamberlain 
opened the London Conference on Palestine to 
bring about a compromise between Arabs and 
Jews. But since Arabs refused to sit with Jews, 
Chamberlain bad to extend his greetings in 
two sections. The Arabs demanded the forma¬ 
tion of an Independent Arab state tied to 
Britain by treaty only, proportionate represen¬ 
tation for Arabs and Jews in the Parliament of 
the New State, denunciation of the Balfour 
Declaration, prohibition of Jewish immigra¬ 
tion, and stoppage of land sales to Jews. The 
Jews took an opposite stand on almost each 
point. The Conference soon closed in failure. 
In the midst of further violence came the news 
of the outbreak of the Second World War. 
At the end of the Second World War the out- 
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look became darker rather than more promn 
ling. 

V In April 1946, an Anglo-American Commi¬ 
ttee of Inquiry recommended, among other 
things, the immediate admission into Palestine 
of 100,000 Jewish victims of Nazi persecution 
and the continuation of the Mandate until a 
trusteeship agreement could be negotiated by 
the United Nations. The report of this 
Committee disappointed the Jews because 
there was no proposal to create a Jewish State. 
The Arabs denounced the report and threateu- 
ned a “National Struggle” if an effort were 
made to implement the recommendations. 
Britain found it defficult to accomplish large- 
scale Jewish immigration without American 
help. The United States itself was unwilling 
to 5 pcn its doors to many helpless Jewish 

^<tflugees. In tlie meantime, clandestine Jewish 
immigrant-smuggling increased on large scale. 
The British Government'was not in a position 
to undertake the thankless job of administering 
Palestln**. any more. It put a heavy drain on 
her financuK resources. In February 1947, the 
British Government decided to submit the 
problem to the United Nations. 

Partition of Palestine : 

In May 1947, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, appointed a Special Commi¬ 
ttee on Palestine to investigate all aspects of 
the problems. The Committee unanimously 
recommended the early termination of the 
Mandate. While the majority of the Commi¬ 
ttee favoured the partition of Pekitine, the 
minority proposed an independent Federal 
State, with its Capital at Jerusalem, containing 
autonomous Arabic and Jewish States. India, 
Persia and Yugoslavia supported the minority 
Plan for the fonpation of a Federation. How¬ 
ever, the General Assembly adopted the majo¬ 
rity proposal for the Partition of Palestine in 
Noveml^r 1947. It recommended the parti¬ 
tion of I^lestine into an Arabic State, a Jewish 
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State, and the city of Jerusalem as an enclave 
within the Arab State under the United 
Nations administration. The Arabs did not 
agree with the recommendation of the General 
Assembly while the Jews expressed general 
satisfaction. 

In the early months of 1948, following a 
Bntish announcement that London would lay 
down the Mandate in May 1948, the strife in 
Palestine increased to alarming proportions. 
On 15th May, 1948, the British Mandate over 
Palestine came to an end. The Jews exploited 
the situation. As soon as the British Mandate 
was terminated, the Jews proclaimed the State 
of Israel at Tel-Aviv. Dr, Weizmann was 
appointed as the President. Ben-Gurion be¬ 
came the first Prime Minister of Israel. The 
United States and the Soviet Union gave her 
prompt recognition. They were soon followed 
by a number of other States. 

1948 WAR : 

On the day of the termioatian of the British 
Mandate, the Arab armies marched into 
Palestine from all sides. Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, and Saudi-Arabia, 
participated in the campaign. The hostilities 
continued for some time. Count Bernadotte of 
Sweden was sent to the scene as United 
Nations Mediator. He was able to arrange a 
temporary truce in June 1948. But his efforts 
to solve the dispute d»d not succeed since he 
did not receive any response from any quarter. 
The fighting was again resumed in July. 
Another truce of indefinite duration was arran¬ 
ged with the Parties. However, in September 
Count Bernadotte was assassinated by a Jewish 
extremist. Dr. Ralph Bunch took his place. 
Since then an uneasy truce has been in exis¬ 
tence between Arabs and Jews. Many thou¬ 
sands of Arabs were driven out of-their houses. 
The problem of Arab refugees has been before 
the United Nations all these years. 

By the time the United Nations could 
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arrange a final truce in 1948, the Jews held 
naorc than half of Palestine. Though the 
United Nations tried to internationalise 
Jerusalem, the Jews occupied the new city and 
later made it their Capital. The old City and 
parts of Palestine still under Arab control 
were annexed by the Hashemite kingdom of 
Jordan. In May 1949, Israel was admitted to 
be a Member of the United Nations. Border 
clashes continued into 1956. 

1956 WAR : 

Egypt's effort to nationalise the Suez Canal 
connecting the Red Sea and the Meditaera« 
nean precipitated an international crisis in 
October-Noveraber 1956, when Israel together 
with Britain and France attacked Egypt, Israel 
invaded Sinai Peninsula, the Egyptian territory 
between the Israeli Frontier and the Canal, 
while the British and French Forces landed in 
the Canal Zone. The War was promptly 
stopped by the United Nations, firmly backed 
by the United States and the Soviet Union and 
powerfully supported by the World public 
opinion. I'he invaders withdrew as the 
United Nations sent a s<ua11 international force 
to patrol the Canal and the Sinai Peninsula. 
The Canal remained nationalised and closed 
for the Israelis. Inspite -of the defeat of his 
armies, President Nasser of Egypt came out of 
the Suez Crisis triumphant. His repeated 
defiance of the West made Nasser the 
hero of nationalism throughout the Arab 
world. American support to the Arbs in the 
Suez Crisis against Britain and France is highly 
fignificaut because these two super powers 
stood side by side for the fiist time in the post 
War politics characterised by cold war 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Had not the United States supported 
the Arabs in this conflict, the entire sensitive 
Aiab world might have slipped into the Soviet 
sphere of influence and thereby triggered off a 
mayor military crisis. 


1967 WAR; 

In 1967 President Nasser insisted on the with¬ 
drawal of United Nations Emergency Forces 
from Egyptions soil and mobilised the Arab 
forces equipped with Soviet military supplies 
and trained by Russian experts. He gave 
expression to his determination to drive the 
Israel is into the sea. Sensing the danger of an 
imminent attack on June 3, 1967, Israeli Forces 
under the stewardship of Moshe Dyan laun¬ 
ched a pre-emptive strike on Egypt and des¬ 
troyed a large number of its MIGs supplied 
by the Soviet Union. In six days, Israel occu¬ 
pied the Sinai Desert, the Gaza strip, the West 
Bank of Jordan and the Golan Height^. In 
November 1967, the Security Council adopted 
a resolution asking the parties to the conflict 
to withdraw their forces to positions held 
before June 3, 1967. This resolution fr.'s 
promptly rejected by Israel. Since then the 
Arabs have been trying to get these territories 
from the occupation of Israel. Israel insisted 
on its recognition by the Arab States as a nece¬ 
ssary and ienvitable condition Br such a 
release. The consistent refusal of Israel to 
comply with the Security Council resolution of 
November 1967, induced Egypt and Syria to 
attack Israel on October 6, 1973. In that 
conflict, while the United States suggested the 
withdrawal of troops to the positions held 
before October 6th, 1973 as a condition for 
the cessation of hostilities, the Soviet Union 
proposed the withdrawal of forces to the posi¬ 
tions held before June 3, 1967. 

Joint Peace Ventore: 

When on 9 October, 1973 the Security 
Clouncil met at the request of the United States 
to discuss the West Asian Crisis, Jacob Malik, 
Soviet ambassador to the United Nations, 
strongly denounced, the Israeli Prime Minister, 
Golda Meir, and Defence Minister, Moshe 
Dyan, as international criminals mhoic haidf 
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iwere bloodied. In turn, Iiraeli ambassadori 
Yoset Techoah, promptly placed the responsi¬ 
bility f()r the War squarely on the shoulders o 
Soviet Union and asserted that Middle East 
might be in a state of peace instead of renewed 
suffering and bloodshed, but for the Soviet 
intransigence. Syria's Deputy Foreign Minister, 
Mohammed Ismail described the United States 
'‘as a Prisoner of World Zionism” in the garb 
of a “World Policeman.*' India’s Samar Sen 
accorded total support to Arab stand in the 
Council. On the previous day, addressing a 
Conference sponsored by the Centre for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, Dr. Henry 


Kissinger, Secretary of State, of the USA 
asked the Soviet Union to take a responsible 
position on the West Asian War, thereby 
warning that Soviet*American detente could no 
survive irresponsibility. However, officials of 
the State Department explained that Dr, 
Kissinger did not mean to imply any irrespon« 
sible act on the part of Kremlin. On the 
other hand, they considered ‘'that Moscow had 
demonstrated a-remarkable degree of interest 
in halting the Arab-Israeli fighting. Thus, the 
American appreciation of the Soviet stand on 
the West Asian Crisis constituted the basis for 
the Russo-American Joint Peace Venture. 






ROAD TO INDUSTRIALISATION 

NAVIN KUMAR 


Since Independence, Punjab has achieved 
a significant progress in the field of agriculture 
and allied developments. With a very strong 
agriculture 'base and several irrlgation-cum- 
power projects nearing completion, the State 
is gearing itself to meet the challenge of 
sustained industrial growth. Plans have been 
prepared for ensuring that the pace of indus¬ 
trialisation of the State increases rapidly in 
the coming years. 

The State Government is not only taking a 
pragmatic view of the various problems of 
industries but is going all out to gh’e financial 
assistance to industries. To meet the credit 
needs of industry the State Government has 
set up the Punjab Financial Gorporation which 
is authorised to advance loan upio rupees 
thirty lakhs <o private fiinitc<l companies, 
public limited companies and Co-operative 
societic-:. Recently it announced its readiness 
to entertain applications for loan in foreign 
exchange to cover the cost of imported 
components of plants and also cost of technical 
know-how» This scheme has got the blessings 
of the Worid Bank. The existing concession 
of grant of interest-free loans upto 80 per cent 
of the value of generating sets against the 
security of set itself, recoverable in 20 years 
and treating the balance 20 per cent as subsidy, 
would continue in the existing Focal Points at 
Dhandari, Mohali and Rajpura. For the rest 
of the State, loans for the generating sets would 
be available from the Punjab Financial Corpo¬ 
ration and Nationalised Banks, with margin of 
IS per cent and security of set itself, the loan 
being recoverable in 5-7 years. K has also 
been .decided to set up an Industrial Investment 
Klilig in the Purjab State Industiial Develop¬ 


ment Corporation to undertake the work of 
investment and underwriting. The facility 
would be over and above the assistance offered 
by the Punjab Financial Corporation. Loans 
arc also advanced by the State Industries 
Department under the Punjab State Aid to 
Industries Act, 1935. 

Conscious of the desirability to arrest lopsided 
growth, the Punjab Government instituted the 
Industrial Development Corporation which, 
acting as an enterpreneur at state level, is 
expected to assist the setting up of rnediufn 
and large scale industries. Indications 
available that by the end of the Fourth PI in 
six large scale units manufacturing synthetic 
.■soaps and detergents, tractors, steel and dry 
battery cebs, beer and j:lasj bottle® will be 
established. 

To supply varioui service* and facilities to 
small scale uidu.strics. the State has set up the 
Pii:-jib State Small Industries Corporation, 
whose stated purpose* are to organise procure¬ 
ment and distribution of essential raw mate¬ 
rials, import raw materials on behalf of the 
manufacturers and to organise the sale of 
industrial products. The. Corporation also 
supplies the machines and equipments on hire 
purchase basis. The Slate occupies a 
prominent place in the small indu.trics 
sector with about 31,000 units out 
of a total of about 2,00,000 units in the 
country, Durin; the year 1972-73 the small 
scale industric-s of the state earned foreign 
exchange worth over Rr. 31.10 crorcs. The 
State has to go a long way in assisting the 
'mall scale manufacturers to become roorit 
competitive in the foreign markets in order 
to kccure permanent foothold there. 

According to the official scurceii thgrf art 
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133 large scale and medium scale industries 
employing about 38,000 workers. The State 
is conscious of < vital links between the small 
scale and larger units ; with this end view the 
State has now turned its full attention towards 
achieving rapid industrialisation. Accordingly 
the State has set up the Punjab Industrial 
Development Corporation to assist the establi* 
shment of large, medium and large scale units. 
The corporation has been able to set up 5 
large scale units involving a total investment 
of about Rs. 11,00,00000 (Rupees eleven 
crorcs). These five projects are Brewery, 
Tractors, T. V. Sets, Steel Billets and Dry 
Battery Cells. The State has also decided to 
authorise the Corporation to function as an 
Industrial Investment Corporation. 

“^The Nangal Fertilizer, The Punjab Woollen 
Mills? C. R. Auluck & Sons., The Hero Cycle 
Industries, The Atlas Engineering industries, 
Dalmia Bifcuit Private Ltd., and Punjab 
Footwear 7.jiinited arc some of the prominent 
indiistiai unit; of the State which have recen¬ 
tly launched their expansion programme to 
o pen new avenues of employment and to earn 
foreign exchange. It is really a sorry state of 
affairs that the Central Government has not 
proposed to establish any public undertaking 
in the State except the Nangal Fertilizer. 
Recently the Chief Minister prevailed upon 
the Centre to declare Punjab a backward 
State and step up its investment in the area. 
It has been reported that the Central Govern¬ 
ment has responded positively to this call. 
Indications are available that two or three 
industrial units may be allotted to Punjab in 
the Fifth Plan period. Industries in Punjab, 
mostly in the private sector, are concentrated 
largely in four cities, viz. Amritsar, Ludhiana, 
Juliundur and Patiala. The private sector 
grew in size and in depth because of the will 
of the people to stand on their own legs. 
The growth, however, has been haphazard. 


almost chaotic. A pmnt appears to have now 
been reached v/here a plan is essential for 
further spread of industry in the State. 

TABLE 1 


year Name of the 

Number of 

Number of 


Industrial 

workers 

District 

Units 

employed 

1965-66 Amritsar 

2136 

12354 

Patiala 

1987 

11231 

Ludhiana 

3278 

23187 

JuIIundbar 

2751 

19863 

1972-73 Amritsar 

5678 

31127 

Patiala 

3219 

21497 

Ludhiana 

12347 

64798 

Jullundhar 

3765 

21073 


TABLE 2 

1. Number of districts of 12 Districts 

Punjab which have 

launched industrial 
programme 

2. T.argest district of Punjab Chandigarh 

(In Area) (38401 Sq Km) 

3. Smallest District of Punjab Kapurthala 

(In Area) (3770 Sq Km) 

4. Densely populated District Jullandhar 

of Punjab (418 per Sq Km) 

5. Sparselypopulated District Firojepur 

(187 per Sq Km) 

6. District having largest population Amritsar 

(2482 thousand) 

7. District having smallest population 

Kapurthala 
(167 thousand) 

In a bid to streamline the growth of 
industry, the State has developed three Focal 
Points of development at Mohali near 
Chandigarh, Dhandari near Ludhiana and 
Rajpura. The Focal Points of Mohali and 
Dhandari have become very popular. About 
30 factories have already gone into produc- 
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tion and 100 are under construction at the 
Focal Points. To increase the pace of indus¬ 
trialisation, the State has selected 22 places to 
develop new industrial areas. To enstue that 
these industrial areas develop at an accelerated 
pace, the Government has decided to allow 
an attracted package of concession to all 
pers ons who w'ould set up industries in the 
newly developing areas. It has been decided 
to make applicable the existing Focal Points con¬ 
cession will be given of grant of SO*/, subsidy 
on cost of feasibility report to State. The State 
G overnment has also decided to extend the 
existing Focal Points concessation of allotment 
of land on the instalment basis, viz., payment 
of 10*/. before handing over the possession and 
balance 90 per cent in six equal instalments, 
plus 4 per cent rate of interest. The existing 
Focal Points to power-based industries, viz., 
grant of subsidy in electricity rates to the 
extent of 25*/. of tariff fixed by the Punjab 
State Electricity Board for a period of 5 years 
maximum from the date of commencement of 
operation of the' unit would be available in 
its present form to all units located in all new 
industrial areas. 

With all-round enthusiasm for setting up 
projects in both private and public sectors, 
Punjab is on the threshold of a wide and 
varied field of industrialisation especially so 


when the package incentive not only metp the 
aspirations of the industrialists but also aims 
at diversification of industries throughout the 
State. The road to industrialisation will 
further open up new vistas of employment 
opportunitie.s and higher standard of living. 

The Government has extended open invita¬ 
tion to industrialists to set up their projects in 
the State. The State Government has assured 
new industrialists that they would not have 
any difficulty in obtaining an industrial 
licence immediately after all formalities have 
been completed, which bears ample testimony 
to the fact that the State is anxious to indus¬ 
trialise at a rapid pace. 

The State has prevailed upon the Ceptre 
to set up the Regional I'ool Room at 
Ludhiana. The Centre has agreed to set it 
up with U. N. (Special Fund) assistance. 
The State is also planning to set up a Trade 
Centre at Ludhiana with the co^eration of 
the Centre. The Trade Centre wll display 

r 

exportable products for the benefit of foreign 
buyers. 

The aim of the State to have highest per 
capita income in the country is well within its 
reach and the industrial sector is poised to 
play a remarkable role in achieving this 
object. 




JAMMU OF JAMBU LOCHANA 

U. S. QOSWAMI 


As a traveller, after traversing the flat and 
sun-baked plains of the I^unjab, finds himself 
on the bank of the river Tawi, a tributory of 
the Chenab, the City of Janunu unfolds before 
him with dozens of its temple spires glistening 
in the sun. The city rises on mountainous 
slopes against the ash purple background of 
the hills. Beyond, that the snow-capped peaks 
of the Pir Panjal range of the loftv Himalayas 
form the horizon for the traveller's eye. 

Jammu, the winter capital of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir was once known as the 
city of temple, not only because it had about 
a score of prominent temples, which are still 
very much there; but also for the reason 
that the temples were the centres of social and 
cultural life of the town. Older people 
even today flock to the temples ; but the 
new generation converges at the spots like the 
Canal area near the University Campus. The 
Canal with its well laid out island-like 
elongated vista provides an idea, spot for an 
evening stroll. 

The storjy of the city begins a thousand 
years ago. It is said that the Rajput 
adventurers from Oudh and Delhi had moved 
tip north in the last quarter of the 4th Century 
B.G. with a view to containing Alexander's 
invasion, who af that time ihrekttined to bring 
under his sway the whole of India. The 
Dogra principalities around Jammu and 
Kangra are supposed to owe their origin to 
these Rajput adventurers who settled in this 
hilly tract, each ccuving for himself a separate 


principality. The ancestors of the Dogra 
royal line of Jammu, who are said to have des¬ 
cended from the Suryavanshi rulers e 
Ayodhya, first settled at Parol, a place in 
between Pathankot and Jammu. In the 
closing years of the ninth century one Bahu 
Lochana who held the reins of the Dogra 
principality, founded the town and fort 
of Bahu on the left bank of the Tawi. Soon 
after, his brother Jambu Lochana laid the 
foundation of another town on the opposite 
bank of the river, to which he gave the name 
ofjambupura, Rising some ISO feet above 
the river b<^ the historical fortress of Bahu on 
a hillock still stands to watch the miraculous 
growth of its younger sister, which is now 
known by a simple name of Jammu. 

During the time of the Mughals, the 
principality was subdued ; but, it appears, 
with the decline of the Mughal Empire it 
threw away the yoke of feudatory status and 
regained its independence. Unfortunately, 
with the death of Raja Ranjit Dev in 1781, 
Jammu was once more obliged to opt for 
foreign rule ; this time it was Sikh rule, 
which lasted for about forty years., Jd 1822, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab, having 
been pleased with the, ioalty of GuUb Singh, 
who was in his personal service, made him 
the raja of Jammu. Gulab Singh was a great 
grand nephew of the last independent Jammu 
ruler, Ra^ Ranjit Dev. 

The earliest mention of Jammu in recorded 
history goes as far back as 1398 A.D. in 
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connection with Timur's invasion of India, 
but the modern Jammu owes its present shape 
and tenor to Gulab Singh and his illustrious 
son Ranvir Singh. Once reputed as the 
'cleanliest town of northern Hindustan*, it has 
retained to this day some of its good point:; of 
the olden days. 

Raghunath temple, constructed by Ranvir 
Singh more than a century ago, still forms 
the pivot of the town. The main temple is 
that of Lord Rama or Raghunath, from whom 
the Jammu rulers, by tradition, claim their 
descent. Around this temple rise more than a 
dozen shrines, consecrated to the worship of 
other prominent Hindu Avtaras. Innumerable 
statues of gods and sages of Hindu mythology 
can also be seen adorning every possible nook 
and corner of the spacious precincts of the 
temples. Just near the entrance cenotaphs 
have been constructed to Gulab Singh, 
Ranvir Singh and the later rulers of the State. 
The turrets of various temples and cenotaphs 
capped by golden balls and cones lend a 
picturesque sight to the whole area. 

Another Temple worth paying a visit to 
is that of Ranvireshwar Mahadev which in 
its architectural conception is totally different 
from Raghunath temple. The temple 


has eleven big Shivalingas of quartz and a 
few other Shivalingas of gigantic dime^psions, 
besides innumerable small shivalingas. 

The old palace to the north east of the city 
is a complex of buildings built during the last 
two hundred years around an open irregular 
quadrangle, which has in its midst a raised 
platform that used to serve as a dais for the 
annual Durbars of the bygone days. The 
major portion of the palace complex is built 
right upto the cliff face overlooking the river 
Tawi. As the different buildings were built 
by diHerent rulers at different times, the palace 
does not represent any unified plan of 
construction but the complex does have an 
attraction of its own and a nostalgic air 
around it. The palace now houses various 
government offices and plays host to the 
State Secretariat and the High Court during 
winter. 

Jammu has much more to offer to a 
discerning eye. Peer Khoh, the cave temple 
of Shiva where Maharishi Jambavant is said 
to have practised penance, th6 Dogra Gallery 
of Art, busy bazars and above all the sylvan 
environs of the city, all can be of much 
interest to a traveller out to enjoy the peculi¬ 
arities of the city of Jambu Lochana. 





THE SEATO AND iTS TATTERED FLAG 

MKS. ALEY T. PHILIP 


The story of SEATO is not a story of 
spectacular success and great achievements. 
Opposed by many of the newly independent 
. non-aligned states of South East Asia, the 
SEATO had an ill-favoured birth in 1954, At 
its height, it achieved only modest success in 
its primary aim and after eighteen years now 
it exists on sufferance, rather than on its own 
strength. As early as 1967, the Sydney 
Morning Herald declared “The SEATO now 
flics only a tattered flag”-and during the last 
five years, the flag has ceased to fly. The 
SEATO was one of the first among regional 
alliances but it lost its effectiveness progres¬ 
sively. In the words of Brian Grozier “It is 
perhaps characteristic of SEATO that any 
mention of it begins with a failure. It is in 
keeping with its role.*** Designed for a 
negative role, that of containing Communist 
China in South East Asia, the SEATO did 
not achieve a positive and a constructive 
posture. 

During the last decade the most significant 
and controversial area in international politics 
has been South East Asia and Viet Nam. In 
1954 Viet Nam was regarded as merely a ‘side 
show* but in course of time the “periphery 
became the centre.** With the American 
departure imminent from SEA, and the Year 
1973 having been declared as the ‘Year of 
Europe* by Washington, the question is asked 
as to what will be the future of SEA and the 
alliance thht was for.ned to protect it, viz. 
The SEATO. 

Whlit Is South East Asia 

The land between China and India is 
South East Asia. It divides South Asia from 
Western and Southern |*aci&c Ocean. The 

' 4 


term South East Asia is more a geographic 
expression than any expression of political or 
cultural contiguity. The various people of 
Thailand, Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, Philip¬ 
pines, Indonesia, Malaysia are as varied and 
distinct froql each other as are tire people of 
different countries of Europe. These countries 
have borrowed religion and culture from 
India and China. In the early Middle ages 
they were conquered and overrun by the 
Mongolians. In modern times, they have 
been—except Cambodia and Thailand—under 
one or the other of Western colonial powers. 
Thus South East Asia has inherited diverse 
traditions'from India, China, the Mongols 
and the West. These regions have a great 
deal of raw materials like rubber, tin, copra, 
etc., though very little of industrialisation. 
Above all they have the chronic affliction of 
poverty, under-development and over-popula¬ 
tion. It is no wonder that this area became 
the arena of conflict between the U.S.A, and 
China. In 1954, the American Secretary of 
State John F. Dulles declared “SEA lies on 
the fringe or periphery of our interests** but 
during the last eighteen years as Dean Rusk 
said “If you don’t pay attention to the 
periphery, periphery changes and the first 
thing you know, periphery is the centre.** 

This paper is intended to trace the fortunes 
of the SEATO through various phases of its 
growth from 1954 to 1973, and indicate the 
future that is in store for the SEATO. 

The Formation: 

The SEATO has been formed under article 
51, and 43 of the United Nations Charter 
endorsing collective security “to take effective 
collective measures for the suppression of acts 
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of aggression.” Collective defence impHes 
not only alliance against a oommon enemy but 
also a policy of defence directed against any 
aggression. A member State of the United 
Nations, in accepting the Charter, subscribes 
to the principle of common defence. After 
1947, a web of military alliances for defensive 
purpose grew up under the U.N. Charter and, 
by the end of 1972, there were more than 
forty alliances-—biltcral —and multi-lateral— 
committing U.S*A. to defensive pacts in 
dilTcrent parts of the world. John F. Dulles 
was reported to be suffering from “Pactitis”®, 
a mania for pacts, committing the U.S.A. to 
different kinds of obligations in different parts 
of the world. The SEATO was one of the 
earliest of such treaties and all actions taken 
by the SEATO were to be reported to the 
Security < Council bringing thereby the U.N 
into the picture. 

The Americans had a preoccupation with 
communism, that baffled the Asian states 
which were struggling against colonialism and 
nationalism. With the rise of China in the 
east, communism gained an Asian base and 
the Korean war proved that communism in 
South East Asia was dangerously expansionist, 
lesorting not merely to confrontation but also 
to subversion and infiltration. All this convin¬ 
ced the U.S.A. of the feasibility of a regional 
defence plan in South East Asia, on the model 
of NATO that had already been formed to 
act as a deterrent to Russian Communism. 
With the rise of Cnina, and with a treaty of 
“indestructible friendship” between China and 
Russia, U.S.A. felt that President Eisenhower’s 
‘Falling Domino* principle would become a 
reality. He said in March 19J4 “You had a 
row of dominoes set up and you knocked over 
the first one and what would happen to the 
last one was the certainty that it would go 
over very quickly.” When the defeat of the 
French forces iu Indo-China exposed the 


whole of South East Asia to communist 
conquest and penetration, the falling *doi^no 
principle’ seemed more appropriate—and 
Dulles spoke of a “regional umbrella” against 
expanding communism. 

Meanwhile Australia, realising a dangerous 
gap between the British defence line that 
ended in Singapore, and the American defence 
line that ended in Manila, urged the USA to 
have a specific defence commitment in the 
East. The result was the ANZUS in 1951, a 
pact of Australia, New Zealand and the U.S.> 
directed primarily against Japanese militarism. 
This defence treaty was felt to be inadequate 
because it dealt with South Pacific rather than 
w'ith S.E, P sia, “It was a cautious step 
towards security in the Pacific”® and it marked 
the beginning of American involvemeht in 
South East Asia. 

The Geneva Conference of 1954, tried to 
resolve the question of French Indo-China 
and South East Asia. U.S.A. was unhappy 
with the outcome of the Geneva Conference 

t 

and felt that the Geneva agreement fell short 
of their goal in South East Asia. The Presi¬ 
dent declared “1 will not be a party to any 
treaty that makes anybody a slave.” ^ The 
SEATO was U.S.A.’s answer to the Geneva 
Agreement. As early as March 1954, Dulles 
had pleaded for ^united action’ in South East 
Asia and said “If Britain would join the U.S, 
and France would agree to stand firm, the 
three western states could combine with 
friendly Asian nations to oppose communist 
forces.” Thus Dulles laid the basis of ’united 
action’ in resistance to communist aggression, 
even while the Geneva. Conference was in 
session. Invitations were sent to the friendly 
states in South East Asia like Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Phijlippines, Laoi^ Vietnam 
and Cambodia. The five Colombo powers 
were also invited to explore the possibility of 
a defence treaty in South East Asia. All of 
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the Coiombo powers^ except Pakistan refused 
Qi j^^t lfe ground that any pact by communists, 
anti'Communists and other agencies would be 
regarded as an interference in the affairs of 
their countries and added their **unshakeable 
determination to resist interference” 

Eight countries including Great Britain, 
Prsnce, Australia and New Zealand agreed to 
join a treaty of defence in South East Asia and 
the result was the Manila Pact on the 8th 
September 1954, 

Manila Treaty : 

From Manila, the eight states issued the 
charter known as the Pacific Charter—and 
^igjned a treaty called the Manila Pact. The 
Pa^c Charter proclaimed that the States of 
SCtTWi East Asia and South West Pacific, 
inspired by the “highest principles of justice 
and liberty, are uniting to establish a firm basis 
for common action to maintain peace and 
security in South East Asia and South West 
Pacific.”’'' It added that in accordance with 
the provisions pf the U.N. Charter they would 
strive by every peaceful means, to promote 
self-government and independence of all 
countries that desire it and co«operate in 
economic, social and cultural fields, in order 
to promote higher living standards, economic 
progress and social well being in the region. 
The signatories of the Pacific Charter promised 
that they would encounter by appropriate 
means any attempt in the treaty area to subvert 
their freedom or destroy their sovereignty or 
territorial integrity. It was significantly called 
the Pacific Charter in order to dispel any aura 
of western colonialism. This formed the 
preamble as it were of the Manila Pact, which 
created the South East Asiatic Treaty Organi¬ 
sation. 

The South East Asiatic defence treaty 
contained five articles. 

Article 1: The parties undertake as set forth 
in the charter of the U.N, to settle any interna¬ 


tional disputes in which they may be involved 
by peaceful means. 

Article 2; In order more effectively to 
achieve the objectives of this Treaty, the 
parties separately and jointly, by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid will maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed attack, 
and to prevent and counter subvenive activi¬ 
ties directed from without against their territo¬ 
rial. and political stability. 

Article 3: The parties undertake to streng¬ 
then their free institutions and to co-operate 
with one another in the future development of 
economic measures, including technical 
assistance. 

Article 4 : (1) Each party recognises, that 
aggression by means of armed attack in the 
treaty area against any of the parties, or against 
any state or territory which the parties by 
unanimous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety and 
agrees that it will in that event act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its consti¬ 
tutional processes. Measures taken under 
this para shall be reported immediately to the 
Security Council of the U.N. 

(2) If in the opinion of any of the parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the territory 
or the Sovereignty or political independence 
of any party in the treaty area, or of any other 
state or territory to which para I, Art. 4 from 
time to time apply is threatened in any way 
other than by armed attack, or is affected or 
threatened by any fact or situation which 
might endanger the peace of the area, the 
parties shall consult, in order to agree on the 
measures which should be taken for the 
common defence. 

(3) It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any state designated by unanimous 
agreement under para 1 of this article or any 
territory so designated shall be taken except at 
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the invitation or with the consent of the 
government concerned. 

Article 5 : Parties hereby establish a council on 
which each of them shall be represented to 
consider matters concerning the imphmen- 
tation of this treaty. 

Understanding of the U.S.A. 

The U.S., in executing the treaty, added ah 
^understanding* that aggression with reference 
to Art. IV, para I applied only to communist 
aggression but affirmed that in the event of 
other aggression, or armed attack, it would 
consult the parties under the provisions of Art. 
IV, para 2. The parties of the SEAD Treaty 
unanimously designated for the purposes of 
Article IV of the treaty, the States of 
Cambodia, Laos and the free territory under 
the jurisdiction of the state of Vietnaiu. 

In 1962, after the second Geneva Con¬ 
ference, Laos was dropped as a protocol state. 

Of these article IV forms the core. It was 
obvious that the parties realised the danger, 
not only of communist armed attack but 
covert subversion, infiltration etc. The treaty 
did not commit the members to any automatic 
action in case ef a threat to the peace in the 
area, but only said that each ‘*will in that 
event act to meet the common danger in 

accordance with its constitutional processes.” 
(Art. IV, Para 1.) 

Even action contemplated under Art. IV. 
para II is vague, and instead Of making some 
action against 'aggression* obligatory, it only 
said that they will "consult in order to agree 
on the measures which should be taken for the 
common defence.” A veto seemed implied in 
the word ‘agree* and what would happen if 
the members do not agree on ‘measures* for 
common defence ? Thus as Russel Fiefield 
says, “the most important article to decide the 
success or failure of SEATO is Art. IV which 
left many loop-holes. Its value lay more in 
Its moral implications than in the degree of 
military power.’* 


It was important that any measures takra 
were to be reported in the Security Council, 
bringing the U. N. into the picture. The 
SEATO threw its mantle of protection not 

only over its memberstates but also over states 
that were "designated.** 

On the analogy of the NATO, the Manila 
Pact is usually called the SEATO. It was 
more vague and amorphous than its western 
counterpart. It was not geographically 
continguous as was the NATO. It consisted of 
members who had not inherited any common 
culture and traditions like the member states 
of the NATO. The SEATO was less compre¬ 
hensive than NATO. In fact Dulles was 
unwilling to call it SEATO since it implied a 
closely knit organisation like the NA^O. 
Dulles did not want an irrevocable raiirtary 
commitment in South East Asia, because at 
that time the U.S.A. was looking more towards 
Europe than Asia. Even though the U.S.A. 
was anxious to make a defence treaty in South 
East Asia, yet finally, when the time came, it 
was unwilling to spell out millis^ry obligations 
under the proposed alliance. Dulles was 
content to declare "the attack upon the treaty 
area would occaasson a reaction, so united, so 
strong and so well-placed, that the aggressor 
tvill lose more than it can hope to gain.”® 
Thus the treaty embodied indefinite type of 
military commitment and was more like 
ANZUS than NATO. 

The Manila Pact was to remain indefinetly 
and the member states hoped that more states 
should in future join the SEATO. - 
Members of the SEATO. 

The members of the, SEATO were a wild 
assortment. While the main theme of the 
treaty was to halt communist expansion in 
South East Asia, many of the states joined it, 
for various purposes, to serve their diverse 
interests: Three olf these were western poweiy, 
Great Britain, Franee and the U.S.A., fa^ 
removed geographically from South East Asia* 
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Two were Anglo-Saxon commonwealth 
c^yuitnes hf Australia and New Zealand, which 
were in the Pacific and not in South East Asia. 
Pakistan was both a Middle European and a 
South Asi^n state. Even Philippines was not 
on the mainland of South East Asia. It was 
an irony that only one state of South East Asia 
joined the SEATO and asked its protection 
hnd that was Thailand. 

Each one of them joined for different pur¬ 
poses. U.S.A., the real power behind the 
treaty, was anxious to see that communism in 
South East Asia was halted and the balance of 
power ia that area was not upset. For France, 
it was an easy prestigeous and decent «tit from 
an\gncminou3 policy she had followed in 
Sewli East Asia. Great Britain had decided 
to leave her roramitments in South East Asia 
and thought she could throw the mantle of 
protecting Australia, New Zealand, and 
Singapore to U.S.A. Pakistan readily joined the 
SEA ro as an “insurance against India.” In 
1954, no one questioned Pakistan’s member¬ 
ship in the CENTO and the SEATO but by 
1965 it was evident why she had joined. 
Philippines bad long enjoyed the protection 
of the U.S. and wanted that protection to 
continue. Thailand was nervous of develop¬ 
ments in Laos, and Cambodia. “Thus there 
was such diversity so that the SEATO had to 
be strong enough to unify.”’ 

The ambiguity of Article IV was put to 
severe test in 1960. When there was commu- 
sist subversion in Laos, and the Laotian 
communists were attacking the Thai border, 
Thailand expected the SEATO to come to its 
aid. The SEATO members could not agree 
on measures to be taken, aud Thailand was 
disappointed. U.S.A. and Thailand issued a 
joint communique that the SEATO qreated 
both. MndividuaP and ^collective* responsibility 
and that under the terms of the treaty, the 
members had an obligation to assist Thailand. 


Inspite of this communique, except for a hstif 
hearted response by some of the members no 
common measures were taken. France did 
not respond at all. Great Britain was cautious 
and sent a small force to the That border. 
So did Australia and New Zealand. Philippines 
and Pakistan expressed their willingness to 
support Thai}and*a position but did not send 
any force. The aid rushed in by the U.S.A. 
saved the situation from further deterioration. 
Though, in 19^« the joint communique served 
to bolster the SEATO, it showed also the 
potential weakness of common action under 
the SEATO. 

Achievements of the SEATO. 

Inspite of the negative role that the SEATO 
' was assigned, yet one should not forget that it 
achieved some measure of success, at least in 
the early years. In 1954 Dulles declared 
euphemistically that the SEATO has achieved 
spectacular results. **We set up the SEATO 
military alliance, we achieved almost spectacu¬ 
lar results. Every body thought that South 
East Asia was gone. Now we’ve got genuine 
independence in the three countries of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia.”^ He was 
being hopeful of the future of SEATO. 

It must be admitted that between 1954 and 
1973, SEATO acted as a. partial deterrent in 
the area. Except Vietnam, no communist 
agression of serious consequence in the area 
took place and friends of SEATO attribute it, 
to the treaty. Yet during the same period 
India was attacked twice whereas the coun¬ 
tries of SEATO have not been attacked. But 
as Brian Groxier has pointed out, this may not 
have been solely due to the SEATO, but due 
to- the presence of the U.S. Seveath Fleet in 
the Pacific. Yet he concludes “Thailand and 
Philippines seemed comforted and protected 
by the SEATO.’*» On March. 10, 1957, at the 
second meeting of the Council of Representa¬ 
tives, at Canberra, Dulles assured Ataitralia in 
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these words “You can, I believe, feel confident 
that you will never stand alone in the 
Pacific.”!® The joint communique issued at 
the end of the meeting of the SEATO Council 
said that the military power of China and 
North Vietnam had grown and that there was 
greater need for the SEATO to be more alert 
and, vigilant. It declared “SEATO was to be 
ready should the need arise jointly and in 
combination to ensure being able to demons¬ 
trate that armed aggression, against any party 
of the treaty area, would be met*’. 

Yet the greatest blow to SEATO’s prestige 
was that in Vietnam SEATO was not called 
into action. Throughout the long drawn out 
agony of the Vietnam war, the SEATO did 
not take any active stand, even when the 
attack became overt- Australia and New 
Zealand sent nominal forces to South Vietnam. 
During the visit of Premier Ky to Canberra, 
Australian students demonstrated against the 
presence of Australian troops in South 
Vietnam. Even though the Australian Labour 
party condemned the SEATO, the Liberal 
government hi Id that SEATO had acted in 
some measure as a deterrent against China. 

From, time to time the SEATO has 
annually held in the Pacific Ocean, joint naval 
exercises-'Fire Link, Albatross, Astra, Air 
Link, Sea Lion etc. to demonstrate its poten¬ 
tial strength and unity. To these, even non- 
members in Asm send observers. These exer¬ 
cises proved that when occasions arose, the 
SEATO would be strong enough to act and 
that SEATO was not just a ‘Paper Tiger*, as 
Mao made it out to be. At the Council 
meetings at Bangkok in 1955, Karachi in 1956, 
and Canberra in 1957, one could detect an air 
of optimism regarding the achievements of 
SEATO, 

By 1957, the SEATO’s skeletal organisation 
gradually grew and became more elaborate 
than was ever envisaged, in March 1957, a 


military planning office was started at Bangkok 
and U.S.A. offered military training to k I|^e 
number of students from the SEATO area, 
By 1956, U.S.A. had offered military training 
to nearly 28,000 students. Such training was 
given in Australia and Great Britain. 
Philippines offered training to military 
personnel from Thailand, Vietnam, and Laos. 
Many felt, that the SEATO, to be more accep¬ 
table to the neutral Asian states, should stress 
more the non-military and constructive aspect. 
So the SEATO has offered a number of 
exchange programmes, in medicine and jour¬ 
nalism. Pakistan’s Surgeon-General was the 
first medical exchangee who visited the U.S A. 
under the SEATO exchange programme^ «» 
February 1957. Exchange was also ava’^Jable 
for journalists and editors from member 
countries, and in 1957 a group of journalists 
and editors from New Zealand and Philippines 
visited the United,States. At Bangkok itself 
the SEATO offered studentships, and re.search 
assistantship, to study the working of the 
organisation. These prograroiBcs have made 
only the minimal impact but, in a way, have 
helped in bringing the member countries 
together. 

The SEATO has realised that, in order to 
be effective, it has to take steps to counteract 
subversion, the real danger in the area. There 
is a section of the office of the Secretary- 
General at Bangkok to collect, process and 
analyse the data collected on ‘subversion and 
infiltration.* This section encourages research 
on International Communism and the ways it 
adopts for expansion. Pbilippir.es« Pakistan 
and Thailand have co-oporated in this scheme' 
of studying the ways of communist subversion 
and infiltratioa. In addition, the SEATO set 
up a Committee of Security composed of 
experts from various intelligence agencies. It 
has been able to hold seminars at Baquio in 
1957, and Lahore in 1960, ai subveriion. Tbih 
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Committee has become a centre for exchange 
aij^obling of exeprience in subversion, by 
"identifying, assessing and exchanging vievrs 
on the nature and extent of the threat of 
communist- subversion in the treaty area.” 

In a modest sense, the SEATO has helped 
in studying and exchanging information on 
Asian Culture. In the seminars arranged for 
this purpose, even non-member states like 
India nnd Japan sent their scholars. It has 
promoted cultural exchanges by offering 
research fellowihips in the Universities of 
Philipppines, Thailand and Pakistan. 

Above all it was hoped that SEATO 
countries would serve as examples ofdemocracy 
iicf^^uth East Asia. Dulles said "we who arc 
meters of the SEATO may gain influence 
beyond the treaty area, as we ourselves set a 
good example. Let us put our own houses in 
order. Let us make economic and social 
progress”^!—a hope that was belied. 

These non-political and cultural aspects of 
the SEATO should not be exaggerated because 
they touched dnly the periphery of the 
problem. "In an overall picture this aspect 
is not very important.”^’* In its main purpose 
of containing China and strengthening the 
countries of South East Asia, SEATO has not 
been successful. 

Why did the SEATO Fail. 

The failure of SEATO in the beginning 
stages was primarily due to the animosity of 
Nehru and India. To Nehru,; the Geneva 
agreement of 1954 was a personal triumph and 
India spoke of the "Geneva spirit” as capable 
of safeguarding peace in South East Asia. 
India locked to the SEATO as America’s 
xngry reply to the Geneva Ageeemcnt, Thus 
India condemned the SEATO as ill-conceived 
and as leader of the non-aligned world 
between 1951 and I960 a position we have lost 
since—India’s stance on SEATO carried 
weight in other newly independent states of 


South East Asia, like Indonesia, Ceybn, 
etc. 

India feared in SEATO the intrusion of big 
powers in the Asian States. Nehru declared 
unequivocally that military measures were the 
wrong tools to combat communistic 
subversion. He said that a military pact for 
peatce was a contradiction in terms and pointed 
out that military blocks in general were a step 
towards war rather than peace. When 
Pakistan b<!came a member not only of 
SEATO but also of CENfO India felt that 
military blocks were coming in to India’s own 
neighbourhood and she feared rightly that she 
would become a theatre of cold war. When 
increased military aid started pouring into 
Pakistan through CENTO and SEATO, 
India’s suspicions were confirmed. On 
January 2nd 1954, President Eisenhower gave 
assurances to New Delhi that "if our aid to 
any couutry, including Pakistan, is misused and 
directed against another in aggression, 
appropriate action would be taken” ^3, As 
later events proved, no action was taken, 
against Pakistan when she used American arms 
against India. This made a less than auspi¬ 
cious beginning for SEATO. 

To India and the newly emergent states of 
South East Asia like Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon i 
etc. that had been long under colonial 
rule, SEATO was a re-imposition of western 
colonialism in another garh-neo, colonialism. 
They feared in the SEATO the intrusion of 
big powers in the Asian States. V. K. 
Krishna Menon declared that SEATO was a 
violation of the meaning of the United Nations 
Charter on the grounds that it was "not any 
regional organisation, but an o^anisation of 
some imperial powers and others to protect a 
region—a modern version of the 
protectorate.**!* To India and other states of 
South East Asia colonisalism was the crisis of 
the time and not commuuism, as it was to 
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U.S.A. In many instances? the nationalists 
were also communists and hence it was natural 
for nationalism to be identified with 
communism. To South East Asia, communism 
stood, at least partially for progress, offering 
an alternative to poverty and starvation. The 
states of South East Asia could not compre¬ 
hend America’s phobia of communism. Thus 
SEATO aroused the suspicion of the 
countries of Asia as upholding dying 
colonialism. The Colombo powers, [^and the 
non-aligned states* meeting at Bandung in 1955 
refused to have anything to do with SEATO. 
The SEATO on its part tried to dissociate 
itself from any stigma of colonisalism, and in 
1954, September 14th,'Dulles declared “it was 
directed against no government, against no 
nation, and against no people, but only 
against aggression.”^^ 

The greatest weakness of the SEATO was 
that it was an unregional group that was 
being bound together in what was called a 
regional organisaion. In the words of Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit “it was a South East 
Asiatic alliance minus South East Asia.” The 
three strong members of the organisation, 
U.S.A., France and United Kingdom were 
far removed from the treaty area. The three 
non-communist nations of Asia—India, Japan 
Indonesia—were not members of the SEATO. 
Pakistan’s only claim to be regarded as a South 
East Asian State was her left-wing of East 
Pakistan. The tragedy of SEATO was that it 
had no Asian base. The membership was 
open to any state and it was a standing in 
vitatioa to the Asian states to join at any 
time. Yet throughout membership remained 
static. Australia even at the cost of 
displeasing the U.S.A. wanted the SEATO 
to stress the non-military aspects, in order to 
induM Asian States to join the Manila Pact, 
it was of no avail. “So SEATO was weakened 
by the inadequacy of its Asian ecnent.”^^ 


The Hindu of September l3th, 1954, declared 
“SEATO is a onesided aliance ag^t 
hyopthetical aggression.” The Hindustan 
Times said on September 16th," “The vast 
majority of the people inhabiting this region, 
are not associated with it and it is signed 
mostly by nations farthest away from it. 
Consequently it could not claim to be a 
regional organisation under the United Nations 
Charter. To thrust protection on those who 
do not want it, is a direct repudiation of the 
principles of sovereignty of nations and self- 
determination to which the signatories pay lip 
service." Any plans for security in South East 
Asia were bound to fail unless they com¬ 
manded the support of the Asian 
Thus as Australia had foreseen, 
became a grouping of European powers to 
protect South East Asian countries. 

The SEATO, as pointed out earlier, was 
hot strong enough to unify the diverse states 
of South East Asia. It was a nebulous 
organisation, without any common objective. 
Different states were motivated by different 
interests, and at various times started pressing 
their own demands. For example, at the 
second council meeting held in 1956 at 
Karachi, Pakistan pressed for the inclusion'of 
any kind of ‘aggression’—not just communist 
aggression within the purview of the SEATO 
treaty. But the Council resisted. There 
continued to be various un-resolved issues in 
which the member states were involved—like 
the dispute between Australia and Indonesia 
on West Irian, between Philippines and 
Malaysia regarding north Borneo, France and 
Pakistan on Algeria, France and U.S.A. on 
the question of recognition of China, and the. 
IttdorPakistani dispute over Kashmir—and 
SEATO Council expre^d inability to take 
action'in any of these. This attiude dis- 

appmnted the member states. ^ 
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has become anachronistic while it has hot council of ministers unanimotisly decided, 


really been very provocative. Even Mr. 
Rogers, the U. S. Secretary of States could not 
defend the organisation wholeheartedly. The 
. Liberal Australian Prime Minister, William 
McMahon felt that the eighteen year old 
organisation filled a vacuum and suggested the 
need in the new era “to proceed one step at 
a time in order to change the 1954 alliance.” 
Only the outgoing Secretary General* Jesus 
M. Vargas eould summon up some enthusiasm 
in defending the role of SEATO. “SEATO's 
critics and even the communist powers them¬ 
selves recognise the reality of the alliances’ 
present deterrent inffuence.”^^ The Mili¬ 
tary advisers of the SEATO affirmed that the 
organisation was a valid defence concept 
essential to the peaceful progress of South 
East Asia. 

Even in U.S.A. there has been widespread 
disenchantment with overseas alliances and 
a great deal of rethinking has been going on, 
on the question whether the SEATO should 
continue in the present form, Mrs. Gandhi, 
speaking to the 'One Asia ascembly’ on Febru¬ 
ary 6th, 1973. said “various alliances which 
were forged seem r.ather pointless now. The 
forces which were sought to be eliminated 
through these alliances are still in evidence 
and since the policy and the methods adopted 
were such obvious failures, there is now an 
effort to build bridges with the very nations 
whom thev had sougtit to contain,”-' 

In 1905“Rus.sei Eh-held gave three alter¬ 
natives-^ to the Si'.ATO and these alter¬ 
natives hold good even today, 

(1) Can maximise the SEATO and amend 
the Manila Treaty to that effect. 

(2) Can abruptly or gradually end it. 

(3) l/Cave it as it is and “watch and wait.” 

The third alternative seems to hold the 

future of SEATO. The final communique 
issued on 28th June, 1972, by the SEATO 


inspite of everything * to continue the alliance 
for at least one more year.”^* It will be a 
period of watchful waiting—but it seems as if 
in effect the SEATO is living on borrowed 
time and is slowly dying. Its “tattered flag” 
will soon cease to fly. The SEATO member¬ 
ship has shrunk. France’s interest was always 
peripheral and she had never been an effective 
member of the SEATO. In effect she went 
out of it, years ago. United Kingdom 
withdrew from Malaysia and Singapore by the 
end of 1^71. Pakistan’s membership did not 
ever have any meaning and by the end of 1972 
she gave notice of withdrawal from the 
SEATO though as early as 1966 she herd' 
cooled towards the SEATO and had refpjpd 
to identify herself with SEA. Philippines has 
become a critic of the SEATO—and Thailand 
has become disillusioned. 

The Australian labour Prime Minister, 
V\ hitlam, while he has npt indicated by name 
SEATO and ANZUS, has declared that Aust¬ 
ralia shall support the Asian proposal for a 
Zone of peace and neutrality in South East 
Asia and encourage other countries in the 
region to endorse the proposition. He 
declared “We shall be chartering a new course 
with less emphasis on military pacts” and 
hinted that it will be “directed toward a 
new’ regional community to help free the re¬ 
gion of the great power rivalries that have 
bedevilled its progress for decades. 
Norman Kirk, the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, would like to see the emphasis of the 
SEATO shifted from military activities to 
economic aid. 

The final blow to the SEATO came from 
Australia. The Royal Australian Navy that 
had been given the task of planning the joint 
naval exercise of the SEATO in October, 1973, 
has decided to back out of it, thereby cripp** 
ling the prospects' of the exercise being held 
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this year. Ships from New Zealarnd. Thai¬ 
land’and Philippines along with those of U.S.A* 
and Britain, were to have taken part in the 
naval exercise this year. Whitlam, who is also 
the foreign aHairs minister at present, declared 
that Australia would press for a scaling down 
in the military activities of the SEATO and 
“seek more emphasis in its aid and counter¬ 
insurgency programmcs.”24 Today, externally 
promoted insurgency, subversion, infiltration, 
and terrorism remain the most urgent problem 
in the treaty area. By the time the year is 
over, the SEATO would have become merely 
a page in history—and SEATO, just a name. 
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IN MEMORY OF W. H. AUDEN 

VISVANATH GHATTERJEE 


W. H. Auden is one of the distinguished 
poets of our time and certainly the most signi¬ 
ficant of the poets of the 'thirties. The greatest 
influence in the poetic movement of the 
- ‘thirties was, as Stephen Spender has said, the 
strong intelligence and personality of Auden, 
;\ *thc most brilliant poet of his generation’. 

Sometimes this influence assumed such propor- 
' tipn that it over-shadowed poets like G. Day 
: Lewis. 

An Gut-and-out intellectual, Auden has 
: been chiefly concerned with the malady that 
is modern life and the sickness that is modern 
civilization. He is specific in his diagnosis 
but not quite sure of the remedy. Sometimes 
he would suggest a politico-economic remedy, 
taking the cue from Karl Marx. On other 
' occasions he would, like D. H. Lawrence, take 
a leaf out of Freud's book and would prescribe 
> a psychological approach. The Marxist and 
/ Freudian methods, however, arc not integrated 
in his poetry. It is extremely difficult, if not 
. impossible, to synthesise these two approaches, 

: and no wonder our poet fails to do so. What 
, • St admirable about him is hts sincerity and 
c, seriousness of purpose, though it is sometimes 
- oepressed in a language and metre which are 
i not serious enough. Auden is no believer in 
f the age-old principle, going back to Horace if 
not Aristotie, of ‘decorum' in poetry. 

; Auden, like other poets of his group, found 
and illness, decay and suffering, 
destrudtio:^ and war cat^g into the vitals of 


society. They wanted to revive the old ideals 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity—the ideals 
that once had ushered in the French Revolu¬ 
tion, perhaps the most important event in the 
western world after the advent of Christianil^jr. 
As they thought that these ideals were closely 
related to the philosophy of communism, llfcy 
were naturally drawn to it, but they could not 
retain their faith in communism for long. Soon 
they were disillusioned. In any case, Auden’s 
early poetry is full of bitter criticism of a 
decadent social order. In the poem ‘Who’s 
Who’ Auden attempts to contrast the ‘vital 
statistics’ of the public image with the inner 
truth of the private individual. In poem after 
poem Auden satirises the inhuman system of 
modern society which turns a living man into 
a mere cog in the social wheel. The ‘confor¬ 
mist’ is always an ‘unknown* citizen, and 
naturally 'He was found by the Bureau of 
Statistics to be One against whom there was 
no official complaint.’ But did sbeh a man 

enjoy real freedom or real happiness ? Ay, 
there’s the rub. 

But all this preoccupation with the social. 

ills cannot smother his genuine lyrical impulse. 
There are poems where bis. requisite lyricism.; 
is powerfully, exprened, as for instatseein his 
early gnomic poem on vdU and (^biOn, 
entitled‘The Question^: 

Can love remeimbq' 

The questiolti an4 the answer]^ 

For love recOVtlf.;' ,, 

hat' $een dark andf. rich an^: 

' ' ' waim all over,?'A 
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In such works as Spafn, Artother Vine, New 
Year Utter and Per the Time Being Auden 
attenipts to depict political and social life in 
terms of the psychoanalytical theories; of 
Freud. Ouir own neurosis and la(;k of adjust* 
mcnt are bel<l responsible for the evils of 
society, especially war. The only solution 
that Auden can offer us is something that we 
very often come across in his poetry—*Wc 
must love one another or die/ The complex 
and ambiguous word Move’ pervades the 
poetry of Auden, but tbis love is more ofien 
than not a kind of universal love and fellow- 
feeling, the kind of love to which he himself 
has drawn our attention in these memorable 
words— 

\ 

Hunger allows no choice 

To the citizen or the police : 

AYc must love one another or die. 

The fact remains, however, that Auden’s 
is primarily an intellectual approach and his 
principles arc formulated in his mind, not 
evolved in his heart. It is because of this, 
rightly has it been pointed out, that he seems 
sometimes to lack sympathy and deep under¬ 
standing, even when his ever-lively, imagina¬ 
tive interest in people is at work. That is 
why he can be so sarcastic at the expense of 
•uch a luckless woman as Miss Gee, who has 
developed a cancerous tumour. One has only 
to turn to Walter de la Mare’s poem on the 
old Woman to find a diderent poetic approach 
altogether. After all, the older poet has had 
no intellectual pretensions. 

There is a remarkable development in 
Auden’s later poetry which, coinciding with 
hia reconversion-to Christianity and his emigra¬ 
tion WAnierica in 2939, was written from a 
special point ofvicwv'thc standpoint of 
Christian coinmitinent. This later poetry is 
also marked by an increasing respect for tradi¬ 
tion, i Hit poejdui have income more straight¬ 
forward and lem obtenie, Andan Beema to be 


a sadder and wiser man and there is a growing 
tendency towards sobriety in his poetry. He 
Is no longer concerned with the class struggle 
and Marxian ideology; he is merely a 
Christian intellectnai with an open mind. . 
Salvation for Auden is an individual p^lem 
rather than a collective .one. Faith, and 
spiritual love arc advocated in The Age of* 
Anxiety, which is written in dialogue form. 
The title is significant; it may be aj^ropri* 
ately used as a label for the age we Uve in,' 
Philip Larkin has described Auden’s pre-war 
poetry as exciting and his post-war poetry as 
verbose and over-intellectual. This is not 

fair. Some of Auden’s best poems were 
written after the Second World War. 

The most illustrative poem of this period 
is ‘The Shield of Achilles’, In Greek legend, 
Thetis, the mother of the hero Achilles, had a 
shield carved for her son by Hephaestus, the 
lame armourer. Looking over Hephaestus’s 
shoulder at the carved picture, Thetis sees 
scenes from a world bound in time and without 
the awareness of Christian redemption, and 
she is filled with despair. She had expected 
to see images of magnificence and of harmo¬ 
nious life. She finds instead only horror and 
desolation. ‘The Shield of Achilles* is one of 
the unforgettable poems of our times, and is 
marked by consummate craftsmanship. The 
visions of Thetis are portrayed In smooth, 
swift-moving verse, and the reality that she 
encounters is described in words which conjure 
up feelings of agony and despair. 

At the beginning. of the poem we find 
Thetis agog with great expectations r 
She looked over his shoulder 
For vines and olive trees, 

Marble, well-governed cities 
And ships upon untamed seas. 

All that she actually finds is a totalitarian 
landscape: 

A million eyes, a million boots in line. 
Without exprmsion, waiting foi- a sign. 
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Later, whesx slui looks for ritual pieties, she 
finds three prepared for execution in a 

horrifying parody of the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. So this is the way civilization ends, 
this's all the way that man, proud man has 
tra' clled through the centuries. I personally 
think that the visions of Thetis owe something 
to the visions described in Shelley’s Pro>^^clJlCUs 
Unbound^ a point which seems to have escaped 
Auden's critics and commentators. The founa 
siaiij^a of Auden’s poem, with its rcfereucf.;- lo 


heifers and the altar, seems to be reminiicent 
of Keats’s ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn% These 
echoes of the Romantic poets only enrich the 
poignant intensity of Auden’s realistic poem. 
I'hc setting of the poem hovers between points 
of time in the past and in the future. There 

can be no improvement in the human situa¬ 
tion, Auden seems to say, unless time is 
iowed to be interpenetrated by eternity. 
- h^s is Auden’s message for humanity and 
h;;.-'?. if anywhere, lies Auden’s great signi- 
ticanee for us. 


THE ROLE OF TRADE AND COMMERCE IN 
UNDER DEVELOPED ECONOMY 

SWAPAN KUMAK BANDYOPADHVAY 


The economic process is generally divided 
into thiee major subdivisions.^ The first is the 
“Primary” or “Agriculture” sector which, with 
a few exceptions, is carried out under a “Law 
of Diminishing Return”. The second is the 
‘‘Secondary” or “Manufacture” which trans¬ 
forms tlie primary or natural products and it 
is generally carried out under a “Law of 
Increasing Return”. The third is the “Service” 
or "Tertiary” Sector which includes service, 
trade and commerce, transport, etc. It is, 
however, felt that the analysis of the economic 
process of under-developed countries would be 
fruitful if the “Trade and Commerce” is 
separated from “Service” Sector. The reason¬ 
ing on which it is proposed to separate this 
sector is that it creates a significant proportion 
of employment in under-developed countries. 


The employment growth in “Public Services’* 
is an autonomous one ; it is being created 
from without. But the growth of employment 
in “Trade and Commerce” is an induced one, 
induced from employment in agriculture, 
service and industry. Besides, employment in 
‘trade* is also induced from within ; it is 
related with unemployment and population 
growth. With population growth unemploy¬ 
ment increases in absence of ‘Secondary’ occu¬ 
pation. The unemployed persons find a 
scope of living in ‘Trade' activities. It has 
been observed that a large number of small'^ 
shops arc generally j^opened up in small towns. 
The owners of the shops arc self-employed, 
often encroach the roads unlawfully and start 
business with small capital. All these shops ^ 
are not economically viable^ so that with the' 
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economic development of the areas, many 
shops change hands or are closed. It is 
observed,from Census records,^ that ‘the popu¬ 
lation-employment ratio' in retail trade is very 
low in almost all the backward towns, which 
means that a shop serves a very few persons. 
Logically, these shops cannot be economically 
‘viable', but it opens an opportunity to the 
local people for a livelihood sufficient to 
survive. It is further observed that with 
increasing per capita income, that is with the 
development of the towns, th^‘population- 
employment ratio’ rises. This may be due to 
two facts : (1) “Cost-revenue ratio” cannot 
keep all the shops in running condition for a 
long lime, thereby driving away the shops 
with bjelow marginal profits. This means that 
a high failure rate in retail trade may be 
observed. Or, (2) The existing shops would 
earn economic viability with more customers 
in a developed region and the rate of growth 
of new shops is low thereby.^ If there is no 
futther economic development at this stage, 
that is if the per‘capita income remains cons¬ 
tant, new shops would grow up at a higher 
rate in absence of other economic opportunity, 
However, there would be some limits beyond 
which new shops can no longer grow up 
(because of scarcity of land and competitive 
business). But the people will engage them¬ 
selves as hawkers and vendors in absence of 
other employment opportunities. At present, 
it is observed that a large number of hawJkcrs 
and vendors have crowded the streets of many 
big towns of our country. 

The big retail shops may sometimes face 
difficulty to survive at this stage, out of com¬ 
petition, where hawkers could sell the com¬ 
modities at a lowar price because of the lower 
cost of transaction. To stand on competition, 
it is observed that some big retail shops some¬ 
times play a trick at this stage. They distri¬ 
bute their commodities to the hawkers and 


vendors for selling on a commission basis and 
restrict or curtail the employment in their 
own shops. The total employment in 
organised sector of ‘trade and commerce' 
would be restricted by this method, and this 
would press lowering the wages of the workers 
in the ‘Trade’ sector. The hawkers and 
vendors would earn a small amount which is 
enough to survive and which is lower than the 
wages of the big retail shops. These hawkers 
and vendors would stand against the interest 
of the employees of the big retail shops, where 
the employment would be curtailed or res-. 
tricted, and ar< unemployed or ‘Surplus’ 
labour force would be created. 

It may thus be observed that with the 
increasing population, total employment in 
retail trade may incicasc in absence of 
‘Secondary’ occupation, first by creating a 
large number of retail shops and then by 
creating a large number of hawkers and 
vendors. But at the latter stage, employment 
in ‘Organised’ retail shops may be restricted. 
So the income out of the retail trade would 
be distributed to a large number of heads and 
it would nnni.Tiise the overall wage rate in the 
retail trade. This may create social and 
physical problem of the towns. The towns 
would be overcrowded with hawkers and 
vendors which rcay jeopardtsc the physical 
structure of the towns. The stiff competition 
among ever growing hawkers and vendors 
would be detrimental to their own interest 
(in al>sencc of other employment outlet). The 
hawkers and vendors would also stand agaisnt 
the employees of the organised shops. Prob¬ 
lems would be multiplied as days go on. In 
fact, “Trade and Goinmercc” would come 
into the lime light in an economic analysis of a 
backward region. 

The growth of the towns of West Bengal 
was made possible because of the growth of 
employment in “Tertiary” sector which absorbs 
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about 70 per cent of total employment in the 
arm outside industrial zopei. Seven impor¬ 
tant categories have been found out in 
“Tertiary” sector, which constitutes 84 per 
cent of total employment in “Tertiary” sector. 
The categories are : wholesale trade, retail 
trade, transport, public services, personal 
services, educational services and health 
services. It is observed that in 42 towns, out 
of 55, the “population-employment ratio” is 
surplus from ‘^average of the state** in retail 
trade of West Bengal in 1961 Census.^ 

It is observed that the scope of employment 
is generally created in the retail trade at the 
beginning of development of rural areas. With 
the economic growth of rural areas, employ¬ 
ment in trade increases. This may be due to 
the fact that surplus of workforce in agricul¬ 
ture sector (or under-employed persons in 
rural areas) find a scope of employment in 
retail trade in sibsence of employment in 
/Secondary’* Sector. With the rise in income 
in rural areas, monetary transactions increase, 
and scope of trade also increases. It is further 
observed that a large number of workers in 
retail trade in rural areas are the owners of 
single workers* and family workers* shops. 
This is due to the “low threshold value of 
entry” in retail trade, judging by the small 
Capital and business knowledge it needs. 

As the rural areas develop into urban 
areas, scope of employment in retail trade 
increases further (in absence of employment in 
other sectors). With the growth of urban 
areas, however, the rate of growth of employ¬ 
ment in retail trade is diminished. This is 
due to the fnct that a large number of 
‘surplus’ stores that have grown up previously, 
can serve more customers in future. Not only 
that, with the growth of the economy, big 
retail shops come into ejimtence replacing 
many small shops. At this level of complex 
business! it needs a high ‘threshold value of 


entry*. Tendency of qua$i-mottopoly in the 
business also appeam to grow. All these 
factors are responsible to slow down the rate 
of growth of employment. 

This condition, however, will hot last, 
longer. So long there is no scope of employ¬ 
ment in other sectors, employment in trade 
will increase. It is thus observed that a large 
number of hawkers, vendors and temporary 
small structural shops arc developed in big 
towns. The income in small trade is distribu¬ 
ted to a large number of workers. These 
workers stand against the monopolising 
power of big retail shops. 

It is observed that single workers* (or 
family members’) shop is the characteristic in 
the retail trade. In urban areas, with the 
growth of the economy, organised shops will 
come into existence and create an orgaiused 
working force. But these workers are not 
often well organised and do not get the 
proper share of wages from their employers. 
Moreover, with the rise of the hawkers and 
vendors, their share of wages will decrease and 
employment in organised shops may also 
decrease. Proper public policy will have to 
be taken to look after the workers before 
Social tension ried. 

It is observed, in West Bengal, that mal¬ 
distribution of employment is the main factor 
in the rise of disparity of population distribu¬ 
tion among various districts. A higher rate 
of increase in unemployment is noticeable in 
North Bengal, viz., in Darjeeling, the increase 
in unemployment is at a rate 1.4 percent and 
in Malda 1.19 percent per year. In Southern 
Bengal, the position is comparatively gemd. 
Hie poor rate of industrial growth in Nordt t 
Bengal suggests a comparatively high degree 
of employment in “trade and totxxmttcii** - 
Sector, 

It is observed that employment in “Trade 
and Qommerce** is depended on mmy faeteir»|. 
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Fittt, tt, is diwctly related vfith population 
growth j. Second, vdtii unemployment; Third, 
with industrial development | Fourth, with 
the rise in income. 

is observed that there exists a tendency 
for the ‘*population*cmploymcnt ratio” for 
retail trade to rise with an increase in per 
capita income®. The higher “populadon- 
employment ratio” are reflected in the 
districts with higher urban per capita income 
(calculated on the basis of sixteen districts, 
excluding Calcutta Metropolitan district in 
West Bengal as it is a special case). The 
regression equation being: 

P=10.0 + 0.03 Y(r= 0.51 ) 

Where P = population-employment ratio 
r** Correlation coefficient. 

* Ys:per-capita income. 

The employment in retail trade fails to rise 
in the same proportion as tfic increase in 
population. Presumably, with a higher per 
capita income the number of persons visiting a 
retail shop increases in urban areas. An 
opposite tendency is observed in rural areas 
or retail trade. With an increase in per 
capita income, the population-employment 
ratio in retail trade falls sharply by 55 percent, 
the regression equation being : 
P«234.0-0.55Y(r=~0*64) 

It is further observed that the ‘tertiary* 
sector is the main source of employment (59 
per cent) in urban areas. 72 per cent of un¬ 
employment in ‘trade and commerce* is again 
concentrated in the district where Indus- 
teialisation and urbanization have been ruling 
high. 

It is observed from a study of employment® 
in the region where employment in manufac¬ 
turing industry is high, that for every 100 
pecsons.in employment in the manufacturing 
industry, the increase in employment in ‘‘trade 
and commerce' * is 26, Taking the new indus¬ 
trial areas of Bihar with these figures, it is 
observed that for every 100 persons in employ¬ 


ment in manufacturing industry, 3? would be 
provided in “trade and commerce.**^ Thus the 
prospect for growth of employment in “trade 
and commerce” is associated with the growth 
of hiduitrialisation in the state* However, 
employment in trade is also associated i^ 
the development of urban areas. It is also a 
fact that some services in “tertiary** sector, 
viz., banking, Government services, etc., act as 
an incentive to urban growth. Thus employ¬ 
ment in trade is an “induced” process of 
urban growth. 

In the absence of industrialisation in the 
underdeveloped areas, employment oppor¬ 
tunity is rather limited. But we have seen a 
tremendous growth of workers in these areas, 
and a large proportion of these workers have 
engaged themselves in retail trade. It has 
been observed that the growth of a large 
number of towns was made possible because of 
a high rate of growth of employment in “trade 
and commerce** sector. This may lead us to 
think that many retail shops are ‘uneconomic* 
and have grown up mainly due to the lack of 
other employment opportunities. This 
hypothesis has been proved correct from a 
study in Siliguri®. “To survive is to earn the 
minimum*’ is the moto of the retail traders 
and this opens up the scope of employment in 
retail trade. In fact, in absence of investment 
opportunities further growth of these “un¬ 
economic” retail shops may be expected. 
The corollary of it, is the emergence of social 
tension. The plethora of retail shops in these 
areas have created a large number of prob- 
ems, and one of the most important problems 
is the encroachment on roads and thereby 
polluting the healthy growth of new towns. 

References:— 

1, “The conditions of Economic Progress” 
Colin Clark, Macmillan, I9«'0. 

2. The analysis was based on 24 towns of 
Nmrth Bengal and 31 towns of South 
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Bengal selected for some special studies. 
The data was based on 1961 Census. 

3. This has been observed from a study on 
the retail shops in Siliguri town wMoh 
is a big market town of West Bengal. 

4. Surplus or deficit of employment have 
been calculated on 24 towns of North 
Bengal and 31 towns of South Bengal 
(1961 census). The ‘average* or ‘norm’ 
is the average of these towns. ‘Surplus’ 
is the positive deviation and ‘deficit* is 
the negative diviation from the 
‘ average*. 


5. Income figures were taken from State 
Statistical Bureau. 

6. “Regional Planning for West Bengal*', 
G.M.P.O., 1965, p-34. 

7. Ibid. 

V 

8. A Sample Survey was ;carried out in 
Siliguri Town to estimate the “viable” 
size and “optimum” size of retail shops. 
It has been observed that many shops 
arc “uneconomic” or below the 
“viable” level. 




oil POUTICS 

S. Y. GUBBANNAVAR 


The significance of oil ( particularly petro¬ 
leum ) in the technological twentieth century 
cannot be exaggerated. The prening need 
for oil has been constantly on the increase in 
this centurv due to the increasing number of 
automobiles and other machineries* and the 
change over of railroads and steamships from 
coal,to oil. Its necessity to the |[tech/>olo^cal 
civilization is even greater as a lubricant. 
There are other fuels as icoal, natural gases, 
wood, hydroelectric and even there may be 
atomic fuel, but there is no substitute 
practically for oU as a lubricant. The whole 
fabric of industry will, therefore, come to a 
standstill, the ftioment supply of oil is stopped. 
One may require for the development of 
industry three basic things such as \ source 
of power, raw materials and markets. But 
oil stands supreme till now as a source of 
power. Every nation of the world which 
wants to become an industrial power, and 
through it, control the rest of the world, tries 
to secure its sourcea of oil. 

Though oil is produced by a number of 
countries in the world, none can compete with 
the Middle East countries in. the production 
of oil. It is because, 75% of the total oil 
sources of the world are located in the Middle 
Bast. A close study of the above statistics 
will convince anybody that Middle East is at 
present the most important and the most cru¬ 
cial factor in. the oil diplomacy of the world. 
Thus through oil Middle East countriot wan¬ 
ted to play politics and by that they dictated 


their terms upon the major powers of the 
world who are athirst for oiL With tiiis 
backgrotmd one should study the impact of 
Arab-Itrael war over the rest of the world. 

As we know, the Arabs are not happy with ^ 
Jewish state i. e. Israel which was onee upon 
a time a part of Arab territory. That is why 
they wanted to destroy the Jewish state, and 
by that, wipe-out the Israel state from the 
world map. But Jews who are well equipped 
and are good warriors, are strongly protecting 
their state from invasions of Arabs and’ as we 
read in the newspapers, in most of the 
fights they defeated the Arabs in battle. When 
Arabs found that they could not defeat Jews 
in battle, their attention turned towards Ame¬ 
rica which country was supplying arms and 
amuiuAtion to Israel. All of a sudden the 
Arabs declared, they could not supply oil that 
was required by America, They gave the reason 
that their oil wells were not ^ving as much 
oil as they gave in the past. The immediate 
stoppage of the supply definitely affected the 
technology of America, It is because of this 
that Dr. Kissinger, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of the U. S, A., with the cooperation of Russia, 
requested both the parties to stop the battle. 
Though battle is stopped due to the request 
of the super powers for a while, there is still 
cold war going on between the two countries. 

As it is already said, due to the immediate 
stoppage of supply of oil, the technology of 
America has been affected a lot. But Ameri¬ 
can scientists as well as technologists are not 
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abusing the Arabs, on the other hand they 
thanked them because for the first time Ame¬ 
ricans are forced to think of alternative re¬ 
sources to oil. As we know Americans arc 
very advanced particularly in the field of 
science and technology and for the first time 
in the history of mankind reached the Moon 
and studied things on scientific lines ; it would 
not be difficult for them to discover an alter¬ 
native resource for oil. If they, fortunately, 
succeeed in their efforts then the Arabs who 
could not grow anything in their desert lands, 
have to drink their oil whithout having any 
customers in the internationnal market. 

Now turning to the effects on India of this 
decrease in the supply of oil from Arabs, the 
oil rates have been increased. As a result 
of this, production and transportation have 
beco me veiy costly affairs. We don’t know 
for what reason the Arabs are not supplying 
the quantity of oil that was supplied previ¬ 


ously to us. It is also a plane truth that India 
is a good friend of the Arabs since Nasser’s 
time. We also sided with the Arabs during 
the Arab-Israel conflict, and ’declared that* 
‘our friends* enemy is our enemy.’ On the 
other hand Israel supported and praised 
India’s stand at the time of the liberation of 
Bangla Desh. 

Now a question may be asked to ourselves 
as to what we have done to Israel; w'C have 
neither helped her nor kept quiet at the time 
of the Arab-Israel war. Unfortunate thing 
was that most of the Indian leaders prayed 
for Arabs victory. As a student of world 
politics, one can insist on the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, in its own interest as well in the interest 
of the people of India, to reconsider its foreign 
policy according to the changing circum¬ 
stances. Further it should encourage our 
scientists to find alternative sources of Power 
to oil. 








PARLtAMENT AND FUNDAMENTAI. RIGHTS 

I. SATYA SUN0ARAM 


A Special 13-judgc Bench of the Supreme 
Court has unanimously upheld on 24th April, 
1973, the Constitutional validity of the Cons¬ 
titution (24th Amendment) Act, 1971, which 
seeks to restore to Parliament the power to 
abridge or take away fundamental rights by 
means of a Constitutional amendment under 
Article 368. Nine judges of the Special 
Bench maintained that “Article 368 does not 
enable Parliament to alter the basic structure 
or framework of the Constitution”, However, 
as to what constitutes “the basic structure or 
framework of the Constitution** has been left 
open. 

A fresh coptroversy with regard to the 
power of the Parliament to amend the Funda¬ 
mental Rights has emerged as a result of the 
well-known Supreme Court judgment delivered 
in the Golaknath Case (1967) which held that 
Parliament was not competent to abridge or 
take away Fundamental Rights by means of a 
constitutional amendment under Article 368. 
The court’s position in the. Golaknath Case 
was that the Supreme Court is “omnipotent”. 
The present judgment of the Supreme Court 
has made it abundantly clear that Parliament 
is “omnipotent”. Mr. Sikri has declared that 
Parliament can amend but not abrogate 
Fundamental Rights and upheld the 24th 
constitutional Amendment. 

Mr. Js^anmohan Reddy maintained that 
Parliament can amend Article 368 and Article 
13 and also all the fundamental rights, but, 
according to him, though the power of amend¬ 
ment is wide, it is not wide enough to totally 


abrogate, change the basic nature of of 
damage any of the fundamental rights or the 
essential elements in the basic structure of the 
Constitution or destroy the identity of the 
Constitution. He further maintained that the 
24th Amendment is valid because it has not 
changed the nature and scope of the amending 
power as it existed before the amendment. 

There is no doubt that in recent times, 
strained relations prevailed between the 
Government and tha Supreme Court since the 
latter struck down even progressive measures 
like bank nationalisation. The recent decision 
of the Supreme Court has not clarified one 
doubt, namely, whether the fundamental rights 
come under the basic structure of Parliament. 
The Supreme Court judgments say that the 
“Fundamental Rights” can be amended by 
Parlianient while the “basic” features of the 
Constitution cannot be so amended or destroy¬ 
ed. It is therefore necessary to have an 
authenticated catalogue of all those feature 
of the Constitution which are “basic”. Funda- > 
mental Rights are no doubt sacrosanct, but 
they come in handy only for a few men of 
money to protect their means. The man in 
the street simply ignores the fundamental 
rights because he possesses nothing that has to 

be protected. He lacks the 'wherewithal to go 
to the court which is a costly affair. 

The 2Sth Amendment of the Constitution 
was enacted consequent on the Supreme Court 
judgment in the Bank Nationalisation case. 
The Supreme Court maintained at that time 
that a law relating to acquisition of property 
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should not only comply with provisions of 
Article 31 of the Constitution (in regard to 
payment of compensation among others) but 
also satisfy the requirements of Sub*Article 5 
of Article 19 (I) (F) dealing with the right to 
acquire, hold and dispose of property. 

Sub Article 5 of the Article 19 (1) (F) 
empowers the State to impose reasonable 
restrictions on the exercise of this Fundamental 
Right in the interests of the general public or 
for the protection of the interests of any 
Scheduled Tribe, In this ease, the Court held 
that compensation to be provided for in a law 
(dealing with acquisition of property etc) 
meant just equivalent of the property. 

An amendment was brought about in the 
Article 31 of the Constitution by the 25th 
Amendment which replaced the word “Com¬ 
pensation” in Article 31 of the Constitution 
by the word “amount”. Thus, there is no 
obligation on the part of the State to provide 
for payment of compensation on the principle 
of “just equivalent” of what is acquired in a 
given law (dealing with compulsory acquisi¬ 
tion of property of a person for public purpose 
etc). 

A perusal of various judgments however 
reveal that the majority of judgments construe 
that the expression “amount” should bear a 
reasonable relation to the value of property 
acquired for public purpose. Mr. Sikri said, 
“1 have already held that Parliament has no 
power under Article 368 to abrogate the 
fundamental rights, but can amend or regulate 
or adjust them in its exercise of amending 
powers without destroying them. Applying 
this to the fundamental right of property, 
Fariiament cannot empower legislatures to fix 
an arbitrary amount or illusory amount or an 
amount that virtually amounts to confiscation.” 

Mr. Justice K. K. Mathew, however, held 
that the word “amount” in Article 31 (2) as 
amended did not convey the idea of any 


norm. He said, “The fixation of amount 
or the principle for determining the amount 
is a matter within the absolute discretion of 
Parliament or the State Legislatures. The 
Court cannot go into the question whether 
the amount fixed by law or the principle laid 
down for determining the amount is adequate 
or relevant”. He held that the decision in the 
Golaknath case that Parliament had no power 
to amend the fundamental rights in such a 
way as to take away 'or abridge them was 
wrong. 

Through the 25th Amendment, a new 
clause—Article 31 (c)—was also introduced 
which says that, if any law is passed to give 
effect to Directive Principles contained in 
Article 39 (b) and (c) of the Constitution, and 
contains a declaration to that effect, such a 
law shall not be deemed to be void on the 
ground that it takes away or abridges any of 
the fundamental rights under Articles 14, 19 
and 31 (dealing with equality before law and 
property rights) of the Constitution. 

Thus, a law dealing with aquisition of 
property by the State for the public purpose 
under Article 31 (2) was not liable to be tested 
for its validity on the ground whctl^er or not 
such law imposed “reasonable restrictions”and 
“in the interests of general public” in respect 
of fundamental rights of the concerned affect¬ 
ed person under Article 19 (1) (F), whose 
property was acquired under the said law. 

Clauses (B) and (C) of Article 39 (figuring 
in the chapter on Directive Principles and 
State Policy) say that ovmership and control 
of material resources of the community are so 
distributed as best to subserve the common 
good and that the opi^ation. Of the economic 
system does not result in the concemtration of 
wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment^ 

The Special Beh^ has, however, declared 
by a majority of 9 to 4, the second pan of; 
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Section 3 of the Constitution 25th Amendment 
Actasinvnlid. The Second Fart of Article 
31 (C) says that *'no la*^ containing a declara¬ 
tion that it is for giving effect to such policy 
shall be -called in question in any court on the 
ground that it does not give effect to such 
ppUcy”. 

When this provision is made invalid, it 
means that a law made under the main part 
of the new Article 31 (G) is open for judicial 
review to the extent whether such a law is 
made for giving effect to the Directive Princi¬ 
ples Under Article 39 (B) or (C) in a given 
case. 

Mr. Shelat and Mr. Grover said that 
Article 31 (C) suffers from two vices. Firstly, 
it enables abrogation of the basic elements 
of the Constitution inasmuch as the funda¬ 
mental rights contained in Articles 14, 19 and 
31 can be completely taken away. Secondly, 
the power of amendment contained in Article 
368 is of a special nature which has been 
exclusively conferred on Parliament and can 
be exercised only in the manner laid down in 
that article. The same could not be delega¬ 
ted to any other l^islatures in the country. 

Government had contended that ''to let the 
court have judicial review over constitutional 
amendments would mean involving the court 
in political questions". Mr. Shelat and M r. 
Grover maintained that “the heart and core 
of a democracy lies in the judicial review”. 
They further said that “judicial review is 
undertaken by courts not out of any desire to 
tilt at legislative authority in a crusader's 
spirit, but in discharge of a duty plainly laid 
upon them by the C!on8titution*^ 

They declare that. the Conitituffon itself 
has created a system of checks and balances 
by means of which power has to be so distribu¬ 
ted that hone of the three organs could 
become “so predoihihant as to disable the 


, others from exercising and ^seb^rgihg powers 
and functions entrusted to them”. 

It was the firm belief of the Government 
that a citizen cannot have any dignity if he is 
economically or socially backward. Mr, Shelat 
and Mr. Grover have agreed with this conten¬ 
tion of the Government, but they declared : 
“No one c4n dispute such a statement, but the 
scheme imderlying the Constitution is to bring 
about economic and social changes vrithout 
taking away the dignity of the individual”. 

While dealing with Article 31 (G) Mr, 
Justice Mathew observed: “In order to 
decide whetlier a law gives effect to the policy 
' of the State towards securing the Directive 
Principles specified in Article 39 (B) or (G) a 
court will have to examine the pith and subs¬ 
tance, the true nature and character of the law 
as also its design and the subject matter dealt 
with by it together with its object and scope. 

“If the court comes to the conclusion that 
the declaration was merely a pretence and 
that the real purpose of the law is the accomp¬ 
lishment of some object other than to give 
effect to the Directive Principles in Article 39 
(B) and (C), the declaration would not be a 
bar to the court from striking down any pro¬ 
vision therein which violates Article 14, 19 
or 31”. 

The Constitution 29th Amendment Act 
was passed to give protection to the Kerala 
X-and Reforms Act, as amended in 1969 and 
1971, from challenge in courts on grounds of 
infringement of fundamental rights, by the 
inclusion of these Acts in the Ninth Schedule 
to the Constitution. The .Special Bench has 
unanimously upheld the validity of this 
Amendment. Ip this contexti it is highly 
essential to understand the. views of Mr. Sikri: 
“We had decided not to dCat with the merits 
of individual cases and accordingly counsel 
had not addressed any arguments on the 
impugned acu passed by the Kerala State 








Legislature. It would be for the Gonltltution 
Bench to decide whether the impugned acts 
take away fundamental rights. If they do, 
they will *|have to be struck down. If they 
only abridge fundamental rights, it would be 
for the Constitution Bench to determine 
whether they arc reasonable abridgements 
essential in the public interest”. 

Mr. Justice Jaganmohan Reddy too held 
that the 29th Amendment was valid, but 
whether any of the Acts included thereby in 
Schedule 9 abrogated, dismembered, damaged 
or destroyed any of the Fundamental Rights or 
the basic elements or essential features of the 
Constitution would have to be examined when 
the validity of those Acts was challenged. 

The Supreme Court has upheld the power 
of Parliament to amend any part of the Cons¬ 
titution, including the chapter on Fundamen¬ 
tal Rights. But, who will decide what consti¬ 
tutes the basic structure of the Constitution ? 
It is a well known fact that the Fundamental 
Rights have been used in the past by the pro¬ 
pertied classes in a bid to thwart all progre¬ 


ssive measures of the Government, The 
Government thinksi rightly too, that whenever 
there is conflict between the Fundamental 
Rights and the Directive Principles, the latter 
should be given top priority to safeguard the 
interests of the weaker sections of the commu¬ 
nity. After all, nothing can remain static in 
this dynamic world. 

It is futile to think about the intentions of 
the framers of the Constitution on the Funda¬ 
mental Rights. As early as in 1951, the argu¬ 
ment was presented before the Supreme Court 
that Parliament cannot alter the Fundamental 
Rights. It is this suicidal view among the 
propertied class that has been the cause for 
continuous conflicts between the Government 
and the Supreme Court. These conflicts have 
served no purpose, and they greatly under¬ 
mined the reputation of both the Parliament 
and the Supreme Court. Let us remember 
that a vast majority of our population, suffe¬ 
ring as it does from grinding poverty, loses 
nothing even if the so called “basic structure” 
of the Constitution is changed to secure 
economic and social justice to all. 




FINANCE COMMSSION AND INJUSTICE TO STATES 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SAKKBR 


Article 280 of the CoMtitution of India 
eiyoins upon the Praident of India to appoint 
a Finance Copunisiion of five members within 
two years of the commencement of the Consti¬ 
tution. Afterwards at the end of every five 
yean, or at such earlier time as the President 
considered necessary,' a Finance Commission 
was to be appointed. The fact that within 
twentyfive yean six Finance Commissions have 
been appointed and completed their work 
shows that the President has appointed a 
Finance Commission oftencr that he needed 
to. The duty of the Commission is to re¬ 
commend as to the distribution between the 
Central Government and the State Govern¬ 
ments of the net proceeds of taxes and the 
principles which should govern the grants-in- 
aid of the revenues of the States out of the 
Consolidated Fund of India. The President 
can also refer to the Commission any other 
matter for the Commission’s recommendation 
“in the interests of sound finance”. 

The Sixth Finance Commission was 
appointed on 28th June, 1972 with the for¬ 
mer Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, 
Mr. Brahmananda Reddy, as Chair man, Of 
the four other members of the Commission, 
one was a high court judge, one an academi¬ 
cian, one a member of the Planning Commi¬ 
ssion and the other an ofheial of the Govern¬ 
ment of India who also acted as Member- 
Secretary of the Commission. The Commi¬ 
ssion, which was asked to submit its report by 
21 October l973» did so on 28 October 1973. 
At the timo of writing this article, the report 
had not been made public by the Govern¬ 
ment. The idea behind asking the Commi- 
ttioa to expedite submitting its report was to 
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get the benefit of the Commistion’s rccommeh- 
dations in giving a final shape to the Fifth 
Five Year Plan due to come into effect pn the 
first of April, 1974. 

Two New Tasks 

The Sixth Finance Commission had vdder 
terms of reference than any of the previous 
Five Commissions. For the first time the 
Commission was asksd to assess the non-plan 
capital gap of the States on a uniform and 
comparable basis for the five years 1974-75 to 
1978-79. In the light of the assessment the 
Commission was expected to view the debt 
position of the States and suggest measures of 
relief. 

The other matter, which was referred to 
the Commission for the first time, was a re¬ 
view of the policy and arrangements in regard 
to the financing of relief expenditure by the 
States affected by natural calamities. The 
Commission was requested to examine the 
feasibility of establishing a national fund to 
which the Central and State Governments 
could contribute a percentage of their revenue 
receipts. 

At the end of March 1972 the total debt of 
all the State Governments combined together 
amounted to Rs. 9,568 crores which rose to 
Rs. 10,794 crores by March 1973 (according 
to the revised estimates) and was expected, to 
go up still higher to Rs. 11,673 crores by 
March 1974 (according to the budget esti¬ 
mates). The ratio of State debt liabilities to 
national income (at current prices) rose from 
20.6 per cent in 19^-61 to 27,3 per cent in 
1972-73. Outstanding loans from the Central 
Government in March 1973 was 74.2 per cent 
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of the total State debt. The break-up of the 
debt in March 1973 wai as fellows : 

(a) Permanent debt representing current 
and expired loans floated in the market and 
bonds issued in connection with abolition of 
aamindari, jagirdari etc. Rs. 1,462 crores ; 
(b) floating debt representing ways and 
means advances and overdrafts from the 
Reserve Bank of India and cash credits from 
the Slate Bank of India and other commercial 
banks Rs. 296 crores; (c) loans from the 
Centre Rs. 8,010 crores; (d) other debt 

Rs. 302 crores ; and (e) unfunded debt in¬ 
cluding State Provident Fund, postal insurance 
and life annuity funds, staff beneni funds, etc. 
and special loans Rs. 724 crores. The six 
Hindi-speaking States accounted for Rs. 39l3 
crores or 36.25 per cent of the total debt 
of the State Governments in March 1973. 
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Their loans from the Central Crovwrhment 
totalling Rs. 3009 crores constituted over 37 
per cent of the loans given by the Central 
Government to the States. The share of the 
Hindi-speaking States in this total debt as on 
March 31, 1973 was as follows: Bihar 
Rs. 967 crores, Haryana Rs. 278 crores, Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh Rs. 133 crores, Madhya Pradesh 
Rs. 600 crores, Rajasthan Rs. 822 crores and 
Uttar Pradesh Rs. 1113 crores. At the end of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan, i. c., at the end of 
March 1974 the debts of the Hindi-speaking 
States arc also due to go up along with those 
of the other States. According to the budget 
estimates of the State Governments concerned 
for the year 1973-74 the debt position of the 
Hindi-speaking States would be as follows at 
the end of Fourth Five Year Plan (31 March 
1974) ; 

(In crores of Rs) 


Name of Permanent Floating Loans from Oth' 

State debt debt the Centre del 




Bihar 

87 (75) 

53 (53) 

796(748) 

14 (12) 

81 (79) 

1031 (^>67) 

Haryana 

38 (31) 

8(8) 

216 (215) 

12(10) 

19 (14) 

293 (278) 

Himachal Pradesh 

4(1) 

-(-) 

132 (118) 

1(1) 

16(13) 

153 (133) 

Madhya Pradesh 

75 (70) 

-(-) 

433 (422) 

31 (26) 

98 (82) 

637 (600 

Rajasthan 

89 (76) 

2(2) 

750 (696) 

18(16) 

36 (32) 

895 (822) 

Uttar Pradesh 

214 (188) 

8(8) 

838 (810) 

28 (25) 

101 (82) 

1189(1113) 

Toial for 

I66t 

304 

8536 

342 

827 

11673 

all the States 

(1462) 

(296) 

(8010) 

(302) 

(724) (10794) 


Source : Reserve Bank of India : Report on Currency and Finance 

1972-73, Pp 5118-119. 

Note : Figures in bracket represent the situation as at the end of 

March, 1973. 

While considering the debt position of the (including Rs. 130 crores towards the scheme 
States it has to be borne in mind that now the special accommodation to meet the overall 
States have been receiving less from the non-Plan gaps of some States) was estimated 

Central Government than they are expected to in 1972-73 central budget at Rs, 1091 crores. 

pay back. The total amount of loans (gross) In the same year the repayment of loans by 

to the States for Plan and non-Plan purposes the States to the Centre was estimated at 
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R>. 758 crores and payment of interest at 
Rs. 345 crores. In other words, the States 
were expected to pay to the Centre Rs, 1103 
crores while they were getting as loan only 
Rs. 1091 crores ! It is clear that the State 
Governments cannot be expected to pay back 
the huge debt to the Centre. At the end of 
1968*69 the total outstanding debt of the State 
Governments was Rs. 6923.81 crores com¬ 
pared with Rs. 11,673 crores five years later. 
In ly68-69 the average per capita debt of the 
States was Rs. 132.96. The per capita debt in 
the Hindi States was: Bihar Rs. 110.83, 
Haryana Rs. 164.73, Madhya Pradesh 
Rs. 118.03, Rajasthan Rs. !97.39 and Uttar 
Pradesh Rs. 92.07. True, per capita tax 
revenue in most of the Hindi States was less 
than the average (Rs. 21.92) for all the States 

( Bihar~Rs. 12.06 ; Haryana Rs. 25.95 ; 
Madhya Pradesh Rs. 16.94; Rajasthan 
Rs. 19.50 and Uttar Prade.sh Rs. 14.60. It 
has to be borne in mind at the same time that 
per capita income in these States (Bihar 
Rs. 265 ; Haryana Rs. 445 ; Madhya Pradesh 
Rs. 325 ; Raja.sthan 314; and Uttar Pradesh 
Rs. 306) was again much less than the average 
(Rs. 369 in 1964-65), the only exception being 
Haryana which also had a per capita taxation 
(Rs. 28.95) higher than the average for all the 
States. Even then the States were expected to 
raise Rs. 1108.7 crores of additional tax revenue 

during the Fourth Five Year Plan of which 
the share of the Hindi-speaking States was 
Rs. 445 crores (Bihar Rs. 100 crores, Haryana 
Rs. 30 crores, Madhya Pradesh Rs. 100 crores, 
Rajasthan Rs. 40 crores and Uttar Pradesh 
Rs. 175 crores). Between 1967-68 and 1973- 
74 the tax revenue of the State Governments 
rose from Rs. 1086.63 crores to Rs. 2013.56 
crores or by Rs. 926.93 crores. Of this in¬ 
crease, the Hindi-speaking States accounted 
for Rs. 226.41 crores (Bihar Rs. 45.32 crores, 
Hatyuu Rs. 38.75 crojres, Madhya Pradesh 
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Rs. 49,40 crores, Rajasthan Rs. 35.90 erpres 
and Uttar Pradesh Rs. 57.04 crores). Ob¬ 
viously most of the Hindi States miserably 
failed in raising even the amount of resources 
they had agreed to raise during the period of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. There is no 
change even after taking non-tax revenue into 
account. The increase in revenue for Bihar 
comes to Rs. 50.58 crores (against Rs. tOO 
crores agreed to ), Haryana Rs. 34.58 crores 
(against Rs. 300.00 crores), Madhya Pradesh 
Rs. 67-08 erorcs (against Rs. 100 crores), 
Rajasthan Rs. 32.20 crores (against Rs. 40 
crores) and Uttar Pradesh Rs. 33.88 crores 
(against a promise of Rs. 175 crores). 

The States taken together failed to raise 
the additional resources promised by them, 
the Hindi-speaking States failing more 
miserably. This further affected their capa¬ 
city to repay the debt to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Accordingly, the Sixth Finance Com¬ 
mission has recommended changes in the 
existing terms of repayment to give relief to 
the States totalling Rs. 1,970 croies. As a 
result, Maharashtra will get relief to the extent 
of Rs. 66 crores, li'ttar Pradesh Rs. 150 crores, 
Andhra Pradesh Rs. 181 crores and Rajasthan 
Rs. 258 erorcs. 

Famine Relief Grant 

All the Finance Commissions considered 
the necessity of taking into account the likely 
expenditure on relief measures incurred by the 
State Governments on account of naturad 
calamities like droughts, floods and famine. 
The Fifth Finance Commission assessed the 
amounts likely to be required on this account 
on the basis of the average expenditure for the 
nine years 1957-58 to 1965-66, increased by 
25 per cent in each case. However, the 
provision allowed by the Fourth Finance 
Commission was retained wherever it was 
higher than the figure worked out by the EiftK 
Finance Commission. The Fifth Finance 
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Commission allowed an average annual pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 14.47 crores on this basis to the 
different States with the observation that 
**whi]e continuing the practice of making a 
separate annual provision for expenditure 
under famine relief we consider that the excess 
of such provision over the actual expenditure 
required in excess of the provision over the 
actual expenditure on famine relief in each 
year should be transferred to a separate 
Famine Relief Fund, which may be drawn 
upon in other years for meeting expenditure 
required in excess of the provision allowed by 
u»”. (Para 6.17 of the Report). 

As it tvurned out, the years covered by the 
recommendations of the Fifth Finance Commi¬ 
ssion witnessed some of the worst spells of 
drought and floods in the history of the coun¬ 
try. That called for a much larger allocation 
for famine relief by the State Governments, 
Thus, while in 1972-73 disbursements on 
account of relief were budgeted to rise by 
Rs. 272 crores (4.4 per cent) over the preced¬ 
ing year (1971-72), they went up by as much 
as Rs. 874 crores (14.2 per cent). Non- 
developmental expenditure of the State 
Governments went up by more than 20 per 
cent against 3.8 per cent estimated earlier. 


Four* fifths of this increase in expenditure 
were accounted for by famine relief. Expen¬ 
diture on famine relief went up from the 
budgeted provision of Rs. 67 crores to Rs. 317 
crores. Nine States—Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Mysore, Orissa. Rajasthan and West Bengal 
accounted for Rs. 292 crores or over 90 per 
cent of the total famine relief expenditure. An 
idea of the increase in expenditure on famine 
relief in recent years was given by the fact 
tha t whereas during 1966-67 and 1967-68— 
two of the worst years of famines in the recent 
past—expenditure on famine relief was Rs. 78 
crores and Rs. 87 crores respectively, in 1972- 
73 the expenditure reached the straggering 
amount of Rs. 317 crores. The provision of 
279 crores during the current (1973-74) budget 
year was also several times higher than that in 
any of those two years. Expenditure on famine 
relief as percentage of the total revenue 
expenditure of the States fell from 5.1 per 
cent in 1969-70 to 3.1 per cent in 1971-72 but 
was up hundred per cent in the following year 
(1972-73) when it jumped up to 6.6 per cent. 
In the budget for 1973-74 expenditure on 
famine relief is estimated at 5.4 per cent of the 
total expenditure. The relative position in 
the Hindi-speaking States was as fnUotvs : 


Expenditure on famine relief as percentage of total revenue expenditure 


Name of_ 
States *“ 



1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

I97M3 

1973.74 


(Accounts) 

(Accounts) 

(Accounts) 

(revised es- 
dmsie) 

(Budget es¬ 
timate) 

Bihar 

0.7 

1.5 

5.3 

5.6 

1.4 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.7 

1.2 

0.9 

5.1 

4*5 

Rajasthan 

30.3 

20.3 

3.3 


^3 

Total 

5.1 

3.1 

3.6 

. 6,6 

5;4 



mAKtis: coummm 5^ 


The* Sixth Finance Commitision has rejec¬ 
ted the proposal for setting up a national 
famine relief fund fed by Central and State 
contributions. It has instead recommended 
larger provisions for the development of 
drought and flood*prone areas during the 
Fifth Five Year Plan. Under the annual 
provisions suggested by the Commission for 
the difTercnt States Rajasthan would get the 
largest amount of Rs. 10 crores, while Andhra 
Pradesh and Maharashtra would get Rs. 4 
crorea each. 

Financial Sitaation in the States 

The discussion on the finances of States in 
this country has generally suffered from a 
complete. tnisundersU nding of the compulsions 
under which the State Governments have had 
to function. Most of the writers have been 
critical of what they have considered the 
“financial irresponsibility” of the States. 
Particular mention has been made of the 
overdrafts drawn by the State Governments 
from the Reserve Bank of India. The first 
important point forgotten by the critics of the 
State Governments is that it is not the State 
Governments alone that have to draw 
overdrafts from the Reserve Bank of India. 
In point of fact, the Central Government has 
always drawn a larger overdraft than all the 
State Governments combined together for the 
last nine years running. Indeed, in three of 
these nine years (in 1.966-67, 1969*70 and 1972- 
73 ) the State Governments combined together 
had shown a surplus budget and had thus done 
away with the need for any overdrafts. But 
the Central budget showed a deficit during 
Mch of these nine years from 1965-66 to 1973, 
74. The cumulative deficit of the Central 
Government during these nine years ran to 
the staggering amount of Rs. 2,685 crores. 
Compart with this, the cumulative deficit of 
all the Shite Gpvernmentt amounted to no 


more than Rs 104 crores: (See die Beserve 
Bank of /neffo Report on Curifncy iond JFliiQmt 
1972-73, p 138 ), 

All major political, economic and. 
administmtive decisions are tsdeen m this 
country by the Central Aoveniment wht^ 
does not consult the State Governments while 
taking such decisions. The State Govern- 
mccus are thus often forced to deal with 
extraordinary situations created by the 
Central Government. Deficit financing 
indulged in by the Central Government 
pushes up prices of all commodities and, 
services. The decision to raise steel prices 
suddenly by as much as about Rs 800 per ton 
in some cases, for example, ptishes up the cost 
of construction in the States without any 
Fault on their part. Much the same impact 
has been caused by the hike in the prices of' 
petrol and petroleum products which has 
brought about a large scale dislocation 
in the working of several States. Examples 
could be cited ad Infinitum. In short, most of 
the time of the State Governments is taken to 
adjust their working to the far-reaching 
impact of the Central Government's decisions. 

It is a grave blunder to blame the State 
Governments for financial indicipllne which 
is not their own making but which is 
imposed on them by the actions of the 
Central Government decided upon without 
cousulting the State Governments. 

Income-tax Distribuion 

There is considerable force in the demand 
of the States for enhancing the share of the 
States in inome-tax. A great injustice was 
done when in 1959 income-tax paid by the 
companies was excluded from the divisible 
pool and was merged in corporation tax. 
This measure not only eroded the divisible 
pool of income-tax to be allocated to thei 
States but deprived the States of a source of 
income which has a builtrin buoyaficy. The 
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fact is that receipts on account of corporation 
tax have been growing much faster than 
receipts on account of income-tax. Between 
1958-59 and 1972-73 (revised estimates) 

corporation tax receipts rose from Rs 54.3 
crorcs to Rs 558 crores or more then then ten 
times. During the same period receipts on 
accou.nt of income-tax rose from Rs 172.8 
crores in 1958-59 to Rs 668 crores in 
1972-73 (revised estimates) or a little 
over three times. While in 1958-59 
corporation tax receipts at Rs 54.3 crores 

amounted to very much less than even one- 
third of income-tax receipts at Rs 172.8 crores, 
in 1972-73 corporation receipts at Rs 558 
crores were short of equalling income-tax 
receipts at Rs 668 crorcs by only Rs 110 
crores. It has to be borne in mind that 
during this inteivcnirg period of fifteen years 
there have been five years when receipts on 
account of corporation tax exceeded receipts 
on account of income-tax and in one year 
1961-62 they almost equalled (corporation 
tax Rs 160.8 crorcs, income-tax Rs 161 
crores). This happened in 1962-63 
( cerporatirn tax Rs 220.1 crorcs, income-tax 

Rs 187.4 crors), 1963-64 ( corporation tax Rs 
287.3 croies, income-tax Rs 245,6 crores ), 
1964-65 (corporation tax Rs 313.6 crores, 
income-tax R.s 266.9 crores), 1965-66 
(corporation tax Rs 304,8 crores, income-tax 
Rs 271.8 crores) and 1966-67 (corporation tax 
Rs 330.8 crorcs, income tax Rs 306.6 crores ). 
No Fin ace Commission has so far been able 
to do justice to the States’ claim for a larger 
share of income tax. The hold of centralism 
in this country was so servere that at one time 

the divi.sisiblc pool was only 50 per cent of the 
total income t.ix coUected. The proportion 
WAS retained at that level by the Fifth Finance 
Commission. According to a statement made 
by Mr K Brahmananda Reddy, Chairman 
of the Sixth Finance Commission at Flydera* 


bad on April 29, 1973, most of the States 
had urged the Commission to recommend 
the entire collection of income tax to be 
divided among the States instead of only 75 
per cent as recommended by the Fifth 
Finance Commission. According to news¬ 
paper reports, Sixth Finance Commission 
has recoraended that 80 per cent of 
income tax collection should be divided 
among the States. In other words, the 
Slates’ share of income tax has been raised by 
five per-centage points. Receipts on income- 
tax totalled Rs 668 crorcs in 1972-73 (rcvi.scd 
esiimatc). The basis of distribution of the 
proceeds of income tax would be i (a) of the 
net proceeds of taxes on income in each 
financial year, a sum equal to 1.79 per cent 
will be the share of the Union Territories : 
(b) the percentage to be assigned to the States 
after deducting the portion representing the 
proceeds attributable to the Union Territories 
will be 80 per cent. According to the scheme 
of devolution, the proportion of income* tax 
proceeds to be distributed to’ Uttar Pradesh 
will be 15 per cent, Mahara.shtra 11 per cent, 

Bihar 9.6 per cent and Andhra Pradesh 7.7 per 
cent. 

Excise Duties 

There has been a contrary movement in 
the determination of the States’ share of the 
Union excise duties. The First Finance 
Commission decided that forty per cent of the 
Union excise duties should be distributed to 
the States ; but the Second Finance 
Gomacission reduced it to twentyfive per cent* 
The Third Finance Comic ission reduced the 
share further to only twenty per cent. The 
Fourth and the Fifth Finance Commissions 
maintained the same percentage. It has to be 
pointed out, however, that while the First 
Finance Commission had {taken into account 
only three of the thirteen Items then subject to 
excise duty for the purpose of distribution of 
excise duties to the Sates^ the Fourth Finance 
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CommiuioQ exteiuied' the sharing scheme to 
all the items subject to buic excise and the 
Fifth Finance Commission went a step further 
and brought into the divisible pool all special 
excise levies also (though this was limited to 
the last two years for which the Fifth 
Commission’s recommendations were appli¬ 
cable, namely 1972-73 and 1973-74). The 
extension of the list should normally have 
resulted into a gain for the States if the 
proportion marked for the divisible pool had 
remained constant. Since, however, the 
proporioa was reduced from forty per cent 
recommended by the First Finance 
Commission to twenty per cent by the Fifth 
Finance Commission, the gain for the States 
has been much less. The demand of the 
States has been that the entire net proceeds, 
both from the basic excise and the special 
excise duties, should be shared with the States 
and that the States* share in the divisible pool 
should be raised from twenty per cent to at 
least 33-1/3 per cent of the net collections. 
The Sixth Finance Commission has reportedly 
rejected that demand and maintained the 
divisible pool at twenty per cent of the net 
collection of Union excise duties. What it 
means in practice can be gauged from the fact 
that Union excise duties rose from a mere Rs 
67.5 crores in 1950-51 to Rs 2423 crores in 
1972-73 (revised estimate) and to Rs 2741 
crores in 1973-74 (budget estimate). Twenty 
per cent of Rs 2741 crores is only Rs 548.20 
crores while 33-1/3 per cent will make it Rs 
923.66 crores! By rejecting the States’ 
demand for raising the percentage share of the 
divisible pool of Union excise duties the 
Sixth Finance Commission had deprived the 
States of as much as Rs 365.46 crores! 

Additional Duties of Excise : 

Additional excise duties are duties levied 
in 1957 on textiles, sugar and tobacco in lieu 
of States’sales taxes thereon, lliis was done 


is" 

by the Govetnment of tndU with a view to 
minimising the chances of leakage and evasion 
and the convenience to trade and industry 
resulting from levy at the point of production. 
The Fifth Finance Commission recorded the 
dissatisfaction of the States over the roannir 
of administration of additional excise duties. 
The complaint of the States was that while the 
Government of India had been increasing 
the basic excise duties and introducing 
special excise duties on the same eornmodities, 
it had kept unchanged the rates of the 
additional excise duties. Between 1958-59 

and 1967-68 the revenue from the basic and 
special excise duties on these three 
commodities had increased by more than 
seventy per cent while that from additional 
excise duties increased only by 45 per cent. 
The Fifth Finance Commission noted that “if 
the States had been free to exercise their 
power to levy sales tax on textiles, sugar and 
tobacco many of them would have been able 
to realise more tax revenue from them.’* 

Here was thus another constraint imposed on 
the tax raising capacity of the State Govern¬ 
ments. It is true that the law does not, 
strictly speaking, prevent the State 
Governments from levying sales tax on the 
specified commodities, but if any State 

Government did impose such a sales or 
purchase tax, no sums would be paid to the 
State Government as its share out of the net 
proceeds of additional excise duties unless the 
Government of India directed otherwise 
by a special order. It is easy to sec 
why no sensible State Government 
should invite such a forfeiture of its sure 
income through an action which has, 
besides, serious adverse implications for the 
economy of the State. The sales tax, if 
imposed by any State, would be in addition to 
the additional excise duty and would, there¬ 
fore, push up prices. The Fifth Finance 






Committion observed that “inasmuch as the 
States are generally opposed to it (scheme » 

additional excise duties), v^c consider that it 

would not be desirable to continue the scheme 
unless the Government of India, after 
discussing the matter further with the State 
Governments, can arrive at a genera 
agreement for its continuance ivith smtabc 
modiHcations.” The Commission further 
suggested that "such discussions with the 
State Governments may be held as soon m 
possible” para 5-14 on (page 42, Report of the 
Finance Commission 1969). 

When the additional excise duties were 
introduced in 1957 in lieu of tax on 

sugar, textiles and tobacco the States had been 
provided the guarantee that share 
State in the additional/excise duties would not 
be less than the revenue rcaUsed from the levy 
ofMtaaxonthaeite-m tor the fioaocal 
year 1956..57 in that State. During the 
seventeen years that elapsed since then, the 
receipts on account of additional excise duties 
have grown tremendously. Thus, apditional 
excise duty receipts grew from Rs 2-6 
in 1957-58 to Rs 144 crores in 1973-74 (budget 
estimate) or more than hfyfivc times: The 
question is how, after paying the guaranteed 
amounts to the States, the balance (which is so 

much larger than the guaranteed a®®'"*) *“ 

to be distributed to the different States. 

: (Four successive Finance Commissions declined 
to accede to the request of the State 
Governments to determine afresh the 

■ guaranteed amount to the different Slates.) 
/; Unfortunately, there has been no unanimity 
.Camong the States or the successive Finance 
Sijdrnmissions on the adoption of any specific 
^ formula for determining the contnbuuon 

Wdc by each State to the divisible surplus of 
■" additional excise duty receipts. 

■ Bninec Commission had determined the 
g^anteed amount. The Third Finance 



Commission adopted, dtc twin bma ^ 

of sales tax collections and populabon, e 
Fourth Hnance Commission sought to giye a 

gnatci weightege to collMtiw, ttan 
L«l.tion while the ‘Fifth F»»nce 
CommlMion pieced a greater reUance on 
population to dctetminc the share of e^ch 
State. Broadly speaking, the economically 
more developed States canvass sales 
collection as the basis of calculation, while t e 
poorer States (generally having a larger 
population) insist on population as the bas«. 
The Fifth Finance Commission laid down the 
following principle: After deducting 2.05 
per cent of the net proceeds of *‘‘^^^*°*“* 
excise duty for the Union Territories. 0,83 per 
cent for Jammu and Kashmir, 0.09 percent 
for Nagaland, the balance 97.03 per cent o 
the net proceeds should be distributed to the 

differentStates in the following manner : 

State Guaranteed Amount 
(Rs lakhs) 


Percentage 
distribution of 
excess amount 


Andhra Predesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Mysore 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Tamil Nadu 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 


235.24 

85.08 

130.16 
323.45 

65.46 

95.08 

155.17 
637.77 
100.10 

85.10 
96.07 

90.10 
285.34 
57181 
28041 


Total loogoo; ; 
(Paragraph lil of the Report of the 
Commission 1969 • " > ; 




<3r«atloii ttidlway 

Under Article 269 of the Constitution the 
State Oovernments were levying tax on 
railway passenger fares. In 1957 the Central 
Government took over the responsibility and 
levied a tax on railway fares as a percentage 
of fares, which was subsequently allowed to be 
merged with the railway fares, with the 
condition that Railways would make to the 
Central Government every year a special 
payment for transfer to the States and that 
this special payment should be equal to the 
average collection of passenger tax during the 
three years 1959*61. On this basu the 
quantum of grant for transfer to States was 
fixed at Rs 12.50 crores. On the 
representation of the State Governments the 
quantum was raised to Rs 16.25 crores by the 
Fourth Finance Commission. This 
arrangement has been made against the 
opposition of the States, which wanted the 
reintroduction of the tax on passenger fares. 
Indeed, this arra^ement has denied the 
States access to ccmsiderable revenue which 
they would have ha| if they had been allowed 
to retain their owit\arrangemcnt. The Fifth 
Finance CommissioiSj calculated that the 
States were entitled to\ a payment of Rs 25 
crores on this account i’athcr than Rs 16.25 
crores paid to them, (Page 7.25 of the 
Report of the Finartce Commission 1969 p 73.) 
Although the Fifth Finance Commission ruled 
otit the reimposition of the tax on passenger 
fares it strongly supported the demand of the 
States for a larger grant and ’ urged the 
Railway Convention Committee tof :accept the 
same. 

^’iThiswas an evasion of its duty by the 
Fifth Finance Commission since the matter 
had been referred to it by the President under 
Article 280(3) (c) to make a specific 
recommendation.. But far more irregular has 
. been the conduct of the Railways which have 



colleeted the taxes, which should have gone to 
the States, but have failed to pay them the 
same in full. Indeed, the Railways are guilty 
of a violation of the Constitution. Article 
269 (i) (e) states that terminal taxes on goods 
or passengers carried by rail, sea, or air shall 
be levied and collected by the Government of 
India but shall be assigned to the States in 
accordance with principles of distribution to 
be determined by Parliament. In practice 
Parliament endorses the recommendations of 
the Finance Commission. 

The only equitable basis for determining 
the quantum of grant under this category is to 
relate it to passenger traffic and passenger 
earnings from the non-suburban section of the 
railways which accounts for 80 per cant of the 
total passenger kilometres and fetches nearly 
ninety per cent of the total earnings from 
passenger traffic. At the average yield of 10.7 
per cent from the tax (which was merged with 
fares) the quantum of grant would amount to 
Rs 55.58 crores in 1976-77 according to a 
calculation made by the Maharashtra 
Government (Government of Maharashtra, 
Finance Department, Memoranda submitted to 
the Sixth Finance Commission, January 1973 p 
11). It is not known what the Sixth Finance 
Commission has said in the matter. 
Grants-in*aid under Article 275 of 
Constitution 

One of the most important tasks of the 
Finance Commission is to recommend the 
payment of grants-in-aid to the different 
States from the consolidated fund 'of India. 
The Fifth Finance Commission did not 
recommend any grant under Article 275 of 
the Constitution to Bihar, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mahrashtra. Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh on the ground that they would 
be having surpluses in their budgets during the 
fiiVe year period (1969-74) covered hy the 
Commission’s recommendations. According 
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to the Commission, these States would yield a 
surplus of Rs 1270.80 crores (Bihar Rs 199.46 
crores, Gujarat Rs 158.99 crores, Haryana Rs 
79.88 crores, Madhya Pradesh Rs 15.09 
crores, Maharahtra Rs 419.29 crores, Punjab 
Rs 117.22 crores and Uttar Pradesh Rs 280.87 
crores). The Commission recommended the 
grant of Rs 637.85 crores to the other ten 
States in the following order: Andhra 
Pradesh Rs 65.01 crores, Assam Rs 101.97 
crores, Jammu and Kashmir Rs 73.68 crores, 
Kerala Rs 49.65 crores, Mysore Rs 17.99 
crores, Nagaland Rs 77.95 crores, Orissa Ks 
104.67 crores, Rajasthan Rs 51.49 crores, 
Tamil Nadu Rs 22.82 erores and West Bengal 
Rs 72.62 crores. 

Article 275 docs not lay down any specific 
criteria for determining eligibility of the States 
for grantsdn-aid. The general principle 
followed by most of the previous Finance 
Commissions has been to cover by such grants 
the non-plan revenue deficits of the States 
even after taking into account the devolution 
of taxes uisder other Articles of the 
Constitution (e.g. income.tax, excise duty, 
etc, etc.) Because the Fifth Finance 

Commission went by this principle of budgetary 
adequacy it did not recommend grants to such 
poor States like Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttir Pradesh whose per capita revenue was 
below that of the all-India average in 
1964-65. 

To avoid the pitfalls which had led to the 
neglect of the interest of the economically 
backward States, the Sixth Finance 
Commission was asked to recommend grants- 
in-aid taking into consideration (i) the 
existing practice in regard to determination 
and distribution of Central assistance Ipr 
financing State plans j (ii) the revenue 
resources of those States for the coming five 
years ending In March 1979 on the basis of 
levels of taxation likely to be reached at the 


end of 1973<‘74; (ili) the reqttiremettls oh 
revenue account; (iv) adequate maintenance 
and upkeep of capital assets ; (v) the. require-* 
ents of States which are backward in standards 
of general administration for upgrading the 
administration with a view to bringing it to 
the levels obtaining in the ' more advanced 
States over a period of ten years ; and (vi) the 
scope for better fiscal management and 
economy. 

These terms of reference arc open to 
question on two counts. First is the point 
that there is hardly any one existing practice in 
regard to the determination and distribution 
of Central assistance for financing State 
plans. The Government of India had earlier 
rejected the suggestion of the Third Finance 
Commission that part of the revenue 
component of the State Plans for the period 
1962-66 should be covered by grants under 
Article 275. In support of this rejection it 
was stated that this fell within the domain of 
the Planning Commission which will allocate 
appropriate Central assistance for State plans 
undet Article 282 of the Constitution. 

The other questionable reference of the 
Government of India to .the Sixth Finance 
Commission pertains to examination of 
administrative needs. Unless definite 
standards of general administration are 
identified with reference to certain pre¬ 
determined normsy how could the Finance 
Commission possibly come to any conclusion 
whether the level of administration in a State 
was low or high ? From what is happening 
in some States, one might pardonably , 
conclude that the only norm for determining 
the excellence of administratipn seems to have 
been the number of commissioners, district 
magistrat|ffi^ police superintendents in e i 
State.. In Jimfur in one year the number of 
district vrsis increased from. 17 to, 81 or by 
over 72 per cent, smd the number of divisions. 





wAf raised from ? to 5. HoW justified is this 
decision' to boost up administrative 
expenditure in Bihar ? It is seen that in seven 
years from 19dl-62 , to 1963*59 revenue 
expenditure on general administration went 
up from Bs 4.06 crores to Rs 5.78 crores, 
while expenditure on police more than 
doubled from Rs 6.06 crores to Rs 12.26 
crores. There is no doubt that the 
multiplication of districts and divisions would 
boost up expenditure on general adminis¬ 
tration and police still further. A similar trend 
in the rise of expenditure under these heads 
was noticeable in the other States as well. 
This growth in non-developmental expendi¬ 
ture cannot but affect adversely expenditure 
on devlopmental projects. The fact that in a 
situation where resources are tight the 
Finance Commission has been asked to suggest 
increases in non-developmental expenditure of 
the States is an indication of the great extent 
to which the bureaucratic ascendancy over the 
Government of the country has reached. 

The Kulak Lobby 

A peculiar aspect of the Government in the 
Hindi-speaking States is the continued hold of 
the landed gentry over the admnistration. This 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
treatment by the Government in these States 
of land revenue. In most of the States land 
revenue is fixed in monetary terms. 
Whatever may have been the position earlier, 
with the steep rise in the prices of aqricultural 
products the burden of incidence of land 
revenue on agriculturists has become almost 
nil. Since it is a tax levied bn ownership of 
land, thdre is * no question of its being 
inequitousi The inequity, if there were any, 
lies in the fact of Uiis tax not being progressive 
enough to tax the richer sections at a higher 
rate as is done in the case of income-tax where 
persom higher incomes have to pay 
taxes at a higher rate. While considermg 


ways and means of augmenting revenue it was 
thus open to most of the State Governments to 
increase land revenue steeply without at all' 
adding to the incidence of the tax which is 
really very low as can be seen from the 
following table: 

Incidence of land revenue per hectare 
of sown area 



States Land Net area Land 


Revenue in sown in Revenue per 
1967-68 1965-66 hectare 

(Rs crores) (1000 hectares) (Rs) 


Bihar 

3.24 

8338 

3.89 

Haryana 

1.43 

3403 

4.20 

Madhya Pradesh 

7.26 

16529 

4.39 

Rajasthan 

10.14 

14131 

7.18 

Uttar Pradesh 

25.33 

17343 

14.61 

All-India 

98.95 

134721 

7.34 


Since agricultural producers in all States 
now get more money out of their produce per 
hectare the incidence of land revenue is;* in 
fact, declining very fast. The per capita land 
revenue (including agricultural income-tax) in 
1967-68 was only 64 paise in a year in Bihar, 
Rs 1.57 in Haryana, Rs 1.94 in Rajasthan and 
Rs 3.03 in Uttar Pradesh, the all-India 
average being Rs 2,36. Compare with this 
tax demand the per capita expenditure of the 
various State Governments on agriculture and 
animal husbandry which was (in 1967-68) Rs 
3.00 in Bihar, Rs 3.31 in Haryana, Rs 2.58 in 
Madhya Pradesh, Rs 2.89 in Rajasthan and 
Rs 2.05 in Uttar Pradesh. There was a great 
scope for augmenting the income of the State 
Governments by imposing a surcharge on land 
revenue on owners of land above a 
predetermined ceiling. It was not done and 
several State Govmments went to the other 
extreme of abolishing land revenue. As it 
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was, many State Governments had not been 
collecting land revenue even before deciding 
to abolish the same. The arrears of land 
revenue in the Hindi>speaking States were as 
follows; Bihar Rs 10.71 |crorcs, Haryana Rs 
0,34 crore, Madhya Pradesh Rs 3.77 crorcs, 
Rajasthan Rs 5.50 crorcs, and Uttar Pradesh 
Rs 9.04 crores )for Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 
the figures are for March 1969, for others 
for March 1968). Indeed, over the 
years percentage of arrears of land revenue 
to the total demand was going up as can be 
seen from the following table : 

Percentage of Land Revenue Arrears 
to the Total Demand 


S tates 

1964.65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Bihar 

29.13 

31.22 

66.77 

85.44 

Haryana 

— 

_ 

30.09 

17,80 

Madhya Pradesh 





13.29 

20.07 

40.25 

37.78 

Rajasthan 

32.91 

51.08 

, M.44 

33.27 

Uttar Pradesh 





9.43 

11.38 

32.10 

21.24 


Instead of making any effort to collect the 
huge arrears the Governments in several 
States abolished the tax altogether or 
announced vaious concessions. The Fifth 
Finance Commission estimated the loss on this 
account during the fivc-ycar period 1959-70 to 
1973-74 as follows; Madhya Pradesh Rs 9 
crores, and Uttar Pradesh Rs 26.25 crorcs. 
The scope for increasing land revenue aid 
imposing an agricultural income tax is given 
by the fact that as a whole taxes on land 
eomtitute only a negligible fraction of the 
agricultural incomes of the States. Taxes on 
land in 1667>68 were only 0.52 per cent of 
the agricultural income of Bihar, 0.63 per 
• Haryana, I.)6 per cent in Madhya Pradesh, 
2^49 p«r cent in Rajasthan and .78 per 


cent Jin Uttar Pradesh. The aU*India 
average was 1.34 per cent. 

Total Transfer to States (1952-53 to 1973-74) 

The First Finance Commission had made 
recommendations according to which a total 
sum of Rs 322.16 crores was transferred to the 
States from the Centre (Rs 283.36 crores as 
share of taxes and Rs 38.80 crores as grants) 
between 1952-53 and 1956-57. Under the 
recommendations of the Second Finance 
Commission a sum of Rs 1048.97 exores was 
transferred from the Centre to the States 
during the five years 1957-58 to 1961-42 (of 
which Rs 851,77 crores represented share of 
taxes and Rs 197.20 crores grants). During 
the three years 1962-63 to 1965-66 a sum of 
Rs 1310.76 crores was transferred to the 
States from the Centre (Rs 1066,76 crores as 
share of taxes and Rs 244 crores as grants). 
The transfer from the Centre to States under 
the recommendations of the Fourth Finance 
Commission during the three years 1966-67 to 
1968-69 totalled Rs 1745.02 crores (Rs 1323.19 
crorcs share of taxes and Rs 421.03 crorcs of 
grants). During the five years 1969-70 to 
1973-74 covered by the recommendations of 
the Fifth Finance Commission the States 
received as share in Central taxes a total sum 
of Rs 4532.5 crores—-Rs 625.4 crores in 1969- 
70, Rs 755.7 crores in 1970-71, Rs 942.2 crores 
in 1971-72, Rs 1062.9 crores in 1972-73 
(revised estimate)and Rs 1146.3 crores in 1973- 
74 (budget estimate). The Commission had 
recommended grants totalling Rs 637.85 
crores Thus the total transfer from the 
Centre to the States during the period covered 
by the recommendatiom of the Filth Finance. 
Commission came to Rs 5170.35 crores. (The 
amount estimated by the Fifth Finance 
Commission was actually Rs 4266.30 crorei. 
But as the actual revenue was larger than 
estimates, the actual receipts by the State 
Governments will be higher at abcuf Rs 






53 crorea. According to the calculations of 
the Fifth Finance Commission, the share of 
the Hindi-speaking States to this transfer of 
funds from the Centre to the States was; 
Bihar Rs 407*38 crorcs, Haryana Rs 59,61 
crores, Madhys Pradesh Rs 274,32 crorcs, 
Rajasthan Rs 221,65 crores and Uttar Pradesh 
Rs 620.12 crores. Actually they got some 
more in view of buoyancy of the revenues). 
Daring the last twentyone years a total sum of 
Rs 9597,26 crores was transferred from the 
Centre to the States of which Rs 8057.58 crores 
represented the States’ share in the Central 
taxes and Rs 1539.68 crores as grants under 
Article 275 of the Constitution. As our 


analysis above has shown, the States were 
entitled to a much higher amount.. The Sixth 
Finance Commission has repor tedly 

recommended a devolution of about Rs 8500-^ 
Rs 9000 crores to the States from the Centre. 
In absolute terms the quantum recommended 
by the Sixth Finance Commission is no doubt 
larger than that recommended by any, 
previous Commission. But insofar as the 
Sixth Finance Commission also went by the 
criteria of the Fifth Finance Commission in 
most matters, the increase is merely a 
reflection in the growth of revenue in general 
and not so much of any greater justice done 
to the States. 






















C. F. ANDREWS ; A SOUL in forment 
BHUPENDRANATH SEAL 


The life of Charles Freer Andrews was one 
of “implicit” faith in Christ, He lived to 
understand more and more the love of Christ, 
the Good Shepherd, whom he gave his heart 
and regarded as his “Lord, Master and 
Friend”. His faith in Christ was too deeply 
rooted in him to be shaken by any means. But 
there were, however, moments of severe shocks 
and religious conflicts in him that tossed his 
soul and gave him an intense inward agony. 
But it was always his love of Christ that was 
ultimately triumphant. 

Andrews was confronted with one of the 
most severe spiritual conflicts of his life when, 
at the age of nineteen, he was wanted by his 
father to be in the ministry of their Church. 
This desire of his father at once raised a tumult 
in his soul. He found it too difScult to accede 
immediately to his fatlier’s will. He remained 
silent and turned inward. He deeply pondered 
over his past life. As he looked at his own 
conscience, thoughts of his “unacknowledged 
wrong doings’* came crow'ding to his mind. 
The more the days passed the more hb 
misgivings for not answering to his father 
increased. Andrews found no words ade<]uate 
enough to express his inward agony. He 
wrote in what I owe to Christ: “An evening 
' Came, when as I knelt to pray before retiring 
to rest, the strong conviction of sin and 
, impurity came upon me without warning, with 
such over-powering strength that every shred 
of false convention was torn aside and 1 knew 
myself as J really was. The sudden agony 


that followed.broke upon me like a 

lightning flash, leaving at first nothing but 
black darkness behind it. I buried my head 
in my hands and knelt there with God ip an 
anguish of spirit that blotted out everything 
else and left me groping for the light”. But 
the tumult of his soul subsided when he found 
upon him God’s abounding love. His realiza* 
tion of God’s peace and forgiveness came 
stealing into his life in his prayer. Andrews 
was torn by spiritual conflicts while at 
Cambridge. He was at first deeply shocked 
by the doctrine of eternal torment for the 
damned which he found, was held by the 
members of the Christian Soefd Union. 
Andrews found this doctrine highly opposed 
to the character of Christ in whose love and 
forgiveness he had found new paths for him¬ 
self. He always believed that Christ was the 
perfect image of God who is Love. Andrew’s 
faith in God’s love was not shaken even in the 
midst of intellectual inquisitiveness at- 
Cambridge. But his spiritual problems wefe 
not all over. There arose in him a sense of 
alienation from the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
to which his family belonged. This was 
caused by his doubts in the justness of the 
literal verbal inspiration of the Bible. But his 
doubts were over when he found sat!sf)n:9g 
answer to his problems tti the teaching), of 
Bishop Westcott of Durham and Charies.Gort^. 
During his five years of life at Cambridge the 
Church of England was giving neV religious 
insight that made him learn the secret of hi* 
peace. 




Andrews Imd to pAss through severe tsental 
torioents when he was ordained priest pi the 
Southwork Cathedral in June 'I89^ tiis 
desire for ordination Was fulfilled. But he felt 
restless to think fibat he could not subscribe 
with full conviction to some of the Articles 
of Religion appended to the Book of Common 
Players. His conflict, however, gave way to 
joy which he found in his new life of religious 
service. But he continued to be torn between 
his desires to serve the sick and the lost on the 
one hand and perform the duties of a priest 
on the other. He had a guilty conscience. 
Besides, his inner spirit rose against impreca* 
tion upon the sinner which he found laid in 
the Book of Common Prayers, 

Andrews had always in him a restless 
longing to give himself wholly to the service 
of his Lord and feel His presence in the inner 
lile. Bui he had to go through a long struggle 
to keep the peace of Christ in his heart. While 
in England lie always tried to rise above daily 
, cares and live in the serene atmosphere of His 
peace. But this was not to be, he wrote in 
The Inner Life, The want of rcstfulncss and 
prayer in silence always prevented him from 
feeling the joy of Christ’s presence in the Soul. 
Andrews was constantly pressed by perpetual 
call of engagements and the desire for retire¬ 
ment and peace. Andrews wrote in The Inner 
Life ; “Just before I went up to College, as I 
have already told, it had become my dearest 
longing to know more of this inward peace 
which Jesus gives to the soul. But I had lost 
sight of it in the complexity of modern life, 
where too many things are crowded into each 
day”. In India Andrews found peace and 
quietuess of spirit for which he wag longing. 
But his torment was not at all over. He wrote 
in The Inner Life, a 'Tt has not been mine as yet 
to sustain i^out any break or interruption 
that peaee and quietness of spirit about which 
I have bten writing. For the old ways of 


restlessness into which I had drti’tedi before I 
came to India, in 1904, have been like clinging 
habits hard to disentangle. They have shown 
right up to the present time, a disheartening 
tendency to return. Even though it has been 
possible to gain the mastery over them, 
through the power of Christ within the soul, 
the weakness still remains”. Throughout his 
life Andrews, who was ever a “wandering 
Christian” was thus in a restless quest for 
peace. So the inward peace which he found 
in Santiniketan made him utter in ecstasy; 

And peace at last to the restless longing 
Which swept my life with tumult vain, 

And stirred each gust of memory thronging 
Avenues drear of by-gone pain. 

Tossed to and fro I had sorely striven, 
Seeking, and finding no release : 

Here, by the palm-trees, came God-given 
Utter, ineffable, boundless peace. 

Andrews could never “shut the door of his 
heart from ail the wandering thoughts to keep 
out the world and its storms”. The sense of 
failure of meeting our Father in secret made 
Iiim suffer from an intense anguish. That was 
why Andrews, in one of his evening medita¬ 
tions told the inmates of the Christukula 
Ashram at Tirupattur : “There must be 
nothing outward and ostentatious about 
prayer” and “communion with God”. 

The life of Andrews was an embodiment of 
Ghristain love which expressed itself in acts of 
relieving the miseries of the poor. He bore 
their burdens and fulfilled the Law of Christ. 
The sorrows of the poor oppressed his soul. 
In their affliction Andrews saw the affliction of 
Jesus Himself. He saw Christ in the faces of 
the poor men who lived in utter squalor 'in the 
slums of Camden Street. It was this love that 
made him take up the cause of the poor and 
the oppressed wherever he went. Andrews 
suffered within when he saw the sufferings of 
the poor Indian labourers in Fiji, bound iq the 
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servile system of Indenture. In a letter dated 
8th July, 1915 Andrews wrote to Rabindranath 
Tagore how the sorrows of the indentured 
labourers touched him closest. In their suifeo 
ring Andrews saw the suffering of Christ. He 
told the inmates of the Ghristukula Ashram : 
“In every one of those poor and distressed 
Indians, bound down to servile labour in the 
plantations, under these immoral conditions. 
He, the Son of Man, was suffering*’. The sight 
of a poor indentured coolie whom he saw in 
Natal also remained with him a burning 
memory. He thus recounted this experience : 
“One morning about noonday while I was 
thinking of these things, lying on a chair on 
the verandah, I saw in front of me the face of 
man in fa vision. I was not sleeping ; my 
eyes were quite open. It was that poor run¬ 
away coolie I had seen in Natal. As I was 
looking the face seemed to change in front of 
me and appeared as the face of Jesus Christ”. 

Andrews felt restless till this evil of indentured 
system was brought to an end on 1st January, 
1920. But the torment of his soul remained 
as severe as before. The thought of the 
distress of the returned imigrants at Metiaburz 
constantly pained him since 1920. He told 
the inmates of the Asram at Tirrupattur about 
this inward suffering : “1 want you, tonight, 
to bear these poor Indian emigrants on your 
hearts as they are being borne on mine ; for 
the burden has become too heavy for me to 
bear alone”. Thus his love made Andrews 
restless. He rushed to distressed people of the 


Panjab, to th6 Bood-devtiAtatedL* peop)4» of 
Orissa and to the poor refugees at Chandpulr. 
The following lines taken from his essay “The 
Oppression of the Poor” written in August 
1921, describe his inward sufiering caused at 
the sight of the misery of the poor refugees at 
Chandpur: *‘l have just come out of the 
furnace of affliction at Chandpur, where, in a 
cholera encampment, we were forced to see, 
day after day, the misery of our brothers and 
sisters end their children, the t'efugees from 
Assam. If this article bears upon its surface 
the marks of fire that burnt within us, 1 know 
I shall be pardoned by all those who read my 
words with understanding hearts. For 1 cannot 
at such a time, keep a judicial aloofness from 
my subject,. This article is written soon after 
the occurence, with the vision of the scene 
itself still in front of me. 1 am giving 
memories that still burn even while I put them 
down in this Santiniketan Asram”. It was also 
this love that made Andrews feel the agony of 
the Indians suffering under the yoke of 
bondage. So he strongly pleaded for India’s 
immediate independence. The Indians’ dream 
of an independent India was Andrews* own. 
He wrote in the Hindu Annual Supplement: 
*T am an idealist and educationist and huma¬ 
nitarian. From all these three points of view 
I have no hesitation whatever in looking 
towards and hoping for, the ultimate indepen¬ 
dence of India. He wrote how the subjection 
of India was eating like iron itxto his soul* 
Andrews moved from place to place, from 
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eoant^ tb country, to uphold the Indian cause 
and bring about reconciliation between India 
and Englaud. Being an Englishman and 
follower of Christ he always suffered from 
intense agony whenever he thought that 
Christ’s racial equality was denied to the 
Indians. In the suffering of the Indians 
Andrews saw the suffering of Christ. He him¬ 
self could not avoid the feeling of his own 
guilt. He wrote in “India and Britain”: 
“For in everything we do to India, Christ 
Himself stands before us and speaks the word 

..“Ye did it unto me.*' 

Andrews suffered within whenever he found 
the forces of evil rampant in the world. The 
outbreak of the first world war gave him a 
sharp shock. It made him turn inward and 
think intensely of Jesus ^Christ and love. He 
also thought restlessly of Christ’s guidance in 
life in 1938 when the world was to face another 
crisis. Andrews said that as a Christian it was 
not possible for him to stay at rest when the 


world was going to be plunged into darkness 
He deeply studied the life of Christ and 
thought of a Christian solution of the.problem 
of human wickedness. He wrote : ^’'The true 
Ghristtan is known, not by his isolation from 
•that vast conflict against evil which leads to 
the Cross, but by preparing himself with silence 
and prayer for it, and then plunging into the 
thick of the fight with no other weapons in his 
hand but faith and love to be used for the 
healing of mankind.” 

Thus the history of the life of Charles Freer 
Andrews is the liistory of a soul in torment. 
The torment was sometimes due to his “dearest 
longing to know more of the inward peace 
which Jesus gives to the soul”. Sometimes it 
was also caused by human suffering. So when¬ 
ever we enter into the inner chamber of his 
heart wc find the torment there. The torment 
was deep as his yearning for Christ was deep. 
But his love of Christ always made his yoke 
easy and his burden light. 





WHOLESALE GRAIN TRADE TAKE OVER BY GOVERNMENT 


S. NAKKIRAM 


The Central Government, after a Jong dis¬ 
cussion, decided to take over the wholesale 
trade in wheat and rice by the public sector 
agencies. During last October, AIGG unani¬ 
mously adopted the ollkial resolution on the 
take-over of the wiiolcsale trade in wheat and 
rice and recommended the exercise of strict 
state control over the distribution of sugar, 
edible oils, standard cloth and kerosene. The 
Defence Minister Mr. Jagjivan Ram, who 
moved the motion on behalf of the working 
committee, explained the scope of the pro¬ 
posed takeover of the wholesale trade by reite¬ 
rating that the party %vas not contemplating 
either monopoly procurement or statutory 
rationing in pursuit of this resolution. He 
explained that the dual market in food-grains 
would have to continue for some extent in 
view of the peculiar conditions prevailing in 
the countryside. The producers with surplus 
grains will be permitted to sell locally for 
personal consumption without any state inter¬ 
ference. But the Government alone would 
be entitled to make bulk purchase either 
directly or through licenced agents for pur¬ 
poses of resale. Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 
while bji cling the pressmen after two day State 
Food Ministers’ C’onfercuce held at New Delhi 
during last December assured that there was 
**not a single opinion against the takeover 
decision. All that the States were worried over 
was nothing more than the dislocation in 


supplies, availability of funds, storage capacity 
and the problem of employmet for those who 
might be thrown out of jobs.” He further 
stated that, “in the present situation in the 
country, this alone can ensure that the pro¬ 
ducers get a remunerative price and food- 
grains are supplied to the consumer at a reaso¬ 
nable price.” It was finally decided to take¬ 
over the wholesale trade in wheat from April 
1973 and in rice from next season. 

Chief Ministers, like Mr. Ray of West Ben¬ 
gal, strongly and ardently supported tliis policy 
and went a step forward for the takeover of 
the wholesale trade of sugar, edible oils, stan¬ 
dard cloth, and kerosene if the present experi¬ 
ment in relation to wheat and rice proved a 
success. He attacked the wholesale traders in 
West Bengal who were non-cooperating with 
the government by suspending the import of 
foodgrains from the other States following the 
arrest of some 4000 merchants in his State. 
But Mysore Government has decided to give 
up the scheme temporarily. The Chief Minis¬ 
ter Mr. Urs said that the wholesale trade in 
food could not be taken oVer without the 
attendant requiremtmts, particularly theprict^ 
being met. The Centre did not want (he 
State Government to increase the price to 
the farmer even though it had been told thht 
the prices would be kept down. He was cer¬ 
tain of the success of the States* scheme which 
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had sought to bcue^t both the producer and 
the consumer. But, somehow, the centre felt 
that it was not possible to approve of the State 
Qovernments' stand. 

Ambitions of the Trade Takeover : 

Greater concern was given over the rise in 
food articles. Mr. Subramaniam, the Indus¬ 
trial Development Minister, eTcpressed concern 
about the rise of 7% in price level at the 
beginning of September 1972 over the level 
‘of previous year and the rise in foed-ardcles 
was as much as 12%, The people at large and 
the poorer sections in particular had been 
subjected to greater hardship, Recalling the 
party’s clear and unequivocal commitment to 
ensure to the people supplies of essential com¬ 
modities at reasonable rates, the Minister 
said that this should be fulfilled at least in 
regard to the weaker and vulnerable sections 
of the society immediately. 

The grain trade takeover would pave the 
way for holding the general price level and 
the prices of the essential commodities. Mr, 
Y. B. Chavan in his reply to the discusssion 
on the price situation at the conference of the 
Congress leaders said that the main reason 
for the price spiral was shortage of foodgrains. 
He warned that unless the grain procurement 
drive was intensified, there was no possibility 
of holding down the price of essential commo¬ 
dities. So it was expected that by means of 
taking over the wholesale radc in foodgrains 
price level will come down, the poor consu¬ 
mer and the farmers will be benefited. 

Though during the past years the politi¬ 
cians had an eye for this grain trade takeover, 
the current food crisis gained them more cur¬ 
rency to support their measure more praci- 
cally- The target for the 1971-72 food pro¬ 
duction was 112 million tonnes. But due to 
failure, of monsoon, bad westher and drought 
the real production stood at 106 million 


tonnes leaving 6 mUUoiii tonnes as deOcIt. 
This Joss could be made up during Ihe current 
season by various measures. One among the 
steps was the grain trade U&eover. It was 
felt that during the times of scarcity and fall 
in food production merchants hoarded the 
commodities and stopped the smooth flow of 
grain to the people. To do away with the evil 
activities of the merchants and to stop the 
increase in the price level government has 
decided to socialise the grain trade. 

Impediments: 

By our experience of the evils of the price 
spiral and the nefarious activities of the nter# 
chants we cannot abruptly welcome this trade 
takeover policy of the government. One of 
the vietims of State undertaking is efficiency. 
All the public sactor undertakings except a few 
are running under loss. The common cry raised 
after the nationalisation of the commercial 
banks was that the banks and the bank emplo¬ 
yees joined hands with other red-taped govern* 
ment^undertakings The point is that we are 
not against any socialistic measures under* 
taken by the State but we are against the 
burial of efficient, sound and smooth flow of 
functions that are undertaken by an institu¬ 
tion. The conscqucnl result would be mis* 
management, corruption and financial loss. 
In the name of socialistic measures, instead of 
giving reasonable services to the citizens we 
are putting the common man under various 
hardships. Further, we create more oppprtu- 
nites for the anti-national elements winch 
refused to disperse even after our taking vigo¬ 
rous socialistic steps. 

One of the bad effects of the grain trade 
takeover would be the change in the crop 
pattern. Till now medium farmers and big 
farmers were contributing the major part o' 
the marketable surplus. The merchants hat 
done all the transactions through clandestin 
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meam which gave opening to the rich farmerf 
‘to evade taxation. But under the proposed 
scheme we cannot expect the vreU-to>do 
farmers to surrender all their surplus due to 
fear of taxation. This may lead to the shifting 
of crop pattern. The result would be reduc¬ 
tion of the cultivation of food crops and 
reduction in marketable surplus. 

Another point was that thousands of people 
who now earn a living in foodgrain trade 
would be thrown out of jobs and it would 
aggravate the problem of unemployment. This 
will not only affect the people who arc di¬ 
rectly engaged in the grain trade but it may 
also indirectly affect the people who arc en¬ 
gaged in transport, financing, warehousing 
etc. A meaningful consolation Is that the 
retail trade will be handled by licenced dealers 
who can without any break employ the labour 
force. 

No Government is clear about the mode of 


procurement and the source of finance. If the 
Government directly undertake the procure¬ 
ment they have to thoroughly prove their 
mettle. State Governments struggle a 
lot even at their levy procurement. A note 
issued by the centre states that, “a comparative 
statement of procurement in different states 
upto the end of November 1972, with figures 
for the corresponding periods in the earlier 

three years, would show that the procurement 
so far has not been satisfactory. The states 
which, according to the centre, would require 
special attention were Andhra, M. P., U. P.. 
Orissa, Mysore, Tamil Nadu aud West 
Bengal.’* So the machinery which has 
already failed in the partial levy procurement 
is expected to play a greater role now. This 
means the whole administrative set up must 
be reoriented and the Government must nece¬ 
ssarily inculcate the ‘business mentality’ among 
the officials engaged in foodgrains trade busi- 
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n«8s. Mere procurement i$ not the sole busi¬ 
ness. Connected with the procurement opera¬ 
tions are the activities like storage, processing 
and transport. At present the above activities 
are undertaken by the private traders. Not 
only the Government lacks the techniques and 
methods, it is next to impossible to bring the 
bureaucracy in tune with the urgent opera¬ 
tions. Above all, it would be an insurmoun¬ 
table task for the States to [find the finance 
which may run to some hundreds of crorcs. 
The cost of handling one million tonnes of 
grains has been estimated at Rs. 1 crore. 
Without taking adequate financial precautions, 
any direett deal may lead to confusion. 

Though the wholesale trade may be under¬ 
taken by (he Government the retail trade will 
have to be left to the cooperatives, fair price 
shops and private agencies. The efficacy and 
success of the wholesale trade depends on the 
effective, retail distribution. There is no gua¬ 
rantee that the retail traders will behave pro¬ 
perly during the times of scarcity. Wc are 
at present learning bitter lessons in the levy 
sugar distribution where the mctchants indulge 
in blackmarketing. Side by side the Govern¬ 
ment should open more fair price shops and 
must activise the operations of the consumer 
cooperatives. 

Above all the Government should ensure 
reasonable price to the producers and consu¬ 
mers and should see that no loss is incurred 
in the grain trade. The price offered by the 


Government in the levy procui^ement is lower 
than the market price and when the entire 
trade it shouldered by the State the farmers 
have to accept a price whether it is reasonable 
or not. It is again doubtful that the lot of 
the consumers would be safeguarded by the 
State. Inefficiency and increase in the opera¬ 
tional cost may deny a lower price to the 
consumer. The performance and the mis¬ 
management of the Food Corporation of India 
would be standing example. 

How to Face the Challenge ? 

Knowing all the defects of the Govern¬ 
ment a decision has been taken to float this 
measure to reach the goals of socialism. So 
it is a policy charged with possibilities of evil. 
Hence it would be prudent to make this pro¬ 
gramme a practicable one. An effective way 
is to encourage the cooperatives, to give a 
helping hand to the State. The Marketing 
Cooperatives can act as the agents of the 
Government and the Consumer Cooperatives 
must effectively distribute the grains at the 
retail level. The difficulty is that in all the 

States, Cooperatives are not strong and well 
organised. 

Secondly, the administrative machine of 
the Government should be reoriented and 
remodified to do a new business. They should 
not become another Food Corporation. En¬ 
tering the wholesale trade should be backed 
by stronger finance and provision of facilities 
such as godown, transport and impartial en¬ 
forcement of procurement laws. 





Current Affairs 


About Korean Literature 

We are reproducing the following passages 

from an article by Rhee Hesen-Koo in the 
Korea Jourr)al : 

Siiirc the national liberation in 1945, and 
especially since the tragedy of an internecine 
war belvvecn consanguineous people (1950- 
1953), intellectuals have been engaged in 
serious discussions, fragmentary though they 
are to delve into the Korean tradition in 
general and the tradition of Korean art and 
culture in particular. In the field of Korean 
literature, we are faced with the groat question 
of where to find its identity. To give an 
answer to this qticstion is very urgent, now 
that the national territory is divided into two 
even though Korea was liberated and has 
regained independence, because it* is by no 
means an easy job to be decided on a direction 
which may lead the Koreans as a homogeneous 
people toward the same goal, the same ideal, 
and the syme summit in their cultural and 
artistic activities even though they are 
governed by systems which arc different from 
each other. Furthermore the Koreans redisco¬ 
vered themselves as facing the inevitability 
of seeking coexistence in their territorial 
divisions as meinbers of the international 
community and as moderns who live in the 
fast-chsnging world situation in the latter half 
of the 20th century. Nov,' is the time for the 
Koreans to prepare themselves for the present 

situation which demands them to shake off 
their attachracat to the past, 

Now we will examine some true aspects of 

Korea. Even iliough she is surrounded by 
the sea on three sides, Korea has a character¬ 
istic which cannot simply be defined as penin¬ 
sula. Her geographical position of being 
contiguous on one side to the cxpacaivc Asian 
continea* has brought about constant exchan¬ 
ges and clashes, and bound Korea into a lord- 
vassal relation to China. Another natural 
feature of Korea wc must take note of is that 


the narrow 3,000-ri peninsula consists of a 
main mountain range which forms the spine 
and of numerous large and small mountain 
ranges. Except along the western and 
southern coasts all the land is covered with 
billowing high mountains, with little space for 
human habitation. Under such irresistible 
pressures of nature, the Koreans were destined 
to live in small villages which were as far from 
the other as the stars in the sky or in complete 
isolation. The phenomenon of “natural 
isolation” emerged. Paradoxically, however, 
the more isolated they were the more strongly 
the villages, clans, and federations of 
tribes felt the need to re,spond to and harmo- 
nivsft with each other. The major source 
of unity which strongly binds the Koreans 
as a homogenous people can be found here. 

The Korean climate with a relatively 
shorter rainy season gives its people the clear 
blue sky which they revere with boundless 
awe, the sun w'hich unsparingly sheds forth its 
benevolent liglit, and the bright moon and 
stars. These heavenly blessings have implan¬ 
ted in the hearts of the Koreans an affec¬ 
tionate and sensitive disposion, enabling them 
to cultivate a calm mind with which they can 
overcome the cruelties of reality. Despite the 
fact that their country is surrounded by the 
sea on three sides, the Koreans are locked in 
ty a screen of mountains, and this may inter¬ 
rupt the free flowing of their feeling. The 
interrupted feeling jumps over the baniers of 
mountains rather than singing into rcfugna- 
tion, leading them to boundless sentimenta- 
liira. At times they are siAtek with resignation, 
their activities becoming passive. At other “ 
times their dream soars up beyond the wall -pf 

steep mountains and races toward the sea; 
but their feet are Chained to the earth 1^ 
reality. Therefore they rcdedicate themsel^s 
to nature and show a conservative a4p#t, 
which affirms the love of peace and is paisi^<|* Vi 
This is a product of their natural cnvhrdii^ ■ 
ment. 
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Winter i« relatively longer and spring is 
shorter in Korea. A dry climate is prevalent 
most of the year throughout the Korean 
peninsula which is covered with steep ignwus 
mountains and whose coasts and riversides 
tcetn with line sand beds. Strangely-shaped 
rocks can be seen everywhere, and clear 
brooks and rivers meander through them 
freely, chorusing naive and simple, rather than 
gloomy and dark songs. The nature of Korea 
gives birth to lucid emotion rather than to 
complicated feeling of friction of. thought. 
Cultivated in this natural environment is the 
national trait of the Koreans which values 
candidness aud clarity more than fictitiousness 

"S"?on'’g'k..own a. thChcnni. Mag- 
doro,” set out on the task of modernization m 
the fields of literature and art. In the whirl¬ 
pool of chaos from lb84, a bud of new life 
started to sprout from a deep layer under¬ 
ground. The bud had to overcome various 
obstacles and tread a steep thorny path m 
.order to attain real growth. From the 
bc,ginning the Korean effort of modernization 
had to bleed. The ideology of free democracy 
flooded into the country around 1896 when 
the Tongnip Slnmun was inaugurated as a daily 
newspaper printed entirely in pure han^gul. 
Having maintained its precarious existence at 
the mercy of womenfolk and commoners, han- 
gui now rejuvenated itsell as the Uue spokes 
man of tlic whole Korean people to express 
their aspirations in the new age. The 
Koreans, hawever, were too late to make any 
achievement in their lelf-awakcmng. Ihc 
20th century was a morning bringing in a new 
world for the Koreans, but it was at the tame 
time a dark night witnessing their enslave-^ 
ment. The dountry was annexed into Japan 
in 1910. Ten years of enduring indescribable 

luirdships finally found a 

wide uprising of March 

and old, joefi nnd women shouting thcit fme 


dOm from Japanese colonial rule and exploita¬ 
tion. Declaring Korean independence to the 
whole world, the Koreans took their first con¬ 
crete step toward modernization. Even 
though the movement failed to achieve 
independence immediately, the yearning for 
freedom the uprising instilled in the hearts of 
all Koreans stimulated them enormously in 
their struggle to create a bright and glorious 
future. There were some short-sighted ones 

who mistook the movement for freedom as a 

failure and felt great disappointment at seeing 
it could not bring about trecdom at once, U 
cannot be denied, -however, that the nations 
march toward justice and greater happiness 
for all mankind never ceased a 
Their wisdom enabled them to shake on all 
the vestiges of. corrupt Confucianism and 
strive for national revival as if a phoenix. 

Korean literature can attain a higher 
dimension with its tenacious spirit by display¬ 
ing its unrcsirictedness. It gives birtn to 
humor when it encounters adversities, U is 
founded on mot which projects brightness 
into reality while retaining calmness and 
dismitv. It delineated clearness rather than 
gloomy darkness. Equipped with freedom 
and rid itself of restrictions, Korean literature 
will surely achieve coexistence with world 
literature. 

Female Agriculhiral Workers 

A. B. Mukerji and Swarnjit Mehta have 
contribuUd an interesting paper on the at^vc 
subiect to the Punjab University Research 
Bulletin. The basic facts with which the paper 
deals arc reproduced below ; 

In most parts of India agriculture continues 
t« be essentially traditional and characterized 
by the extremely limited use of modern teclmo 
logy. It is in this context that the involve¬ 
ment of voluminous agricultural labour 
assumes an added significaiice. Out of about 
120 million agricultural workers (Census oj 
India, 1971) as many as 45 million are engaged 
as agricultural labourers. Among th^® every 
third agricultural labourer is a female. How¬ 
ever, there arc large spatial variations m the 
female participation in agricultural labour. 
An analysis of these variations, associated M 
they arc with several social and economic 
parameters, would contribute to the under¬ 
standing of different areas in India* 
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% FW/ 
XW 

% FAL/ 
XAL 

SR 

% of scheduled 
caste persons 
in total popu» 
lation 

India 

20.5 

21-0 

952 

16.6 

Andhra Pradesh 

31.8 

48.7 

984 

14.5 

Assam 

10.6 

5.3 

916 

6.06 

Bihar 

16.8 

27.8 

974 

14.7 

Gujarat 

16.8 

36.0 

952 

6S 

Haryana 

5.5- 

7.4 

8S0 

20.3 

Himachal Pradesh 

30.1 

28.7 

993 

22.8 

Jammu & K-ashmir 7.9 

4.1 

888 

9.3 

Kerala 

24.6 

37.7 

1023 

9.5 

hfadhya Pradesh 

20.2 

45.9 

958 

13.7 

JMaharashtra 

33.3 

46,8 

988 

6.09 

Mysore 

22.4 

37.3 

973 

14.4 

Nagaland 

46.2 

33.8 

931 

0.0 

Orissa 

12.0 

20.8 

1003 

15.5 

Punjab 

2.0 

1.3 

879 

27.7 

Rajasthan 

16.4 

30.6 

922 

16.4 

Xamil Nadu 

25.2 

36.8 

991 

21.5 

Uttar Pradesh 

13.7 

24.0 

894 

22.4 

West Bengal 
Andaman 8c 

9.6 

13.0 

941 

24.3 

Nikobar 

4.4 

1.7 

672 

0.0 

Chandigarh 

Oadra 8c 

3-9 

2.0 

697 

21.6 

Nagar Haveli 

42.6 

53.7 

1007 

1.8 

Helhi 

9.2 

12.0 

839 

25.8 

Goa, I>aman,Oiu 27*4 
Laccadive, JViinicoy, 

48.6 

1025 

1.7 

8c Amindivi Island 

26.6 

« » • 

980 

0.0 

Manipur 

36.4 

39.0 

984 

1.0 

Meghalaya 

41.1 

43.7 

965 

0.1 

Nagaland 

46.2 

48.2 

921 

0.0 

Pondichery 

22.0 

37.2 

986 

21.1 

Xripura 

9.1 

10.3 

941 

13.1 


Computed from : Census of India 1971 Paper I, feiupplemcnt* 
Provisional. 

Population Xotala : 

Xables : FW—FemaU Worker^ XW—Xotal Workers 

FAL—Female Agricultural Labourers 
XAL—^Total Agricultural Labourers 
SR—Sex Ratio 

From tbe average of 21.0 per cent for tbe country as a 
whole, the proportion of female agricultural , labourers deviates 
to the maximum of 53.7 in Oadra and Nagar ICavell 
and to the minimum of 1,3 in the Punjab State (Xable l). 
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WItat ft Small Nation Can Do 

News From Bulgaria says: 

Bulgaria’s National Revenue in 1972 excee* 
ded 11,000 million leva. This is six times 
higher than the national revenue was in 1939 
and per capita of the population it is nearly 
five fold what the prc'war level of the per 
capita national revenue was. 

Today Bulgaria’s industrial output is forty 
times higher than it was in the pre-war 
period. 

In 1972 Bulgaria turned out 63,000 electric 
hoists, 31,500 electric trucks, 6,200 I.G.E. 
trucks, 779,000 clccric motors, 44,600 electro¬ 
nic calculators, more than 17,000 metal cutting 
machines, 46,400 internal combustion engines 
and many other machines and types of equip¬ 
ment. This country has consolidated it* posi¬ 
tion also as a producer and supplier of whole 
plants, which are exported to some 25 
countries, chieily to the “third world”. 

The ratio between industrial and agricul¬ 
tural output in the past used to be 80:20 in 
favour of agriculture. In a matter of only 
three decades, industry has gone ahead and 
has the same ratio in its favour. 

Prior to the war,,there were only 900 gms, 
of metal per capita of the population. Now 
with a population of about 8.S million, this 
country produces an annual output of 2.1 
million tons of steel, over 1.5 million tons of 
pig-iron and ferro-alloys and over 2 million 


tons of rolled ferrous metals. In the produce 
tion of lead and zinc per capita of the popula* 
tion Bulgaria holds a leading place among the 
European countries. 

On Bulgaria’s farmland, which is divided 
up into 173 agro-industrial complexes, there 
arc about 100,000 tractors (in terms of 15 hp 
units), 18,000 combine harvesters, 29,000 
tractor-drawn cultivators, 13,000 tractor- 
drawn sprayers and other machines. Farm 
machinery works arc now directing their efforts 
towards the manufacture of complex sets of 
machines which will close the production cycle 
of different kinds of farmwork. 

More than lOO countries maintain, regular 
trade relatiorfs with Bulgaria. In 1972 her 
foreign trade amounted to 5,150 miliiou US 
dollars, fourfold what it was in 1960. Her 
exports exceeded 2,600 million dollars, 34 per 
cent being engineering goods. 

There was not a single scientific research 
institute in this country until 1948. In contrast 
to this ‘‘zero” in 1948, there were over 150 
institutes in 1972. Seventy per cent of the 
scientific potential is concentrated in branch 
and specialized institutes which are at the 
service of the country’s economy. 

There arc more than 183,000 specialists 
with higer education working in the economic 
and social spheres at present. Engineering 
and technical expers make up nearly one-tliird 
of the total. 




Indian and foreign Periodicals 


Perceived Hostility and the Indian Reaction 
to China 

Steven A. Hoffmann of New York analyses 
the basic historical facts of the Sino-Indian 
cold war in the India Quarterly and wc are 
t^uoting from his article to give the reader 
some idea of his thesis 

Initial Phase (March-June 1959) 

With the start of the Tibetan revolt of 
March 1959, a rather heated debate arose 
between the Chinese and Indian Governments. 
The Chinese took the position that there had 
been various forms of Indian complicity in 
the rebellion and, further, that it was entirely 
improper for Indian leaders to express sym* 
pathy for the Tibetans, or permit such expres¬ 
sion by other persons and groups in India. 
The Indians felt that China was trying to 
intimidate the Nehru government into adopt¬ 
ing a stand on the Tibetan affair which was 
more to Peking’s liking. These were both the 
major points in dispute, and apparently the 
ways in which the two sides genuinely 
perceived the situation. Minor controversies 
aUo exacerbated tension, the activities of the 
Palai Lama, once he had fled to India, being 
, the source of one of them. 

Among the ways in which the Chinese 
Government expounded its point of view was 
rthrough its newspapers. Articles and editorials 
Appeared in the Chinese press which went 
^eyond specific allegations concerning the 
iTibetao affair^ and dealt with the nature of 


India’s political, economic, and social systems. 
One lengthy article,first published in the news¬ 
paper People’s Do/ly on 6 May 1959, seems to 
have heavily influenced the beliefs of those 
ofliclals in the Indian Ministry of External 
Affairs who were most concerned with trying 
to discern the motives behind China’s be¬ 
haviour, A search for hidden motives was 
being conducted primarily because (he Indian 
side saw no merit in the Chinese allegations 
against India, making it necessary to find some 
other way to explain why China’s Government 
had turned against a neighbour with which it 
had been fairly friendly since 1954. The 
People’s Daily article was entitled, “The 
Revolution in Tibet and Nehru’s Philosophy,” 
and was interpreted by M.E.A, an.alysts as 
describing Indian politics and society as funda¬ 
mentally reactionary. 

Second Phase (23 June to 21 October 1959) 

This was a period in which a series of 
small-scale border incidents took place, t/ith 
one of them (the Longju clash of 25 August) 
involving armed violence. Moreover, the 
receipt of a letter sent by Chou En-Iai to 
Nehru, dated 8 September 1959, brought full 
realization in the Indian Government that a 
major territorial dispute with China now 
existed, concerning two large portions of the 
northern frontier and other smaller strips of 
land along the boundary. On the western, 
extremity of the border the Chinese had 
claimed a lerge portion of the region knbwit 
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(on the Indian side) aa Ladekh, thereby coun¬ 
tering an Indian claim to the region as a 
whole. Far away» at the eastern end of the 
Sino-Indian border, the two countries were 
also disputing claims to most of what the 
Indians called the North East Frontier Agency 
(NEFA). The minor disputes pertained to 
places on the central portion of the frontier, 
between Ladakh and NEFA. 

The beliefs about Chinese niotivation held 
by the important M.E.A. officials during the 
summer and early autumn of 1959 were much 
the same as those adopted previously. The 
only new beliefs which were now added to 
M.E.A. thinking, according to informants, 
were that the Chinese were in an “aggressive 
mood*’ and unwilling to settle anything in a 
way that India could accept. 

Third Phase (21 October 1951 to 
20 October 1962) 

Prime Minister Nehru’s uncertainty about 
Chinese motives apparently came to an end 
after the so-called Kongka Pass incident. On 
21 October 1959, a small party of Indian 
border policemen, part of a Company engaged 
in opening some posts in Ladakh, fought with 
a larger Chinese military force. Each side has 
given its own vcrsioirof the incident, but the 
Indians were convinced that their Central 
Reserve Police had been delibaratcly ambushed 
at a place which was well inside Indian terri¬ 
tory, Eight policemen were killed, one other 
perished not long after the battle, and the rest 
in the group (eleven) were taken prisoner. 
The incident, and statements issued in connec¬ 
tion with it by the Chinese Government, 
revealed that much of the disputed territory in 
Ladakh had already come under the- occupa¬ 
tion of Chinese troops in the past few months. 
In a clandestine fashion the Chinese had taken 
control of a sizable portion of Ladakh, and the 
IndiaA Government was now faced with that 
fact, and with the threat of further forward 


movement by Chinese forcei* ai^caf 

Verbal threats were also being made by China 
concerning NEFA, or so- it seemed on the 
Indian side. 

On two occasions—at a public meeting in 
New Delhi and at a press conference—the 
Prime Minister made explicit public references 
to a shift in his thinking. At the New Delhi 
meeting, held on 1 November, he stated that a 
“new chapter’* in Sino-Indign relations had 
opened when border incidents began to take 
place earlier in the year. 

During the weeks which followed the 
Kongka Pass clash, Nehru’s hardened line of 
thought emerged quite clearly. The Tibetan 
revolt, as he now saw it, had played a role in 
the creation of the border situation, but only 
in the sense of having served as a catalyst, 
bringing Chinese pressure on India sooner 
than had been expected. Not only had the 
rebellion brought Chinese troops to the border 
in substantial numbers for the first time, it had 
also led the Chinese to press previously formu¬ 
lated territorial claims now, rather than in the 
indefinite future. The basic motive of the 
Chinese, however, was aggressive expansionism 
which he called “traditional, typically Chinese, 
encouraged—the urge made stronger by two 
factors.’’ 

One is, of course, their growing 
strength. When you are weak, you 
can’t indulge in it,- and Communism 
also helps in the process but I think it 
is more Chinese than Communistic, 

In an interview he gave in 1964, Krishna 
Menon said that a shift in his thinking came at 
t he time of the “trouble with the policemen,’’ 
i.e., Kongka Pass. Indeed he indicates that 
the incident influenced most policy-makers in 
New Delhi at that time, including the Prime 
Minister. One conclusion apparently drawn 
was that Tibet was not“thc cause of the aggres- 
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iion^ they used it as an excuse. Basically 

they are expansionists.” 

Yet, the former Defence Minister seems to 
have been much more charitable towards the 
Chinese between 21 October 1959 and the 
1962 war, than he claimed to be in 1964. 
Although he was rather reticent on the subject 
of Chinese motives, both before and after 
October 1959, he did say enough in private 
after the Kongka Pass incident to permit infor¬ 
mants to gather some impressions. One point 
that he still allegedly stressed was the elTect of 
western encirclement on the Chinese (‘‘He 
believed the Chinese were in the position of a 
roan in solitary. They had to show their 
strength and energy”). He also took the posi* 
ti on that this was a genuine border dispute, 
and not a symptom of basic enmity. He did 
not believe that the border troubles represen¬ 
ted any fundamental desire on thcpaitof 
China’s leaders to barm India. China was 
not the enemy, that role was reserved for 
Pakistan. 

In all, the Kongka Pass affair occasioned 
the last step in a cumulative process whereby 
Prime Minister Nehru adopted a particular set 
of beliers concerning Chinese motives. Yet, it 
had a less marked effect on the beliefs of 
Krishna Menon. Moreover, although Nehru 
may not have used the term with the meaning 
that we have assigned to it, the Import of his 
beiiefs (and those of Pant and others as well) 
was that India presently faced a hostile China 
along an immense border, and would be forced 
to do so for some time to come. The Defence 
, Minister could not share in this outlook. 

Indian Motive-Beliefs since 1962 

The Chinese attack on Indian border forces 
commenced on 20 October 1962 and continued 
until I December, despite a short lull in 
November. After the ceasefire the Chinese 
unilaterally withdrew from nearly all of their 
newly won territory. Tliis is not the place to 


discuss reasons for the Chinese invasion. Suffice 
it to say that a surprised and shocked Indian 
Government remained virtually interested in 
explanations of Chinese behaviour that ^alt 
with basic Chinese motives. 

During and after the 1962 war, Mr. Nehru’s 
set of beliefs included the following addition ; 

(1) that Ci’ina is an imperialist power, in the 
earlier fashion of Western states, despite 
Chinese professions of anti-imperialism ; 

(2) that China’s world view, which allows only 

for a basically conflictual relationship between 
Communist and non-Communist states, leads 
China to an intolerant stand on non-align» 
ment, particularly when practiced by an Asian 
country as important as India; (3) that 

Chinese attitudes towards India also reflects 
the antagonism between China and Russia, 
the Soviets and Indians having long sustained 
friendly relaiionships with one another ; 
(4) that the Chinese have sufficient ideological 
distaste for India’s political, economic, and 
social systems as to desire their weakening and 
eventual destruction; (5) that China has a 
general preference for using violent means to 
achieve change in both international affairs 
and the domestic affairs of enemy countries. 
All but the first of these beliefs were part of the 
prevailing orthodoxy among Indian informants 
when interviewed by this writer in 1966, two 
years after Nehru’s death. Most were also 
appearing regularly in the public statements of 
Indian foreign policy spokesmen until late in 
the I960’s. When taken together with Nehru’s 
1959*62 (post Kongka Pass) beliefs, also a part 
of the post-1962 Indian image of China, they 
portrary a thoroughly hostile China, and 
imply an intensely alienated India. 

In conclusion the writer says i — 

What these comments suggest is that behind 
recent Indian efforts (starting in 1969) to ini¬ 
tiate a process whereby Siho-Indian relations ' 
would be improved, is an interest in discerning 
whether Chinese moth'ts vh’H-vU India are 
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vndcrgobg any, ba$ic changes. According to 
the psesent Indian External Affairs Minister, 
Swaran Singh, one factor that should encour¬ 
age a. shift in China’s outlook is the gradual 
'‘ndrmalismtion” of relationships in South Asia, 
particularly in view of the Simla Agreement 
between Mrs. Gandhi and Pakistani President 
Bhutto. Since the present power balance 
overwhelmingly favours India, what Mr. Singh 
calls ’Normalization” of the situation on the 
subcontinent is bound to solidify India’s posi¬ 
tion as the dominant South Asian power. 
Apparently he expects this trend to pressure 
the Chinese into altering their thinking. They 
cannot, ht implies, remain unaffected by it. 

In all, the Indians have shown signs of a 
willingneis to improve relations with China 
despite iheir beliefs, or even re-examine those 
belief*, if given reason to do so by the Chinese. 
But while the Indian Government wants to 
start a dialogue with China, it is not looking 
forward to any dramatic turnabout in Sino- 
Tndian relations similar to that which has 
taken place in Sino-Amcrican affairs. This 
should not be surprising in view of the incom¬ 
patibility between Indian beliefs about China’s 
motives and the types of activity which v/ould 
be required on India’s part (and China’s as 
well) if a new relationsliip is to be achieved. 
There can be little faith in efforts to persuade 
and negotiate, if the other paity is still reluc¬ 
tant to open a dialogue. As things stand 
right now, any Sino-lndian rapproachement 
must necessarily be a slow, exacting process, 
particularly since Chinese beliefs about India 
will undoubtedly be a major inhibiting factor 
as well. 

Power and Explosives for Coal Mining 

The Coo/ f/eW Tribune says editorially :— 

To energize coal production, power and 
explosives are “Must”, But, India’s coal 
industry ijks been experiencing shortage of 


these two essentials for a long time past. It is 
in everybody’s knowledge how the coal indus¬ 
try suffered when there was workers’ strike in 
Gomia Explosives Factory in August, 1970, 
Since then, the shortage of explosives, tp some 
extent, continues. A few months ago, there 
has been an acute shortage of explosives smd it 
contributed to a considerable extent of short¬ 
fall in coal production. Coal industry still 
runs hand to-mouth position in supply of 
explosives. There is no buffer stock to meet 
any emergency. Shortage of power for the 
several months past was responsible for loss of 
coal production to the extent of 10 to 15 
thousand tonnes daily. It was not only loss, 
to CMA, it was the loss to the nation at large. 
The loss could have been averted, had there 
been serious efforts to maintain regular flow of 
power. 

According to Shri K. S. R. Chari, Secre¬ 
tary to the Ministry of Mines who visited 
Raniganj coalfields by the end of last month, 
two power plants each with the capacity for 
generating 100 MW power—-one in Jharia 
coalfields and the other in Raniganj coalBelds 
—will be set up within two yean’ time ex¬ 
clusively for coal mines. Another project,— 
an explosives factory will also be set up to 
overcome the shortage of explosives used io 
mines. To make a buffer stock, 2000 tonnes 
of explosives are being imported from Poland 
shortly. These arc most practical decisions 
that have been taken by Government to 
remove the major ills of the coal industry. 

Mr. Rhodes, a mining expert of National 
Coal Board, U. K. and a member of World 
Bank Team of experts currently visiting India, 
while visiting Raniganj Coalfields affirmed 
that the best way to increase coal production 
was to launch on large scale mechanised open¬ 
cast mining. Large scale mechanisation needs 
snore power and it is in the fitness of things 
that Government is going to set up two cap- 
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tivc power plants to ensure more power to coal 
mines. What ia suggested is that, to reach the 
targets of coal production in the Fifth Plan in 
the Eastern Division f^moothly and efficiently, 
the number of Areas, Sub-Areas and Collieries 
should be further recognised and regrouped. 
Areas should be increased to 11 in place of 
existing 6. Sub-Areas should be increased to 
28 in place of existing 21 and the number of 
regrouped mines should be made at least iOO 
in place of existing 86, 

Italian Unitarians 

We reproduce the following from The 
Indian Messenger: — 

If a patriotic Italian claims that his country 
was the birthplace of modern unitariiUusm, he 
will not be far wrong. The Inquirer, (Man¬ 
chester College, Oxford), 14 April, 1973i 
writes thus : “In the remotest Welsh speaking 
valleys we arc still sometiwics called Socinians 
by our orthodox brethren. And Faustus 
Socius was an Iialian, though he was exiled 
from his O'svn land, and lived and taught in 
Poland.” 

Tlie great Italian Republican, Mazzini, 
was a pure iheist, “So pure a theist that 
during hU long exiles in England he refrained 
from actually joining us because he found us 
too Christ centric/’ 

7’hen came Pioli in this century, bio¬ 
grapher of Socius, and author of Roman Church 
and the Religion of Jesus. Pioli devoted him¬ 
self as bo<h Unitarian and Quaker. 

Today Professor Umberto Pagnotta (b. 
1932), prof, of history and philosophy “is 
dis.satisfied with the Italian Mazzinian Asso¬ 
ciation because its interest is rather in the 
politics of Mazzini than in bis religion* To 
Iiim goes the credit of founding the Italian 
Unitarian Church.” 

“No buildings yet”, the professor himself is 
corresponding Secretary and pastor,, Pagnotta 
is married, but without children, “His flock is 


widely scattcred*-Milan, Turin, Florence, 
Rome—even Katania in far off Sicilyi 

“A marriage has been celebrated m Reggio 
Emelia, between a Unitarian and a Roman 
Catholic. The bishop has recognised the 
wedding. 

Significance of India's Agreement With E.E.C. 

(Reproduced from “Economic Record” 
British Information Service) 

A commercial co-operation agreement be¬ 
tween India and the European Economic 
Community (EEC), her largest trading part¬ 
ner, was signed in Brussels on December 17. 
Also signed were two agreements between the 
EEC and India covering trade in jute and coir 
products. 

The commercial co-operation agreement 
will now provide a juridical basis and an effi¬ 
cient intrument for the two great democratic 
configurations of Asia and 'Europe to make a 
contribution to a new phase of international 
economic co-operation commensurate with 
their human, intellectual and material re¬ 
sources. 

Relations with Asia 

I’he agreement marks a significant step 
forward in the Community’s relations with the 
third world. Firstly, it reflects the growing 
importance which the enlarged Community 
attaches to its relations with Asia, This is in 
fact the first trade agreement concluded by the 
Community with an Asian developing 
country. India is also one of the countries 
affected by the joint declaration of intent 
annexpd to the final act of the Tteaty of 
Accession under which the Community » 
committed to extending and strengthening Its 
trade relations with the independent Asian 
Commonwealth countries and to seeking . solu¬ 
tions to the trade problems that may arise for 
these countries al a rmlt of British accession 





Expanding Tra<h 

ScGondlf, the agreement is of a new kind. 
Its purpose is essentially to provide a frame- 
work for ^panding trade and for intensifying 
co-operatidn between the two partners in the 
economic field. The agreement thus provides 
a concrete example of the Community’s global 
policy of development co-operation as a neces¬ 
sary complement to the policy of association 
with certain developing countries. 

India was the first developing country to 
establish diplomatic relations with the Com¬ 
munity in 1962. The Community for its part 
has taken a considerable number of measures 
in favour of Indian exports, including tixe 
suspension of duties on products like tea, as 
well as sectoral agreements concluded with 
India concerning jute and coir products, 
cotton textiles and certain cottage Industry 
products. 

The agreement defines the goal of commer¬ 
cial co»opcration and sets out the guidelines 
and approaches to reach it. It provides for 
the development of ‘ commercial exchanges 
between India and the EEC to their mutual 
benefit and to the improvement of the balance 
of their mutual trade at as high a level as 
possible. The emphasis is on furthering and 
creating contacts indispensable to any co¬ 
operation, including those between the eco¬ 
nomic organisations of the two sides, for the 
development of mutually beneficial exchanges 
and also in the field of their economic relations 
with third countries, especially developing 
countries. 

The Central instrument for furthering the 
objectives of the agreement is a joint commi¬ 
ssion. It will ensure the proper functioning 
of the, agreementi study the barriers to the 
flow of Commercial exchanges, exiimine the 
possibilities for their devcloprnent and explore 
ways and, means for an efricient and coherent 
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utilisation of alt available instruments, besides 
most-favoured-nation tariS and generalised 
preference, to promote the trade of items of 
intermt to India. In the pursuit of its work, 
the joint commission will take into account 
India’s developmental plans and the progress 
of Community policies in different fields of its 
activities. 

Another important subject for study in 
this joint commission is the ways in which the 
two parties might progressively adapt their 
trade patterns and marketing structures sO as 
to promote their commercial and economic 
relations and avoid maladjustments. 

This joint commission also has a very 
important function in the different sectoral 
agreements concerning cotton textiles, cottage 
Industry goods and Jute and coir products, 
and in enhancing co-operation in these sectors 
for the benefit of the two parties. 

The agreement also contains an exchange 
of letters in which the Community declares 
that it is prepared to consolidate the tarflT 
suspensions already applied by it autonomously 
on certain products suelr as tea, pepper, car¬ 
damom and certain types of bovine cattle 
leather. There is also the declaration by the 
Community about its preparedness to take 
into account the interests of India in the 
course of its endeavours to improve the system 
of generalised preferences and to examine in 
the joint commission the possibilities for 
further tariff adjustments to promote the deve* 
lopment of trade bciwcen India and the 
Community. 

Indian declaration 

In its declaration concerning these fields, 
India has indicated that it will notify to the 
Community, for examination in the fiixt meet¬ 
ing of the joint commission, the list of the 
products in respect of which total tariff sus¬ 
pension is desired. The same declaration 
indicates that India will submit for considt^ra- 
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tion by the Gommuaity the areas in which the 
1974 scheme of generalised preferences can be 
improved more especially in the context of the 
provisions of the joint declaration of intent 
made by the Community on the occasion of its 
enlargement. 

The agreement will enter into force on the 
first day of the month following the date on 
which the parties have notified each other of 
the completion of the procedures necessary 
for this purpose. These procedures arc expec¬ 
ted to be completed by January 1974. The 
agreement is concluded for a period of five 
years. 

jute and coir 

As regards the new agreements for jute 
and coir products, they take the place of pre¬ 
vious agreements which have been applied 


since 1969. They, contain, however, new 
elements in favour of Indian exports. Indeed, 
they provide for a new elasticity in the r^imes 
governing the volume of exports of certain of 
the products concerned. Moreover, they con* 
tain important tariff reductions on the part of 
the Community. For most of the products 
concerned, reductions as far as 60 per cent arc 
envisaged. The concessions arc to be imple¬ 
mented in the framework of the Community’s 
scheme of generalised preferences whiclx would 
also permit the continuance of duty-free 
imports of these products from India into the 
United Kingdom and Denmark during 1974, 
This represents an exception to the arrange¬ 
ments previously agreed on Britain’s accession 
to the EEC by which the common external 
tariff would automatically have been applied 
from January 1, 1974. 
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IJofait Criticisoi Is Better Than 
No Criticism 

People in pqwer do not like to be criticised. 
This has been a well established characteristic 
of all rulers since the dawn of history. The 
reason is also well known. Powerful f>ersons 
easily become aggressively self-willed and begin 
to ignore all rules of ethics, fair dealing and 
justice. They therefore act in a manner 
which calls for adverse criticism, 'fhey do not 
consider the social importance of the establi¬ 
shed rules of conduct and proceed to do what 
they like without taking into account the re¬ 
actions their beh ivi >ur would have on the 
general public. I'hc terms authoritarian, 
dictatorial, absolutist, .totalitarian, imperious 
etc. denote a ruler-ruled relationship in which 
the ruler pays no heed to the feelings and 
reactions of the ruled and continues his acts of 
governance by suppressing and overruling all 
opinion other than his own. One man or one 
group of men would determine the fate of 


several millions arbitrarily and there shall be 
no toleration of any criticism or opposition, 
in such totalitarian minority rulership the few 
who rule do not necessarily exploit the many 
wh6 are ruled. The suppression of all criti¬ 
cism and opposition may be carried out by a 
government of a socialistic variety and no 
individuals may benefit materially at the cost 
of other persons. But even though there be 
no exploitation in the field of material posses¬ 
sion and consumption, the fact of imposing the 
will of a few on the will of the greater masses 
would be an intolerable psychological imposi¬ 
tion that would be rc.scnted by all freedom 
loving men and women. This will certainly 
seek expression in verbal or written criticism 
which will create antagonism between the 
rulers and those members of the community at 
large who will be subjected tr> domination by 
them and will try to hit b.ick by finding fault 
with the rulers. 

There are many very large political orgaui- 
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satlons ill this world in which certain groups 
of persons who arc in a majority in point of 
numbers acquire governmental power and 
thus become tlie rulers of the nations of which 
they are parts. These groups generally 
speaking are constantly opposed in the state 
legislatures by antagonists who criticise them 
and trv to throw them out of power by defea¬ 
ting them by votes in the legislatures in a 
constitutionally acceptable manner. There is 
also a great deal of open criticism of the ruling 
members of the legislatures in these countries 
in the [iress and from platforms not to mention 
many other forms of propaganda which the 
critics of the ruleis carry out in order to dis¬ 
credit them and send them out of political 
power. Among these countries where criticism 
of the ruling members of the state by their 
opponents is cotninonly carried out in an open 
and unrestricted m inner, we may mention the 
names of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, the Indian Republic and 
France. In all these states no restraint is im¬ 
posed on political criticism as indulged in by 
the minority groups and in dividuals against 
the ruling parties or particular persons be¬ 
longing to sucli parties. In these countries 
where free criticism of the ruling parties and 
their members is normally carried out by 
persons who hold diHerent views from the 
majority groups, such activities of the oppo¬ 
nents of rulers arc considered perfectly Icgiti- 
mate and normal. The recent virulent attacks 
on Frcndcni Nixon in the American Press 
showed to what lengths mch criticism of the 

men in power can go m a democratic coun¬ 

try. 

VVi’.cn we turn to tlie countries in which 
parties in stiength and governuienial autho¬ 
rity rule without any ideas of tolerating criti¬ 
cism, we see an entirely different picture. 

[en in pow r can do no wrong i.s the basic 
principle on which governments are 
atablished ht these counirics. People who 


criticise the top men run the risk of deporta¬ 
tion, imprisonment, loss of civic rights or even 
a worse fate than all that. So when the 
Nobel Prize winner Alexander Solzhcnytsin 
started writing against the people in power in 
the Kremlin he had to leave his homeland 
and seek safety in exile. Solzhcnytsin pointed 
out how 86000 war criminals were sentenced 
in Germany upto 1966 and how much larger 
numbers who committed similar crimes in 
Russia escaped punishment. Pro-rata the 
Russian War criminals would have numbered 
250000, Solzhcnytsin also pointed oul that 
the Hoisheviks executed more people in the 
first two years of their rule than the I'^ars in 
the previous century. 

Communist Russia should not be singled 
out as the most notable centre of ab.>uiiitisui 
in the civilised world. In General Franco’s 
Spain ten Labour Leaders have recently been 
sentenced to between 12 to 20 years inipw-on- 
ment for illigal association. The Greek 
(iovcrnincnt have reopened the notorious Varos 
Prison camp and sent 25 left wingers to it after 
their arrest following demonstrations in 
November 1973. Portuguese Atrocities in 
African rubber plantations when imperialism 
was a curse on civilisation have not yet been 
forgotten. In 1971-72 the Portuguese massa¬ 
cred large numbers of women and children in 
Mozambique, descriptions of which are blood 
curdling and hard to believe as the actions of 
allegedly civilised human beings. The history 
of human barbarity will no doubt print the 
actions of the Pakistani war criminals in the 
Bangladesh war of 1972 in large black letteis. 
For sheer heinoussness the Pakistani genocide 
in Bangladesh is liard to beat. Tlicrc arc 
m-iriy tales o! heartless, cruelty and inhuman 
conduct m the history of iu>perialism among 
which British action against the Mopla rebels 
and the shooting of hundreds of unarmed ineu.. 
women and children at Uliwanwallahbair are 
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outstanding instances. Killing of large num¬ 
bers of unarmed men, women and children 
also took place during the partition of India, 
under British supervision so to say but, carried 
out by the people of the subcontinent who 
were in a communal frenzy at that time. 

riuraan brings are capable of terrible acts 
of treachery, hideous deeds of animal fury and 
iMterly contemptible crimes violating all rules 
of civilised conduct. That being so men in 
power in all countries have to be watched at 
all times to assure that they did not indulge in 
acts o' vengeance against their fellow humans 
egged on by a spirit of animosity which is 
a I wav s caNy to be roused by the weakest of 
prov<Haiions. 

I'hc v>nly safeguards that mankind can 
(■rp.iir arc the setting up and maintenance of 
ibr iresdoms that socio-political organisations 
riii gi.uit to their individual members. People 
«lo tln:ir bevt to see that these freedoms 
and the rights that emanate from them are 
kc-pi ‘ullv operative and in active condition so 
thai thfy mav not be enslaved by the power 
hunters who are always there to misuse any 
)\ver that they can acquire. 

l abour Vs Conservative in Britain 

The conservative government in Cireat 
Britain has not proved to be a great suixess. 
Prices have been rising in the United Kingdom 
and iincmployinent has been increasing too. 
The conservatives have taken Britain into the 
Curopcan Economic Community. These are 
matters of great consequence and the critics of 
conservative policy have been very busy of late 
to prove that Britain’s economy has been 
dow'n grade ever since the conservatives 
have been in a position of power. Labour 
have said that joining the European Economic 
(Community has been a mistake and that it has 
led to increases in the price of consumer goods 
which were previously coming to Britain from 
commonwealth sources. The conservatives 


say that Labour would, if they could capture 
political power, spend more and more on 
various measures that would not add to the 
nation’s income but would lead to increased 
borrowing for expenditure. That means in¬ 
flation and further rise in prices. Unemploy¬ 
ment would be the inevitable consequence of 
such price rise as exports could not be kept up 
to a healthy level with a general rise in prices. 
Conservative experts hold the view that a 
Labour Government would be sure to push up 
the figure of unemployed workers to ten 
millions. Whatever that may be a change of 
government may take place but the margin of 
votes by which one party will lead another 
would be rather slender and no government 
would have a stable majority over a very long 
period. While the conservatives arc in power 
their critics can charge them with all sorts of 
inconsiderate action and adoption of wrong 
policy ; but if they are removed and the s.anie 
sort of troubles continue to beset the economy 
of Bntatii, the target of criticism then wemld 
be the new government. And there would be 
no Cearth i>f adverse riiticuni. 

Cholera In Europe 

Press reports sav that that in 1 73 there 
were ncarlv iOO cases of (.holera in Naples 
(Italy) and that 25 IVisons died of the disease. 
The Government of Italy went into (he ques¬ 
tion of how this could happen and found that 
there were probably about 10000/1500B 
persons who could have been carriers of 
the disscase. This discovery was made 
early in 1974 and steps were taken to 
neutralise the suspected carriers of the 
dangerous disease which so easily spreads 
in cf-idemic dimensions. I'hcre wcic 

times, when several hundred years ago, 
Europe was swept hy bubonic plague, known 
as the Black Death, and millions died in many 
countries of Europe. Europe .slowly came out 
of those con.Udons which helped epidemics to 
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develop and spread. Increase in prosperity 
and governmental control of sanitation and 
public education in the laws of hygiene slowly 
made epidemics an unknown thing in Europe. 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid and Pneumonia, took a 
terrible toll in the European cities. The 
reason was overcrowding and spread of in¬ 
fection caused by non>separation of the infec¬ 
ted and the uninfected. And development of 
modern medicines had not yet taken place. 
Why cholera should break out in any Euro¬ 
pean country now is difficult to explain. The 
reason must be non-observance of the rules of 
health by some easy-going persons who think 
nothing was ever going to upset their ways of 
existence. Inoculations and vaccinations 
were the privilege of cranks, they said, and 
they did not believe in (he efficacy, or nece¬ 
ssity of such useless physical prophylaxis. 
We, who have not yet been able to suppress 
Small Pox, Cholera and other epidemic disea¬ 
ses in our country and suffer from the anti¬ 
social propaganda of non-bclicvers in vaccina¬ 
tion and inoculatiotis are nrvcrthicss progre¬ 
ssing towards our enal of total freedom from 
epidemics in a .stca iv .md organised manner. 
Public health and sanitation are gaining gro¬ 
und through education, publicity and legisla¬ 
tive action and death rates have been cut 
down everywhere in a noticeable manner. 
We view the recurrence of epidemics in the 
Western countries with alarm and consider 
such happenings as symptoms of going back to 
conditions that prevailed during the middle 
ages. Wc hope that the Euro-American coun¬ 
tries will adopt strong measures to combat 
epidemic diseases and other infectious com¬ 
plaints. Population control should be under¬ 
taken scientifically too in order to make the 

world an enjoyable and healthy place to live 
in. 

Cantrolluig Rising Prices by Raising Prices 
Prices of all commodities are rising precU 
pitously everywhere and that is leading to 


violent protests and stimulating the growth of 
collective demands for increased wages in a 
progressive manner. The governments of the 
.States appear to be helpless and they are also 
in urgent need of increased revenues to give 
effect to their plans of granting increments to 
their employees. The Government of India 
i.s no better off and their needs for more 
money are not only created by normal increa¬ 
ses in expenditure but are further intensified 
by their capital investments in terms of vari¬ 
ous economic planning measures. So what is 
happening is somewhat paradoxical. The 
Governments arc facing a Price Spiral that is 
steadily rising skyward and, in order to con¬ 
trol this movement the Governments arc con¬ 
stantly assuring the public, of their sincere 
desire to hold the prices down but they arc 
not succeeding in achieving this at all : 
rather they arc aggravating the situation by 
their income earning rules, regulations and 
financial impositions. In fact the public arc 
living in an economic atmosphere in which the 
bureaucrat! arc following a fantastic policy 
which enjoins them to control rising prices by 
raising prices. There are adages which reco¬ 
mmend the employment of thieves to catch 
thieves and suggest the use of poisons to cure 
poisoning ; but these sayings cannot help us to 
determine the principles of public finance 
that our governments should follow. It 
.should be obvious to all who do any analysis 
of economic facts and eonditions that increa.s- 
ed expenditure without any corresponding 
increases in the production of consumer goods 
would lead inevitably to price rise of articles 
commonly consumed by wage earning persons. 
In so far as increased wages are utilised for 
buying food, electricity, housing accommoda¬ 
tion etc. and the people earning these wages 
actually do productive work in the supply of 
such purchaseable goods or services, the in¬ 
creased expenses have no inflationary effect 
But where the people sit in offices and get 
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the pay packets ( new or increased ) which 
they disburse in the commodities market, the 
effect would certainly he inflationary. The 
idea that thousands of crores of rupees could 
be spent for purposes which do not add to the 
stocks of maketable consumer goods points to 
objectives which have the nature of capital 
investment. Such investments should come 
from savings, that is from self denial in con¬ 
sumption by those who earn money. If the 
banks create funds against the security of cap¬ 
ital goods and give the same to the govern¬ 
ments as loan and the governments utilise that 
borrowed money to pay to .workers who pro¬ 
duce no consumer goods or services, the re¬ 
sults arc always inflationary. 

Ohs'acles to .Smooth Existence 

The expression struggle for existence has 
assumed a highly realistic meaning for Indians 
during recent ycers. One has to struggle in 
the true .sense of jostling, scrambling, grab¬ 
bing and flisplaying sustained and, tenacious 
energy to collect bits and pieces of one’s share 
of near non-existent goods and services in 
order to house, feed, clothe, educate or obtain 
medicines for nne.self and one’s family rr'cm- 
bers. When it conies to earning the money 
with which one buys the commodities or pays 
for services there is again a mountain of 
difficulties to surmount. No transport to 
reach one’s place of work, no lifts to take one 
up to one’s 10th or 15th floor offices, no 
electricity to operate the machincrv which 
helps one to do productive work, cfTcctivc 
means of communication through telephones, 
no necessary components to complete ajob ; 
and so on and so forth till one give.s up and 
surrenders to one’s fate and admits that cxis- 
terec is a game of chance and one can do no¬ 
thing by personal effort or by exercising one’s 
socialistic rights or freedoms in this great 
gamble. Our country with its countless milli- 
oiM of men women and children is organised 


and managed by popularly elected represen¬ 
tatives of the voting adults who arc mostly 
illiterate and pathetically unmindful of their 
human needs and the demands of civilisation 
and progress. The people arc gullible and 
their guides unscrupulous. So, nothing is 
really organised or managed in the manner 
that it should be and everything goes wrong 
and fails to run. VVe have great plans of 
effective improvements of a fundamental na¬ 
ture which will make India a land of 
healthy, happy and prosperous people within 
so many years ; but when it comes to mea¬ 
suring the size of our achievements we find we 
cannot even operate our electric generators, 
maintain our - transmission lines, move coal 
wagons or supply gas (o our cooking ranges. 
Ap.trt from those failures wc cannot keep our 
telephones working in a proper manner. 
The average of wrong numbers that one gets 
when dialing for a given number is normally 
at least (wo. Trunk rails take houns to go 
through even when urgent calls are booked 
aiifl it is also usual to find out station numbers 
mentioned in one’s Trunk call bills which one 
has never asked for. The Price.s of essential 
consumer goods arc ff>i ever on ’he incirase. 
Rice sells in the open m. rket at ‘'blark’’ rates 
which are double that of the ration prices. 
Many people Inive to buy rice at these enhan¬ 
ced rates for the reason that the rationed 
quanta of rice are too simdl. A healthy per¬ 
son eat.s at least 25'^',, more rice than he ob¬ 
tains on his ration card even if he ale only 
one rice meal a day. The same is true of 
flour eaters. The black market cxist.s because 
of the inadequacy ol rationed supplies and to 
the lack of ration cards that many persons 
cannot procure. 

Against Price Rise 

Gujerat has been in great turmoil during 
the month of January due to student agitation 
against rising prices. The students supported 
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by members of the public, among wkom there 
were many women, had been looting food 
godowns, and hghling the forces of law and 
order when they tired to prevent such looting. 
The clashes that occurred led to setting lire to 
the godow:;s and public vehicles, organising 
total stoppage of work everywhere and mass 
demonstrations to show how the people dis¬ 
approved of the Government’s policy in the 
matter of controlling prices of goods. The 
police made use of tear gas and rifle lire too 
as occasion required in their opinion. On 
the loth of January at Baroda the police fired 
18 rounds at different places causing the death 
of two persons and injuring sixteen. In 
another town in Sabarkanth District three 
persons died as a result of police firing. In 
Ahmcdabad on the same day thirty rounds 
were fired by the police at different places. 
The casualties were not precisely staled. On 
the 18th of january the police fired on crowds 
at Kajkote killing five and injuring three 
person.s. Two hundred shops were looted or 
burned in this town. One huudred and 
twenty nine persons were taken into custody. 
On the 25th of January there was total stop¬ 
page of work in many towns. The police and 
the crowds fought many street battles. Six 
persons were killed and ten wounded in 
Ahmedabad, Dehgan, Lunawad and Godhra. 
Apart from the above incidents there had 
been almost daily demonstrations, fights, loot¬ 
ing and arson in all important places in 
Gajcrat The (Government of India were 
profoundly perturbed over these organised acts 
of lawlessness directed against the Govern¬ 
ment. Ofheial explanations usually put^thc 
blame on agitators, and other political parties 
which desire to replace the congress in the 
legislatures of the country , but the govern¬ 
ment do not give any explanation of the 
basic defects that the. government managed 
economic institutions suffer from, nor do they 
satisfy their critics by assuring them of impro* 


vements which they are sure of achieving. 
The government cannot and does not deny 
that the people are getting not enough of 
cs.sential consumer goods ; nor sufficient elec¬ 
tric power, coal or oil. They are also having 
to pay prices which point to profiteering by 
some people somewhere. The Government 
officials who are connected with all these 
matters of production, supply and actual pur¬ 
chase by consumers arc not trusted by the 
public. They think that officials and pro¬ 
fiteers collaborate in certain spheres of basic 
economic movements. And no one takes the 
trouble to go deep into these doubts and sus¬ 
picions. There is therefore a fundamental 
basis of lack of faith in officials and even in 
the representatives of the people who run the 
governmental organisations of the country. 
What has happened in Gujerat is symptomatic 
of the attitude of mind of the people vis-a-vis 
the officials and the politicians. Similar im i- 
denls have happened, perhaps on a smaller 
scale and not so continuously in other .states 
too. The apprehension that darkens the out¬ 
look of the people is that the (Gujerat inci¬ 
dents may be reprodurc^d in other regions on 
a more intensive scale. The government 
should take preventive action while things arc 
yet of a controllable size. 

Sources of Power. 

Sources of power as normally and exten¬ 
sively utilised by the Nations of the World are 
mainly steam raised by burning coal or oil, 
electrical energy recovered from generators 
worked by flowing, water or artificially crea¬ 
ted heat, or natural gas which exists under 
pressure in various places and can be used 
straightaway by regulated flow arranged by 
the users. In some countries, such as Hol¬ 
land, wind currents are utilised to run mills 
directly or for generating electrical power. 
Tidal energy is a tremendous source of power 
but it is allowed to dissi^te itself without 
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being used for any economic purpose. Solar 
heal also is, wasted everywhere without being 
utilised for generation of power. Wind and 
sunlight, of course, arc used for various pur¬ 
poses in a direct manner. In India sources of 
hydroelectric energy have not yet been fully 
exploited. Many more generating plants can 
he put up in India to utilise this source of 
power more fully. Wind power and solar 
heat also can be used for conversion to elec¬ 
tricity and proper steps should be taken to 
make use of these vast sources of power for the 
well being of the people of India. Tidal 
energy too can be used for power generation 
and srirntists should be encouraged to deve¬ 
lop jocchanical contrivances for the proper 
utilisation of all sources of power that now go 
wasie. 

'1 he development of mechanical devir cs for 
generating power from solar, tidal and atmos- 
})hcric energy are very important for another 
re.ison. Among the sources of power that are 
now utilised coal, oil and gas are exhaustible. 
These shall no longer be there after some 
years. Hydroelectric power is perennial but 
is limited in point of quantity. Solar, tidal 
and atmospheric energy are inexhaustible 
and shall be a permanent source of supply ot 
power once properly developed, in view of 
these facts humanity will greatly benefit if 
scientists can invent ways ol u.ung the forces 
that have been relcrrcd to here. One will no 
doubt he told that developments of methods 
of using nuclear energy for production of heat 
and electricity will be easier and more econo¬ 
mical than exploiting the tides, atmospheric 
currents and solar heat : and the scientists 
have made quite a lot of progress in the field 
of using atoms for peaceful purposes. They 
should therefore march along the nuclear path 
lor the solution of their economic problems 
lather than divert attention to other direc¬ 
tions. Be that as it may, we still think that 


it would help solve great economic difficulties 
if scientists kept in mind the problems of 
making economic use of the tides, wind cur¬ 
rents and the sun’s rays. 

Languages’ -Correct and Incorrect 

J.anguages have roused emotion in many 
hearts in all parts of India from time to time 
for political or cultural reasons. The most 
disturbing of these surging emotioD.s had been 
those associated with the use of Hindi as a 
state language. Some have tired to force the 
use of Hindi while others have attempted its 
rejection. Another language that roused very 
strong feeling among its speakers was Bengali 
in Bangladesh which was called East Pakistan 
at the time when all that happened. There 
the Bengali speaking people courted death to 
maintain the political position of their mother 
language and forced the supporters of Urdu, 
the official language of Pakistan, to accept 
Bengali too as a parallel State language. 
The use of Bengali in schools has also given 
rise to agitation in Bengali majority areas of 
Bihar, Orissa and Assam. Among languages 
that have thus assumed political significance 
may be mentioned, Assamese, Telcgu, Tamil, 
Punjabi, Nepalese and English. Usually these 
agitations have been for the use of certain 
languages in certain Territorial Zones : but 
on occasions the propaganda has been for 
stoppage of the use of some language some¬ 
where. Among such stoppage propaganda 
Angrezi Hatao or remove English may be 
cited as an all India move made by Hindi 
speakers for the abolition of the use of Eng¬ 
lish for official purposes in all p a r t s of 
India. 

While languages have thus assumed an 
important political role in India and people 
have shouted for the use of this language or 
the removal ef that to achieve a political 
end ; no one has tried to lay down any gene¬ 
rally acceptable norms for the correct use of 
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the languages they have fought for. Hindi, 
having created the worst furore in the political 
field as the language of oflicial India, has 
been mo'^t guilty of lacking norms, standards, 
correct usage of words and idioms and even 
graiTinuitical rules ; and thus of creating an 
aura of meaninglessness round its propagation 
in various spheres ol life. Each linguistic 
mode of expressing thoughts must have clearly 
established grammatical rules, correct and 
precise meanings of words and accuracy rela¬ 
ting to the rendering ol thought formes into 
spoken or written words. Hindi, for instance, 
ha.s numerous dialects and oilicia! Hindi has 
not yet taken any generaliy 'understood shape 
whicli lias caused niisuru.let:danding all along 
the lira*. There are many Hindi speaking 
otheiab who liave a passion for cutting out 
words of Persian origin out of Hindi and 
replacing them by words with Sanskrit roots 
which arc not commonly used, thus making 
oiiicial Hindi more a vehicle of language re¬ 
formation than of adoption of words, phrases 
and idioms that are supported by common 
usage among the people of the Hindi speaking 
areas of India. I'iie language that is being 
concocted in the name of Rashtrabhasha or 


State language is thus supercharged with 
affectation which is not a healthy character¬ 
istic of a language that is in the process of 
development for popular use. 

The idea therefore that all the recognised 
languases of India should be provided with 
clearly established and accepted grammars, 
accurately and precisely stated meanings of 
the words used in them and generally under¬ 
stood rules of usages of words, phrases and 
idioms, is something that should be actively 
{>ropagatcd from now on. Added to this the 
scholars who will handle this should concen¬ 
trate also on the phonetic aspects of the lan¬ 
guages and try to make pronunciation a 
matter of close attention in schools. Phe 
matter being of great importance the genetal 
principles to be followed in the States should 
be handled by scholars of outstanding ability 
and reputation. This can be better carried 
out at the centre by impartial boards of ex¬ 
perts among whom one may include foreign 
specialists if that is found helpful. Politics 
should not be allowed to interfere with the 
proper use and development of linguistic sci¬ 
ences as far as possible. Nor either the fads and 
fancies of eccentrics. 



AMERICAN REVOLUTION : ITS SIGNIFICANCE TO 
NATION BUILDING 

S. y. GUBBANNAVAR 


In its relatively short history, America has 
seen a lot of actmty« Such as immigration, 
the war of independence or the revolution 
as it is called, the making of a popular poli¬ 
tical system, the civil war, the march towards 
industrialism, the two World Wars, fhe strug¬ 
gle to become a world power and finally the 
space age. The two important factors which 
have made America a world power today, 
are the dynamic growth of its economy and 
its popular government or democracy. This 
it attained only after a long and bitter fight, 
the so called American war of Independence 
against Great Britain. The growth of nation¬ 
alism and the struggle for independence have 
their own role in the growth of a nation. In 
this paper efforts have been made to explain 
briefly the significance of ‘American Revolu¬ 
tion’ in the reconstruction of the nation, and 
how the war of Independence has affected 
the political, social, cultural, religious and 
economic life of the Americans. But before 
entering into this aspect, one should know, 
briefly at least, the historical and geographical 
background of the American colonies. 

Almost a century before the English settlers 
reached the shores of America, Spaniards had 
already occupied a part of the territory. In 
the early stages Florida and Texas were their 
strOiSghdldsi. Gradually by means of expedi- 
tipm they conqured more land and atone 
titpe- nearly .two^thirds of the territory 
of the United Staics was under Spanish 
cqnt^oU a single Englishman had 

settM exited ih 

Amerioa* a cdlottrfid civtiaadoa 


based on the wealth of mine, randbi, and, 
farm.”^ .-'v 

Similarly the French too tried to get a>; 
foothold in America. From their Ckmadhut/ 
settlement they came to the South and mtalv;; 
lished themselves from the Lawrence to NeW , 
Orleans. But gradually they lost their possm-. 
sions to the English, because most of the?- 
French people were unwilling to go to the- 
colonies. 

The Dutch and Swedes too had their 
share. When they rose to the top position of 
a great power the Dutch established their trad¬ 
ing posts on the lower Delaware and Man> 
hattan Island. Their supremacy was only fot * 
a short period. The Spanish and the Dutch , 
waged eontinuous wars. This helped the 
English colonization and domination of North 
America. 

“Of all the European nations that sought, 
wealth and power through colonial expamioU 
the British prpved to be the most sucemsfuL’^/ 
Within a decade after the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 the Englishmen began to • 
colonize America. The first English settlrV 
ment was Jamestown, established in IfiW'f 
During these years a great change had tak^h 
place in England. The Industrial Revolutiou/ 
had given rise to unemployment. - Religious'' 
rivalries and persecutions were unbearable;' 
As a result more and' more English people 
left Engird for America both in search of 
relii^ous freedom and economic betterment. ; 
,Iu 1660 there were 25,000 whites in America 
by 1770 their number rose nearly jo the two 
miUh5n maik. By 1732 there Were thiriccu 
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English Colonies in America : Virginia, New 
York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Connecticut, Massacbussets, Maryland, 
North, and South Colonies, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Georgia. The colonization was 
mainly a private initiative. The King and 
parliament helped but very little. Before the 
colonies should be established it was necessary 
to have legal authority to do so. This was 
granted by the King in charter, issued in 
some instances to trading companies, in others 
to individuals, and still in others to groups of 
colonial governments : Royal or Crown ; 
proprietory in character or corporate. In the 
royal colonics the king exercised control 
through the governor. The legislature could 
be appointed either by the crown or the 
governor. Whatever law’s that were passed 
by these legislatures had to be approved by Uic 
king, i 

Proprietory colonies were three at the time 
of the revolution, namely, Maryland, Dela¬ 
ware and Pennsylvania. The founders Lord 
Baltimore and William Perm had absolute 
authority over these colonies. They could 
appoint governors and other officials. The 
members of the upper house were appointed 
by proprietors but those af the lower house 
were elected by the free men of the colony. 

The charter colonies were Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Here the governor was elec¬ 
ted by the people. All the officials were , 
appointed by the legislature. The local unit 
of the government in some colonies were 
the county,- in others it was the parish. 

For nearly a century the colonization was 
restricted only to the coastal areas. But as 
waves of immigration from Europe, especially 
Germany and Ireland began to beat the 
shores of America the population penetrated 
to the interior. Here the life of the immi¬ 
grants was not safe. Repeated wars had to be 
fought with the French, the Spanish and the 


natives. Finally the capture of Quebec in 
1759 from the French and the subsequent 
wars waged successfully against the Spanish, 
gave the English full supremacy. It freed the 
thirteen colonies from the menace of the 
French, opened the way for a more rapid 
movement to the West and set the stage for the 
revolution. 

On the eve of the revolution there was 
one fact that stood out clear-cut in the social 
liistory of the American colonies. That is 
the diversified background of the American 
people. Majority of the immigrants were no 
doubt British; but there were also the 
Germans, Spanish, the D u t c h, Swedesh, 
French and the Irish. In addition to these 
there were the natives called Red-Indians and 
the Negro slaves imported for labour. This 
cosmopolitan community in a relatively short 
period of 150 years gave rise to an American 
civilization based essentially, no doubt, upon 
English background, but modified through (he 
years by a new environment and new con¬ 
ditions. There might have been thirteen 
different governments modeled on the British 
system, but the inhabitants of these colonies 
had developed their own culture patterns and 
loyalties. 

It is true that the colonists established 
thirteen governments. Still they were far 
from being United. Even during the externa! 
threat the colonics could never agree. Right 
from the start there were disputes and quar¬ 
rels over the boundary lines and economic 
interests. Some colonies were more fdrtile 
and rich in resources than the others. This 
led to jeolousy and disagreement. At qne 
time the disagreement was so strong that when 
General Braddoek from England came to 
America with a large forbe to fight the French, 
he was alarmed by the indifference of the 
colonies. He felt that they seemed . to prefer 
destruction to 



However, the first attempt at unity was 
made in 1643, The New Bngland confederation 
was amoa^ the colonists for mutual support 
against the Hed-Indian threat which when 
eliminated this confederation was liquidated. 

A little later in 1696 William Penn made a 
proposal for unity. Again in 1754 Franklin 
suggested a plan as to how to face the danger 
from the French and Indians. The proposals 
were discussed at a Congress in Albany. The 
representatives agreed for a common council 
for defence. But the colonial legislatures 
rejected it, because they refused to limit their 
sovereignty. Moreover, all the colonies were 
not uniformly exposed to Red-Indian threat. 
Add to this, local jealousies and a failure to 
realize that they had common interests pre¬ 
vented any union. The need for unity was 
realised only when they had to face the 
mother country. This theni was the picture 
before the revolution. 

REVOLUTION : 

In the early years of colonial life many 
Americans V ere patriotic Britons, They were 
proud of belonging to a nation which had won 
several wars. There was no question of re¬ 
bellion. During this time Franklin once even 
said that the colonies would never emite 
against their own mother country who pro¬ 
tects and encourages them. But after 1763 
the attitude of the colonists began to change. 
The Americans were becoming more and 
more conscious of their independence. The 
attitude of king George III and the British 
Parliament imposing taxes and passing laws 
for the colonics and thus trying to keep the 
collonists in check was very much resented by 
the settlers. The Americans argued that British 
Farliameni had no right in the internal affairs 
of American colonies. 

In England, on Ihe other hand, both the 
king and the parliament asserted that the 
colonies were a part of British empire and 
hence laws, contld be passed^ taxes could be 


imposed and trade could be controlled by the ' 
parliament. The long clash of interests bet* ; 
ween the colonists and the representatives of 
the British government had developed a spirit 
of antagonism and animosity. Often the acta 
passed by the colonics’ legislatures were rejec¬ 
ted by the British parliament and the colonies 
on their part rejected the acts p^ed by the 
parliament for them. More * serious quarrels 
arose when England enacted legislation mono¬ 
polizing trade with the colonies; restricted the 
product'on and exportation of certain commo¬ 
dities in order to safeguaed the interests "of 
British manufacturers. This reached the 
climax with the imposition of fresh taxes by 
the British. The seven years war had made 
England a pauper. The national debt was 
some £130 million. And so, new taxes were 
imposed. 

By a proclamation of 1763 Britain con¬ 
trolled the trade of the colonies and to main¬ 
tain a regular army, the colonics were taxed. 
In 1764 the Sugar Act’ was passed. In 1765 
again British passed the ‘Stamp Act’, accor¬ 
ding to which the stamps sold by the appoin¬ 
ted agents had to be used for all documents, 
lincence and publications. A popular agita¬ 
tion was staged against this Act till it was 
repealed in 1776. Also to counter these Acts 
the first intercolonial meeting was summoned 
in 1765 by the colonies. The delegates asset- , 
led; “no taxes ever have been or can be cons¬ 
titutionally imposed on them, except by their 
respective legislatures.”* 'Fhe Stamp Act had 
a manifest tendency to subvert the rights and 
liberties of the colonists. Britain did not 
heed this, in 1767 ‘Townshend Acts* were 
passed. Again the colonists boycotted Bri¬ 
tish goods and Britain had to bow to the 
wishes of the opposition. Though Britain, 
repealed the acts and showed leniency, it 
was only for praedcal purposes and not as a 
surrender of the theoretical rights. On the 
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other hand, the theory in the colonics was 
“no taxation without representation.” Accor¬ 
ding to H. U. Faulkner, “it was not taxation 
without representation that the colonies ob¬ 
jected to, for from the time of first settlement 
America had been taxed without represen¬ 
tation; what they objected to was taxation by 
anybody and at any time.’’^* 

Personalities like John and Samuel Adams 
and Franklin were rousing popular resent¬ 
ment against Britain. This resulted in Boston 
Tea Party in 1774. This act, Britain thought, 
was a direct challenge to its authority. “The 
bets are down, the colonies must now triumph 
or submit”, exclaimed King George when he 
heard of the incident. Immediately the 
parliament passed five iniolerablc acts, one of 
which was the closure of Boston Ports. As a 
reaction to this, a continental Congress, made 
up of delegates from various colonics met in 
Philadelphia to study the means of common 
resistance. The radical or revolutionary group 
won the dav, A declaration of Rights and 
Giievarces was drawn up and a petition was 
sent to the King. Before the next Congress 
could .usf nih’p in 1775, fighting had broken 
out in May! 774. Growing sentiment towaid 
independence led the Second Congress in 1775 
to advise the colonies to establish themselves 
into state? with reorganised governments based 
on the consent of the people. It also drew up 
the Dfciaration of Independence which said 
that all nu'vt arc created equal and have the 
right U) li!;:, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 
It meant the. final break with England, a notice 
to the world that a new nation had been born. 
The Second Continental Congress served as 
the official organ of government for the united 
colonies till March 1781 when the articles 
of the confederation became effective. 

Though the colonies entered the war there 
was a sizable number of settlers loyal to 
Britain, As a result there was a conflict 


between the radicals and conservatives in state 
assemblies. The loyalists suffered most. Most 
of them, about, 60,000 were forced to migrate 
to other British colonies especially to Canada. 
This shows the revolution was, at first, chiefly 
the work of an earnest minority, the group as 
a whole representing the various elements that 
were not prospering under the existing political 
and economic regime. The colonial army 
under the able leadership of Washington 
fought bravely and in spite of initial reverses 
was able finally to defeat the English in Oct. 
1781. The treaty recognizing the Indepen¬ 
dence was signed only in Sept. 1783. 

The role of revolution in nation building : 

A question usually asked is : Why should 
♦he American colonics, enjoying under the 
Britiih rule a general economic prosperity and 
political liberty far beyond what was usual in 
the l8th century, rise against Britain and fight 
a war o! independence ? Taxation is not the 
only cause. It is one of the causes and mav 
be the immediate one. We may truly tay 
that the revolution was not a sudden out¬ 
break ; it runs through the whole colonial 
history. Ultimately it was the love for liberty 
and freedom which caused the revolution. 
This is explained through the political, econo¬ 
mic, social and religious causes. 

Political.—The laws passed by the colonial 
legislatures had to be approved by the crown. 
The parliament had the final word [in all 
matters. Evidently the Americans did not like 
that an alien power, some three thousand 
miles away, should exercise its authority in the 
internal affairs of the colonies. Legislatures 
-were intent on maintaining their own power. 
The growing conflicts between these and the 
British officials clearly show the divergence of 
interests between the two. The problems 
faced by the colonics were not tmderstood by 
the ho I e government. 

Economic.—'Britain thought that the coIck 
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nies should be subservient economically to 
the interests of the Britishers. Hence, control 
over trade and commerce, navigation, finance, 
industry etc., was exercised. The colonies 
were not free to act as they liked. This 
attitude of the home Government was resented 
by the colonics. 

Social.—The diverse background of the 
people. Besides the English, there were 
Spaniards, Germans, Dutch, Irish and French. 
Hence the population was not homogeneous. 
Even among the Englishmen very few knew 
their mother country. Most of them were 
bom in America and had heard about England 
as a distant country which had persecuted 
their forefathers. 

Religious,—Most of the settlers had migra¬ 
ted to America to escape religious persecution 
in England. How could such people tolerate 
the authority of a country which had not 
allowed them to live in peace ? “Religious 
rebels”, says Faulkner, “are net likely to 
subinii tamely to what they' consider political 
tyranny.” 

The external forces too had their impact. 
Thus British colonies like Canada, Australia 
and South-Africa had more autonomy. This 
made the American settlers to fight for more 
autonomy, 

Added to all these there is the great and 
very important factor, and that is the role 
played by the revolutionaries like Samuel 
Adams, Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Washington, 
Thomas Paine and others. The Revolution at 
first began with a relatively smaller group. 
But the fiery speeches, and the striving oratory 
and the pamphlets by the above mentioned 
personalities created the necessary effect. 
Most of these men were influenced by 
liberalism which was then prevalent in Europe. 
So they made use of liberty, equality and 
fraternity as their slogan. The effect was 
immediate. Even many of the loyalists 


n 

became ardent patriots. Hence John Adanos 
was right when he remarked “The revolution 
was effected before the war commenced. It 
was in the minds and hearts of the people. 
According to Morrison, the Americans became 
not security minded but liberty minded. That 
is why they thwarted the attempt of the 
government of George HI to impair these 
liberties first by argumentation, then with 
indignant agitation and finally with armed 
rebellion. Ultimacly it was the love of liberty 
and popular sovereignty that sustained the 
American army during the revolutionary years. 
The army under the leadership of Washington 
was not supplied with sufficient clothes, food 
and arms ; and yet the colonists triumphed 
in the end. When the revolution broke out 
the doctrine of sovereignty, till then prevalent 
only in townships, took possession of the states 
too. Every class was enlisted in its cause ; 
battles were fought and victories obtained for 
it. For the Americans it became the law of 
laws. 

In May 1775 the real temper of the 
Continental Coiigress was revealed by a 
striving declaration which said that they were 
fighting for liberty. It also said ; “VVe also 
mean not to dissolve that union w'hich has so 
long and so happily subsisted between us”. 
Similar sentiments were expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence, which says ; 

“.all men are created equal, that they are 

endowed by their creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that .among these .ire life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness”. This 
shows that the seed of liberty was already in 
the minds of Americans. There is no wonder 
then if the revolution brought about such a 
great change as regards the notion of liberty 
and popular democracy in the lives of the 
settlers. The consciousness of political 
liberalism, i.e., a belief in liberty in natural 
rights and in government by the consent of the 
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people awakened during the time of revolution, 
has ever since become the part of American 
way of life. And so the principle of 
sovereignty of the people is not concerned in 
America ; it is recognized by the customs 
and proclaimed by laws. In fact, whenever the 
political laws of U.S. are to be discussed it it 
with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people that we must begin. Thus A.D. 
Tocqueville rightly opined : “If there be a 
country in the world where the doctrine of 
sovereignty of the people can be fairly 
appreciated, where it can be studied in its 

application to the affairs of the society. 

that country is assuredly America”.^ Life 
under the British had checked its progess; 
and now the revolution helped it to inOuence 
the government and society, Tocquevillc’s 
opinion is that the revolution of U.S, was the 
result of a mature and reflecting preference of 
freedom, and not of a vague or ill'deflned 
craving for independence. Hence, it is not 
wrong to say that the characteristic feature of 
the American Revolution is the stress on the 
individual, Le., life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness. “The individualisation of politics 
has been the unique feature of American 

eivilizaiion.Beginning with the Bill of 

Rights.Americans liave placed the 

individual at the centre of their political life”. 
The Americans have taken the position that 
government exists for freedom. The devotion 
to the ideal of liberty has pervaded America’s 
political thinking and attitudes from the day of 
tile revolution. The statue of Liberty in New 
York is the living symbol of this truth. 

Another significant factor which the 
revolution contributed in nation building is 
the realization that unity can work miracles. 
If an ill-equipped and untrained American 
army could defeat a superior and bigger 
English, army, it was due to sheer unity 
of purpose and determination of the colonies* 


This led to the formation of confederatton and 
a little later the federation and the birffi of the 
United States of America. All. the thirteen 
states desired that they should be united in 
some way or the other. When confederation 
did not work well they did not hesitate to form 

themselves into a federation, thus expressing 
their willinguess to remain united. 

The American revolution has helped to 
build her economy on a strong foundation. 
As long as Britain dominated, American 
interests were made to serve the interests of 
the British. It is true that American economy 
was crippled for a short period following the 
revolution. Freedom from economic bondage 
made her in a short time a great commercial 
country of the world. Restrictions and 
controls removed, America could easily 
compete with other nations of the world. 
Speaking about this Faulkner writes ; “The 
revolution not only removed the political 
domination of Great Britain but also enabled 
the colonies to throw off a great burden of 
economic disabilities and to shake themselves 
free from a mass of feudal barbarities, legal 
walls, and social customs inherited and 
artificially imposed from without”.® 

The revolution also brought about a social 
change. The exodus of thousands of Tories 
removed a considerable part of the old ruling 
class. The confiscation of their lands and 
their sale to numerous individuals effected a 
change in agrarian economics similar 
to that of the French Revolution. The middle 
and lower class came to the lime light and 
played a greater role in the activities of the 
now nation. The early emigrants had no 
notion of superiority of onei over another ; 
because poverty and misfortune had been the 
guarantees bf equality. The same notion was 
reviewed after tte revolution. ’*AU fibe 
colonies”, says Toequviiie, ’^from thdr 
beginning, seemed di^tined tp witness growth, 
not of the aristocratic liberty of their mother 
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Country but of that freedom of middle and 
iower orders of which the history of the world, 
had yet furnished no complete example’’.^ 
After the revolution the cult of the common 
man grew until it became the typical American 
philosophy, continental discussions on human 
rights bore fruits in social life. Thus first anti* 
slavery society was established in Philadelphia 
in 1775 and within a decade Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania passed acts looking towards the 
abolition of slavery. Prison reforms too were 
introduced at this time. 

Finally, religion too was alfeeted by the 
revolution. During the colonial years the 
Americans depended on England for religious 
inspiration and guidance. Soon after the war 
some of the sects like Methodist and Episcopali* 
an churches separated from their mother 
churches and organised as American churches. 
By I786» the year in which Jefferson’s statute 
for Virginia for religious freedom was passed, 
the (]!hurches had been disestablished in most 
of the states. 

CONCLUSION : 

It is true, that even after the revolution 
petty jeolusies and boundary lines disputes 
among the states continued. In fact, 
Hamilton in 1787 remarked : “the delinquen¬ 
cies of the states have at length arrested 
all the wheels of the national government. 
The frail and tottering edifice seems ready to 
fall upon our heads and to crush us beneath 


its ruins**. In spite of th^se short»coming, the 
American revolution brought about a complete 
and permanent clumge in the political, 
economic, social, religious and cultural life of 
the nation. The Americans once scattered all 
over Europe; now the revolution 
incorporated them into one nation which will 
in a short time become one of the greatest 
powers in the world. Abraham Lincoln had 
said: “the germ which has vegetated, and 
still is to grow and expand into universal 
liberty of mankind.*’ In its past revolutionary 
history of nearly 195 years the United States 
of America has held the torch of liberty 
sufSciently high for the world to sec and 
follow. 
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PATTERNS OF TRIBAL LEADERSHIP IN INDIA 

KOUSAR J. AZAM 


The contemporary political process in 
India signifies the stage of transition of an 
authoritarian society into a democratic 
egalitarian society. This process of political 
change and development, as has been pointed 
out by several political analysts*, has released 
multiple forces of varying dimensions, which 
apparently threaten the very fabric of the new 
democratic polity, but given the proper 
channelization and thorough insulation into the 
process of national development, these forces 
tend to shed their negative attributes and 
become part of the national political scene. 

The emergence of movements of tribal 
separatism demanding independent sovereign 
status, in the post-independence Indian society, 
could be attributed to the process of political 
modernization and dcveloinent which engulfed 
the total Indian polity after 1956. The tribal 
movements in India initially started with an 
anti'Comtitutional and an anti-system bias, as 
was witnessed in case of the movement for the 
establishment of independent Nagaland and 
the Mizo rcbeliion of 1966. But subsequently 
these tribal movements have given up their 
secessionistic stance, adjusted their claims to 
the requirements of an integrated federal 
polity and have become a part and parcel 
of the national political process: 

In this transformation of tribal movements 
from negative militaristic sccessionism into 
acquiescence and acceptance of the Indian 
Constitution, the tribal leadership has played a 
significant role. In fact the various tribal 
movements reflect the kind of leadership which 
was available to the movement or to a tribe at 
a given time. This paper, therefore, attempts 
to analyze the leadership patterns among the 


Indian tribes, so as to enable a more realistic 
evaluation of the tribal movements within the 
Indian polity. 

Leadership in tribal societies has remained 
confined to three major types : 

i. The tradition-oriented sacerdotal 
type, 

ii. The west-oriented educated 
Christian type, and 

iii. The charismatic type. 

Leadership patterns among tribal societies 
have changed from time to time according to 
the degrees of political awareness acquired by 
the tribal societies. In the earlier stages, it 
was confined to those individuals who deriving 
their power from traditional sanction and 
authority were able to mobilise tribal societies. 
Birsa Bhagat among the Mundas. Jatra among 
the Oraons, Birsing and Bhagirath among the 
Santhals, Queen GuidilUu among the Nagas, 
all belong to this category. These leaders 
represented traditional tribal values and were 
opposed to all attempts which aimed at the 
transformation of tribal societies. They 
mostly derived their power and influence from 
the tradition and their leadership was more 
social than political. 

Sacerdotal Charismatic Leadership 

Among the leaders of this sacerdotal 
category Birsha Bhagwan of the Mundas stands 
supreme. As one correspondent has put 
it: 

“Under Birsha’s inspiring leadership, the 
Mundas unhesitatingly made supreme sacrifices 
in the fight for freedom. Thousands of 
Birshaites living in. difiicult terrains and not too 
easily accessible hills of Ranchi, Singh bhum 
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and Orissa still believe that Birsha will come to 
life again and lead them to prosperity and 
plenty.”2 

Birsha came from a poor Munda family, 
but he announced later in life that "he had an 
interview with Singhbonga the Almighty, who 
had bestowed upon him some supernatural 
powers to do things not comprehesive by an 
ordinary man."'* 

This explains why he exercised so much 
influence on the tribal communities of Bihar. 
His sacerdotal approach made him an apostle, 
a prophet of a new age. Birsha was perhaps the 
first Indian leader who advanced the idea of 
non-cooperation, when he asked his followers 
nai to cooperate with the British authorities 
in his areas. Birsha is now a part of tribal 
legend and still holds a eharm for the tribes of 
Bihar. 

A similar living example of sacerdotal 
leadership among the tribes is that of Queen 
Guidliu, of the Zeliang Nagas. Rani Guidiliu, 
as she is popularly known, is a veteran of the 
struggle for independence. She became almost 
a legend in the pre-independence days when 
she successfully fought against the British. She 
soon acquired a shroud of mystery and dignity 
seldom enjoyed by ordinary women. The 
mystery around her personality deepened by 
her self-imposed confinement in some 
unknown parts of Nagaland. In an article on 
her public appearance Shrhnati Kelakini 
Sekhose, describes the influciice the Rani still 
exercises upon her followers. Thus she 
writes : "Her personality casts a spiritual spell 
on the believers. Each of them wanted her 
blessings and ultimately she had no other way 
but to bless them in a congregation."■* Her 
tradition oriented outlook is reflected in her 
views on various subjects. According to 
Sekhose, "She does hate the over-zealous con¬ 
verts to Christianity who have abandoned the 
rich cultural heritage of the Nagas and are 


blindly copying the cheap aspects of the 
Western life.*’^ "We are Nagas and we shoulcj^ 
live like Nagas. We have beautiful folklore 
and folk songs, colourful dress and culture. 
When I see these newly converts copying the 
Western way in a cheaper manner it pains 
me,"'' she explained. Repudiating the 

charges of blood thirst, evil spell and witch¬ 
craft, which the Christians had propagated 
against her, she said ; 

"I am a simple illiterate woman, pleased no 
spirit and worshipped none except the 
almighty God. Human blood is pious to me 
as to anybody else. My cause is simple and 
straight, the cause of my people—the Zeliang 
Nagas. 1 have fought for the independence 
of India along with (landhi and Nehru. Our 
main aim was to drive away the British. I am 
an Indian, whatever may happen I will live 
in the U'nion of India. For my people, I 
want no state, no country, but only a district, 
Zeliang, within any state of the Union. I do 
not claim to be the leader of a separate 
nation. However, I do enjoy the confidence 
of a section of tlic Indian nation and I want 
to see them happy living together in one 
district."* 

The air of authority and the straight¬ 
forward appioach indicate to what extent the 
Rani exercises her hold ujtoa her lollower*-, 
but at the saire time it betrays Iter ignorjiicc 
of modern power p tlitics. Her views stand in 
contrast with those of the C'.hristian leaders. 
Her emphasis on traditional values and 
patriotism to India <liirer.s considerably from 
the western educated C^hrislian leadership 
which never thinks of the Nagas being 
Indians, and seeks salvation in an alien 
tradition. This sacerdotal leadership is fast 
vanishing under the impact of westernization, 
Christianity and a casmopolitjmism, which h.is 
no roots in Indian soil. 
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Christian Western-oriented Leadership 

Due to wider education and conversion to 
Christianity, a new type of leadership has 
emerged in tribal societies which is mainly 
Christian with a Western outlook. These new 
leaders belong to the Westernized educated 
sections of the people and are aware of 
modern poliucal developments and political 
practices. The leaders are politically more 
advanced than their predecessors and have 
all the qualities of political manipulation and 
organisation. They essentially come from 
that class of tribal elite who have emerged 
recently through their education and through 
the privileges which the Constitution has 
granted to the tribal peojde. Jaipal Singh 
and S. K. Bage in Chota Nagpur, S. 1). 
Nichols Ray, (leorge Gilbert Swell, and 
Gapt. Williamson Sangrna in the lull districts 
of Assam belong to this type of leadership.’^ 

Yet another category of the tribal leaders 
which could be distinguished, comprises of the 
persons who have conic from the services and 
have taken up politics after retirement. 
Among such leaders, the names of Capt. 
Williamson San^ma of the (APIILC) All 
Parties Mill I..eaders Conference and Capt. 
John F. Manliana of the (M.N.F.) Mizo 
National I’ront. can be mentioned. 

These Christian and Western-oriented 
leaders from the tribal elite have considerable 
hold upon the strings of power in the tribal 
areas. It is the concentration of economic, 
religious and political power, which adds to 
the strength and eflicacy of these leaders. 
Thus, S.D. Nichols Ray, apart from being 
the Managing Director of a Fruit Canning 
establislirnent, is the Head of his own Christian 
Church. His mother and wile are Americans, 
and his brothers and sisters have acquired 
American citizenship. He himself spent a 
number of years of his life in the United 
States. George Gilbert Swell holds a Master’s 
Degree in English Literature and had been a 


professor in Ethiopia for many j ears. Many 
of them, apart from the few mentioned here, 
like B.B. Lyngdoh, A. Alley, AS. 
Khangphai, B. Kbangrnen (ex. M.P and 
later a member of the U.P.S.G) are lawyers of 
establifhed repute and have connections with 
the tribal Zamindar families. Among the 
Hindu tribal leaders of this category, Maham 
Singh is the only exception. Maham Singh 
belongs to the old Khasi aristocracy and has a 
considerable inlluence on its Hindu sections.'^ 
Secular Charismatic Leaders 

In the third category, of the charismatic 
leaders, we can include some leaders like A./. 
Phi/o and Praveen Chandra Bhanjdeo, who 
have exercised almost magical influence upon 
the people to whom they belonged. Though 
Phizo has remained out of Nagaland for so 
many years, he still exercises considciable 
hold on the Naga opinion, while 
Praveen Chandra Bhanjdeo was able (o 
convince the Adivasis of Bastar, that because 
of his influence even the bullets will not kill 
anybody. 

The emergence of these leadership patterns 
has resulted in better politcal oragnizstioii and 
articulation of tribal political consciousness. 

It has resulted in organised political be¬ 
haviour. But a.s the area of political activity 
is very narrow in the tribal societic.s, the 
chances of mutual jealousy and suspicion arc 
not altogether ruled out. The struggle for 
power among these leaders is one of the main 
obstacles in the growth of healthy political 
practices, because it is easy to manipulate 
issues in any way* where people arc still not 
fully awakened and where political behaviour 
has not yet become a part of social 
behaviour. 

Intemali/ation of Tribal Elite. 

The real problem of political integration 
of the tribal people has been the problem of 
their internalization in the political elite. 
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Absence of the national political parties from 
the tribal areas has kept tribal leadership 
excluded from the nation-building process, 

In this respect the short sightedness of state 
leaders has been callous. 

Exclusion from the power process has 
forced the tribal leadership to take an exclu- 
sionistic and separatistic attitude. In this 
respect, tribal politics is as much a product 
of national politics as is the phenomena of 
casteism or regionalism. Tribal cxclusionism 
and separatism are, therefore, symptomatic 
of a desire for political participation and inte¬ 
gration, rather thin that of secession. Vio¬ 
lence is as much a part of their strategy as 
it is of their caunterparts in the rest of the 
countiy. 

Resolution of the crises of particiapation. 

TUe problem of tribal separatism is ulti- 
rnalely a problem of process and participation 
integration. The initial moves in this direc¬ 
tion, i ' the formation of Nagaland and other 
.smaller tribal units, have proved fruitful, in 
resolving the crisis ol participation inte¬ 
gration. No doubt the tribal leaders have 
taken to agitational politics of violence in 
some areas, but this certainly docs not cons¬ 
titute anti-Indianism. Politics of violence 
would appear to be a legitimate phenomenon 
wheic conununications are blocked at various 
levels and w!icre politically motivated elite fail 
to expand the areas of participation. 

Apart from this, politics of violence is not 
an unusual phenomenon in developing 
societies. Throughout the Indian Union, 
agitational politics has come to acquire a 
certain efficacy and legitimacy,” though its 
separatistic leanings in strategically vulnerable 
areas make it a cause of national concern. 

It is obvious that tribal separatism is 
basically motivated by a desire for greater 
political participation and internalization. 


Once the process of participation is rationa¬ 
lized in consonance with the tribal desire for 
autonomy and self-rule, it will be possible to 
channelise tribal discontent into the more 
constructive process of nation-building. 
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ENGLISH LOAN-WORDS IN HINDI : A Study In Semantic Change 

RAVI S. VAR‘«A 


1. Introduction : 

W- rris arc not strictly limited to a fixed 
ami definite significance as mathematical 
syni!)ols are. They have a more or less wide 
range of senses. Since the senses emerge 
from the use of words in context and situation, 
we can say that the meaning of a word is the 
sum total of contexts in which it appears. The 
context is important not only because of the 
pait It pUvs in determining the intended 
mean:n.-( of a word in a given situation ; it is 
also one <>r the most potent factors in the 
semantic changes which words of a language 
may undergo. 

When words are berrowed bodily from 
one Iai).;ijage into another we get a change of 
meaning in most cases. The significance in 
the original language is bound to undergo 
some tiidiiges in the new environment in 
winch the word tmjj itself. These changes 
often coii.e mi subconsciously and gradually 
with the passage of lime, 

2. (....uses of Semantic Change : 

Changes uf meaning can be brought about 
by a large number of causes. Though they 
arc cstreuicly it.teresliag, it is difficult to 
enunir rale cdl of them. Sometimes there are 
changes which look ejuite simple but to 
establish them we have to reconstruct the 
whole historical background. Although these 
processes arc quite complex, it is possible to 
discern several rnaj'^r causes which account 
between tnem lor a larger proportion of 
semantic change. Millet has clearly identi¬ 
fied the following t iree causes : 

(i) Ll.N GUIS rtC CAUSES—Some semantic 
changes are due to the associations which 
words contract in speech. When two words 


in a collocation occur together in many 
contexts, their meanings arc combined and 
they constitute a single sign. When one of 
them is dropped the other fulfils its orginal 
function and changes its meaning abruptly. 
This ellipsis is a result of Jhe tendency towards 
economy of expression. 

‘Passenger train’, ‘mail train’ and ‘pared 
train’ can be cited as examples. ’I he word 
‘train’ in these cases has dropped out and 
‘passenger’, ‘mail’ and ‘parcel’ alone are used 
in that sense. ‘Assembly’ means ‘Legislative 
Assembly’. Sometimes there is omission of 
the noun or proper names are used as names 
of things and actions, e.g., ‘alarm’ means an 
‘alarm clock, ‘halan’ (Holland) and ‘markin’ 
(American) are different varieties of cloth. 
‘Boycott’ means to ostracise, to proscribe, etc. 
(ii) IIISTORIC.AL CAUSES—Language i? 
generally more conservative than civilization. 
Objects, institutions, ideas and scientific 
concepts change in the course of time ; yet in 
many cases the name is retained and this helps 
to ensure a sense of tradition and continuity. 
The main categories are : 

(a) Objects —When railway trains and 
motor cars came to India they were named as 
‘relgari’ and ‘motorgari’ although they bore 
no resemblance to a ‘gari’ (a cart, especially 
a bullock-cart). Now in course of time the 
epithets ‘rel’ and ‘motor’ have dropped out 
and ‘gari’ alone stands for a railway train, a 
motor car, a lorry, a bicycle, a perambulator, 
or any other mode of conveyance and 
carriage ; (cf. English ‘car’ which goes back 
to Latin ‘carrus’ meaning a four-wheeled 
wagon). 

(b) /nstitut/ons—When new institutions 
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are borrowed from a foreign country, they 
come with names which become part of 
the borrowing language. These institutions 
may undergo a change in course of time but 
the names stick to them. Our political, 
administrative, judicial and educational 
systems are based on British models. Hence, 
most of the words in these spheres arc 
borrowed from English. As Examples we can 
cite the following few words ; Congress, 
League, Socialist party, communist, election, 
polling, bourgeois, leader, interview, munici* 
pality, committee, notice, jail, budget, policy, 
magistrate, police; registrar, appeal, 
advocate, case, court, judge, primary school, 

medical college, university, V. C., professor. 
Principal, rustication, etc. 

In some cases these names have acejuired 
so much currency that it has been difheuit to 
replace them by new Hindi terms coined for 

them. ‘Sachivalaya’ (secretariat) is one such 
example. 

With the rise of new ideas, new words—new 
in form and new in meaning—are of course 
essential. Poilowing are a few terms so coined 
from the cxising words : ‘lalfita-shahi’ (Red 
tapism), ‘prarthana patra’ (application), 
‘Vatanukulil’ (air conditioned) ‘shwet patra’ 
(white paper) etc. Scientific terms have also 
been coined in the same way to meet new 
demands on our linguistic resources. 

(iii) SOCIAL CASES—When a word passes 
from ordinary language into the specialized 
language of a trade or profession it becomes 
restricted to a special significance. Conversely 
words borrowed from a group language into 
common use arc apt to widen their meaning. 
Thus there arc two socially conditioned 
tendencies working in opposite directions : 
specialization and generalization. 

Specialization of meaning in a restricted 
social group is an extremely common process. 
'‘In every situation, in every trade or professi¬ 
on, writes Michel Brcal, “there is a certain 


idea which is so much present to one’s mind, 
so clearly implied that it seems unnecessary 
to state it when speaking.'* We have already 
cited the word 'gari’ which signifies different 
objects in different social mileu, 'machine, 
'paper', ‘goal’, ‘gas’ and 'battery' are a few 
other examples of words vi hich have a gerneral 
meaning in ordinary language and specialized 
senses in more restricted spheres. 

The extreme form of specialization is 
reached when a common noun virtually 
becomes a proper name denoting a single 
object in a particular environment. 
‘Assembly* in Hindi means ‘Legislative Ass¬ 
embly,' 'L'nion', a trade union or a students’ 
union in a eollcge, ‘Congress' and ‘League’ 
refer to tw'o pariticular political bod.es 
only. 

In some cases, the specialized sense has 
completely superseded the more general one, 
and the range of the word has been co si- 
derably narrowed, e.g. ‘bearing’ in Eng' sh 
means just carrying but m Hindi it means a 
letter without adequate postage stamps on it. 
‘Spirit’ is industrial alcohol only. 

The converse process, generalization is also 
very common. A number of terms from 
special languages have passed into ordinary 
language and have correspondingly widened 
their meaning. ‘Ration' was the fixed 
quantity of food or allowance served out to 
the mcmbeis of the armed forces. Now it 
stands for general items of provision and has 
considerably widened its meaning. In 

Calcutta every office has ‘bearers’ though they 

\ 

do not carry anything. The word ‘boy‘ (in the' 
sense of man-servant) is is applied to all male 
servants irrespective of their age. ‘Master’ 
is used as a word of address for persons 
engaged in any useful trade. Similarly, 
in the University circles ‘professor’, ‘doctor’ 
and ‘sir’ arc often used as mere empty 
dcsignationst But perhaps the most fruitful 
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source of extension of meanings is the 
metaphorical employment of words. The 
mental basis of metaphor is analogy which is 
the ability to perceive similarity of quality or 
relationship in dissimilar objects and 
situations. ‘Machine’, ‘spring*, .‘officer’, ‘hero’ 
and ‘heroine’ are used in a number of 
collocations in Hindi in a metaphorical 
sense. 

Besides the causes enumerated above Prof. 
fJIlmann has suggested three more factors 
which are responsible for many other changes 
of meaning. 

(iv) PSYCHOLOGICAL CAUSES~Tbe speaker 
in his effort to communicate new facts, new 
thoughts and new experiences may use his 
language actively and creatively. So semantic 
changes often have their roots in the speaker’s 
state of mind. Psychologically more in¬ 
teresting are those changes of meaning 
wliic.h spring from some deep-seated feature 
or tendency in the speaker’s rnind. Two such 
causes arc emotive factors and taboo. 

(a) EMOTIVE FACTORS^The part played by 
feeling in semantic change has been explored 
in great detail by Prof. Hans Sperber. He 
says that emotive connotation of any word is 
important in bringing about changes of 
meaning. These are frequent and readily 
demonstrated especially in the areas of strong 
emotions such as religion, politics and 
war. 

In the early pamphlets of Arya Samaj we 
find words such as ‘Popeleela' and ‘Kristan’ 
which refer to ‘religious hypocrisy* and one 
who has renounced faith in Vedic religion and 
tries to be modern. Similarly, the word 
‘communist’ is associated in the mind of the 
public with high explosives, change of sides, 
apportunism and extra-territorial loyalties 
et:. ‘Bourgeois’ and ‘exploitation’ are other 
words which have had a similar fate. They 
are repeatedly used by the trade union leaders 


to arouse indignation of their followers. 
Sometimes when words are used ironically 
they suffer deterioration. When a person 
tries to be foolishly fashionable, showy and 
modernized he is called a ‘jantarman’ 
(gentleman). Similarly, when someone 
incessantly talks about himself, his office or his 
political party etc., he is nicknamed a ‘loud¬ 
speaker’. *Lat Sahib’ (lord), ‘governor’, 
‘collector* and ‘judge’ are some other words 
which arc often used ironically. Acts of 
oppression and atrocity are referred to as 
•Hitlershahi’ and ‘Hallotshahi’. In the pre- 
indcpendcce days the slogan ‘toady bachcha, 
hai hai’ (curse be on those who side with the 
British Government) was very common. 
‘Phirangi’ (Prank) has always been used in a 
derogatory sense. 

In the slang of the drivers a fashionable 
and beautiful woman is referred to as ‘rols* 
(short for Rolls Royce) and a fat and unwieldy 
woman as a ‘truck’. If a woman is followed 
by her several children she is termed a 
‘battallion’ and the children arc called a 
‘paltan’ (platoon). 

(b) TABOO —The term taboo has a double 
meaning. According to Freud, ‘on the one 
hand it ncans to us sacred, consecrated ; but 
on the other hand it means uncanny, dan¬ 
gerous, forbidden and unclean.’ Taboo 
expresses itself in ptohibtions and restictions. 
it imposes a ban not only on certain persons, 
animals and things but also on their names. 
In most cases the tabooed word Js abandoned 
and a harmless substitute, a euphemism is 
introduced to filil the gap. Thus taboo is an 
important cause of semantic change. 

Some language taboos are due to fear, 
others to a feeling of delicacy and others again 
to a seme of decency and propriety. 

(i) TABOO OF FEAR —Disease has always struck 
fear in the heart of man. So in every language 
we find circumlocutions for the names of 
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diseases. In Hindi-speaking areas English 
names are often used while talking about 
dreadful diseases. As examples we can 
mention the common names like,, *tibi,’ 
‘plague,’ ‘cholera*, ‘cancer,’ ‘pyorrhoea,’ etc. 
Same is the case with death, the arch fear. 
The English name alleviates the fear that 
Hindi name causes in the heart of the 
listener. 

For physical and mental defects also 
English words are used as euphemisms. 
‘One-eyed,’ ‘blind,’ ‘mad,’ ‘donkey’ (for a fool) 
are some of the examples. Criminal actions 
are also similarly referred to. ‘Murder’, 
‘smuggling’, ‘poison’ etc. can be cited as 
examples., 

(ii) TABOO OF DELICACY AND DECENCY— 
The three great spheres most directly allectcd 
by this form of taboo arc sex, certain parts 
and functions of the body and swearing. In 
ITindi-speaking areas the word 'sex’ itself has 
gained wide currency in recent years. For 
parts and functions of the body we invariably 
use English words. It takes away the sense of 
vulgarity which their Hindi equivalents 
arouse. 

Some swear words in common use are 
‘Dimned fool*, ‘Damn it’, ‘Bloody fool’ 
etc. 

Superstition is also responsible for the 
taboo of delicacy. Even educated Hindies 
do not generally mention the names of their 
husbands, instead they use ‘dear’ or 
‘darling’ as words of address. Husbands also 
use these words. ‘Wife’ is preferred to its Htndi 
equivalents. The place for defecation is 
generally referred to as ‘latrine’ and 
‘bathroom’is used for a urinal, ‘Drink’ means 
an ‘alcoholic drink’ only. We have already 
discussed the euphemistic use of the word 
‘master’ as a term of address. 

(v) FOREIGN INFLUENCE AS A CAUSE OF 
SEMANTIC CHANGE-Many changes of 


idi 

meaning are due to the influence of some 
foreign linguage. Sometimes the borrowed 
sense supersedes the old one. Hindi ‘Lok 
Sabha and ‘Rajya Sabha’ which now mean 
the two houses of the Indian parliament are 
almost literal translations of the English 
words ‘House of Commons* and ‘House of 
Lords.’ 

This semantic borrowing is particularly 
frequent where there is intimate contact 
between two languages one of which serves as 
a model to the other. Language of sports is 
generally saturated with Anglicisms because 
most of the games and sports now popular in 
our country have had their origin in ILngland 
and came to India with British people. 

Many new terms have been coined in Hindi 
itself from existing elements on the model of 
English terms. ‘Sampadakeeya’ ( Editorial), 
‘Prakashak’ (Publisher), ‘prabhag’ (section), 
‘patrachar’ (correspondence), ‘tadarth’ (adhoc) 
etc. are a few examples of this tendency. 

(vi) THE NEED FOR A NEW NAME AS A CAUSE 
OF SEMANTIC CHANGE— 

Whenever a new name is retjuired to denote 
a new object or idea, we can do one of three 
things : form a new word from existing 
elements; borrow a term from a foreign language 
or some other source ; lastly, alter the 
meaning of an old word. The need to find a 
name is thus an extremely important cause of 
semantic changes, 

A large number of terms have been coined 
to meet new demands. Following are 
examples of words formed from existing 
elements : ‘antarim’ (interim), ‘madhu 
yamini* (Honeymoon) ‘sanskaran, (edition)*, 
‘rajat jayanti’ (silver jubilee) etc. Some 
other words have already been cited earlier. 

Many terms in the sphere of games and 
sports, administration, education, law and 
justice etc. have been directly borrowed from 
English with the Objects and institutions 
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which they signified. A large number of 
words in this category also have been cited 
earlier. 

Under the impact of borrowed words some 
of the existing words in our language have 
undergone semantic change. ‘Vaidya,’ ‘hakim’ 
and ‘doctor’, ‘pathshala, ‘madrasa’ and 
‘.chool’; ‘aushdhalaya*, ‘dawakhana’ and 
‘dispensary’ can be cited as examples of this 
type of change. They have been subjected to 
a process of logical differentiation and arc so 
well known as to need little or no comment. 

3. DIRECTIONS OF SEMANTIC CHANGE : 

As a consequence of the causes discussed 
earlier the semantic change takes place in the 
following directions : the contraction of 
meaning ; the expansion of meaning ; the 
transference of meaning and the change in 
evaluation or the development of emotive 
overtones. 

(I) CONTRACTION OF /LEANING In the 
course of time, the context of some words is 
reduced and they often survive in restricted 
patterns or with former peripheral meanings. 
Their scope is thus restricted but their meaning 
has been enriched with additional Features. 
The facts of restiction arc of the most frequent 
occurrence especially in borrowed words. 

The most general cause of contraction is 
specialization of meaning in a particular social 
group. Professional environment restricts the 
words to a special significance. * The basis for 
the comprehension of a single word’, says Prof. 
Stern, ‘is not that word alone but alio a mass 
of context ; concomitant circumstances, 
situation, knowledge of the topic, of the 
speaker’s habits, opinions etc.’ Contraction of 
meaning also results from euphemism iucluding 
the variety which is prompted by irony 
rather than taboo, and ellipsis or the omission 
of a modifier. 

We have already cited several examples of 
this process earlier. Here we take a few 


more. ‘Paper’ does not refer to the material 
in general but to a variety of other things: a 
newspaper ; a set of examination questions ; 
a communication read or sent to a learned 
society ; in the plural it can also denote 
certificates ; documents showing the 

ownership of a vehicle etc. Similarly, 
‘machine’ for a tailor or a housewife is 
‘sewing-machine’, for a typist it is a ‘type-wri¬ 
ter’ and for the mechanics in different trades 
it signifies their various special machines 
only. 

‘Station’ in Hindi means only railway 
station’ ; ‘Congress’, the Indian National 
Congress and ‘League’, the Muslim League. 
‘Glass’ in English means a hard transparent 
substance, mirror, telescope, barometer, a glass 
tumbler etc. but Hsndi ‘gilas’ stands for a 
tumbler made of glass or any other material. 
Similarly ‘rel’ is restricted to a railway train 
and ‘schoc^P to a primary, middle or high 
school. ‘Solution’ ‘puncture’ (panchar), 
‘record’, ‘chain*, ‘match’, ‘bank’ etc. have 
also suffered a contraction of meaning. 
‘Scotch’ and ‘vilayati’ mean different varieties 
of foreign liquor only. 

The contraction of meaning in the 
borrowed words is a common feature because 
words are not borrowed from the lexicon but 
they come attached with objects and remain 
restricted to them. 

(ii) EXPANSION OF MEANING 
Expansion of meaning is the counterpart of 
contraction, but it is less common than the 
latter because the development of language is 
in the direction of differentiation rather than 
of synthesis. Nevrtheless cases of semantic 
widening are fairly frequent in English 
loan-words in Hindi. 

Expansion has an exterior cause : it 
results from the events of history, association 
of ideas and metaphorical use of language. It 
is especially frequent in case of compound 
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words. 'Social factors also help the process of 
expansion. As we have seen, a word passing 
from a limited milieu into common use will 
sometimes widen its meaning and lose some of 
its distinctive features in the process. Need 
for omnibus words with an extremely hazy and 
general mcantng is yet another cause of 
expansion. 

A very common example of expansion is 
tlie word ‘ticket’. In English it is generally 
used for a railway ticket, a cinema ticket etc. 
but in Hindi it also means ‘postal’ and 
‘revenue stamps’ and ‘permission* ( cf. fighting 
election on party ticket). ‘Button* which 
originally meant a ‘round bit of bone, plastic, 
metal etc, for fastening articles of clothing, 
developed the sense of a switch in English also 
and in Hindi it has been further expanded to 
include a lever or a shutter of a camera. 

Association of a thing with a person or 
place is often responsible for its naming after 
them, Clo'.h manufactured at Calicut came 
to be known as ‘calico’. ‘Cambric’, ‘poplin’, 
‘jersey’ are also named after the place of their 
first production. ‘Georgette’ and ‘sandwich* 
arc named oftcr the persons who popularised 
them. ‘Mercerised’, ‘macadamized’ and 
‘academy’ are other words belonging to this 
category. A red flag because of its association 
with the communist pary now means by 
extension a ‘labour union dominated by 
communists’. Red Elag House in Bombay is 
the office of the Communist party. ‘Vaseline’, 
‘thermos flask,’ ‘primus stove’ and ‘nylon’ 
which were once proprietory trade names 
have now become common nouns and arc 
used for all things of that kind. 

‘Picture’ was once a painted thing only but 
new it means any drawing or sketch of some¬ 
thing and also a photo and a movie. ‘Kirkit 
( cricket ) for a gardener is a special 
method of planting a lawn. A ‘bearer does 
not carry a palanquin. Now it is the common 


name for a peon or a waiter in a restaurant. 
‘Copy’ in Hindi means a note-book and 
‘ration’, general provisions. ‘Lace’ is not only 
an ornamental open work fabric of thread or a 
string used in shoes, but in Hindi it is also used 
in the sense of ‘armed’ or ‘furnished’ ( c f. 
‘nayc nideshon so lais ho kar’-arraed with now 
instructions ; ‘sut but sc lais’—furnished with 
a suit and boots etc.) 

The general ideas which humanity has 
acquired in the course of centuries could not 
have been named without this expansion of 
meaning. It is a normal phenomenon which 
must have a place among all peoples whose 
life is intense and whose thought is 
active. 

(Hi} TRANSFERENCE OF MEANING :~ 

Sometimes the old meaning of a word passes 
into obsolescncc and a totally new {meaBing 
takes its place or there is an unconscious in¬ 
clusion of the secondary meaning which gra¬ 
dually ousts the primary one. It is known 
as transference of meaning but this process 
takes a long time to operate, so we have only 
a very few examples of this type of meaning 
change in the borrowed words. However, we 
can consider the following words to illustrate 
this change. 

A ‘separator’ in English is a device forj 
separating cream from milk but in Hindi 
‘saparcta’ means the milk thus separated. 
.Similarly, ‘saloon’ in Hindi stands for a bar¬ 
ber’s shop. A ‘mate’ is not a companion but 
a ‘chief coolie’ and a ‘comrade’ is a word of 
address among the communists, ‘black’ is used 
in a tiiumber of collocations such as 'black 
market’, ‘black money’, ‘black ka mal’ ( goods 
purchased in black market), ‘black ki kamai’ 

(income from black marketing ), 'black ke 
bhav’ ( at the rate of black market ) etc. and 
its meaning has undergone a total change. 
‘Condemn’ in English is used as a verb but 
in Hindi it is used as an adjective and means 
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something good for nothing or useless or of 
a very low quality. Sometimes it is used as 
a noun also. ‘Royalty’ is not the rent paid 
to the king but the money paid to the author 
by the publisher. ‘Treasury’ in English means 
a place where funds are kept but Hindi ‘tijori’ 
is an iron chest for keeping valuables. Simi¬ 
larly, ‘berang’ ( bearing ) in Hindi means 
a letter without adequate postage stamps on 
it and has given rise to a number of phrases 
like ‘berang lautana,’ ‘berang lautana’ etc. 
‘Entrance’ means the examination of tenih 
class ( now generally called High School ). 
‘CiUtpiece’ is not simply cloth cut into pieces 
but cloth sold in pieces of dilTcrent length. 
The same is the case with ‘halan’ (Holland) 
and ‘markin’ ( American ) which signify 
different variety of cloth. ‘Mastery’ in Hindi 
means the profession of teaching, ‘medicine’ 
among college students means alcoholic drink 
ant ‘kandil’ (candle ) means a paper- 
lantern open at the top. 

The speaker is intent on effect and uses all 
the means at his disposal to attain this end. 
He reaches the dialeets of high prestige and 
transfers words from one context to another 
which is widely different from it and thus a 
secondary sense attaches to the word and gra¬ 
dually comes to be itself regarded as primary. 
This transference is fortified by another human 
characteristic, the economy of effort. 

(iv) CHANGES IN EVALUATION : PEJORATIVE 
AND AMELIORATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
Pejorative developments arc very common in 
language. According to Brcal the pejorative 
tendency is a result of a very human attitude 
which leads m to veil and disguise awkward, 
offensive or repuLsive ideas ; it »s an clFort to 
avoid shocking people but its effects ate short¬ 
lived since the hearer will look for the thing 
behind the word and will soon connect them 
with each other. 

A second factor leading to pejorative sense 


change is the influence of certain association.^. 
Social j^rejudice against certain classes and 
occupations and anti-foreign bias are other 
sources of pejoration. Thy are responsible for 
deforming and degrading the meaning of 
many words. Borrowed words are especially 
subjected to ihis tendency. 

‘Buttering’ in Imglish means spreading 
butter on bread etc. but in Hindi it is used in 
the sense of flattering. ‘Poisoning* also has 
the same sense. ‘Hitlcrshahi’ and ‘Hallatsbahi’ 
stand for oppression and cruelties. ‘Loafer’ is 
not simply one who idles away his time but a 
scoundrel,a rascal and essentially a man of bad 
character. ‘Bauram’ ( bottom ) is a simple¬ 
ton and a fool. ‘Phirangi’ ( Frank ) does not 
only mean a European but a person with 
unclean habits and loose morals. Cheap 
goods are generaily called ‘Japani maP and a 
long drawn out, expensive and wasteful 
project ‘Kangresi Kam’f Congress work ). 
Tami (E. Tommy) which refers to a low 
grade soldier in English, is used as a word of 
abuse in Hindi and stands for a European 
whose parentage Is not known. ‘Mate ‘chief 
coolie' and ‘Rai saheb’ for a wicked person 
and sycophant depending on the context. 
‘Constable’ ( Kanitebil) who was once the 
chief officer of •the house-hold, a supreme 
judge of military offences etc., is now a poor 
policeman. ‘Policy’ is always a crooked 
policy a d 'botaP ( bottle ) and ‘drink‘ are 
used in connection with alcoholic drinks only. 
We have already discussed how ‘communist,’ 
‘bourgeois’, ‘Kiristan’ and ‘Popeleela’ are 
used in a pejorative sense in Hindi. 

While there are many words which have 
deteriorated in meaning, otheis have changed 
in the opposite direction. The cases of so-called 
ameliorative developments are less frequent. 
By a process of gradual weakening a term with 
an unpleasant sense becomes only mildly un- 
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favourable. The word ‘plague’ can be cited as 
an example. 

In hyperbolic expressions, such weakening 
completely cancels out the unpleasant meaning 
of a word. In ‘damned good’and ‘damned 
cheap’ ‘damned’ means ‘very’ only. 

Association of ideas and social factors may 
also lead to positive improvement of meaning, 
‘Minister’ comes from Latin word which 
means ‘attendant,’ ‘servant’ but now a 
‘minister’ enjoys a high status. ‘Chancellor’ 
who was an usher at law court is now associa¬ 
ted with a university as its chief patron and is 
generally the governor of a state. ‘Marshal’ 
which means ‘horse-servant’ a stable boy 
or a groom is now the title of several high 
tanking officers. 

The word ‘peon’ has seen many ups and 
do A ns. It once meant a ‘foot soldier’, a 
‘native constable’ etc. but now it stands for 
an ‘attendant’, or an ‘orderly.’ jHowever, the 
peon hihiself of prefers the English appellation 
to the Hindi one for it sounds elevated. 

Being reluctant to use direct terms for un¬ 
pleasant objects and situations we fall back on 
English words. The place of defecation is 
generally referred to as ‘latrine', ‘bath-room, 
‘London’ etc. In schools the term ‘number 
do’ is used in the same sense, In business 
circles this term is used for black money. 

There are some words whrch are intrinsi¬ 
cally neutral but take on favourable or 
unfavourable significance according to their 
context. ‘Botal’, ‘drink, ‘peg’, ‘vilayati’ Muck’, 
‘accident*, etc, can be cited as examples of 
such middle terms. A study of the dcvelop- 
lueiit of such pejorative and ameliorative 
expres.dons might throw' some sidelight on 
human psychology. 

4. CONCLUSION: 

We can conclude this paper with the 
remark that the study of the change in 
meaning in loanwords reveals how one culture 


has inffuenced the other. Though in our 
modern society the meaning of words 
undergoes quick modifications the examples of 
semantic changes in English loanwords in 
Hindi are extremely limited. 

The change of meaning is more complex 
than the sound change and takes place as a 
result of a very slow, gradual and long drawn 
out historical process. The total life of 
English loanwords has been not more than a 
hundred and fity years and as many as 75% of 
these words arc not much older than thirty 
years. This period is indeed too short to 
effect many semantic changes. Moreover, the 
majority of the loans arc imported through 
the intermediary of written language. They 
use them very cautiously and carefully. This 
reduces the chances for importnt modifications 
to take place. 

Lastly, for forming new words wc generally 
hark back to Sanskrit, the lineal ancestor of 
Hindi and only when this great reservoir fails 
the genius of the people would look else¬ 
where. 

In spite of all these limitations, study of 
English loanwords is very fascinating and can 
be appropriately summed up in the phrase 
“English words in the Hindi world.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES ; 

AN ANALYSIS OF TWO CASE STUDIES 


V. T. PATIL 


Woodrow Wilson saw the Congressional 
Committees as the “little legislatures”. The 
committees today are vital power centres, 
since the members of the Congress generally 
accept committee recommendations. This is 
where most of the positive as well as negative 
decisions of Congress are actually made. 
Committees serve as natural arenas for poli¬ 
tical bargaining and legislative compromise. 
An attempt to understand the legislative 
process calls for a careful consideration of the 
committee system in the U. S. (Congress. The 
purpose of this paper is to study two impor¬ 
tant committees of the House, namely the 
House Appropriations Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The analysis 
Will primarily focus on the studies made by 
Professor R. F. Fenno' and Professor J. F. 
Manley.-’ The findings of these two studies 
will be reviewed with a view to attempt to 
spell out their implications for the legislative 
process in particular and the American politi¬ 
cal system in general. 

Professor Fenno’s study of the House Appro¬ 
priations Committee concentrates on the prob¬ 
lems of integration * and decision-making both 
from the structural and functional points of 
view. The Committee’s structure is viewed 
as the result of compromise between the norms 
required by the House and the self-imposed 
norm of responsibilities—guarding p u b 1 ic 


treasury. First, certain basic characteristics 
of the committee are discussed. They are : 
consensus—agreement on the primacy of goals 
(guardian of public funds) ; subject matter 
agreement that their’s is a “busineis” lather 
than a ‘‘policy” committee; • legislative 
orientation-—recruitment is based on such 
factors which favour integration; attractive¬ 
ness—extraordinarily high degree of at(faclive- 
ncss this committee holds for. members; mem¬ 
bership stability—“capacity to make decisions 
without Hying apart in the process.” 

He then proceeds to discuss how the 
committee achieves integration. Factors such 
as specialiiation, reciprocity, unity, internal 
control mechanisms-socialization process and 
sanctioning mechanisms—arc posited to explain 
the high degree of integration of (he 
committee. Finally, the study concludes with 
some observations on the consequences of 
committee integration for appropriations 
politics as well as the utility of the functional 
approach for further Congressional committee 
analysis. It is also believed that a peep into 
the committee’s internal relationship will 
produce useful knowledge abdut legislative 
behaviour. 

Professor Manley in his study of the House 
Ways and Means Committee analyses “some of 
the factors which affect the committee’s ability 
to process in a bipartisan manner, polit i (« 
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demands which, its members regard as highly 
partisan issues”/ He develops an analytical 
framework based on Fenno’s study of the 
Appropriations with the hope that such an 
eftbrt may prove useful for comparative ana¬ 
lysis of the Congressional Committees. Man- 
ley has highlighted the external House 
demands on the internal functioning of the 
committee. The role of the Chairman is 
portrayed boldly as to make him the moving 
spirit of the committee in its various manifes¬ 
tations."’ Socialiisation is dealt in two parts —' 
attractiveness and inducements. The Ways 
and Means which processes fiscal and monetary 
policies has integrated its operations by the 
“norm of restrained partisanship.” The 
committee believes that its procedures should, 
to the extent possible, be non-partisan. This 
principle helps it to harmonize and narrow 
diverse and coniiicting interests. In effect, 
conflict and consensus, co-exist within the 
committee. A proper balance is struck bet¬ 
ween the iijcmliers’ icsponsibility arising out 
of his consdtuency demands and “national 
interests.” 

A Comparison. 

A comparative study of Professor Fenno 
and Professor Manley’s articles helps us to 
bring out some similarities and differences 
in the House Appropriations and Woys and 
Means. 

Members find Ways and Means and Appro- 
priations attractive because these committees 
give them a sense of power, prestige, recog¬ 
nition, self-respect, friendship, etc. Similarly, 
members of Ways and Means and Appropria¬ 
tions are concerned with serving their consti¬ 
tuents and getting elected. This goal does 
not appear to be of primary signihcance as 
compared to the essentially *'pork barrel” 
committees because the members of Ways and 
Means and Appropriations generally hold safe 
seats. Primarily, the members of Ways and 
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Means and Appropriations seek influence in the 
House. 

The guidelines for decision-making with 
the Appropriations are to strike a balance bet¬ 
ween cutting the budget and providing adequate 
funding for executive programmes, while the 
Ways and Means bases its decisions on two 
considerations. They are (1) to write a 
bill that will pass the House, (2) to prosecute 
party partisanship. Appropriations function 
on the guiding norm of “minimal partisan¬ 
ship.” 

The element of party leadership is stron¬ 
ger in Woys and Meons because its decisions 
arc believed to have much greater electoral 
consequences than those of Appropriations. 

The large size and varied tasks of the 
Appropriations make it desirable to divide its 
labour among a dozen or so sub-committees. 
This fosters specialization among the mem¬ 
bers. Woys and Means functions without 
sub-conunitfee.s. Conserjuenlly, knowledge 
and participation* in the deliberations ol 
the committee arc stressed and nut speciali¬ 
zation. 

Tlie Chairman of tlie Ways and Means 
could b e thought of as dominaliiig the 
decision-making within the committee. Sub¬ 
committee autonomy i n the Appropriations 
precludes the Chairman from playing a deci¬ 
sive role in the affairs of the committee. His 
inlluence is marginal. 

Iniplicatiuns. 

It is a very diflicult job to make generali¬ 
zations about committee behaviour, because 
no committee or sub-comniittce behaves like 
any other. Any set of proposals for changes 
must therefore tal e this iact as its point of 
departure. Each committee has its own needs 
and requirements for effective functioning, 
its own traditions and norms of behaviour, 
its goals, its unique subject matter and parti¬ 
cular skills. Whatever implications ;.'.c poin- 
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ted out and suggestions made here, are from 
a perusal of the committee behaviour of 
Ways and Means and Appropriations. Thus, a 
close look at the two studies by R. F. Fenno 
and J. F. Manley prompts us to make the 
following observations as to their implications. 

1. The structure of these Congressional 
committees represents the inevitable legisla¬ 
tive response to the growing complexity and 
magnitude of modern policy problems. Take, 
for instance, the Appropriations Committee, 
Its large size and the voluminous work it has 
to discharge make it imperative for a formal 
division of labour among a dozen or so sub¬ 
committees. As political entities these sub¬ 
committees strive for influence over policies. 
These highly specialized sub-committees tend 
to become very powerful and autonomous. 
“While such specialization can be considered 
functional in terras of helping separation of 
powers, it can also be considered dysfunctional 
to majority rule, to encouraging coherence in 
congressional views of programs, and to party 
discipline.”'' 

2. Within Congress, prestigious commi¬ 
ttees like the Appropriations and Ways and 
Means are more cohesive and' integrated. 
The practice of prescribing the writing of 
minority reports, concern for their reputation 
and success in the House, the belief that unity 
maximises the chances of winning on the floor, 
all these tend to make Appropriations function 
on the guiding norm of “minimal partisan¬ 
ship” and maximum coherence and unity. 
This integration is due primarily to member 
agreement on committee roles which usually 
reflect allegiance to the constitutional coits- 
tituency. Constitutional mandate appears to 
be very prominent because tenure is given 
heavy weightage for appointment to such a 
committee.'^ This encourages conflict between 
the executive and the legislative wings. It 
also leads to another obnoxious practice. It 


encourages full house acceptance of committee 
recommendations without much serious debate 
and tends to reduce the influence of the 
legislative parties on the appropriations pro¬ 
cess, each of which further enhances the power 
and independence of the committee within its 
operating environment. The classic' illustra¬ 
tion pertains to the Ways and Means practice 
of reporting all major bills to the House un¬ 
der a closed rule which precludes all floor 
amendments. There has been a lot of strong 
feeling against such a “gag” rule. The impli¬ 
cation is that the House generally has little or 
no influence or impact on the substance of 
bills reported by the Ways and Means. It 
almost amounts to acceptance by the House 
into the bill sent by the Ways and Means. 
This may lead to a distortion of the constituti¬ 
onal role of the House. As one Congressman 
has observed, “the traditional deference to the 
authority of one of its committees overwhelms 
the main body.”“ Nevertheless, the role of 
party leadership cannot be ignored. Party 
influence, in general, varies from one specific 
issue to the next. If it is a crucial bill party 
commitment will be total, while on other 
issues this may not be so. Party whips and 
other functionaries bring to bear pressure on 
members to vote on party lines. Therefore, 
one must recognise the stark reality of 
effective party pressure (impact) in congressio¬ 
nal voting.o 

3. The constitutional and political roles 
of these committees coincide and sometimes 
conflict. When they coincide, committees 
tend to push for economy as part of their 
political and constitutional duty. The Appro- 
priations and Ways and Means justify their 
commitment to frugality on the constitutional 
supremacy of the House on money matters 
and the implied constitutional norm to “guard 
the public purse strings” against irresponsible 
spending. This has led to the criticism that 
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the Appropriations is unduly preoccupied with 
reducing the budget as distinguished from con¬ 
sidering its merits. 

4 . The constitutional provisions, its very 
autonomous sub-committee structure, and the 
character of its sub-committee appointment 
procedures, all point to the emergence of the 
Appropriations as an important legislative over¬ 
sight committee. 

5. Important committees like Appropria¬ 
tions and Ways and Means tend to be conser¬ 
vative and anti-executive. There are several 
reasons for such behaviour. These two arc 
categorized as exclusive committees—a member 
who serves these committees can serve on no 
other committees which allows for more 
specialization and the resultant tendency to 
justify anti-executive positions. In practice, 
the specialized and autonomous sub-committee 
structure within the Appropriations encourages 
a great deal of hostility through specialization. 
Within Congress authority varies directly 
with specialization, and this is the case with 
Appropriations. 

6. Fenno and Manley do not look at any 
length into the procedure for recruitment of 
House members to these committees. Factors 
like personality traits, group support, senio¬ 
rity, region, professional background, policy 
orientation, etc., are among others important 
and, in many cases, decisive in the selection of 
members to committees in Congress. Pro¬ 
fessor N. A. Masters refers to the practicr of 
religious considerations not being ignored in 
judging the qualifications of applicants. 
The Democratic party has at least one Roman 
Catholic on the House Ways and Means. Now, 
this practice of appointing a member on the 
basis of religious considerations has no 
rationale from the point of view of the effi¬ 
cient functioning of the committee. Such 
extraneous considerations in the assignment 
of House members to committees may defeat 


the very purpos* of the committee like the 
Ways and Means. Or, as it happens, some¬ 
times, the key committees (Ways and Means 
and Appropriations) arc dominated by men who 
represent views inconsistent with a majority 
of public opinion, the responsibility must rest 
at least in part with the methods by which 
these men were originally placed on the 
committees. All this only calls for reform 
legislation to formalize and codify assignment 
procedures of members to committees. 

7. These two studies also reveal the cru¬ 
cial role of the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means and Appropriations in the success and 
pre-eminence of these committees in the legis¬ 
lative process. Chairman Wilbur Mills^* and 
George Mahon have been successful leaders 
of their respective committees. They are fair- 
minded and inspire confidence, with the result 
that cooperation is forthcoming from other 
members and this promotes committee inte¬ 
gration. They are sincere and dedicated to 
their jobs. Compare this description with 
that of Mr. Powell Chairman of the House 
Education and Labour Committee, whose per¬ 
sonal qualities and leadership tended to create 
rather than resolve internal conflicts. Given 
the very significant and decisive roles the 
Chairman is called to play in committee 
affairs, it need not be stressed that heavy 
reliance on the rule of seniority brings up 
such problems.^- It is in the fitness of things 
that Congress lay guidelines, norms specifying 
the powers, functinos etc., of the Chairman, 
while also prescribing rational criteria for 
appointment of members to the Chairmanship 
of Congressional committees. 

8 . The Ways and Means is m a sense 
representative of the "multiple pressure 
pattern” of American politics. Its peculiar 
modvation for incrementalism or marginal 
adjust.'nent rather than for rationalistic com¬ 
prehensive plahs cuts both ways. In the long 
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run such a role may lead to difHculties, yet 
it has advantage of helping in the compromise 
of group interests. In Pine, this incrementalist 
orientation fosters agreement on potentially 
explosive issues, which if not rectified may 
endanger the stability of Arqerican democracy. 
Nevertheless, we have seen how the Ways and 
Means and Appropriations combine, both, 
responsiveness with responsibility in their 
operation. 

9- Committees are conscious agents of the 
value conflict over both means and ends in 
the American system. Sometimes, they ex¬ 
hibit a high degree of consensus and integra¬ 
tion, as in the case of the Appropriations Comm¬ 
ittee, and at other times they exhibit “res¬ 
trained partisanship” as has been true of the 
Ways and Means. Committees serve as the 
mechanisms expressing tuch values. Richard 
Fenno, one of the ablest students of Congress, 
submits that “the resolution of conflict and 
the building of consensus are among the 
miijor functions which Congress performs for 
American society.”*-' Ways and Means and 
Appropriations fit in well in such a scheme of 
thing". 

Conclusion 

The momentous social changes, the tre¬ 
mendous expansion of the national govern¬ 
ment and the size of the national bureaucracy 
have confronted Congress with an institutional 
“adaptation crisis”. The growing importance 
of committees and sub-committees may 
be viewed as the consequence of such a 
process. 

Three broad conclusions ' emeege from our 
analysis. They are, (I) Committees perform 
vital conflict-resolution roles for Congress and 
the general political system. (2) Some re¬ 
forms are needed, but concern for reforms 
should not blind us to the contributions of 
the Committee system. (3) There is a close 
relationship between the behaviour of comm¬ 


ittees ( as units ) as well as their individual 
membeis with the political system in which 
they operate. 

Finally, it is suggested that there be review 
of committee structures, functions, jurisdic¬ 
tions, work loads, etc., every five years by the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress as a permanent body. This may 
help in keeping the committee structure as 
flexible as possible and adjusting it, as nearly 
as possible, to the political contingencies. 
This will facilitate reform of the committee 
system in such directions that they are func¬ 
tionally linked with a i%sponsible democratic 
government. 
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District planning, in iHeological t«^rms, is 
iln* )ook back toward home. The principal 
objective oi planning is the welfare of man and 
the improvement in the quality of his living. 
The achievement of this goal dictates that 
specific attentic-n is given to the situation of 
the p.cip’.e livijig at the lowest level of adminis¬ 
trative uu.t - /.c. the viil.ige. In fact, planning 
has not pioi, ceded fiom the village upwards 
(from (he panicular to the general). Nor for 
that matiei piaiining has come down from the 
national level to the village level (from the 
general to the particular). District planning is 
addressed to create a relationship between 
natioiivil planning and the people in the 
districis — lhose in villages will have to wait 
further. Keeping in view the fundamental 
aim ot Indian planning, it is not rcnsonablc to 
suggest that it was less necessary to have 
diitiut plars iwentythrce years ago, when 
planijoi.;-.taned, than it is today, i here has 
beeri oo change in that need. What has 
I hanged is die need of the rulcr.^ to make 
clearer their concern for the people of their 
cmitnuem K"-. for one thing there is gathering 
comcionsness of want. For another the 
peculiar historical development had obliged 
the ruling party itself to highlight attention on 
this want. For its survival it is now faced with 
the task, of persuading the public to believe 
that it wants to adopt specific measures. The 
district plan is championed as a right step in 
that direction. 


Political independence in 1947 meant 
turning attention back from an empire to one 
nation—India. The trauma of partition of 
the country paralysed the national 'f\illt’oi 
about a decade thereafter. It was only fiom 
the mid-fifties that the State (as distior t bom 
national) consciou'uies.s Iregan lo emerge. li 
lias taken another seventeen yeais ii r (i,c 
district consciousness (as dislintt hom Sl.Of 
and national consciousness) to take u.nr 
shape. Broadly speaking, Jawaharlal N: hiu, 
with his philosophical broadness, symbolised 
the national consciousness. However, in. 
failed to correlate this broader consciousness 
with the needs of existence. Thus, while grc.it 
credit is due to him for initialing most of the 
industrial ventures, for which we like to take 
credit today, his inability to grasp the nature 
of reality at the sub-national level and below 
led to many problems, which were other¬ 
wise capable of solution, remaining unattended 
and unsolved. 'I'he irresolution of these 
problems distorted the emergence of the State 
consciousness which was made to appear as a 
sellish clamour, while, in fact, it was but a 
logical development of the national conscious¬ 
ness (in logic, as it is necessary to firoceed 
from the particular to the general, it is equally 
necessary to proceed from the gcucral to the 
particular). What ought to have been a 
normal and healthy development threatened 
to take the form of a Centre-State confronta¬ 
tion (which found its most forceful expression 
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in 1'amil Nadu where some people seriously 
sufrpes^ed a separation from India). 

Parenthetically it may be noted that the 
claim of the States to establish their identity 
has been widely misunderstood and misinter¬ 
preted. This misunderstandine: is nowhere 
more glarinsly reflected than in the blind 
critirism of the State Governments for their 
debts to the Centre and particularly for. the 
overdrafts thev have to rely on to make their 
ends meet. Few have sought to study the 
f'druionship between the economic recklessness 
of the Central government and the overspen¬ 
ding by the State governments. To’ the critics 
of tho State Governments it was all right if the 
(ii’rv'al (^oveannient was not able to repay 
■ ♦c debt to the foreign countries and had to 
rr ''-enf iiself as a beggar in the international 
The«^ critics were not at all mindful 
of the hiioe amount of deficit financing that 
ili»' t Vntral (Jovf-rnrr cut induhi'ed in, despite 

".ted pronnses of .stopping deficit financing 

'•> it« rrnenditnre. Deficit financing 

'.;e( biok (•'•edit to Govcrnmentj increased at 
»t; a - reUratini' iiace over the years. At the 
'I'd of june 1971 the amount stood at 
Hs, ■’55 cfores ; after two years the amount 
■lo.^red un tn Rs. S 427 crores at the end of 
June 107^ Tn 1970-71 defint finaneinir had 
'Town bv Rs. 031 crores ; in 1971-72 by 
T\s 1234 crores and in .|uly 1972-Jiine 1973 
neriod bv Rs. 1,438 crores—over the figure of 
'he preecding year. Between March and 
«'etcher 5 this year, deficit financing grew by 
!G. 871 crores as against the increase of 
Us. 507 crores during the corresponding peiiod 
! 'St year. Apart from others and the critics 
1 I he (Government, even the Reserve Bank of 
India has found it inescapable to criticise the 
f^iovernment of India for its monetary indiscip'- 
' ne. In its annual report for 1972-73 the 
Keserve Bank notes that for the year 1972-73 
d’c Centre’s deficit, which was originally 


budgeted at Rs. 215 crores and placed at 
Bs, 550 crores in the revised estimates, turned 
out to be Rs. 882 crores {Supplement’to Reserve 
Bank of India Bulletin, August 1973, p.9). It 
has not occurred to the critics of the State 
(Governments that the parameters of actions 
taken by the State (iovcinments are mostly 
provided by the measures adopted bv the 
Central (Government over which the State 
(Governments have no control. Deficit finan¬ 
cing is one of them. As has been the case so 
often, the eagerness of the Central Govern¬ 
ment to pay more to its employees—whether 
they belong to the IAS or to the subordinate 
services -has faced the State (Governments with 
the obligation to pay more to their employre.s 
also. The point is that irrespective of whether 
the State Governments were convinced of the 
reasonableness of the Central Government’s 
decision, they liad to incur the monetary 
liabiht es of paying tlie IAS officers. Having 
bri-n obliged to pay to the,sc officers in the 
highest scales of pay, the, .State Grwernments 
have often found it impossible to resist tlie 
demand of the State Government servants for 
higher pay and allowance.^. 

State Autonomy and Ofstrict Plans 

This is not a place to discuss the Centre- 
State relationship. But it is necessary to note 
that the emergence, of the State consciousness 
has been thwarted by ideological confusion, 
lack of political wisdo n and administrative 
bungling crystallising in the negative attitude 
to the call for State autonomy. Unle8.<( these 
deficiencies arc rectified at the earliest oppor- 
ttmity, national development would be 
seriously distorted being unable to find the 
proper channels. It may not be an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that this perverted attitude to the 
exercise of authority by the State (Govcrnroetils 
has put the State Governments in a very very 
awkward situation and has seriously blocked 
their efforts at *ptatc planning. An idea of 
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how the State initiative had been stymied is 
given by the bare fact that it was not until 
about three years ago ^hat the process of 
setting up a State Planning Hoard had been 
completed in all the States. In view of such 
an extent of demoralisation of the State 
(Jovermnents, wLich prevented th<Mn even 
from setting up a Stale Planning Hoaid (for 
which an SOS had to be sent fiotn the CJcntral 
tiovernment) it was no womler that no consi¬ 
deration was given to studying iiitra-Statc 
.situations or to the formulation of district and 
village plans. Nut that everybody was 
consumed by this controversy. Some, indeed, 
were actively jiropounding the need for district 
planning also. Nevf rthe!es.s, it was not until 
J964 —the year of Nehru’s deatl)- tliat the tirst 
rudi.nent of a district plan — the Wardha Plan — 
Was lormulated, It was hardly to be called a 
disttii t pi. n pioper. All that it proposed was 
an area plan lor Avvitnamli aica to develop 
mdk rullc' tioii and milk, distribution facilities 
.Old to j’ltivi ic the nccc.ss.iiy infrasirucltuc— 
load jK iw'vi k. a'd water facihtie.s. 

lilt i.'t.M oionci plan was the M»>iadabad 
ihsnii i n an i I'.’tiis) in I .1'., tlif Kain.il di.sinci 
jdan :n i lat . ->! a, th • Miriyalagud.i Plan (1971; 
for tin d'-vi I pment ol a taluka in iclcngana 
ill .Aiidliia Piiidesh and the Mushari Plan 
foi tlie df vclopinent of a block in the 
Mu/.a.'ttipur disiiict m Hihar (See \dL.S. 
l’(.ik,i';ia K.io, 11 K. Ma/,urndar, (». Thirninaiali 
and .S. Si diaiah, Working Paper on District 
Plor.n.iig Of/icers’ Training Programme^ Institute 
for .'social Old L .onounc Cliaiigc, Bangalore, 
19. j, ).p 4-:ip 

In othei vsords, twentythrec years after the 
eia of planning began, a full-fledged district 
pla.'i i . yet to he fortniilatcd in any of the 
iiCdi ly h ur hundred districts of the country. 
I'our SI liolars, who liavc made a close study of 
ihe.'C live distrii i plans, write :”1) These plans 
difler in approaches and specific objectives. 


2) They are essentially sectoral (agro>indust> 
rial), and production oriented. 3) They are 
annual and/or five year plans without the 
framework of a longer term perspective plan. 
4) The regional settings of the districts/blocks 
selected for pl.'in preparation, and their levels 
and stages of development are difl'erent. The%c 
dilTcrcnccs partly leatl to differences in data 
base and methodology and hence they cannot 
suggest any general approach to District Plan.” 
(V 1. S Prakasha R*o et al. op, cit p 6), 

State Plans and District Plans 

It took the Planning (Iommi.ssion twenty 
years to slate the importance of district plans. 
As is clear from tlie foregoing, no .Stale 
(jovcrnmeni was able to formulate a full- 
fledged distiict plan even during the period 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan. The diflicul- 
ties in district planning arc not to be glossed 
over. Tlicre is as yet no machinery at the 
district level to undcitake the work of planning, 
liven the State Planning Boards have not 
ijecome cllcctive in all the States. In West 
Prngai, for example, tlie vvorking of the .'^taie 
I'lannmg Hoard lias been hampered by a 
continued clash witli the planning department 
of tlie State Ciovciament, which indeed di.e- 
regardod the draft of the Fifth Five Year Plan 
prepared by the State Planning Board and 
prepared its own draft. The attitude ol the 
West Bengal Planning Department is reflected 
in its refusal to ma(tc available copie.s of the 
draft Fifth Five Year Plan of the State to (he 
press on the ground of its being a confidential 
document ! Jt is a moot question if with such 
a suspicious attitude to public discussion any 
worthwhile planning can ever be done ! 

Needed Administrative Measures 

What needs to be done ? It is heartening 
to find that, even if belatedly, the need for 
taking a closer look at the needs of the 
people, at least at the district level, has been 
recognised. Assuming that it is the intention | 
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now to implement the programme of district 
plan seriously, the most urgent necessity is 
to give attention to the specific administra¬ 
tive measures that are needed to be adopted 
to facilitate the drawing up of a proper dis¬ 
trict plan and, what is still more important, 
to implcineni the plan, 'I'he crucial role of 
agriculture in planning has been brought 
home again and again. And yet again and 
again, when agriculture has suffered mainly 
on account ol lack of adequate water supply, 
irrigation faciliiies have remained unutilised 
ronsiclerabiy. ft is nothing short of scanda¬ 
lous that vast invei'trnents in cornpletcd irri¬ 
gation jirojcris liave remained unutilised 
becau'ic field rham.c! had not bten dug to 
ronneci the tu,.uu cluinitel.s witli the agricul¬ 
tural lands. Aci f)fding to the Ministers’ 
Coinmivtf.c « ii I nder ulilisa iou of Created 
Irrigation Potential, headed by tire Maha¬ 
rashtra Itfig.Uion and Power Minister, Mi. 
\'a>-int'ao Pj>!i, tlje iirigation potential crea- 
tdl ori\v!«n [‘Cl .*nd iy??, through tlic cou- 
.'n.nu'tit.'n ol a iiuinbei ol m i‘,v)i .ind medium 
schemes involviug ,tn irives'.nient of Rs. 2,40(^ 
crores was h.6 million fjectar'';.. < )f the creat¬ 
ed potential. c>n!y KV per cent w.as being 
utilised. Phis meant a lag of 1.6 million hec¬ 
tares in utilisation which is equivalent to Rs. 
400 crores in locked capital ( .Sec Commerce, 
Bombay, Julv 4, W/3. p. 61 ). If planning 
liad evolved from below certainly such an 
omission could never have taken place, i’ruc, 
under-utilisation of capital inve.stment is not 

the peculiarity ol the irrigation system. It is 
to be seen in the field of industry also. It 
raiy l)c worthwhile to make an objective ana¬ 
lysis as to why the utilisation o^ scarce capital 
resources has been so inadequate. The tradi¬ 
tional arguments about the non-availability 
of raw materials and shortage of power 
( which was a significant factor only last year ) 

may not be the full explanation for this. 


Decentralisation and Unification of Financial 
and Administrative Authority 

The ganeral proposition can be made that 
there should be a wide and effective delega¬ 
tion of authority—both administrative and 
financial—to organisations and officers lower 
down in the administrative echelon. This 
dalegation of authority has to keep in view 
the need for an integration of administrative 
and financial authority at different levels, 
dispensing with the parallel seats of authority 
in administrative and financial officers sepa¬ 
rately. There has been much discussion on 
this and recommendations have been made 
that once the budget allocations have been 
made, there should be no interference by the 
Finance Ministiy in the expenditure of the 
amount. In practice, however, the deputa¬ 
tion of financial officers owing allegiance to 
the I'inance rniuistiy and remaining under 
its administrative control has .meant the trans¬ 
fer of the dilatory process from the level of 
tlic Ministry to the level of the implementing 
olfic.cr. ( Merc the adverse role of the 
Aecountant-rfeneraPs office also has to be 
mentioned. ) While it has been possible in 
litre cases to identify an administrative officer 
responsible for delay or improper action, 
there is no known instance of any financial 
officer having ever come to grief for putting 
up unreasonable and irresponsible objections 
to executive proposals. To make administra¬ 
tion responsible, and responsive to public 
demand, the delegation of authority is of the 
highest urgency. 

Reorienting Administration Ideology 

Indeed, this calls for an ideological reori¬ 
entation of the administrative philosophy in 
this country which has been governed by the 
British attitude of distrust of the people. After 
the British left, the Indian officers took over 
the entire philosophy and went about func¬ 
tioning in accordance with that philosophy. 
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This philosophy justifies every action done 
by the people at the top—whether it is deva¬ 
luation of the currency throwing the economy 
of the country out of gear for years to come, 
foolish involvement in international conflictSi 
or ' irresponsible monetary management 
through the printing of notes in disregard of 
solemn promises to the contrary made pub¬ 
licly, but sees everything wrong in the effort 
on the pait of a State Government to try to 
manage the State economy according to its 
understanding. The glaring case was the 
Central Government’s cavalier treatment of 
the proposal of the Tamil Nadu Government 
to nationalise the Madras Aluminium Com¬ 
pany. The Tamil Nadu Government had not 
asked for something which was against the 


PUNJAB KESHARi 
by-J. 

Punjab Keshati, ‘'die lion of the Punjab”, 
Lala Lajpat Rai was the foremost among the 
galaxy of freedom-lighters whom the Punjab, 
the land of the five rivers, had produced. He 
was born in January 1865 at the village of 
Jagararn in the Ludhiana district. His father, 
Lata Radha Kishan, was a teacher of Urdu in 
a government school. Radha Kishanji was a 
follower of the Indian National Congress 
and, at first, a great admirer of Sir Syed 
Ahmed, but when Sir Syed subsequently 
shifted ground and began to find fault with the 
Congress, he did not hesitate to vehemently 
criticise him (Sir Syed) for his voltc-facc in an 
“open kttcr” published in the Urdu news¬ 
paper, Kohinoor. Lala Lajpat Rai’s mother 
also was a noble lady,—pious and simple, but 
possessing great strength of character. Thm 
from his father Lajpat inherited the fervour of 


proclaimed policies of the nation or of the 
Government. But the propdsal was met with 
a derisive insouciance. To the extent that it 
will never be possible for a Government head¬ 
quartered in New Delhi to run the affairs in 
the remote villages of Nagaland, Tamil Nadu, 
Maharashtra or Kashmir, such an attituj^e 
towards the State Governments is injurious 
to the interest of the nation. Therefore, this 
philosophy of centralisation has to be given 
up in favour of a philosophy of decentralised 
power with full trust in the people. Only 
then the foundatioii will have been laid for 
the succes.s of district planning or for that 
matter any planning aimed at human welfare 
and improvement. 


lALA LAJPAT RAI 

.. DAS 

na'ionalism, ami his forceful personality and 
sincerity could be attributed to the training he 
received from his mother. 

Himself an educationist, Lala Radha 
Kishan spared no pains to give his son good 
and proper education. Lajpat graduated 
from the Government College, Lahore, and 
was awarded a university scholarship. He 
then qualified himself for the Bar and started 
practice in the law court at Hissar, a small 
town in South Punjab. For three years he 
served as the Honorary Secretary of the Muni¬ 
cipal Board of Hissar and rendered distin¬ 
guished services in improving its civic 
amenities, 

Lala Lajpat Rai was not destined to lead 
the uneventful and placid pattern of life set 
for the ordinary Indian. He found that Hin¬ 
duism had become moribund under the dead 
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weight of dogma, ritual and superstition, and 
was attracted towards the Reform movement 
of the' Arya Samaj founded by Swami Daya- 
nanda Saraswati. “It was a crusading and re¬ 
forming movement from within, as well as a 
defensive organization for protection against 
external attacks.” Along with^ Lala Hans Raj 
and Guru Dutt Vidyarthi, Lala Lajpat Rai 
ardently espoused the cause of the Arya 
Samaj. Largely as a result of the sustained 
efforts of these indefatigable youngmen, the 
Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College was esta- 
Iilished to import education in conformity 
with national ideals. Lalaji not only contribu¬ 
ted the whole of his savings to the college, but 
he also woiked as an honorary lecturer and 
as tlir most active member of its Managing 
(ijrouiittee. 

Meanwhile, thanks to his legal acumen, 
v.ut enidiiion and gift of the gab, Lala Lajpat 
Rai’*, fame had spread far and wide. In 11S92 
he moved to Lahore and began his practice in 
the chief court there. During the severe 
famine in the Punjab in 1897 and the devasta¬ 
ting Kangra earthquake of 19o5, Lalaji ren¬ 
dered yeomair .service towards the succour of 
distressed humanity. He, however, was alert 
ihat proselytizing religions did not take advan¬ 
tage of human misery for conversions to their 
faiths, particularly of separated and abandoned 
children. The Famine Commission, before 
which Lalaji deposed in 1901, accepted his 
contention and recommended that, “The State 
should be in times of famines the temporary 
guardian of children whom it finds deserted 
and should not in our opinion ‘diveh itself of 
the care of them until a reasonable time has 
elapsed after tltc close of the famine during 
which efforts should be made to discover the 
natural protectors of the children, or failing 
these, respectable persons of the same religion 
who are willing to adopt them.” 

Early in his political career Lala Lajpat 


Rai was influenced by the speeches and writ¬ 
ings of Sir Syed Ahmed. He used to go 
through very carefully, Sir Syed’s ^'Social 
Reformer”, and was a frequent contributor to 
the latlcr’s “Aligarh Institute Gazette”. But 
when he found that there was wide divergence 
in the thoughts and views of Sir Syed before 
and after the conferment of knighthood on 
him by the British Government, he stood up to 
expose Sir Sycd’.s shifting stand. That was in 
1818. From that time onwards, till his deaths 
he wielded his facile and powerful pen to un¬ 
mask the sham and the hypocrisy in the politi¬ 
cal life and the social outlook of his country¬ 
men, and at -the same time to inspire them 
with lofty ideals of nationaiisin and spiritua¬ 
lism, He wrote biographies of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, the torch-bearers of Italian Unifica¬ 
tion, of Shivaji, that unlettered mountain 
chieftain who shook the foundations of the 
mighty Mughal Empire, of Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, and of Lord Sri Krishna. He also 
wrote a treatise on the Gjta. Lalaji realised 
that a subject nation very badly needed a 
powerful and fearless pre.ss to formulate its 
demands and to exprcs.s its views on the burn¬ 
ing questions of the day. Hence he founded 
and ran a chain of newspapers, most notable 
among which were the Hindusthan Times of 
Delhi and the Bandcmataram of Lahore. His 
literary magnum opus, however was Un¬ 
happy India, which was his last work, having 
been published only a year before his death. 

In 1905 Lala Lajpat Rai and Shri G. K. 
Gokhale went on a political mission to Eng¬ 
land. They did not fail to utilise the forum of 
free England to impress upon the indepen- 
dencc-lovirig Englishmen the urgent necessity 
of granting freedom to the Indians. At the 
Congress session in Banaras in the same year 
(1905), Lalaji deprecated the Partition of 
Bengal in the strongest terms and offered his 
congratulations to the Bengalees on their 
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courageous stand against this perfidious act of 
the British Government. He also exhorted 
them to carry on the Swadeshi movement 
which, according to him contained the 
•‘Mantram” of the country’s liberation. He 
expressed the same views on this aspect of the 
freedom«movement in course of his address to 
the All India Conference in 1907. But, as in 
religion, so also in politics, Lalaji was not a 
bigot. While he called upon his countrymen 
to be Swadeshi-minded in thought and deed, 
he reminded them, at the same time, to imbibe 
the best that the West could offer in the 
cultural field. 

By his speeches and actions, Lala Lajpat 
Rai was proving himself a persona non grata 
to the powers that be. On the pretext of his 
condemnation of the Canal Colonization Bill 
of the Punjab Government, which it consi¬ 
dered a seditious act on his part, Lalaji and 
Sardar Ajit Singh were deported under Regu¬ 
lation III of 1818. The whole of India rose 
in protest. Sri Aurobinda Ghosh wrote in the 
Bande Mataram. “The sympathetic adminis¬ 
tration of Mr. Morley has for the present 
attained its records—but for the present only 
Lala Lajpat Rai has been deported out of 
India. The fact is its own comment. The 
telegram goes on to say that indignation 
meetings have been forbidden for four days. 
Indignation meetings ? The hour for speeches 
and fine writing is past. The bureaucracy has 
thrown down the gauntlet. We take it up. 
Men of the Punjab ! Race of the Lion ! 
Show these men who would stamp you into 
the dust that for one Lajpat they have taken 
away a hundred Lajpats will arise in his place. 
Let them hear a hundred times louder your 
war-cry, Jai Hindusthan.'’ 

From 1914 to 1919 Lala Lajpat Rai was in 
America, travelling up and down the land 
trying to dispel the many prejudices against 
•nd misconceptions about the Indians from • 


the minds of the American people and also 
projecting the real image of India before 
them. For dissemination of true state of 
affairs in India, he set up an organisation 
named the Indian Bureau. The wide circula¬ 
tion in the country of his Young India was 
also of great help in this respect. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was permitted to return to 
India in 1920. The Jallianwala Bagh massacre 
and other events, which had happened mean¬ 
while in the country,greatly exercised his mind. 
Tn the autumn of 1920 a special session of the 

Congress met at Calcutta to consider the 

* 

mouds operandi to combat the alien rulers 
and to undo the wrongs perpetrated by them. 
Lalaji was the President. In course of his 
illuminating and forceful presidential address, 
he severely condemned the barbarity of 
Jallianwala Bagh, which had tarnished the 
name of the British race, and demanded 
exemplary punishment of the culprits. He 
also emphasized that life without freedom was 
meaningless and that real freedom could not 
be attained without Swaraj. He subsequently 
joined the Non-cooperation Movement started 
by Mahatma Gandhi and was imprisoned for 
several<nonths. Ceaseless hard work for years 
in India and abroad was telling upon his 
health and he rapeatedly fell ill in jail. 

After his release Lala Lajpat Rai, along 
with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, formed 
a new party called the National Party to 
oppose the Swaraj Party or the rcgulai 
Congress Party in the legislature. It met wit!) 
a great measure of success. Lalaji became the 
leader ol the Nationalist Party in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. Hp was also a prominent 
member of the Hindu Mahasabha and pre¬ 
sided over one of its Calcutta - sessions. It 
would, however, be utterly wrong to think 
that Lalaji was ever communal. For from so. 
In course of bis addresses to his countryinon)| 
be strongly advocated Hindu-Muslim unity.j 
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Only he set bis face against aggresive Muslim 
communaiism which was holding the country’s 
freedom to ransom. 

Throughout his career, Lala Lajpat Rai 
practised in life what he preached from plat¬ 
forms and in course of his writings. Though 
one of the foremost leaders of the day, Lalaji 
did not keep himself at a safe distance from 
the turmoil and hazards of the battle arena, 
and live in an ivory tower. He joined the 
rank and file and shared their humiliations and 
tortures. He headed the anti-Simon commi¬ 
ssion demonstration in Lahore in October 


1928. “As he stood by the roadside in front 
of, the thousands of demonstrators he was 
assaulted and beaten in his chest with a baton 

by a yong English police ofiScer.Lalaji 

must have known of this risk and taken it 
consciously.” [Jawaharlal Nehru, Autobio¬ 
graphy. ] Lalaji had long suffered from heart 
disease and this physical injury hastened Ids 
death a few weeks after. Thus Lala Lajpat 
Rai died the death of a martyr to the cause of 
Indian freedom. But, as Mahatma Gandhi 
had observed, “Men like Lalaji cannot die so 
long as the sun shines in the Indian sky.” 


Current Affairs 


Creative Inspiration, Leadership apd Evolution. 

The evolution of human civilisation, which 
embodies in it millions of inspired deeds of a 
creative nature as seen in scientific inventions, 
expression of aesthetic urges through painting, 
sculpture, literature architecture, town 
planning, etc., etc,, and achievements in the 
fields of organisation, collective action and 
fundamental analytical as well as synthetic 
thoufiht; has at its t< ot the creative inspiration 
which IS born in the mind of the individual 
and is ttansmitted to other persons through 
leadership and through emulation of persons' 
of genius and superior talent by the people 
at large. Individual ' freedom and opportu¬ 
nity to think and to act, therefore, plays a 
singularly important role in human progress. 
Restrictions on such freedom and regulated 
larrangemcnts to canalise it into pre-arranged 
paths by order of officials, military comman- 

. ^ 


ders or political leaders would, therefore, curb 
that genius and talent which exist as the 
prime movepr in the evolutionary mechanism 
of man’s advancement in the field of civili¬ 
sation. Religions or political dogma and the 
tenets of faith even in scientific theories can 
obstruct progress in a dangerous n^anner and 
all persons who desire a totally free unfolding 
of developmental ideals and plans should 
stand against the establishment of doctrines 
in any manner that will cause stagnation in 
the various spheres of creative action. Uni¬ 
formity of outlook helps, upto a point, to 
make organisation and disciplined behaviour 
easy for large masses of pejiple. But over 
much reliance on one track ways of thought 
would sooner or later begin to act as a brake 
on effective progress and advancement. The 
reason behind such slowing down of progrt .ss 
» found in subjecting ail action to rules, 
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regulations and guiding principles. That nations than for nations well advanced in. 


f freedom which allows individuals to spring 
^ forward as and when there is any urge to act 
' in order to create something new and thus 
improve upon what existed before; cannot 
survive authoritarian control. If a painter is 
told that his pictures must have so much of 
such and such colour or that there must be 
no attempt to depict birth, marriage or death, 
the paints may take to signboard painting 
and avoid any aesthetic approach to his art. 
State control of scientific research may pre¬ 
vent the right men to do the right work and 
official editing of literary Work would dissuade 
authors from undertaking any wholehearted 
and sincere attempts at self expressien. 
Where bureaucrats dictate and direct, proper 
leadership would seldom develop, sycophants 
would replace those who'give staunch support 
to the leaders and the outstanding members 
of groups would not trouble to seek and 
establish in power those who would succeed 
them. In fact where all things are managed 
and made to order, social order and the 
functioning of economic institutions exist and 
thrive very well up to a point. But when 
difiiculties and problems begin to crop up the 
persons who can solve? them arc not found to 
be easily available. Many arc ,found who 
can carry out orders punctiliously but few 
who can think of new ways of achieving a 
difficult objcciivc. There arc certain routine 
purposes in the socio economic programs of 
work which arc better served by those who 
carry out orders precisely and with mecha¬ 
nical exaetnes«. But there are other spheres 
of thought and action where creativeness and 
the free development of new ideas are found 
essential. That society which can balance 
discipline and Ireedom has the greatest chance 
of survival in this world of clashes and con¬ 
tests. And this balancing of individual free¬ 
dom and disciplined cartying out of orders 
would be more necessary for the developing 


industry, science and mass education. Ins¬ 
piration, creative thinking and originality of 
approach to problems, therefore, are more of 
an urgency for nation’s that are looking for 
ways of achieveing economic ^ and political 
progress as compared to nations that are 
better established and organised in the field 
of civilisation. A nation that has still a long 
way to go along the path of progress should 
not over emphasise the establishment of socio¬ 
economic methods, procedures and objectives 
laid down in a pfe-arranged fashion as rules of 
conduct by the managers of the states that are 
wedded to ideals of authoritarian rule. 
Inventive genius and constructive talent are 
cramped and largely immobilised where 
obedience to established rules predominates. 
Nature gets on along the path of progess by 
sudden forward movements, but such move¬ 
ments are not responsive to commands given 
by men in power. 

Haldia Ship-Building Yard. 

Calcutta is one of the greatest ports of 
the world and it serves a highly developed 
area in Eastern India as an outlet for Tea, 
Jute, Goal, Iron Ore and Iron and Steel 
manufactures. Machinery, Silk, Forest Pro¬ 
ducts and various other commodities are also 
exported from Calcutta and the list of imports 
too is long and full of variety. Calcutta is 
situated inland on the Hooghly river (Ganges^ 
and the question of silting up and draught of 
ships using the port affect the growth of 
Calcutta. The industries and commeicial 
establishments in and around Calcutta are 
numerous and there location in this area 
decides conclusively the permanent advantages 
of maintaining Calcutta as a very useful export, 
import and trading centre. But sea borne 
trade is carried on more and more in ships 
of gigantic sixe and Calcutta requires docks 
much Bearear the sea than she now has. 
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Haldia is a very suitable place on the right 

m 

bank of the river and it was chosen to act as 

\ 

the outlet of Calcutta some years ago. Its 
docks, railway yards, ware houses etc. etc. 
would require considerable constructional 
work and ihuch progress has already been 
made towards completing the work. The 
question has now arisen of arranging for ship¬ 
building too at places which are advantageous 
in various parts of India. The places which 
would be selected for this purpose. must have 
good supply of skilled labour, an industrial 
background which will provide a wide range 
of subsidiaries which can undertake subcon¬ 
tracts for work connected with ship-building, 
large markets, nearness to great railway 
centres, iron and steel factories etc., etc.. 
Haldia is particularly placed jn a position of 
advantage as providing all these facilities that 
ship-building industries require. There should 
be no hesitation in the mind of experts at the 
centre to locate the ship-building docks at 
Haldia; especially when so much work has 
already been done there. But politics quite 
often supersede important economic conside¬ 
rations causing great loss to the nation. If 
Haldia’s claims to being chosen for a ship¬ 
building centre are ignored and some other 
place in the back woooa of some other State 
is selected for this purpose,. the nation will 
lose heavily. The costs of ship-building too 
will be increased by a noticeable {percentage 
because of the disadvantages that out of the 
way places would suffer from if attempts are 
made to set up ship-building docks there. 
We sincerely hofpe that the ex{Ptrts at the cen¬ 
tre will not be prejudiced by the demands of 
politics which are evaniescent. 

Reduction of Power Consumption. 

The authorities who arc tackling the 
problem of shortfall in po^f^er supply by 
suddenly cutting off the flow of current 
entirely from certain sectors of the area supp¬ 
lied with electricity could have done better if 


they had regulated the consumption of power 
by reference to the quantum of supply! If 
all consumers were made to divide theit lights, 
fans, air conditioners, refrigerators, lifts, 
electrically operated machinery arid other 
appliances into two mutually exclusive halves 
and so arranged the supply that the corpora¬ 
tion could at will turn off one half leaving 
the other half on, then the question of total 
stoppage of power would not arise. Every 
alternate street light would be on and machine 
shops would be able to ojserate half their 
machinery even during periods of load shed¬ 
ding. Houses would not be totally dark nor 
refrigerators completely out of action causing 
loss of consumption goods kept in cold sto¬ 
rage. One could keep essential appliances 
working while there would be less light and 
other power using aids to comfortable living 
and Working conditions. The main idea 
should be keeping a minimum supply on 
everywhere without creating conditions of 
total lack of power in large areas in the urban 
and industrial areas.* This suggestion should 
be examined as providing a probable solution 
to the power problem that the people of India 
are now facing. 

When Kings Fight the Commoner Suffers. 

There are very few kings now.a days in 
this world. There are, howevre, dictators, 
political party leaders and trouble makers 
whom unusual circumstances help to attain 
glory and fame, who take the place of kings 
in so far as they fight against one another 
or attack the existing forces of law in order 
to impose their will and power upon the 
people. The people 'are always long suffering 
and tolerate men in power and even pay 
taxes to them and respond tO their wilful 
acts of a tyrannical nature in order to avoid 
falling into greater misery than they are al¬ 
ready subjected to. But then these powerful 
men and cliques fall out and fight inter¬ 
necine wan in order to capture power and ^e 
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people suffer injury and losses without being 
party to the differences of opinion and clash 
of interests. Little children and women get 
shot when bullets fly in the streets, incendiary 
excuses burn down hutments belonging to 
the poor and the helpless, shops and mar> 
kets are looted and work or communications 
are suspended causing losses to the general 
public which they can ill afford to sustain. 

Democratic organisations in human socie¬ 
ties require all matters of a political nature 
to be weighed and assessed by the expression 
of the people’s will as aiicertaincd by votes 
cast by the people or their lawfully elected 
representatives in a proper and constitutional 
manner. But in actual practice there is quite 
a lot of what mav be defined as direct action 
in the field of contests in politics. Where 
parties or leaders fail to secure enough votes 
duly cast, they try to rouse the people di¬ 
rectly to action in support of their particular 
objectives which they want to place before the 
people wititout loss of time in a peremptory 
fashion. This sort o( di^ct action replacing 
constitutionally tenable formal approaches to 
problems, have been increasing latterly. ■ The 
aim of such moves has been the advantage 
that the leaders feel they would secure by 
seeking popular support to their plans directly 
from the crowds in the streets, public parks, 
factories and institutions. This kind of app¬ 
roach to constitutional probleme in a direct 
and lawless manner is revolutionary in concept 
and can develop into dangerous social up- 
heavals if circumstances were allowed to fan 
their limited inflammability iivto conflagra¬ 
tions of a wider dimension than one would 
expect them to assume under normal condi¬ 
tions. If democracy is to be maintained as a 
fundamental characteristic of our social system, 
^ery effort must be made to prevent devia¬ 
tions from democratic procedures for effecting 
political reforms and constitutional changes. 


The people’s will as expressed though cons¬ 
titutionally accepted methods must be main¬ 
tained as the only methods of achieving poli¬ 
tical progress in new directions. Breaches of 
accepted codes of behaviour must never be 
tolerated. 

Rulers Easily Degenerate into Autocrats. 

The analysis of word roots show that the 
word Raja comes from ruling at the pleasure 
of the ruled. That is, the subjects of a Ra)a 
must be pleased with the Raja’s use of his 
ruling power. If the subjects do not like the 
Raja’s ways of governance the Raja can no 
longer be a true Raja. Ramchandra, the hero 
of the epic Ramayana, sent his queen Sita 
away to a forest Ashram because his subjects 
spoke against her. Ramchandra is held up as 
the ideal monarch for his acts of benevolence 
towards his subjects. But absolute monaichs 
have seldom bpen very benevolent to their 
subjects and they have generally been found 
to be tyrants and autocrats. This is evicirn- 
ced by a study of human history of all coun¬ 
tries where kings have ruled the public over 
long periods, 'rhe evolution of democracy is 
largely the result of the people’s desire to 
have a say in governance and to their natural 
objection to being ruled in a tyranmical and 
autocratic manner. 

But the elected representatives of the peo¬ 
ple too can degenerate into tyrants and auto¬ 
crats by establishing openly or in unannoun¬ 
ced secrecy, authoritarian rule of one kind or 
another and by managing the affairs of the 
State without reference to the likes and dis¬ 
likes of the people of the country. Political 
parties and their leaders quite often form 
cliques with the purpose of organising social 
and economic institutions in a manner that 
Mdll beneBt the parties and the cliques and 
establish their power over the people perma¬ 
nently and firmly. Such political activities are 
destructive of the basic principles of demo* 
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vrwi and they lead to greater exploitation of 
the people than democracies are supposed to 
permit constitutionally, 'the greatest good 
of the^greatest number is not only not achi> 
eved ; but the greatest number of the people 
have to suffer all sorts of troubles, inconve* 
niences and losses in order to let the political 
leaders and their gang n^en obtain what they 
want. It is one of the greatest problems of 
democracy to organise ' the government of a 
country in a manner which will keep the force 
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of public opinion uppermost and subdue the 
self interest of minority cliques and of their 
leaders. That this is a very difficult task is 
proved by the fact that many democracies, 
inspite of their declared aims and objectives, 
easily fall into the clutches of minority cliques 
and cease to be democracies at all, or permit 
various unlawful excesses to be committed 
by persons who attain power in their political 
set up. This has got to be prevented ; but 
how ? 


YASOVARMAN OF KANAUJ 

S. M. PAHADIYA 


The history of Kanauj after Harsha’s death 
remains shrouded in gloom till the appear- ‘ 
ance of Yasovarman. The ‘Gaudavaho’, the 
‘Rajatarangini*, the Jaina-v.works like ‘Prabba- 
vakacharita’, 'Bappabbattasuriebarita*, 'Pra- 
bandhakosa* and the Chinese work ‘Wu-T’- 
ienchu-Kuo* throw light on the history of 
Vasovarman. 

Ancestry : <- 

About his ancestry, there is no consensus of 
opinion among scholars. Vakpati, the author 
3f *Gaudavaho’^, praises him as an ornament 
>f the lunar race of kings to which he belongs. 


But) this may be a poetical exaggeration. 
A. Cunningham takes him to be a Mauk- 
hari on the basis of his name-ending. But, 
his argument too is frail. D. C. Sircar'll on the 
basis of the *Prabhavakacharita* and ‘Bappa- 
bhattasuricharita', thinks that he was related 
to Karka alias Dandiraja Maurya who ruled 
a few years before him. It is possible that 
the Mauryas ( before Yasovarman) made 
Kanauj their capital. It is learnt from a 
Mathura inscription that a Maurya emperor 
(of Mathura) conquered Kanauj. This 
emperor might have appointed his viceroy 
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there. It shall not be impossible, therefore, to 
assume that Vasovarman was his ( viceroy’s )' 
son. Thus, from the literary and epigraphi- 
cal sources, it seems that Yasovarman was a 
descendant of the Mauryas. 

. Reign : 

There is nothing definite about the period 
of ^’asovarrnan’s rule. S. P. Pandit* holds 
that he must have reigned in the later part of 
the seventh century, and the earlier part of 
the eighth century A. D. Buddhaprakaslv^ is 
of the view that he rose to power in the last 
part of the seventh century A. D. V. Smith*' 
believes that he ruled from 728 A. D. to 745 
A. D. R. C. Majumdar* opines that he reign¬ 
ed betweei? 700 A. D. and 740 A. D. R. S. 
Tripathi*' suggests his reign between c. 725 
A. D. and c. 752 A. D., as these dates fit in 
well with the dates of his contemporary and 
rival r.alitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir. 
In the face of these controversies, it is well 
to assume that he may have lived in between 
715 A. D. and 75 A. ju. 

Achievements : 

On the basis of Gaudavaho ; In the Gaud- 
avaho, Yasovarman is represented as having 
fust turned his energies in the south-easterly 
direction to meet his adversary Magahanatha 
or Magadhanatha, i. c. the Lord of Magadha. 
This Magadhanatha, according to B. P. 
Sinha ' and R. D. Banerjee*®, was Jivitagupta 
I [, who besides being a king of Gauda, was a 
king of Magadha also. This fact becomes* 
clear also from the Deo-Baranark inscription 
in which it is mentioned that Jivitagupta went 
out with his army to defeat his enemy. B. P. 
Sinha'’ says that the enemy against whom 
Jivitagupta fought was Yasovarman of 
Kanauj. ^ 

it seems that in the beginning Jivitagupta 
got success, and about which there is an ela¬ 
borate description in the Deo-Baranark ins¬ 
cription. Later on, Yasovarman seems to 
have won success and killed his adversary. 


Thus, the title of Vakpati's Prakrit work, 
'Gaudavaho’ seems to be f\illy justified, for > 
the King killed by Yasovarman originally ruled 
from Gauda having Magadha in his posse¬ 
ssion. Those who do not agree with this 
shall be in a critical position in matters of 
finding Yasovarman’s contemporary in 

Magadha. 

The victory of Yasovarman becomes clear 
also from the Nalanda ( Buddhist ) inscrip¬ 
tionin which it is mentioned that his 
( V’^asovarman’s ) minister Margapati or Udi- 
cipati’s son Maladeva gave donations to the 
Buddhist temples and 'bhikshus* there ( at 
Nalanda ). H. Shastri’’’ holds that the ins¬ 
cription in question refers to Yasodharman 
of Mandsor. But, his view is absolutely 
wrong. 

Regarding the date of Yasovarman’s con¬ 
quest of Magadha, it has been held by a 
Chinese scholar Jan Yun Hua'* (on the basis 
of (he Chinese record ) that it might have 
taken place sometime between 726 A. D. and 
731 A. D. After having conquered Magadha, 
Yasovarman built a town called Yasovarma- 
pur in Magadha either to commemorate 
his victory or mark the site of battle”’. 

This building of a town suggests that his 
victory over Magadha was very very remar¬ 
kable.' Naturally, it was so. By conquering 
Magadha, Yasovarman automatically came in j 
possession of Gauda whelefrom Jivitagupta was 
ruling. 

After conquering Magadha, Yasovarman 
is known to have conquered Vanga the king 
of which place was, according to R. G. 
Basak^», Rajarajabhatta of the Khadga dy¬ 
nasty. Yasovarman, then, went by the road 
across the Malaya mountain ( the southern 
Sahayadri), accepting the submission of the 
king of Deccan^L His arms are even repre¬ 
sented to have penetrated as far as the sea- 
>ehore, The next enemies whom be con(|uer* 
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ed were the Parisikas. G. Buhler’*^ identifies 
them with the Persians, but on no solid 
grounds.. They are placed among the coun¬ 
tries of the soifth. Curiously enough a Gha- 
'lukya inscription'^ gives a clue to them, since 
among the southern conquests of the Ghalukya 
Vinaya^tya,- it includes the Parisikas along 
with the Kameras or Kaveras, and the 
Cholas. Some identify them with Arabs who 
seem to be trying for winning Kan^uj after 
conquering Sind ( 712 A. D. ). Then, Yaso- 
varman levying tributes from the regions 
made inaccessible by the western mountains, 
i. e. the Ghats, followed the route across the 
Nerbudda and the Marudesa or Marwar and 
arrived in the land of Srikantha or Thancs- 
wara. He is, then, aUeged to have marched 
to the site of Ayodhya, and received the sub¬ 
mission of the people living on the Mandara 
mountains. Afterwards, he returned to his 
capital. 

Fiom Hui-Ch^ao-", we know that after 
his conquests, Yasovarraan sent his minister, 
‘Bhadanta Po-ta hsin’ ( Bhattasena ) to the 
Chinese emperor Hsuan Tsung of the T’ang 
dynasty. R. C. Majumdar-' thinks that Yaso- 
varman as well as Lalitaditya sent an amba¬ 
ssador to the Chinese emperor for fear of 
so .'lie inroads. P. G. Bagchi''^ hold that 
Vasovarman sent an ambassador to the Chi¬ 
nese king with a view to obtain help against 
J.alitaditya with whom he was not on good 
terms. It would, however, be more rea¬ 
sonable to assume that the envoy was sent 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations. 
Scholars’ Views on the Description of Gau- 
davaho : 

Many scholars doubt the validity of infor¬ 
mation supplied to us by the ‘Gaudavaho*. 
V. smith"’secs nothing incredible in the des¬ 
cription of Vakpati’a ‘Gaudavaho’ about 
Yasovarman’s conquests. R. C.‘ Majumdar"* 
expresses bis doubt in it. R. S. 'Tripathi"®, 


n1 

on the basis of the incompleteness of the 
‘Gaudavaho’, and the non-mention of the 
names of kings in it, suspects ( and perhaps, 
rightly too ) exaggeration in the narration. 

On the basis of RajaUrangini: From 
Kalhana’s‘Rajatarangini*”, we, at least indi¬ 
rectly, come to know df Yasovarman’s mili¬ 
tary career. Kalhana, in bis Rajatarangini, 
says that Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir 
was a mighty monarch who passed most of 
his time in expedition and moved round the 
earth like the.Sun. His ambition naturally .bro¬ 
ught him into conflict with the rising power 
of Yasovarman. In the struggle that follow¬ 
ed, Yasovarman wisely showed his back 
first, and then made his submission. A treaty 
was drawn up, and the document was called, 
“The Treaty of Yasovarman and Lalita- 
ditya”, . • 

But, Mitrasarman (‘.sandhivigrahik'a’ of 
Lalitaditya ) took it to be an insult of his 
master, as the name of the defeated sovereign 
preceded that of his master. Consequently, 
hostilities were renewed between the two. 
Nothing definite can be said about Yasovar¬ 
man’s fate. From the ‘Rajatarangini’ itself, 
we know that Lalitaditya posses|ed the land of 
Kanyakubja from the bank of Jamuna to 
Kalika. Further, we are told that swelled 
with pride, Lalitaditya granted the land of 
Kanyakubja with its villages to the shrine of 
Aditya at the town of Latpur. It, thus, indi¬ 
cates the inclusion of Kanauj in the'dominion 
of the Kashmir-ruler. 

But, at another place in the ‘Rajataran¬ 
gini’, we are told that Yasovarman served as 
Lalitaditya’s panegyrist. In the face of this 
dubious testimony, R. S. Tripatlii^’ thinks it 
better to assume that Yasovarman, after being 
worsted, was allowed to rule over Kanauj. 
Even Ou-Kong says, that Mung-Ti (Lalita¬ 
ditya Muktapida ) was in alliance with I-Gha-, 
Fon-Ma ( Yasovarman, the king of Central 
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India ), and the two together blocked the 
five passes leading from Tibet. Here, we may 
also refer to Lalitaditya’s coins discovered in 
the Banda District of the United Provinces.-* 
This find is taken by some to indicate the 
passing of Kanauj in the jurisdiction of Lali- 
taditya. But, the \oins might have been 
carried by Lalitaditya in the course of his 
campaign against Yasovarman for the main¬ 
tenance of his force that encamped near 
Banda, and left its mark in the form of 
coins. 

Time and Causes of Defeat and Discovery of 
Colas : 

A. Stein-^ holds that Yasovarman’s defeat 
must have taken place long after 736 A. D. V. 
Smith^" places the event in 745 A. D, H. 
Jacobi^* thinks that it probably took place in 
733 A. D. Even R. S, Tripathi®^ « inclined to 
hold the same view. Yasovarman's indulgence 
in sex and other merriments, loss of vigilance, 
etc., might have contributed to his defeat, 
inspite of his big army. *’ Some coins of the 
Indo-Scythian type bearing the name of Yaso- 
varma’* have also been found. But, from 
the provenance and other things, it becomes 
c ear that they were struck by his name¬ 
sake. 

Literary Activities and Successors : 

Inspite of his warfare-activities, Yasovar¬ 
man seems to have taken interest in literary 
activities also. His court was adorned by the 
celebrities like Vakpati and Bhavabhuti. From 
the Jaina works-Bappabhattasuricharita, Pra- 
bandhakosa and Prabhavakacharita, we know 
that Ama, Dunduka and Bhoja were his res¬ 
pective successors. None of them achieved 
anything of note. And, if they bad any his¬ 
torical existence, the length of their combined 
rule might have lasted hardly for fifteen or 
twenty years. 
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PEACE TODAY 

S. K. BASU 


Tb« Old Concept of Peace. 

Till the beginning of the twentieth century 
war and peace were usually regarded as 
mutually exclusive terms. Absence of war and 
overt violence was considered to be sign of 
peace. Peace lovers were, therefore, mainly 
concerned with avoidance of war and conflict 
between nations and communities. When 
this was assured, peace was supposed to Iiave 
prevai'e J. 

Cold War And Peace. 

This idea, however, changed with the 
corning into existence of cold war, which has, 
at present, assumed world-wide dimensions. 
During a cold war, though there is no actual 
exchange of fire between the adversaries, there 
is no peace either, in the real sense of the 
term. Cold war is marked by tension, hostile 
propaganda, espionage, forming of military 
blocks, encirclement of the enemy territory 
with the help of contiguous allied powers, 
manufacture and stockpiling of lethal weapons, 
kec,>itig the hghtiitg forces in a state of readi- 

*N.5. 

The reader may be interested to have an 
idea o( the cost of artns race. According to a 
D.M. estimate the world is spending Rs. 
160,000 crores annually to maintain an armed 
force of 2.3 crores of men. This i| one and a 
half times of expenses on education and thirty 
times of economic aid given to the develop¬ 
ing countries. Expenses on armament 
account for 6.5 percent of the total of the 
wot Id output.^ 


ness etc. Gold war first came into existence 
as early as 1917, when the Bolsheviks took, 
over power in the Soviet Union. But in its 
present form it has been continuing only since 
the end of the Second World War as the 
Western countries think “that the Soviet Union 
, offers the major challenge to the whole t' 
system of capitalism”.‘ Basically it is a war 
between two political and economic systems. 
Prof. Bernal has rightly said, “Everywhere in 

the world.the Cold War has proved a 

curse and it is one whose effects are likely to 1 
grow worse the longer it is maintained. It is 
a fantastic situation in which one half of the 
world is trying actively to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of the other half and hampering its own 
development at the same time”.* ‘ 

The Western Concept of Peace. 

Since in the modern age the advanced 

Western countries have been more directly 

% 

involved in the major wars and have also 
suffered from the consequences thereof till 
recently the Western concept of peace has ^ 
been mainly an anti-war one. In the alHuent 
societies of the West a high standard of living 
has been attained, which assures certain ^ 
modern appurtenances of life to the people 
concerned. This greatly enhances the pleasures 
and charms of life. Living is not a drudgery 
for th m as is thfe case with the majority of 
the people in other parts'of the world. The 
devastation and suffering that wars cause both 
directly and indirectly, arc, thereore, too costly 
for the Western people, for they stand to lose 
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^80 many things that have taken decades, 
rather centuries, to build up. That is why 
they endeavour to avoid wars through a 
^^elicate balance of power and skilful diplo¬ 
macy. Even if they have to fight any limited 
^wars, they avoid doing so on their own soils 
and prefer to choose' the territories of some 
countries,far away from their own home-lands, 
for the purpose. Western peace lovers have, 
therefore, mostly'^concemcd themselves with 
devising methods-of avoiding war and conflicts. 

Exploitation And Peace. 

Of late, however, there has been some 
change in attitudes and outlooks. Scholars 
are now probing deeper into the matter, which 
is resulting in the enlargement of the concept 
of peace,-both in the Eastern as well as in the 
\Vestern countries. Absence of war, violence 
and tension alone does not automatically give 
rise to peace, however important these factors 
might be. Following in the foot-steps of 
\fahatma Gandhi and others who considered 
exploitation to be a kind of violence, Prof. 
Johan Galtung (Director of Research, Interna¬ 
tional Peace Research Institute, Oslo),- Prof. 
Sugata Das Gupta (Joint Director of Gandhian 
Institute of Studies, Varanasi), Dr. Malcolm 
Adiseshiah (Director, Madras Institute of 
Development Studies, and forprierly Deputy 
Director-General of the U.N.E.S.C.O.) and 
others have added a new dimension to the 
concept of peace. 

In keeping with the ancient Hindu 
traditions Gandhiji held that non-violence was 
something which had to be practised in 
thought, speech and action. Economic 
exploitation of weak and the poor by the 
powerful and rich (i.e. of the colonies by 
powerful countries and the peasants and the 
workers by the land-lords and the capitalists) 
constituted the worst form of violence 
according to Gandhian ideas. Of course 
Gandhiji was pot the first man to think this 
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way and. in his turn, he was considerably 
influenced by some other great predecessors 
like Dadabhoy Naoroji, R.C. Dutta and 
Swami Vivekananda, who were greatly 
distressed at the exploitation of India by 
Britain. In fact, it was Swami Vivekananda 
who fisrst used the term Daridra Narayaiut 
(poor God) for the poverty-stricken masses of 
India. Gandhiji went much deeper into the 
matter and formulated a comprehensive theory 
for eradication of exploitations of various 
types, (e.g. economic, political, cultural, 
religious etc.) from the face of the earth. 
He identified himself with the masses and 
initiated various actions for the betterment of 
their lot. in the economic field Gandhiji’s main 
concern was to bring an end to exploitation 
and to assure the poor people a decent, though 
simple, living through gainful employment in 
agriculture and decentralised village industries. 
Gandhiji was so thoroughly egalitarian in 
outlook that he not only asked the land-lords 
and the capitalists to act as trustees of their 
properties but also held that personal qualities 
such as an individual’s intelligence and 
aptitude should be used for public good. He 
wanted to bring about a social revolution 
through a change of heart on the part of the 
privileged class. Though his insistence on a 
strict adherence to non- violent means has 
been adversely commented upon by his critics 
as somthing which hindered rather than has¬ 
tened the desired social revolution, there can 
be no denying the fact that he was genuinely 
interested in ameliorating the conditions of 
the masses. 

The contemporary' social scientists and 
scholars who are engaged in the study of the 
problem of peace have been considerably 
influenced by Gandhian ideas and concede 
that absence of exploitation should find a place 
in the concept of peace. Prof. Johan Galtung 
who ss a pioneer in this field, says,. *'If one 
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person kills another, and more particularly if a 
group of persont ettacks another group, these 
are cleir cases of direct violence. But what 
if the social structure, inside and bet-vecn 
natisns, is made up in such a way that some 
people are permitted to live full, complete, 
long, creative lives with a wish level of self- 
realization whereas others are killed slowly 
bev;ause of wrong nutrition, protein defi- 
ciency,inadequate health facilities, depriva¬ 
tion of all kinds of mental stimuli and so 

on.It is not too difficult to show that 

the numbe.r of man-years lost through slow 
killing in' the slums found in developing 
countries is much higher than the number of 
roan-years lost in quick killing in a techni¬ 
cally well organised war among developed 
countries like the Second World War. Any 
emphasis on one type of violence without 
considering the other can hardly be called 
scientific because of its clear political bias’*.^ 

Approximately 35 million persons are esti¬ 
mated to have died as a result of the Second 
World War ; whertas out of the present 
world population of alioat 3,600 million more 
than 2,400 million pc>>pld, living in the under- 
dcvclopctl countries, ate underfed. 1,000 
million persons live around the staiyation 
level and out of these 10 to 30 million die of 
malnutrition every year. “Between 50 and 
130 of every 1,000 children born in south of 
the equator die before the age of one”. ' 
Structural Violence : 

Before proceeding to the next point it may 
be worth while to examine a few other rele¬ 
vant facts about what is called structural or 
static violence. More than two-thirds of 
humanity is believed to be under the grip of 
poverty, even to-day. The great majority 
of these unfortunate people live in under¬ 
developed regions of Asia, Africa- and Latin 
America. ‘'90 percent of the world's wealth 
is concentrated in about 30 rich countries.*’6 
Speaking before a U. N.^ economic body at 


the U. N. Head-quarters Mr. Robert S. Me 
Namara, President of the World Bank, said, 
on October 18, 197^, that 80 percent of the 
economic growth of the past ten years was 
recorded in countries where th^ per capita 
income already average over $ 1.000. They 
contain only one quarter of the World’s 
population. “Only 6 percent of the world¬ 
wide increase went to countries where per 
capita incomes average $ 200 or less—but 
they contain 60perccnt of the world’s people.” 
He blamed the problem on “two overrid¬ 
ing reasons ; and the developing nations the 
developed nations arc not moving effectively 
enough to assist the developing nations are 
not moving cfiertivcly enough to assist the 
poorest 40 percent ot ilu-ir population.”' 

While the average per capita national in- 
cCtrle was 5 2,480 (in 1969) in the developrd 
countrid, the same was only $ 190, in the 
developing countries.”*' In 1959, the per 
capita national incomes in the U.S.A., Canada 
and the U. K. were $ 4 137. $5^068, and 
1,826 respectively, whereas in India, Ceylon 
and Pakistan the same weic S 88 , 55 130 and 
$132 respectively.“ Distribution of incomes 
among the different sections of the people in 
the same countiy arc also highly unequal. 
Studies made by P. D. Ojha and V. V. Bhatt 
for the years 1953-54 to 1956-57 “revealed 
that during the period covered, the top 5 
percent of households obtained 20 percent of , 
the total personal income.”io in India. 
Possibly the income distribution pattern has 
become worse over the y<^s. In the words ’ 
of Robin Clarke ’’the world to-day consists of 
rich pockets of well-fed people surrounded 
by vast wastes of proverty and starvation”. 

Experts think that an average working 
man in India requires about 2,250 calories per 
day, which should be ’’derived from the entire 
diet comprising cereals, pubes, sugar,' fr»;i;s, 
meat, eggs, cte."^* Leaving aside the costlier 
things such as fruit, meat, eggs, etc. the focKi- 
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grains required per eapita per day would be 
318 gms. and 432 gms. for the rural and the 
urban population respectively. This would 
give the rural people 1,800 calories ( i. e. 80 
percent of the total} per day per head.^^ 
It has been estimated that during 1960*61, in* 
dividuals in each expenditure bracket from 
Rupee 0 to Rs. 15*18 per month, suffered 
from deficiencies of varying degrees, from 49 
percent to 11 percent. “Of the total rural 
population of 355 millions, 184 millions (about 
52 percent of the total) may be considered 
absoulutely poor according to this measure.”^ 
The picture was somewhat less gloopiy for the 
urban people only 8 percent of whom 
(6 million people) were absolutely poor, ac¬ 
cording: to this survey. Mr. Mohan Dharia, 
Minister of State for Planning admitted in the 
Lok Sabha, on August 16, 1972 that over 220 
million people or 40 percent of the popula¬ 
tion-lived at a level considered to be b^low 
that necessary for a reasonable minimum 
standard of living. Even this level Rs. 20 a 
month at 196U-61 prices, is insignificant, 
Prices have more than doubled in the last 
decade, and this means that almost kallf of the 
country is living at well below the poverty 
line.'^ Dr. B. S. Minhas (an ex-member of 
the Planning Commission) thinks that even if 
everything goes on well at leat 27 percent of 
the population, i. e, 186 million people, will 
remain “below the minimum level of living” 
in 1980«81 after “thirty years of national pla¬ 
ning.” J*' The draft Fifth Five year Plan en¬ 
visages an addition of only Ks. 5/- (at 1972-73 
prices) fbr the bottom 30 percent of the 
Indians in the year 1979. It is doubtful if 
even this modest gain will h(B actually rea¬ 
lised ; Gunnar Myrdal, who has undertaken 
the most outstanding study in this field, thinks 
that food and nutrition, clothing, housing, 
health facilities, educational facilities, infor¬ 
mation media, energy consumption and trans¬ 
portation “cover the most pertinent aspects of 
levels of living in South Asia.”i^ A compa¬ 
rison between the advanced countries like 
V. K, and U. S. A. on the one hand and 


India on the other, in respect of fora* of thaMs 
items of consumption will give us an idea of 
the extent of our poverty. Net per capita 
food supplied (including protein) in the U. K. 
and the U. S. A. are 3,180 calorics (plus 88 
gms. of protein) and 3,240 calories (plus 9€ 
gms. of protein)' respectively, whereas the cor¬ 
responding figure for Indians are 1,900 calorie^ 
( plus 48 gms of protein ). Per capita an¬ 
nual energy consumption ( coal equivalent) 
in India is only 193 kg. whereas the consunxp- 
tion of the same in the U. K. and the U. S. 
A. arc 5139 and 10774 kg. respectively. While 
we have only 2 students in higher institu¬ 
tions per every 1000 of population, in the 
U. K. and the U. S. A. the corresponding 
numbers arc 6 and 37, respectively. We 
consume only 0.4 ig- of newsprint annually 
whereas the Britishers and the Amaricans 
consume 28 kg. and 43.9 kg. of the same per 
head respectively. We- have got 4,230 in¬ 
habitants per physician whereas in the U. K. 
and the U. S. A. there are 860 and 650 in¬ 
habitants respectively, per physician. We 
have only two motor vehicles per lOOO people, 
whereas the Britishers have 236 and the Ame¬ 
ricans have 511 motor vehicles for the same 
number of people.’^ We have some 8.37 
crore people who are homeless or without 
adequate s hciter. The number of registered 

educated unemployed is now over seven 
millions in our country, and the total num¬ 
ber of unemployed is several times this figure. 
Over 4 million young men and women are 
entering into employment market each year 
in our country. These give us some idea of 
the gap in living standards that exists between 
the rich and the poor nations. Experts be¬ 
lieve that “the per capita income gap be¬ 
tween the developed and developing groups 
has been widening over the last 60 ycars*^t<* 
This is bound'to create serious international 
tensions and affect the peace of the world. 
Scholars think that there is a direct relation¬ 
ship between incidence of violence and the 
poverty of the people concerned. In fact most 
of the armed conflicts of recent yeare have 
occurred in poor countries of Africa uid Asia. 
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The Areas of Violence. 

Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah has classified our 
. “areas of violence under four broad catego¬ 
ries. The first area is our system of interna¬ 
tional relation—the Sino-Indian and the 
Pakistan-Indian relations. The Second area 
is our system of political organisation ranging 
,from violence at the time of national, state 
and local elections, to interparty relations 
and on to the naxalite political groupings. 
The third area is our economic sub*system 
comprising labour management relations, 
intratrade union groupings, our unjust agra¬ 
rian systems, particularly in relation to our 
sharecroppers and landless labourers and the 
army of our unemployed that is fearfully 
growing. The fourth area is the cultural 
backlog and progress in our educational insti¬ 
tutions and' linguistic and sectarian inheri¬ 
tance which arc a growing source of 
violence 

This classification is quite comprehensive 
but in my opinion the problem of poverty 
constitutes the greatest threat to peace in India 
as in other underdeveloped countries. And 
in the age of mass communication and fast 
transport if peace is disturb?d anywhere it is 
likely to have rcpurcussions everywhere. It 
is true that there are poor persons even in 
the advanced Western societies ; for emample, 
in the U. S. A, 35 percent of the Negros 
andd 16 percent of the whites are ‘poor’, by 
their standards. But the problem is very 
grave in our country. 

To establish peace all the ‘areas of vio¬ 
lence’ have to be effectively tackled. Peace 
is disturbed in various ways by various indi¬ 
viduals for various reasons, andl in order to 
eliminate all these factors we have to study 
not only the objective conditions of peaceless- 
ness but also the subjective, psychological 
processes of the human mind, for it is in the 
mipd of nian that violence is conceived. Our 


attitudes, complexes, prejudices, superstitions 
etc. are very often responsible for disturbing 
peace, without adequate objective justifica¬ 
tion. In a given situation different indi¬ 
viduals may and do react differently, depen¬ 
ding upon the temperament and mental 
orientations of the persons concerned. Tem¬ 
perament and mental attitudes, in their turn, 
are determined by the social environment in 
which the individuals grow up and live. The 
family background, the cultural and religious 
heritage, the economic conditions, the ethical 
values etc. all influence the mental make up 
of a man 
Positive Peace : 

A comprehensive concept of peace, should, 
therefore take into account not only the nega¬ 
tive factors that disturb peace but also the 
positive ones that promote harmony, well* 
being and mental contentment. Only a 
balanced man is capable of peaceful living 
and a balanced pcrasonality can grow only 
when there is adquate opportunity for the 
fulfilment of material as well as moral needs 
of man,—individually and collectively. As 
Marx and Engels said more than a century 
ago, the “first premise of all human existence 
and, therefore, of all history”, is “that men * 
must be in a position to live in order to be 
able to make history. But life involves before 
everything else eating and drinking, a habita¬ 
tion, clothing and many other things”.*^^ 
It is highly tragic that inspite of all the pro¬ 
gress that science and technology had made 
so far a large section of humanity has still 
to live a miserable life—without proper food, 
clothing, shelter, education, medical care" 
and other basic necessities of human existence. 
Will it be realistic to expect these hundreds 
of millions of people to maintain peace, which 

is in the interest of only the top* dogs ? To 
a starving man normally art, culture and 
other finer aspects of life can have but little 
appeal. 
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Coududing Remarks. 

Today there is a growing tendency on 
the part of the great majority of the under¬ 
dogs all over the world to assert their rights 
to live and to demand the fulfilment of those 
conditions which make living both pleasur¬ 
able and purposeful. For dhnturics life has 
been a drudgery for them ahd they have 
suffered and are still suffering from the con¬ 
sequence of poverty, squalor and ignorance. 
This has got to change pretty quickly. The 
suffering masses can no longer he silenced 
with slogans or kept contented with the pro¬ 
mise of a better life in the distant future. 

Inaugurating the eleventh Food andAgri- 
pultural Organisation Regional Conference 
lor Asia and the Far Fast in New Delhi on 
October 17, 1972, President Giri is reported 
to have referred to the “stark realities, bitter 
and bleak” which have to be faced and dealt 
with, in this part of the world and remarked 
that “a strong ferment is arising from grow¬ 
ing expectations on the one side and absence 
of opporunities to break the shackles of 
poverty on the other. This is generating 
anger, discontent and frustration among large 
sections of society”.*^ Those who are serious 
about bringing real peace in this violence- 
ridden world will have to find solutions of 
these problems. Peace today means peace 
with justice, economic, political, social etc. 
and not peace imposed by force, as was the 
case in the days of feudalism. 
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THE ISHA UPANiSHAD 

JATINDRA NAWH MUKHERJEE 


The Upanishads constitute the foundation 
•f the Indian, nay, Universal spiritual culture. 
All their important topics are systemised in the 
Brahma Sutras. The main theme of the 
Upanishads is the knowledge of the Brahman. 
They also discuss Vedic rituals and the 
worship of different deities and of God, as 
steps to the knowledge of the Brahman. The 
Isha Upanishad is the smallest of all the 
Upanishads, and its eighteen verses, as an 
epitome of the Upanishads, succintly presents 
all the essential themes of the Upanishads. 

According to Shankara, the Isha Upa- 
.cushad,along with ail other Upanishads, shows 
the path of Supreme Liberation through the 
knowledge of unqualified Brahman, and 
suggests for lesser aspirants the path combining 
rituals with the worship of the qualified 
Brahman to achieve Supreme Liberation in a 
gradual process. 

Four thinkers of modern India have discu¬ 
ssed the Upanishads from distinctive stand¬ 
points and have given their interpretations of 
the Isha Upanishad. According to Swam! 
Vivekananda, this Upanishad stands for the 
deification of the world. He says : The 
Vedanta does not in reality denounce the 
world. The ideal of renunciation nowhere 
attains such a height as in the teachings or the 
Vedanta. But at the same time, dry suicidal 
advice is not intended, it really means deifica¬ 
tion of world, giving up the world as we think 
of it, as we know it, as it appears to us,—and 

to know what it really is.We read at the 

commencement of one of the oldest of the 


Upanishads, ^Whatever exists in this Universe 
is to be covered with the Lord’. 

Discussing this Upanishad and emphasising 
the blending of the knowledge of the finite 
and of the Infinite, Rabindra Nath Tagore 
opines : *The Infinite and the finite are one as 
song and singing are one. The singing is 
incomplete, by a continual process of death it 
gives up^ the song which is complete. The 
Absolute Infinite is li^c a music, which is 
devoid of all definite time and therefore 
meaningless. The Absolute Eternal is time¬ 
lessness and that has no meaning at all,—it is 
merely a word. The reality of the Eternal is 
there, where it contains all times in itself.' 

Sri Aurobindo tells us of liberation from 
Mower birth and death' and of the achieve¬ 
ment of ‘Immortal Beatitude', and remarks 
‘Through Avidya, the Multiplicity, lies our 
path out of the transitional egoistic self- 
expression in which death and suffering predo¬ 
minate ; through Vidya consenting with 
Avidya by the perfect sense of Oneness even in 
that multi-beatitude. By attaining to the 
Unborn beyond all becoming, we arc liberated 
from the lower birth and death, by accepting 
the Becoming freely as the Divine, we invade 
mortality with immortal beatitude and 

become luminous centre of its, conscious ielf- 
expression in humanity. 

Showing the social significance of the 
Upanished, Mahatma Gandhi says—'Ail would 

rejoice if a Capitalist were to divest himself of 
exclusive ownership and declare himself to be 
in possession, as a trustee for the people. It is 
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highly probable that my advice will not be 
accepte * and my dream will not be realised. 
But who can guarantee that the Socialists 
dream will be realised ? Socialism was not 
born with the discovery of the misuse of 
Capitalism by Capitalists. As I have conten¬ 
ded Socialism, even communism, is explicit in 
the first verse of the Isha Upanishad.’ 

It shall be borne in mind in this connection 
that the core of the wisdom in the Upanishads 
is free from all doctrines and dogmas. The 
Upanishads have a universal message accept¬ 
able to believers and non-believers and this 
message becomes clear when their teachings 
for broadening and deepening the conscious¬ 
ness arc extricated from all metaphysical, 
mystical, ritualistic and theological notions. 
Perfect tranquillity, through supreme oneness, 
destroying delusion and sorrow, as suggested 
in the eighth verse of the Isha Upanishad, and 
unity with all through the feeling of the self in 
all and all in the self, as adumbrated in the 
seventh verse, give the essence and the kernel 
of the teachings of all the Upanishads. The 
lovers of the Upanishads can ill-afford to 
forget the universal message contained in 
these two verses. 

The above two verses, translated into 
English from the original Sanskrit run as 
follows —'The man of wisdom secs all beings 
in his Oivn self and his own self in all beings. 
For this ii-ason, he never hates any one’ ‘When 
to the knower of truth all beings have become 
his own self, then to seer of supreme oneness 
(that leads to perfect tranquillity) how can 
there be any folly (of separateness) or sorrow 


(connected with the Supreme ego ?)* It must 
be realised that the spiritual feeling of unity 
with all leads to perfect tranquillity, and 
perfect tranquillity eHacing the ego, brings 
about universality and its ethics. 

A consistent translation of the original 
Sanskrit into English of the four controversial 
verses of the Isha Upanishad is given Iselow : 

‘Those who adore mere Avidya (intellec¬ 
tual knowledge) enter into binding darkness. 
Those who adore mere Vidya (intuitive 
knowledge) may enter into greater darkness. 
One who knows together intuitive knowledge 
and intellectual knowledge transcends death by 
intellectual knowledge, and attains immortality 
by intuitive knowledge Those who adore mere 
Asambhuti (non-enuiy) enter into binding 
darkness. Those who adore mere Sambhuti 
(combination, Unity) may enter into greater 
darkness. One who knows together Sambhuti 
(the whole, the collective) and Vinasha (the 
loss of the whole, the part or the individual) 
transcends death by means of the knowledge 
of the part and, attains immortality by means 
of the knowledge of the whole.’ 

Intellect, without spiritual intuition, can 
lead us astray. Intuition, without reason, may 
create hazy mysiicism and self-deception. 
The individual dissociated ftoro the collective, 
can be an aggresive demon. The collective 
that docs not care for the individual can 
dcv'clop mass fanaticism, and suppress the 
unique feature of the individual. The Upani¬ 
shad suggests the harmony of reason and 
intuition, and the harmony of the individual 
and the collective, the part and the whole. 


( Raja Rammohun Roy was the first person in raodcra times to draw the attention 
of scholars to the Upanishads.—Ed. M.R. ) 



JUDICIARY IN INDIA 

M. SALIEM KIDWAI 


Judiciary in deneral: 

Judiciary is a major organ of government 
for the performance of justice in all political 
tystams. Even dictators in authoritarian 
regimes have tried to win public support by 
Instituting courts of law and giving their acts 
the appearance of judicial approval. The 
court of law as an administrator of justice 
holds a ]cey>position in the life of the individual 
and the society. In determining a nation’s 
rank in political civilisation, says, Henry 
Sidgwick : 

“No test is more decisive than the degree 
in which justice as defined by the law is 
actually realised in its judicial administra* 
tion both as one priv|ite citizen and 
another, and as between private citizens 
and members of the Government.”^ 

, Professor Willoughby went so for as to 
claim that this is the “primary function of 
government.” The freedom of judiciary, in 
the words of Justice Story : 

“is indispensable to secure the people 
agamst the intentional as well as uninten- 
Konal tisurpaiions of the executive and 
legislative departments.” 
ilowever, the importance of judiciary in a 
democracy need not be exaggerated. In the 
woids of Lord Bryce, “Courts constitute the 
backbone of dynamic democracy.” 

In a democracy, judiciary is needed not 
only to adjud cate civil disputes and administer 
the criminal law but also to act as the 
protector of ttie spirit of the constitution. The 
purpose of democracy is not served by getting 
laws enacted by demociatically constituted 
bodies. A r^chinery for the just interpreta¬ 


tion of laws thus enacted is exceedingly esien* 
tial. An independent judiciary alone can 
fulfil this task. 

The judiciary has to shoulder the formida* 
ble responsibility of ensuring that a proper 
balance is maintained between individual 
freedom and social control. As military 
strength of the nation is essential to protect 
the couhtry from internal and external aggre- 
ssi3n so 13 tne judiciary necessary for the 
protection of the liberty of the people, without 
which democracy is meaningless. In short, an 
independent and impartial judiciary is indis* 
pensablc for the very fabric of a young 
democracy, like India. 

Judiciary in India 
A. Historical Background 

A study of the pre«ihdependence period of 
India would ret^cal that many of the political 
and comtitutional institutions were established 
owing to the persistent demand of the nationa* 
list opinion. For obvious reasons, Indians 
during that period, demanded that with,a view 
to establishing selt-government in the counttyi 
necessary institutions should be set*up and 
the British control over them should be 
reduced to the minimum. The' story of the 
creation of federal judiciary was no exception 
to this rule. * 

Statutory link between India and the Privy 
Council in England had firmly begun through 
the provisions made under the Regulating Act 
1773^. As in case of the other parts of the 
British empire, the Privy Council was made 
the highest court of appeal from India also. 
Besides the Supreme Court in Calcutta, a 
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Supreme Court was set up in Madras anfl 
another in Bombay in, 1823*. 

There were a number of evils in the then 
existing system of appeals from the Indian 
courts'to the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council. The unsatisfactory disposal of Indian 
appeals by it, particularly in cases where 
questions of Hindu and Muslim laws were 
involved, caused much resentment in India. 
The necessity for anj^All-India Judicial tribunal 
though not a federal court as such was felt in 
India as early as in 1921 when Shri Hari 
Singh Gaur battled a resolution in the Central 
Legislative Assembly on March 26, 1921 
urging the immediate establishment of a 
“court of ultimate appeal for the whole of 
India-’.” 

A few years later the efforts of Dr. Gaur 
were renewed by Mr. Bhagat Ram Puri in the 
Central Legislative Assembly. In 1932, he 
moved a resolution in the Assembly to the 
effect that a Supreme C^urt should be establi¬ 
shed in India. The Government adopted an 
attitude of neutrality and as a result of it the 
resolution was passed by the Assembly. This 
constituted the first phase of the demand for 
an All India judicial tribunal. 

In 1930 at the First Round Table Confe¬ 
rence the federal idea in a clear cut and 
modern form was expounded by the British 
Indian delegates and agreed to by the dele¬ 
gates from the Indian states. In its second 
session, the R. T. C. discussed in detail the 
problem of establishing a Federal court. The 
examination of the debates on the Federal 
court in the conference reveals that there was 
no difference of opinion regarding the need 
for an all India court. The point of difference 
however, was whether there should be a 
Federal court or a Supreme Court. 

The delegates from British India were 
anxious to empower the Federal Court with 
wider jurisdiction. They wanted the court to 
sit in two divisions : the first deciding cases 


connected with federal matters and the second^ 
entertaining appeals from the High Courts of 
the provinces of India. A majority hf the 
delegates from Indian States did not agree 
with the view and expressed the opinion that 
the two courts be kept distinct and separate. 
Ultimately, the idea of having a separate 
Supreme Court was held undesirable froin * 
number of stand-points, It was ai|[ued that 
even if the Supreme Court was given a very 
narrow criminal jurisdiction, it would require' 
a much larger number of judges in a country 
where judicial talent was not adequately 
available. Secondly it would also mean 
greater expenditure. Thirdly, it would lead 
to the end of the Privy CounciPs jurisdiction. 

Establishment of Federal Court 

The Government of India Act of 1935 
created for the first time a Federation in India, 
under which the provinces were allotted a 
demarcated sphere of legislative authority. 
This necessitated the constitution of a Federal 
Court to decide the disputes arising between 
the units and to interpret the eonstitution. 
The Federal court started functioning from 
December 1937. 

The establishment of the Federal court was 
an historic event in the development of the 
judicial system in the country. The Federal 
court functioned for over twelve years. Und«r 
the new constitution, it was replaced by the 
Supreme Court of India which bore the 
profound impact of its predecessor. The 
inauguration of the court on January 26, I95Q 
completed the process of development and 
integration of the judiciary in India. The 
two old jurisdictions of the Privy Council and 
the Federal Court were unified in the Supreme 
Court and thus it inherited the jurisdictipt 
and powers of both of them. It is the Vtiv] 
Council and the Federal court roHei intt 


one. 
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Constitution Makers Ideals 

The reports of the Constituent Assembly 
make a rich source for the knowledge of the 
background, context and events which influ¬ 
enced the work of framing the provisions 
regarding the Indian Judiciary. 

The Supreme Court first appeared in the 
proceedings of the Assembly even before a 
committee vvas established to enquire into its 
functions. It was called upon to safeguard 
the civil .^nd minority rights. The Advisory 
Committees report on Fundamental Rights 
showed the powerful appeal of a Supreme 
Court to a people attempting to establish their 
own just society. The Supreme Court 
captured the imagination of the members of 
the Gonstituent Assr mbly because of its special 
responsibility for safeguarding the Funda¬ 
mental Rights. In the introduction of its 
draft clauses, the Advisory Committee explain¬ 
ed that it attached ‘great importance to the 
constitution making these rights justiciable'^”. 

One of the first acts of the Constituent 
Assembly was to appoint an ad hoc committee 
on Supreme Court. I'he committee consisted 
of A. K. A>>ar, B. N. Rau, B. L. Mitter, 
S. Varadachariar and K. M. Munshi. The 
committee submitted its report to the Union 
constitution committee on May 21, 1947. 

A study of the Constituent Assembly debates 
reveals that the members went to great length 
to ensure that judiciary would be independent 
and devoted more hours of debates to this 
subject than to any other aspect of the provi¬ 
sions. They believed that if the beacon of 
judiciary WeS to remain bright the courts must 
be above approach, free from coercion and 
from political infiuence. They realised that 
without a free, strong, independent and impar¬ 
tial judiciary neither the federal structure 
envisaged in the constitution, nor the civil 
liberties granted and guaranteed by the consti¬ 
tution which could be protected aga'nU state 
enclroacbments. Dr. Ambedkar, the main 


architect of India's constitution said in the> 
constituent Assembly : 

‘‘It was the intention of the framers to 
create a judiciary and to give it ample * 
freedom so that it could act without fear 
or favour of the executive or anybody.”'^ 
Judicial Review, Assembly members 
believed, was an essential power of the courts 
of a free India with a federal constitution. 
According to Austin : 

‘‘The Assembly’s aim, while framing the 
judicial provisions, was to establish clearly, 
the foundations of the judiciary's review 
power and its duty to uphold the constitu- 
tion.”» 

The first recommendation of the report of 
the ad hoc committee bestowed the judicial 
review upon the court. The report read : 

‘‘A Supreme Court with jurisdiction to 
decide upon the constitutional validity of 
laws and acts can be regarded as a nece¬ 
ssary implication of any federal scheme.”^' 
The importance of giving the Supreme 
Court the po’wer of judicial review was pointed 
out by two leading members A. K. Ayyar and 
K. M. Munshi in separate memoranda. 
Munshi held that this power was especially 
necessary for the safeguarding of fundamental 
rights and for ensuring the observance of due 
process. He, hoped however, that: 

“Judicial review would have a more direct 
basis in the constitution than simply due 
process.” 

In his Draft Constitution he had already 
pointed out that the Supreme Court should 
have the authority to examine the constitu¬ 
tionality of legislation. 

A. K. Ayyar pointed out that judicial 
review in U. S. A., although favoured by 
Hamilton and others, had been inferred from 
the constitution. Despite Marshall's decision 
it should be assumed, ivrote Ayyar, that judi¬ 
cial review is a necessary incident a written 
constitution and he cited the Swim, Gonititu* 
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Uon in support of his view. Therefore he 
, » 

believed that: 

“Judicial review ought to explicity 
name(| as one of the court's powers.” ** 
However, during the dii^cussion, the 
Supreme Court and the principles of liberty 
that it was to protect were caught in difference 
of opinion that was developing in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly between conflicting concepts of 
the individual's rights and society’s needs. 
The Advisory Committee's report itself quali¬ 
fied the exercise of the basic freedoms of 
speech, assembly etc., with provisos and had 
removed from the right to property the pro¬ 
tection of due process and presumably there¬ 
fore, of judicial review. Further, in the 
emergency provisions, by which the executive 
had authority to deny for unspecified periods 
the right to the prerogative writs, the court’s 
review power in right matters, in general had 
been almost abrogated. 

Similarly, the Supreme Court’s involve¬ 
ment i-. federal issuct—compared with that of 
the American Supreme Court-—was of course 
diminished, alihough not limited, by the pro¬ 
vision in the constitution for a strong central 
government. The constitution itself expressed 
the centralising tendency apparent in modern 
federations said A. K. Ayyar : 

“instead of leaving it to the Supreme Court 
to strengthen the centre by a process of 

judicial interpretation .”’2 

The limitations on the court’s review 
power, both during the framing of tlie Funda¬ 
mental Rights and the judicial provisions, 
were drafted in the name of social revolution. 
As Ayyar put it: 

“While there can be no two opinions on 
the need for the maintenance of judicial 
independence, both ^for safeguarding 
individual liberty and the proper working 
of the constitution, it it also necenary to 
keep in view one important principle.^^ The 
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doctrine of independence is not to be 
raised to the level of a dogma to as to 
enable the judiciary .to fnnetion as a kind 
of super-Legitlature or super-Exccutive. 
The judiciary is there to interpret the 
constitution or to adjudicate upon toe 
rights between the parties concerned.”^® 

The desire to restrict the purview of the 
judiciary in certain matters wa^ not confined 
to distinguished jurists or lawyers like A. K. 
Ayyar and B. N. Kau, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel—the master organizer of the ruUng 
party led the way in giving the Executive 
authority, largely unsupervised by the courts 
to impose preventive detentioh. When.Ayyar 
and C. Rajgopalachari explained during the 
discussion of the property provision in the 
Advisory Committee, that “due process” 
might endanger tenancy and zamindari aboli¬ 
tion legislation, Patel had shown a weariness 
of conservative judges. He said : 

“There is a danger that a certain old type 
of judges may misinterpret this new pro* 
cess of !aw.”i* 

Although the curbs on the judiciary's 
powers were greater than some members of 
the constituent Assembly desired ; they are 
not so extensive as others have claimed. In 
fact, laws mode under most of the provisions 
of the constitution are subject to judicial 
review. 

To sum up the framers of the Indian Cons¬ 
titution believed that in some areas of social 
revolution, the Legislative branch of the 
governiuent should be supreme; in these 
areas they could not bring themselves to trust 
the judges, whose function was limited to 
interpreting the law as written. 

1. Elements of Politics (1908) p. 481. 

2. The Commentaries of the court of 
U.S.A., Vol. II Section 1613. 

3. Cawell, Courts and Legulative Authori¬ 
ties in India, p. 117, 
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11. Ayyar in a memorandum entitled coui:jts„ 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH FAMILY PLANNING ? 

N. V. R. RAM 


An official paper’ recently published indi¬ 
cated several areas in which India’s family 
planning lacks effectiveness and efficiency. 
Closely following the report of the Estimates 
Committee, it states the official position as 
related to what may be the ostensible causes 
of non-effectiveness. 

ITiis article proposes to examine the posi¬ 
tion from a different angle, giving some of the 
other issues involved, which contri¬ 
bute for noneffectiveness. 

Organisation and Administration 

The outlays and shortfalls do not indicate 
much. All that it says is—that expenditure 
allocated has not been spent. Even if all the 
allocations are spent, this by itself is np 
guarantee that family planning has been 
effective. However, expenditure on family 
planning has been rising from plan to plan 
and year to year with no commensurate result 


in- the number of sterilizations or acceptors. 
The increase in expenditure from year to year 
has been creating physical assets and employ¬ 
ment of personnel to the health department of 
the States. This has now reached a point 
from where absorption of funds has of necessity 
to slow down and this is one reason for the 
shortfall in expenditure. 

Two questions arise from this issue. What 
is the responsibility of the Centre for the 
huge investment of physical assets made and 
given to the States in the name of family 
planning and how does it propose to get a 
commensurate return to the amount thus 
invested ? This is a normal question that any 
investor would ask suid specially so on a wel¬ 
fare investment equalling to an amount of 
2,095 lakhs. The Centre has made the invest¬ 
ment without the control capability for results 
and with inadequate information system to 
monitor results. 
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The second question is basic to the whole 
inl'rastructure that has been created for the 
propagation of family planning over the years. 
The trend of late is to have mass sterilization 
camps in the States, outside the infrastructure 
of the health units created for family planning. 
If this trend is an eventuality of propagating 
family planning due to inadequateness of the 
permanent infrastructure, the appropriateness 
of further investment along the original lines 
needs serious examination. 

Family planning in India is now a big 
es tablishment. There are more than 100,000 
personnel employed in this program with a 
projection of its number rising by at least fifty 
percent. These personnel work under different 
kinds of leadership in different States. The 
separate important status given to family 
planning at the Centre does not help the 
execution of the program with the same 
importance. The separate status is more a 
creation of the need of the time as perceived 
by government and people in position at a 
particular time than any carefully thought out 
design for implementation. One dichotomy 
that readily comes to one’s attention in this 
connection is the administrative separation of 
health and family planniiv at the centi’e itself. 
In theory and in practice, the policy is 
supposed to integrate not only family planning 
with health but also with maternity and child 
health. Yet, at tbe Central government’s 
level, health planning and policy is done by a 
separate agency than the Department of 
Family Planning. The Directorate General of 
Health Set vices, responsible for this, has a 
bureau status, whereas, the Department of 
Family Planning is in an elevated status at the 

secretarial level. In program operations, the 
difference is perceived by the States as the 
directions ema;^te from different levels. 

Family PUtoning is one of the national 
programs whicb make demands on the organi¬ 
sational capability of health departments of 


•he States. Other programs like malaria 
^eradication, small pox, tuberculosis, 
etc., have all made demands on the health 
of the Stales. The Central conditional 
grants have necessitated the States to modify 
their health organisations to suit the require¬ 
ments of the conditional grants insofar as the 
recruitment of the desired personnel, etc. goes. 
This has, of course, not necessarily resulted in 
an optimal organisational and managerial 
design.^ 

State Bureau of Family Planning and 
district bureau are of such designs as assist the 
peripheral unit of health centres and other 
units in the . execution of Family Planning 
Programs. The primary health centre itself 
was a convenient handy device, which was 
readily perceived as a unit to be entrusted 
with family planning responsibilities since the 
same was available along with the co mmun ity 
development blocks. How far this unit and 
its chief, the doctor was prepared to take care 
of multifarious duties such as malaria control, 
pholera control, plus among other things the 
medical care and family planning was a ques¬ 
tion never discussed or thought of. 

Therefore, the importance given at the 
centre for family planning by the creation of 

separate department of Family Planning or the 
creation of many cabinet level committee do 
not translate themselves beyond the restricted 
organisational reality which prevails at the 
delivery end. Besides, Family Planning is one 
of many schemes of the Centre and creates 
assets for the health department. As such 
health care becomes a promised reality by 
creation of what are known as family welfare 
centres ; whereas, the cause of family planning 
which has to go thropgh health department 
becomes a secondary ideal to be practised as 
much as possible. . 

Shortage of Trained Personnel 

There is so much illusion in this area to see 
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the reality. There is no shortage of doctors 
in India nor there is a shortage of auxiliary, 
personnel in a country where unemployment 
is high. With the establishment of 108 medical 
colleges our production of medical doctors is 
expected to be 12,500 per year from the year 
1974 onwards. States like Kerala have 
experienced difficulties in finding placement 
for their auxiliary nurse midwives. 

The question is whether the doctors we 
have trained through our medical colleges are 
managerial physicians interested to take up 
Family Planning Program Management as 
their profession. Here, the objective of health 
profession being predominantly disease preven* 
tion and cure or amelioration of the diseased) 
overpopulation as a disease does not figure as 
a related speciality of medical training or 
experience. 

The doctor who gets out of a medical 
school is a good clinician but is hardly 
conversant with the area of program manage¬ 
ment. He is totally unprepared to manage 
70-80 persons working with him at a primary 
health centre, which caters to more than a 
lakh of people. His interest in the trained 
profession to which he is sworn, makes him 
partial to the side of curative medicine and 
this also enables him to have professional 

satisfaction. Thus. administration being 
strange, program management being alien, he 

is totally lost in surroundings which consist of 
bureaucratic structure and the cumbersome 
procedures of public administration. 

Under these circumstances, those who can 
get a transfer from the primary health centre 

to a hospital, will do so, and others try to 
become specialists or to become better clini¬ 
cians in order to escape the responsibilities of 
program administration. 

The whole question relates to medical 
education itself. Are we producing a doctor 
who can serve India's villages and deliver 
total integrated health services to include 
Family Planning ? The answer seems to be 
no. 


Unless the system of medical education 
makes a drastic change to produce a manage¬ 
rial physician, we do not have a program"^ 
manager and unless we have a program 
manager, the program does not make rapid 
progress. Giving training to the doctor helps, 
but in the present state of affairs, being 
overtrained as he is, and since more training 
in clinical aspects is valued, the exodus of 
doctors to more comfortable positions will 
continue. The Licentiates instead of full 
fledged MBBS could be an answer in the wake 
of hastily over-trained physicians unwilling to 
take over program responsibilities. 

As for other categories of personnel like, 
Block Extension Educators, Auxiliary Nurse 
Midwife etc., their role need to be integrated 
into the actual responsibilities of the programs 
chief. Their training, placement and actual 

duties need redefinition tO' this extent. 

\ 

There are 46 regional training institutes 
for family planning supported by five central 
training institutes. With the passage of years 
and with the present status of the program 
being what it is, the training given in concepts 
needs to be geared to the realities of the situa¬ 
tion so that the trainees could utilize their 
training in field situation. At present, - there is 
training for every category of personnel except 
for the managerial level. This needs to be 
seriously looked into and assessed, so that a 
provision is made to apply exe utive talents 
for the program management of Family Plann¬ 
ing. 

The constitution of Indian Medical Service 
is no guarantee of the supply of 'desired 
number of doctors to required positions. 
Indian Medical Service provides benefits to 
medical profession by making them an all 

India service but this does not translate itself- 
into an improvement in the program uiiless 
some of the structural changes mentioned 
above are made. Likewise, making rural 
service obligatory for those desiring admission 
to postgraduate eourses is tmly a palliative. 
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Transport Problams 

India cannot afford to be dependent on 
USAID or any other organisation to solve its 
problems. Presently, the Central Transport 
Organisation is trying to build a system where¬ 
by, better utilization of vehicles is possible. 

In the scheme of things, the use to which 
vehicles are put to needs to be closely exami¬ 
ned. More often, primary health centre 
doctors being under the Pancha)at regime, 
the use of transport to multifarious activities of 
the panchayat system cannot be helped. 
iStricter control will only worsen the problem 
in a sense, since apportioning of the blame to 
a democratic-civil-service complex of a rural 
development bureaucracy becomes a tangled 
web ot an issue which cannot ..be easily tackled 
in the present structural set up ol administra- 
tipn. Therefore, the answer lies in using 
other means than the much sought alter jeeps. 
Cars like ambassador are unthinkable in view 
of jealousy for its possessors. Innovative 
means like tempos can be an answer, if the 
same is suitably modihed tor the purpose of 
iamiiy planning. 

bervice and Supplies 

We no tv have enough experience in these, 
for having run the program for the last 8 
years. It is obvious, that no matter what we 
do, wc can not rctiabilitate lUl) in any .signih- 
cant measure. Our infraslructune for family 
plannmg is now Huge and widespread but not 
enoui<h well spread to take care ol coioplica¬ 
tions winch result alter the insertion of lUL) s. 
The initial hope on this mcinod needs to be 
slowed down with a'realistic aproach, to use 
It as a less effective method ot family planning. 

The condom and sterilization are methods 
with a future, riie former has the advantage 
of being non-medical and the latter as a one¬ 
time terminal method. 

The commercial distribution of condoms 
needs to be really ‘‘commercial’* in its opera- 
>9 f 


tion and distribution. At present, there are 
multiple distribution channels and commercial 
distribution is one. Adequate use of market¬ 
ing and advertising techniques is new called 
for, with an evaluation of the existing situa¬ 
tion. 

Integration of Health and Family Planning ' 

This requires an organisations cohesion and 
an attitude of mind on the part of the program 
manager at the peripheral level. It can be 
argued at the one side,that medical department 
cannot have this since the piedominant 
purpose of health promotion and disease treat¬ 
ment is not in harmony with the work of 
Family Planning. After all, it is the gratitude 
and satisfaction of the suffering and the sick 
which gives professional satisfaction to the 
doctor and not that of birth prevention or 
conception control. To this extent health 
department disqualifies itself to be the execu¬ 
tor of the population control program. 

On the other side, it is argued that medical 
profession artificially interfered with the,death 
rate and that it has a right 40 rectify the 
situation. Qn this count, many would agree 
and give the prerogative of technical service 
and progrm management to nobody but the 
professionally trained doctor. 

Yet, from the point of view of program’s 
operations and administiation, in the light of 
readiness of the present health profession for 
quickly becoming a professional managerial 
physician the lacunas as discussed earlier are 
somewhat indisputable. 

This leaves two options : (i) To de- 

medicalize family planning—which means, to 
keep only those medical executives interested 
in family planning as program manager.*. 
Those should be held responsible for the 
success or'failure of the program au'l the r 
options to icvcrt to medical practice oilier 
than tamily pUniiing siiuulJ be ftcczcd lur .t 
period of live years ; Tiuiii dootois in 
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Family Planning Management and' provide a 
kind of doctor needed for India. In other 
words, this entails taking a hard look at the 
present system of medical education to biing 
reformation. 

So far, the thoughts on integration, apart 
from being fuzzy, have always resulted in 
claims for better service conditions for the 
medical profession. ‘ This approach needs to 
be replaced by the above approach to bring 
actual integration. Further it also entails : 

(i) In making primary health centre a 
manageable unit of administration. Presently 
it has too large a coverage. 

(ii) Building of better information system 
for evaluation of Family Planning. The 
Lucknow and Bangalore Population centres 
established by the Government rf India, 
through the assistance of the World Bank for 
this purpose are in the right direction. 

(iii) Integrating health planning at the 
Central as well as State and local levels. The 
subject matter of integration at the central 
level has been discussed above Without 
elaborating, suffice to say here that matters 
such as provision of clean water supply and a 
drainage system are very much a part of 
health system and needs to be integrated with 
the provision of health services. At present, 
the situation is far from satisfactory. 

(iv) Family Planning system as it is 
operating now employs a large number of 
personnel wich its own bureaucratic norms and 
procedures, governed by general norms and 
procedures oi' public administration. It 
nc.ds a reorganisation from the standpoint of 


total strategy and objectives. 

(v) Non-Family Planning inputs promote 
Family Planning. Literacy is found to be one. 
Yet, there are children in India who cannot 
go to primary schools and these plus other 
illiterates are not converted to family planning 
unless literacy variable favourably influences. 
I hcrefore, non-family planning inputs need to 
be recognized and integrated into family 
planning. This is to say that we should go 
Deyond the integration of health aspect only. 

At present, the most crucial factor in the 
program is its management. If it can be 
given some managerial inputs, the results can 
be better, back of total coverage, absence of 
dynamic leadership to manage the program, 
non-use of selective incentives are only few 
aspects of management to be mentioned in 
support of this contention. It is beyond the 
scope of this small article to go into details of 
many of these issues. * 

1. K. Dandekar, “Family Planning Pro¬ 
gramme—What is Wrong With It Official 
Paper”, Economic and Political Weekly, 
October 21. 1972, Vol. VI, No. 43. 

2. “Midplan Appraisal—Family Planning” 
Government of India, Mimeo p 8, 
January 1972. 

3. For typoiagies of organisation in different 
states, sec, RAM, N. V. R., Management 
of Family Planning—Policy and Perspective* 
Administrative Staff Colleger of India, 
Hyderabad. 

4. These and related issues are discussed in 
the forthcoming work of the author 
entitled “Management and Population.” 



AN INFl^ATIONARY APPROACH TOWARDS 
THE FIFTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 

KRISHiVA LAL DAtTA 


An econoinv generally experiences an 
inflationary situation when its increases in 
income is greater than its increases in national 
product in physical terms. In an underdeve¬ 
loped country like India, it is evident that 
there arc unutilised resources with a huge 
backlog of unemployed. Provision of employ¬ 
ment can be made by utilising these resources 
which are in the form of excess capacity mainly 
in agriculture and industry. This will mean 
injection of purchasing power into the 
economy, As a result income and output will 
rise. But income grows much earlier than 
output, as income depends directly on invest¬ 
ment and arrival of output depends on the 
nature of investraenf. The system works in 
this way : Investment leads to an increase in 
income, which 'n turn, gives birth to demand. 
But this additional demand is not supported 
by increase in supply as supply of commodity 
occurs much later in the economy compared to 
demand. It is true that at the take-off stage 
the economy experiences inflation. This 
follows from the fact that at this stage much of 
the investment is needed to create the infrast¬ 
ructure of economic development. This has 
a long gestation period. So supply from 
these investments will come much later. This 
creates a gap between increase in income and 
increase in supply of goods, leaving an excess 
demand in an underdeveloped economy, 
leading to a tendency towards price rise and 
if that is not properly tackled, to inflation. 
This has been the case for India for the last 
few years. 

India for sometime past is experiencing a 
situation where too much money is chasing 


too few goods. Its total volume of money 
supply with the public expanded enormously 
with .stagnant agriculture and industry, in the 
last years. This, suf pleiuented by some other 
factors set the economy in , the 
grip of a chronic inflation, the expansion of 
which is ever continuing to be great in India. 

In a setting as described above, the Indian 
economy is, moving on to the Fifth Five Year 
Plan. The plan must set its objectives with 
an eye to the problems arising out of this 
inflationary situation, the importance of which 
can be realised by looking to the extent of 
price rise. For the wholesale price index, if 
we take 1949 as base year, then for May, 1973 
it was 273. (May 1973 becomes 231.3 if we 
take 1962 as base year. This has 19.9}^ increase 
over the previous year). Yet, this is official 
figure. The actual price increases are much 
higher, because the official index is based on 
controlled prices. Controlled prices for items 
like Vanaspati, sugar, cement, etc. have 
become meaningless. 

Increase in price level leads to a fall in the 
value of money. In India what was one 
rupee in 1949 has become 36 paise in May, 
1973. (Unofficial figures suggest that in July 
1973 it had become 30 paise). This has 
resulted in a continuous widening of the gap 
between money income and real income. 
CAUSES OF PRICE RISE; Imbalance 
between demand and supply of essential goods 
has contributed the major factor towards this 
exorbitant rate of increase in prices. This is 
mainly due to drought in almost all the pro* 
vinces in 1972 afifecting 19.S9 crores of people 
This led to a crop failure which consequent!) 
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led to a rise in food prices. The norrtial price 
rise (i.e. the rise expected due to shortfall in 
production) is much below the actual price 
rise, This has been the conseciuencc of a 
large scale hoarding of food crops, leading to 
black marketing. Rise in prices, affecting 
rate of growth in industries, resulted in a fall 
in industrial production, which was further 
aggravated by shortage of industrial raw 
materials, transport difficulties, power shortage 
etc. Ample examples may be provided : 
Shortage of yarn affected textile industries, 
again power outs affected the production of 
yarn. Power cuts affected steel plants resulting 
in a shortage of steel, Power cuts affected 
transport and communications as well. This 
had a chain effect throughout the different 
sectors of the economy. Hence production in 
the economy as a whole went down. 

The causes of rise in prices in the demand 
side are: Population, which grew conti¬ 
nuously, though die rate of increase has come 
down frorri 2.5% p.a. to 2 3% p.a. 

Inadequate growth of output, particularly 
of es.5cntial items ltd to a shortage of goods on 
one hand,.and on th- other side, considerable 
expenditure in the I'orm of inve&tment led to 
increase in income, causing increase in 
dem.ind, resulting in rise in prices as supply of 
commodities fell much short of the demand. 

Increase in Hank credit and .money supply 
with the public arc responsible for this pheno¬ 
menal increase in prices. In 1951-52 money 
supply with the public was Rs 1050 crorcs, in 
1960-61 it became Rs 5780 crorcs, in December 
1970 It became Rs 6795 crores and in April 
1972 it became Rs 8234 crores. This shows 
how strong is the expansion of money supply. 
Added to it was the States overdraft from the 
Reserve Bank of India, which was mainly due 
to non-dcvclopmental expenditure of the 
* Statei and the States’ increasing liability due 
to enhancement of Dearness Allowance to its 


employees. Total overdraft amounts to 
Rs 350 crores. By 1971-72, net bank credit to 
Government sectors rose by Rs 1182 crores. 

Increased Government expenditure is also 
one of the causes. This rose considerably for 
the last two or three years. 

One of the annual plans suggested de-con¬ 
trol of some commodities. Subsequently the 
decision was carried on. Prices rose due to 
this as this has been accepted as a fact by the 

Government in the draft of the Fourth Five 
Year Plan. 

Budgetary deficit contributed towards this 
end. Last year Indian economy experienced 

a budgetary deficit of Rs 738 crores, which is 
ever highest for India. Moreover, this was 
technically aggravated by commercial banks’ 

investment of Rs 1590 crores. 

GHECKS ; Indian economy in such a state of 
affairs had to revise continually all the budget 
estimates along with continuous changes in 
prices. All the expectations regarding move¬ 
ment of prices during the last few years have 
been upset. In such an acute situation the 
Government is to aim at two things simulta¬ 
neously. First is to take some remedial 
measures which will allow price flexibility in 
the economy and in the second stage to move 
for a permanent solution by increasing pro¬ 
duction and hence per capita income through 
a proper execution of the Fifth Five Year Plan 
The government has already adopted some 
measures which will lay the basis for a smooth 
execution of the Fifth Plan. It has adoptee 
some short-term measures like curbing hoar¬ 
ding by black marketeers, considerable state 
trading in foodgrains etc. & some long<term 
measures tike proviuon of adequate inputs for 
agriculture and industry, family plannbg, 
increase in taxes, and curtailment of purcha¬ 
sing power, fall in deficit financing etc. The 
Government has taken some special steps like 
technological and institutional chang^ in 
agricultural side among which distributionai 
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changes, stabilisation of foodgrain prices etc. 
are important. 

ROLE OF POPULATION : It is observed 
that National Income in the last decade 
increased by 3% annually. But 2.5% out of 
this 3% was swallowed up by rise in popula¬ 
tion. Then only 0.5% was left for increasing 
the per capita income. It is a matter of pity 
that a large part of this 0.5% was absorbed by 
upper and upper middle section, resulting in 
the fact that the poorer section of (he society 
were not bcnefitted much. 

DEFICIT FINANCING : It is an accepted 
view that in under-developed econoinies there 
must be deficit financing. Theoretical studies 
retlect that under normal circumstances, 7% 
to 8% rise in money supply p.a. accompanied 
by growth of real output of about 5%, should 
not cause a large scale pressure on the price 
level. In India money supply rose by 10% to 
12% v^ith insignificant growth rate. 

PRICES & W'AGFS : Due to increase in 
prioci wages have been allowed to rise. In 
some Government Departments employees do 
earn wages even above their marginal produc¬ 
tivity. All these led to an increase in incomes 
and hence purchasing power and demand. 
If this increase in demand is not backed by 
increase in supply, then there is rise in prices. 
This has been the case for India, for the last 
few years. The Fifth Plan aims at attaining 
and maintaining a balance among wage, 
prices and incomes. Production of wage goods 
is expected to ri.se and a public procurement 
and distribution system for the supply of 
essential goods at reasonable prices ^at least 
for the poorer section) is sought during the 
Fifth Plan period. Emphasis has also been 
given to avoid wage rise not connected with 
improvement in productivity. To attain this 
an equitable national wage structure, cove¬ 
ring the public and private sector has to be 
evolved. 


PRICE TRENDS IN OTHER COUNTRIESi 
Rise in prices is a feature prevailiag all 
over the world- But in India it is exemive. 
Prices rose by I8.67. in Kenya, 29.5 /. in 
Sri Lanka, 17.1'/. in Iran, during the iMt 
decade. Prices rose by about 337* iti the 
United States of America, Canada, &. 
Australia each in the same period. For India 
the figure is 90 /.. This reflects the intensity 
of price rise in India. 

ON SAVINGS : During the Fifth Plan Gross 
Domestic Product is expected to rise by 
To attain this, rate of savings will have to be 
raised from 12.9’/. of the Gross National 
Product in 1973-74 to I6.67. in 1978-79. The 
overall marginal rate of savings for the Fifth 
Plan works out at 28’/. of the Gross National 
Product. 

Savings depend, m we all know, on rate 
of interest. But real rate of interest differs 
much from money rate of interest in an 
inflationary situation. Real rate of interest is 
defined as the difference between money rate 
of interest and percentage price increase. If 
price rise is such that it is greater than money 
rate of interest then people will dis-save. In 
India, if the current inflationary trend conti¬ 
nues, people will convert their money into 
assets. In this context, it is clear that the 
target rale of savings will be far off, resulting 
in an upset of Plan targets. 

EXPORT T'ARGET : The inflationary situa¬ 
tion is deeply connected with the target rate 
of growth of export. Fifth Plam aims at sclf- 
reliancc-a corollary of which is to reduce the 
net foreign aid to xero in 1978-79. For its 
success, 77. annual rate of growth of'exports 
is necessary, as is c\>ident from the Approach 
Paper. Competitiveness is one of the main 
criteria of export. Again, price stability is 
very much necessary for this. If the economy 
is subjected to a chronic inflationary situation, 
exporters vriH loose coropetitivedesei as a result 
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of which exports will fall and the Fifth Plan increase in government revenue. But what 
target of 7 /. rate of growth of export will not has happened actually in India is that inflation 
be achieved. Moreover, exports may be has not only redistributed income in favour 
stagnant if rise in prices goes beyond control of the profit earners, but also, as Prof A. Datta 
and if this situation continues then the ulti- suggests, it has kept alive the expectation that 
mate solution has to be found in devaluation prices has risen faster than costs and in the 
which m turn, will bear many sided adverse way it has made the marginal efficiency of 
effects on the economy. capital in th« Keynesian sense higher than it 

If inflation can affect exports adversely, then would be otherwise.’* This should lead to a 


to avoid an unfavourable balance of payments, 
India will have to reduce imports. Indian 
imports are mainly of capital goods in nature. 
If the Government is forced to reduce imports 
of capital goods then it will affect investment 
and hence output. Under the circumstances, 
the target rate of growth of 5.5'/ will be far 
off if diversion of resources are not able to 
correct the imbalances arising out of deficit 
in capital imports. 

AIM»A FALLACY ? The Approach Paper 
aims to meet the minimum needs of 22 crores 
of people who arc lying below the poverty 
line. Income elasticity of demand for food 
is high fer low income people. So if it is 
executed, it will allow a rise in the demand 
for food. But provision for this additional 
supply has not been indicated. Prices will 
rise if supply is not able to meet the demand. 
Hence, in order to check price rise a strict 
control on the distribution of essential 
commodities is necessary. Even if we assume 
price stability provision of minimum needs 
of 22 crores of people is possible in no way 
maintaining 5.5*/. growth rate. At least 7.5'j. 
growth rate is necessary for this. 
REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME ; 

Inflation as we all know redistributes 
income in favour of the entrepreneurial class 
and against these having fixed income, leaving 
a gap between profit income and non-profit 
income. A strong and effective trade union 
movement may reduce the gap and a strict 
and efficient tax system may ensure large 


favourable climate of investment but in India 
the case has been otherwise. This will lead 
to low inducement to invest in productive 
sectors of the economy in the Fifth Plan. 
Reasons for this lay in the characteristics 
inherent in inflation. Inflation diverts the 
direction of investment from productive sectors 
to unproductive sectors of the economy. At 
this' instance, investment in wealth, estate, 
gold, hard currency rises as their value will 
rise, instead of falling, under inflation. In 
India investment has not kept pace with the 
plan in the private sector resulting in substan¬ 
tial squeeze in the size of the total product. 
Over and above, Indian businessmen reduced 
the quality of the product as scarcity reigned 
in the field of essential items. This, according 
to some, has provided, in some respects, a few 
ineflicient producers in the field of production. 
INVESTMENT DECISIONS : Under infla¬ 
tionary situation investment decisions are 
commanded by short-term gains. The Fifth 
Plan is sure to be affected unless the speed of 
inflation is checked. Stability of price-level 
must be at the back of fulfilment of plan 
targets as investment decisions are affected 
by uncertainty with respect to prices and 
returns. Instability of price-level squeezes the 
planning horizon. At this end, the Fifth Plan 
should lower its planning horizon from five 
years if not price stability is assured to some 
extent in the economy. 

ANTI-INFLATIONARY MEASURES ;: 

Then, what is the remedy ? Some antiir 
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inflationary measures on the part of the 
Government are necessary to combat inflation. 
But this may aflect adversely investment and 
hence growth, one may argue. One may cite 
the case of rise in Bank Rate at this theorati- 
cally reduces the tendency of investment, 
which affeets growth, leading even to unem* 
ployment. What is important in this connec¬ 
tion for India is that a large volume of the 
money supply of the economy is outside the 
control of the Reserve Bank of India. This 
money supply in the unorganised sector of the 
economy has on previous occasions marred 
the aim of the Reserve Bank of India. On the 
eve of commencement of the Fifth Plan this 
incident has been supplemented by yet 
another crucial factor—the black money—the 
exact fij’ure ol which is not known. Experts 
suggest it ranges between Rs 7000 crores to 
Rs .0,000 crores. This in many ways will 
mar the objectives of the Fifth Plan. 

The Reserve Bank of India, with the aim 
of controlling rise in prices, coud and had in 
the past, resort to other devices viz. open 
market operations, variation in reserve ratio, 
selective credit control etc. The Reserve Bank 
of India is keen to bring about stability in the 
price level, which is evident in (a) rise in the 
bank rate from 6% to 7% on May 30, 1973, 
(b) rise in the cash reserve ratio from 3% to 


5% in June 1973,. The commercial banks* 
liquidity ratio has also been raised from 37% 
to 39%. Moreover, the Reserve Bank of 
India has directed all commercial banks to 
charge a minimum rate of interest of 10% p.o. 
on their loans sanctioned from June 1973. 
This direction further suggests that the rate of 
interest can be charged more than 10%, but in 
no case less than 10%. Concession, of course, 
exists for cultivators, small traders and advan¬ 
ces to make nationalised wholesale trade in 
wheat a success. 

Promotion of savings is an way out. 
Government surely has to psu't the major role. 
Tax system has also to be framed with an eye 
to an healthy savings and investment climate 
in the economy. 

CONCLUSION ; : Last of all, the solution of 
the present acute situation lay in the successful 
implementation of the Fifth Five Year Plan. 
Success of the Plan depends largely on the 
fulfilment of targets subject to minimum costs. 
Consistent plan formation, proper resource 
mobilisation, just resource allocation are likely 
to make the Fifth Plan a success. Any devia¬ 
tion from these conditions will squeeze growth 
rate, increase unemployment, speculative 
activity and inequality in income and wealth, 
which, in turn, will increase the speed and 
velocity of inflation. 



MATERIAL CRITERION OF PROGRESS—A BASIC MISCONCEPIION 

SUJIT KUMAR GHOSH 


The materialistic interpretation of human 
progress and national advancement has receiv¬ 
ed much veneration from the economists of 
both the capitalist and socialist parts of the 
world. Development of a nation is, more 
often- than not, assessed in terms of growth of 
output per capita, rise in purchasing power, 
the rate of indiutrialisatiou and the comforts 
of living, etc. This has come to be a myth of 
the economists. In the throes of manifold 
problems, sufFering humanity is getting more 
and more predisposed to such sheer materia¬ 
lism, to the utter disregard for knowledge, 
culture, imagination, sympathy and catholicity 
of heart. Caught in the coils of materialistic 
excesses, modern society has come to develop 
an excessive fondness for the material criterion 
of their progress. Raising the standard of 
living through planned efforts without having 
any purposeful ideas to gain scent of the really 
higher standard of life, thereby putting human 
values at a discount; human society may get 
the material comforts of life but cannot touch 
even the fringe of the abundant riches and 
inherent treasure of human life which alone 
can bring man permanent peace and tranquil¬ 
lity of life and introduce him to the real 
palliatives for^manifold malaise of human 
society, which no amount of material progress 
can ever do. 

Crisis of human values is inevitable when 
the rising standard of living is unaccompanied 
by the rising standards of culture, knowledge, 
thought and spiritual realisatimis; and (his 
amounts to a direct negation of the real pro¬ 
gress of human society. Plethora of material 
riehcs can have nothing worthwhile in it, if 
man cannot get anything out of it to satisfy 


his inner self. Hence, the inner thirst of maa 
remains unquenched so long as he feels a 
vacuum in his mind and so long as his world 
of ‘matters* do not reconcile itself to his world 
of ‘values’. In cases where emotion holds 
sway ^over intellect, ‘matters* stand supreme 
over ‘values’. Practicaiism and idealism are 
poles asunder and individuality of man is 
submerged in certain pressure group or the 
like and thereby lacking in courage of convic¬ 
tion, up bobs the crisis of values bringing in a 
paradox of material progress—mental poverty 

and illness in the midst of plenty and abun¬ 
dance of material objects in human life. 

Knowledge of arts and science obviously 
raises the capacity of man to add to the speed 
aqd dimension of his material prosperity. 
Through the process of innovation, invention 
and all that, man can. actually, get the know¬ 
ledge of the ‘without’ of things or the know¬ 
ledge of the structural form. This is, accord¬ 
ing to Upanisads which is the summit of 
wisdom in the rich heritage of Indian culture, 
the ordinary knowledge or apara vidya. With 
this knowledge man can at best satisfy his 
cravings on the material plane but his mind 
remains unrefined and he is far from (he bliss 
of mind on the state of blessedness in human 
life. In this case, despite material aggrandis¬ 
ement, man becomes subject to a warped 
vision and blurred mentality and fails, to get 
' at the truth or the real nature of ultimate 
reality. The experience of the Infinite or the 
Absolute Being or the knowledge of the 
‘within* or ‘inside* of things is, according to 
Upanhutda* the supreme knowledge or para 
vidya. This s^nd category of knowledge is 
essential for the consummation of human 
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personality, culmination of all knowledge and 
the fullness of human prosperity in real sense. 
Perfect equanimity of mind and a perfect 
cqui poise of realism and idealism can be 
attained through the ways provided by the 
rich and sublime tradition of Indian culture. 

The real index of progress of human as 
well as national life is a high level of attain* 
ment of both para vidya and apara vidya— 
the knowledge of ‘self’ or spiritual wisdom and 
the knowledge of *not*self* or the knowledge 
of behavioural and physical science, arts, etc. 
Material progress is just a sign of economic 
development which, of course, is indispensa¬ 
ble for an uninhibited cultivation of know¬ 
ledge. As regards the cultural heritage of 
India, it is in the world of Upanishads that 
we find the consummation of knowledge—a 
high point of spiritual wisdom. India is a 
land of faith. But faith docs not always mean 
the acceptance of unreasonable beliefs. Faith 
may correspond to the higher quality in man. 
Despite lots of inter-personal differences of 
mind and character, there is one collective 
character and collective wisdom in India. 
Collective character of this nation is refiteted 
through an unflinching faith in certain spiri¬ 
tual aspects of life, as for example, belief in 
the divine i-ssciicc in every iriatter (including 
human bting.s, animals, trees and even inani¬ 
mate ohj<tcls). And this is one heritage ol 
Indian tr.i'tition. The truth latent in 
Upanisliads higidiglus the phenomenon ol basic 
solidarity of all existence. U also refl-cts upon 
the aspect of biahlessncss anti dcathlessneis 
and also oneness of the inner self—the Atman— 
'^'an infinitesimal p*rt ol Brahman .’•the Absolute 
being which is omnipresent, omniscient and 
omnipotent. All is Brahman but Brahman is 
nbt all because the world of man with the 
universe i» but an infinitesimal portion of 
Brahman. Hence, there is basip divinity ol 
everything. Tnere Is basic divinity of human 

>0 


beings. The true definition of religion is the 
manifestation of this divinity already in man. 
Tlie criterion of this religion is not a mere 
belief or creed but realization and there is a 
basic harmony of all religions in as much as all 
lead to the same goal or confluence but 
through different approaches. Hence, the 
fundamental ideas of India’s spiritual thought 
and social philosophy are (I) the divinity of 
man, (2) the non-duality and spiritual charac* 
ter of the ultimate reality, (3) the basic 
solidarity of all existence, (^) realization as 
the criterion of religion and (S) the harmony 
of religions. These philosophical concepts 
mark human culture at its highest and best. 
Prom this spiritual and pholosophical thought 
emanate the values of tolerance, peace, 
gentleness and iion-aggresiveness. These 
values are the kingpins of Indian, culture and 
tradition. These constitute the collective 
mind and the collective character of the 
Indian nation and these have found expression 
in her state policy. The limitations of political 
, affiliations, economic bankruptcy and any sort 
of social upheaval cannot send the nation 
reeling at its foundation, so long as the life- 
current of the nation, composed of these 
values, is flowing with a gusto of its own. The 
life-current of the Indian nation is religion 
which was and continue.i lo be iiic source and 
sustenance ol the culture and tradition of this 
nation. India’s collective mind is such that 
it cannot allow the eternal and universal 
values of religion (o be sni Jttiered by any 
foreign doctrinal or political onslought. 

Another rich’legacy left by Indian tiadition 
is the wisdom of the reconciliation of tradition 
and change. This has come to sharp focus in 
the interrelation of‘S'ut/ and 'Smrti* contents 
of Indian tradition. In the light of this tradi¬ 
tion it may be noted that every tradition is to 
embody two elements : (I) a set of universal, 
eternal and fundamental principles which mu>t 
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be for all times upheld as given and must not 
be subject to any change what-so-cvcr and 
( 2 ) a group of values derived from the first 
and expressed in individual and collective 
attitudes and behaviour and this second 
element of tradition is temporary, changeable 
and relative in scope. The former corres¬ 
ponds to the *Sruti' contents gf tradition, 
representing the spiritual content of religion 
and the latter (o the ‘Smrti’ contents repre¬ 
senting the socio-political expression ol Sruli. 
Therefore, Smrtis change while the Sruti 
remains. Hence, we find a differentiation like 
Sanatana dharma or eternal tradition and the 
Yuga dharma or tradition falid for a given 
period of time. 

The iiation which can imbibe such values 
of tradition must acquire a high capacity l'‘..r 
making steady and healthy adjustments and 
adaptations to new situations, keeping basic 
values intact. This social wisdom admits of 
no violent change from socio-cultural heredity 
or any serious social conflict and violence. 
Indian experience of social evolution without 
any violent upsurge in society is here a case 
in point. S 9 , the idea of preserving unity 
through change or allowing social change and 
preserving at the same time the continuity of 
tradition is a rich legacy of India’s social 
philosophy which derives its force from her 
spiritual wisdom. The intellectual forces of 
scifnee and technology and the social forces 
ut demOoialic ideas, fur this reasun,^could not 
play havor with the universal and eternal 


values of Indian tradition. The assimilative 
power of this tradition, its universality and 
adaptability bespeak the profundity of social 
insight and spiritual wisdom present in this 
sublime cultural tradition. 

Judging by such a level of intellectual and 
philosophical attainment, and such broadness 
of social outlook bearing upon the values of 
peace, tolerance, gentleness and non-aggresive- 
ness, the scale of progress of a nation is to be 
determined. Economic backwardness may 
limit the extent of this progress insofar as 
normal sufficiency in material life helps facili¬ 
tate the uninterrupted pursuit of knowledge 
and culture which may consummate in a rich 
and mature social philosophy. On this score, 
it may be argued, material well-being is a 
necessary condition of real pcogiess but never 
an ajl comprehensive condition. Those who 
arc blinded by the dazzling glare of inaitria- 
lisin and accordingly evaluate progress in tiie 
light of material attainments of life, have thus 
a basically misconceived notion of progress. It 
is in ihis warped mental vision that the rising 
standard of living really introduces a falling 
standard ot life. This leads to a situation of 
mental poverty in the midst of material 
abundance and engenders manifold crucial 
and growth-inhibiting problems like peaceless- 
ness, social instability, intra-societal as well as 
international tensions. Here lies the main knot 
of the crisis of values. The fundainenlal 
solution of it obviouhly lies in the spiritual and 
cultural orientation of material progress. 





THE BURIAL 

PRANAB BANERJI 

They had dug the g^ave, lower’d the corse carefully, 

And cover’d it with earth. Then, sprinkling 
Flowers over it, and muttering a shoi;-t prayer 
Said ‘Amen* ! and wept. Covering their faces 
With hand-kerchiefs, they go back without. 

For once looking behind, After the demise 
That’s inevitable, one must lie in his last 
Bed ; the battle long protracted ends at last. 

Calm’s the cemetery now. Only the wind 

Restless is brushing the leaves of the pines, and the petals 

Of Nagkeihars are falling to the ground. 

Evening descends like a peace subHm»’, 

Ding ! Dong l^the church-bell rings a‘'ar. 

The burial’s just like sowing of seeds. The ashes 
I'ertilisc the soil. The past is dead and gone ! 

A baby tree would sprout up from the asfies 
getting a body new in a fresh birth. 

In winter it would shed leaves, or yield to wind*^ 

Or, perhaps, livt to a ripe old age, 

May be, they do not know. Men as trees, 

Come to birth, grow up and die every hour 
Only to rise again by a law divine. 

They’ve left, the pall-bearers, Ne’er the-less, 

The bones mouldering, the boughs dead and the leaves 

shrivelled 

Will all be absorbed by the earth-matter 
Mingling with the matter ! Thousands of births 
And deaths are taking place over the graves 
Each day. Had they been aware of this, 

They wouldn’t have wept such bitte.r tears. 

( Translated from the Bengali by Umanath Bhattaeharya ) 
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Atom in the Heart 

(Reproduced from "Newt Feature” USIS) 

Physicians and engineers have joined forces 
to harness the power of the atom in healing 
the sick. Radioisotopes have been used for 
several years in medicine. Among other 
things, they serve as tracer in the circulatory 
system. But the isotope is now assuming 
another role—that of fuel, or power source, 
to regulate erratic heait beat and, eventually, 
to drive an artificial heart. Last year 
Mritnessed the birth of an atomic-powered 
pacemaker, (he first s-uch dev'ce designed and 
built in its entirety in America, with com¬ 
ponents and techn’ques originally developed 
for the space f>ro»>ram. Unlike earlier 
pacemakers whose rhetniral batteries must be 
replaced, tl.e nuch ar-powert d pacemaker is 
expected to last at leaM ten years. 

The new pacemaker, developed with the 
financial support of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEG) differs from a French 
device, experimentally used in America. The 
Frencli pacemaker employs a transistor-like, 
solid state element to convert the heat created 
by the radioactive isotope into electricity. The 
American concept is sirnpier and believed to 
he more reliable. It uses thermo-couples— 
different kinds of metals welded together. 
When exposed to heat, the thermo-couples 
generate minute amounts of electrity—^jjust 
enough to power the pacemaker. While the 
pacemaker is helping many cardiac patients in 
regulating their heart beat, work is underway 
in laboratories to develop an artificial heart. 
Already, there are people walking around with 


a man-made valve inserted into their hearts. 
AEG scientists are confident that the atom- 
powered heart may also be practicable. 

Defining this goal, Dr. William Mott, 
chief of the Thermal Applications Branch in 
the AEC’s Division of Applied Technology 
says ; ‘‘We are trying to develop a device that 
will rehabilitate a critically-ill cardiac patient 
by completely replacing the natur 1 heart. 
The device must be totally implantable, giving 
uninterrupted service with full reliability for 
at least ten years while bciug responsive at all 

time to the physical anJ emotional changes 
within the recipient.” 

This is a tall order, requiring the artificial 
heart to perform as well as a healthy natinal 
hcait would. But Dr, Mott thinks the goal 
can he achieved. ‘‘ The atom powered artficial 
heart is technically feasible today. But it has 
not been shown to be practicable, \mong 
other problems, its ptecise shape is still 
to be defined and its weight and volume must 

be reduced before it can be implanted in the 
human body,” he points out. 

The AEG scientists started nine years ago to 
investigate which of the various radioactive 
heat sources would serve as the best implanta¬ 
ble power supply to drive an artificial heart. 
They based their search on the premise that 
the conversion of the thermal energy, heat in 
other words, from the decay of man-made 
radioisotopes would be the best power source. 
After extensive research and development, 
plutonium 238, a future byproduct of the 
nuclear power industry, was chosen for the 
artificial heart. The same isotope is driviDg 
the new pacemaker. 
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Long studies and consideration of several 
possible methods and power sources preceded 
the decision to use this particular approach. 
The AEG, along with the National Heart and 
Lung Institute in Maryland first established 
that the use of radioisotopes as the heat source 
for powering implantable heart devices was, 
in principle, technically sound. This was 
followed by the study of several systems to 
convert heat into mechanical energy, using 
currently available techniques. 

“The objective was to select from the many 
alternatives th thermal conversion concept 
having the greatest potential of leading to a 
practic.able, fully-implantable ten-year device 
for replacing the total heart. In each concept 
we have considered, reliability was the key 
factor,” emphasizes Dr, Mott. 

“The components of the system we have 
chosen were selected,” explains Dr. Mott, 
“because they promise low volume and weight, 
small arm uiit of isotope and low heat source 
o/'a Well-developed technological base.” 

('rrtajiiiy about the long life expectancy is 
abo at'.oihfr tsfcntial factor that went into the 
selection oJ components. 

Early last year, successful laboratory tests 
were performed to evaluate tlie performance 
of a heat converter system, powered by the 
radioisotope plutonium 238. It drives a blood 
pump oi the kind that is intended eventually 
to replace the critically-damaged human heart. 

“The pump will operate at 120 beats per 
minute an^ have a maximum cardiac output 
of about 12 liters per minute. It will weigh 
about 800 grams, with a volume of approxim¬ 
ately six-tenths of a ’ liter. About eight 
centimeters in diameter and 13 centinoeters 
long, the blood pump will be connected by a 
flexible drive shaft to the thermal converter,” 
explains. Dr. Mott. “Models of the con¬ 
verter, the pump and the interconnecting 
drive shaft have been placed into a 70 kg. 
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calf to insure that the system has the proper 
size and shape for subsequent experimental 
implantation into living animals,” the scientist 
adds. 

Dr. Mott's colleagues in the AEG 
laboratories experimented with several 
radioisotopes to find the heat source naost 
suitable for an artificial heart. Their goal was 
to determine whether a low radioisotope fuel 
could be developed at a realistic cost and in 
sufficiect qu ntities to meet future artificial 
heart requirements. This ofTort led to the 
selection of plutonium 238. Researchers at 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory are 
currently engaged in a program to reduce the 
radiation output of this isotope to a minimum. 
According to Dr. Mott, this program has 
been “extremely succewful.” Had it been 
otherwise, he pointed out, “the present day 
optimism aSout the prospects for nuclear 
powered heart devices would not be possible. 
In addition to radiation output, a basic 
requirement for the heat source is the 
complete containment of the radioisotope 
under all credible accident conditions for the 
proposed ten-year life of the device.” 

Obviously, it is essential that no matter 
what happens to the patient with the atom- 
powered artificial heart, the escape of fuel 
from the heat source must be avoided. For 
this reason, the ten-year supply of plutonium 
238 will be enclosed in a multi-layered capsule, 
designed to keep the radioactive fuel enclosed 
—under virtually all accident conditions. 

“The capsule must resist penetration by a 
rifle bullet. It must survive intact an airplane 
crash. It must withstand temperature upto 
1400^0. It must maintain its structural 
integrity under a pressftre of more than two 
tons, ft must remain safely protected against 
all kinds of corrosion. We have also 
recognized the very real possibility that 
accidents may occur where a victim might 
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never be located. To cover this eventuality, 
we have established a design - goal of fuel 
containment for one-thousand years. Over 
such a long period of time the radioactive 
material will decay to the point where it 
becomes harmless,” explains Dr. Mott. 

Regardles.s of the effarts to reduce the 
radiation output from a plutonium 238 heat 
source, a small amount of radiation remains 
inevitable. Studies conducted so far indicate 
that at the expected exposure levels, this 
radiation is not likely to be harmful to the 
recipient of the atom-powered artificial heart 
or to people around him. But to be absolute¬ 
ly sure, the AEG scientists are obtaining 
large amounts of , expctimental radiation 
exposure data. 

One such program, to be carried out over 
a ten ye ir period, involves the study of the 
effects of simulated radiation, using a colony 
of sixty or more large dogs. In a parallel 
program, Plutonium 238 heat sources are 
being implanted in miniature swine. ‘‘This 
particular animal is appropriate for such 
studies, because of its various physiologic 
similarities to man. As a consequence of such 
studies, it may well be that by the time of the 
clinical application of artiBcial hearts, the 
possiblr; efl'ccts of radiation to the recipient 
will be best understood of the risks in heat 
n placemtnt,” says Dr. Mott 

Similarly, for an overall judgement on the 
acceptability of radioisotope-powered artificial 
heaits, there must be an understanding of the 
radiation exposure to be received by the 
population at large, especially at some time in 
the future when there will be many people 
around with atom-powered artificial hearts. 

According to Dr. Mott, a computer is 
being used to predict the cumulative radiation 
exposure to the general population from atom- 
powered artificial hearts in the future. 

One statistical projection estimates that 
forty years from now there may be as many 
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as 400,000 Americans with artificial hearts. 
But the scientists, engineers and physicians 
remain convinced that the artificial heart, 
atom-powered or otherwise, will be only a 
last resort. The goal is to eliminate the need 
for it by prcvcoting heart disease. 

1000 Crore Coal Development Scheme 

The following report is reproduced from 
the Coal Field Tribune :— 

Asansol, Jan. 6. A sum of Rs. 1000 crores 
will be invested to develop coal mines in India 
to boost up production in the Fifth Plan 
period according to Shri Subodh Hansda, 
Union Dy. Minister for Steel and Mines. 
Shri Ilansda told the reporters today at 
Sanctoria that the target of coal production in 
the Fifth Plan has been slashed down to 135 
million tonnes from earlier target of 143 
million tonnes. Revised target was fixed by 
Planning Commission after scrutiny, he 
said. 

In regard to development of three Indian 
coal mines with Soviet collaboration, Shri 
Hansda said that the Project Report would be 
submitted to the Govt, in 2 months and the 
preliminary work would start as early as 
possible. Production from these three mines 
would be available in two years. Shri Hansda 
stated that two captive power plants—one in 
Raniganj coal-field and the other in Jharia 
coalfield—each with 110 MW capacity would 
be set up in 2 years’ time exclusively to supply 
power to coal mines. 

In regard to supply of soft-coke to 
Calcutta, Shri Hansda said that it depended 
on the West Bengal Govt. West Bengal Govt, 
so far failed to nominate its dealers to whom 
coal would be rushed for domestic consump¬ 
tion and middlemen, as such, were 
responsible for price rise of domestic coal. 
Shortage of wagons also was a contributory 
factor for prico-riic of coal, he added. 
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Soviet Assistance for OU Development 

The following note has been published by 
the USSR Embassy in India :— 

With the signing of a major Protocol on 
January 74, 1974, by the Soviet Minister of 
Oil Industry, Mr. V.D. Shashin, and Shri 
D.K. Barooah, Union Minister for Petroleum 
and Chemicals, the Soviet Union has assured 
India of massive Soviet cooperation in the 
held of India’s oil development. Mr. 
Shashin told the press that the Protocol “will 
be a new stage in our cooperation in oil 
development and will promote further develo¬ 
pment of the oil industry. 

The visit of the Soviet oil delegation foll¬ 
ows the highly successful visit of L.I. 
Brezhnev to India at the end of last year and 
the 15-ycAr Hcoiiomic Agreement signed by 
L.I. Brezhnev and Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
outlining the major fields of cooperation 
between the two countries in the .future, in 
which India’s oil development \/as given high 
importance. 

Extensive Cooperation 

The Protocol envisages extensive Soviet 
cooperation in the coming years in order to 
speed up exploration and extraction of oil. 
It was agreed to jointly carry out the work of 
estimating “the perspective . nd prognostic” 
oil and gas reserves in the various sedimentary 
basins in India and to prepare a concrete 
exploration plan consisting of seismic surveys 
and exploratory drilling m these sedimentary 
basins. 


The Soviet Union will depute five top 
Soviet specialists for this purpose during this 
month for a period of two years. Five more 
Soviet specialists will be provided for shorter 
periods. 

It was the view of the Soviet and Indian 
specialists that the quick way to produce 
results in oil development was I) by intensive 
develoment of known oil fields, 2) maximum 
utilisation of existing productive wells and 3) 
wider application of economic and highly 
effective secondary recovery methods. 

The Soviet Union is expected to strengthen 
these three aspects. It has been felt for some 
time that the recovery method was not 
effective, especially because of the deposition 
of paraffin in the tubings and llow-Hncs. The 
Soviet Union has agreed to provide 15,000 
metres of special enamel-coated tubings which 
will increase recovery rates. The Soviet 
Union has also agreed to set up a plant to 
produce enamel coated tubings. 

The Protocol also envisages expansion of 
cooperation in the field of deputation of highly 
skilled Soviet oil specialists. An agreement to 
this effect will be signed in March this year for 
the deputation of 15 Soviet specialists and for 
on-the-job training of 28 Indian specialists in 
the USSR. This is expected to bring 
uptodate the knowledge of latest oil techno- 
logiei. Mr. Shashin, however, spoke highly 
of the Indian specialists he met at various 
oilfields during his tour. 

The Soviet Union has also agreed to 
provide additional Soviet specialists as and 
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when required in any field luch as oil 
exploration, development ond production. 

In the field of equipments, the Soviet 
Union has agreed to expedite their supply, as 
also of materials and spare parts, including 
three deep-drilling rigs, the first of which will 
be despatched in June. An ‘ automatic 
station" will also be provided by the Soviet 
Union which measures the flow and layout of 
an oil well. 

But what are‘the prospects before the 
Indian oil industry? To this Mr. Shashin's 
answer was positive. He said: “India has 
considerable oil resources which at some stage 
will give a new impetus to the oil industry”, 


and he thought the major programme for oil 
development, which Indian and the Soviet 
specialists have drafted keeping in view both 
short-term and long-term requirements, would 
go a long way to meet India's oil needs. 

In the meantime, it is a matter of satisfac¬ 
tion that India’s oil development in 1973 met 
with considerable success. The major 
objectives of the 5th Plan are to discover an 
additional reserve af 64 million tonnes, to 
raise crude production in the public sector by 
an additional four million tonnes yearly and 
to raise refining capacity. From all available 
data one can agree with Mr. Shaihin that 
India is well set to achieve its objectives. 
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Alexander Solzhenitsyn 

The Nobel Prize winner Ruttdan author 
Alexander Sol^enitsyn was served with an 
order of expulsion from the USSR oh the I3th 
of February 1974. He was stripped of/ali 
soviet eitizenship rights and:was flown out df 
the boundaries of the USSR in a Russian 
plane. The place chosen for Ismding him . 
outside Russia was Frankfurt in West 
Germany, ft was reported that he wotUd. go 
to the eounny house of a well known German 
author and >yiil stay these for an indefinite 
period. Nobody knows yet what plan* 
aye for making a new. home outside ,Ru^a. 
M^y Goiintrms induding Great Britain have 
exprened thrir wiij^ness . to offer , him. 
reei^tiai privMeges but he W not 
aecepted an/ of these friendly.. oiB^. Tfali. is 
the' fiiiit' time sinese 1929. whi^ the great 

Trotsky ;^as^:,to,AK 
tha| a Rti^ah cirizen has been ccpdlled from 
' the Unidih'af. Sa^t .^ihUit > RephbUe. ' The 
reai^;odKi^^ i^vehfor thfr act; of. faepuhion 
a'perKpi' IhtWa^onaf. r.opttte- 


tion who has never heen an active politician 
nor has etrer taken part in any i^-Steviet 
or^^misational work, is that Solzhenitsyn Is 
considered to be guilty of **tbe systematic 
accomplishment of acts incompatible with 
Soviet citizenship and prejudicial to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republic.” The order nf 
expulsion further conceded dmt Mfi 
Solzhenittyn*s fomily could join him in Ws 
place of exile . whenever they chme to do <0. 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn declared that he umuld 
resist if the authorities tried to arrest , him or 
bring him to trial. He said he had written 
the trui about Russian MsUxrf. If dragged 
to Gopri, he said, he would amwer no 
qpesdons* He declared that Rpnism courta 
and Russian laws were not . compei^l 
to .jut^ him. ^ He; woOld.. have to be, 
to ■’comt'^in' haii^fe,'.^ 'ia 
: inImM that rids exptdsimi. erirried 

ojii.:'wi^''n;ide^-to ,|fi|^^p^tteariohs 
;.i^olve^; hi^,jjmy'-ppwiC^^ - .Writer, 

h^^lngs 

' iatertiit, The 'USSR have to be 

to what do! with thfrjammti 
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author. The Soviet academician Andrei 
Sakharov and lome other Russian intellectuals 
said that Solzhenitsyn’s attest was an insult td 
the whole world. The communique issued by 
Sakharov was signed by several well known 
writers and poets. Radio Vatican alsocon> 
demned this expulsion as' a denial of the 
universal rights of man. 

Production and Distribution of Essentials 

Among the essential commodities that the 
Government are taking charge of for 
production and distribution one must mention 
power, gas, coal, steel and basic food 
materials. Electrical power supply has now 
become a matter of utter failure on the part 
of government to produce' what the country 
needs for individual and industrial Consump¬ 
tion. Production of electricity is an old 
established line of productive enterprise and 
the country has been operating generating 
units for nearly three quarters of a century. 
Nothing is unknown in the field of generating 
electricity and the failure of the governihent 
to organise power production and supply is a 
clear proof of something being vitally wrong 
with state management of productive work. 
Theaame h true of gas. This essential aid in 
the field of fuel supply is produced by coal 
distillation or is obtained as a direct gift of 
nature. In the one case it Is a very ancient line 
of fuel production while natural gas collec- 
tiem and distribution it even easier than cosd 
gas production. It would appear that the 
state has not been able to handle gas produc¬ 
tion, collection and distribution efficiently and 
effectively. Steel manufacture is also a very 
old established line of work ahd there are 
neither any mysteries nor any great engineer¬ 
ing probtems associated with steel m|tking. In 
India there are thousands bf men who can. 
operate; Rlast Furnaces, Melting 3bO{xi, ^eise- 
mer comerte^ Roffiiig Mill ete, ate* and 


there should not be any great difiteutiei in 
running steel factories and in procuring nece¬ 
ssary raw meterials* India exporto Iron Ore 
to other countries in large quantities. There 
should therefore be no shortage of Iron Ore in 
India. Metallurgical coal alio is available 
in good quantities and there are coal washeries 
which can treat inferior coal for use in steel 
factories. If therefore, there is dearth of 
coal for use in the coke ovens of the steel 
plants that must be caused by bad organis^ 
tlon, lack of proper management and techni¬ 
cal shortcomings. Just at the present mom¬ 
ent coal" tailing and distribution are being 
handled by the Government and, it seems 
that bureaucracy is undoing the work done 
by' technocrats and the hard working coal 
mine workers. If common wisdom and work¬ 
ing knowledge of the tricks of the trade are 
permitted to function and rules, regulations 
and bye laws are kept m abeyance as far as 
possible, there should not be any diificuhics 
in the field of coal mining and 

distribution. 

The last and the most important item^^, 
the long list of things that the State has. ud • 
dertaken to do, is the procurement of essential 
food materials from those who grow the 
fmmn and making arrangements for 
distributing the article! to the consumers 
in time and at a fair price. /Apart from 
purchasing the varioui food grains 
other edibles from; the growers there is 
also the matter of Jmportinjg food grains 
from foreign coiintref in order to makegood 
any shortfalls in the couiitry’s own ^ 

This requires hl^ levsd management, w^fh- 
the, government, departments appear, to 
handle ^nite effectively. As to buying food 
material from the cultivators and piket MU^ 
liers the uihal o^Mtatde to procuram^t Itf 
the' price that/’'the''State , 
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usotUy obtain a. higbar prina ^ tl^e oj^ 
narket and are tbrc^ore not livitting to leti 
iior the piiee the' Goirehmient fix lor the 
commod^Ue? they wish to buy.. Then there 
is the matter of quality. Q,uite often perished 
goods are pasted on to Ae buyer! the 
Government engage and these rotten stuff 
are supplied to the couiumers by the radons 
shops. This undermines, the government's 
credit in a bad way. Generally sp«ddng 
therefore the government have not so fiir 
been very successful with thier experiments 
with what they consider socialistic enterprise. 
Nationalisation of Insurance and Banking 
followed by the acquisition of the coal mines 
and the Indian Copper Corporation involved 
the Goverment in large scale management 
of business enterprises. They bad many 
other things to manage and found they were 
ill prepared to do what they were undertaking. 
Organising and operating industries or comm* 
ercial undertakings required highly specialUed 
■ training of personnel which Government 
departments did not arrange to give to their 
officers incharge. These officers were placed 
over persons who were doing the actual work. 
The result was control of the technical 
personnel by non«tecfanical Government Ser¬ 
vants.' That such arrangements interfered 
with ready solution of problems, quick respon¬ 
ses to the needs of industry and commerce, 

^ proper «>niidmotion of factors from a practical 
and technl^l angle and the. making of provi¬ 
sions of various kinds that only industrial and 
commercial expertise b in a position to 
■gi^e, are weU known facts^ and bureaucratic 
c^ql of industrial and comnwiciar catterprl- 
ses ffiafufbre to acUeve their objeeteves in 
a full and. eeicmdmically sound imth|0(er, . If it 
b |vWnod .to run oU ecohomle institutions 
ui|dcr a sjistmri'which b Imriqiily'mana* 
ged controlled tben the. state d^>artmcnt 
^ .would hive.to be recM,t wid remodelled bit a 


mahner that will itUcceCd in eiftyin? bpt tb^ 
new purposes.' 

N^jlSsMuidi andIsHlbni NatMllmi 

Ns^ji Subhash Chaiidra Bose had proved 
to the World that India was one narion and. 
that the Britbh overlords of India wopld be 
removed from their imperial tbromt by the 
- united effort of all the peoples of Indisu 
Netaji proved rids by organising the Indian 
National Army which invaded India, over the ' 
Indo—Burma frontier. This army consisted 
of soldiers who Came from all sections of the 
peoples of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh 
and these men fought against the British army 

shoulder to shoulder as members of one 

* 

united aatiofC It was a great misfortune 
that India did not get the fullest benefit of 
Nctaji's nation building plans and effom by the 
collapse of 'the Japanese army and Nejtayi's 
disappearance from the field of active warfare. 
But the impact of NetajPs attack on the mor¬ 
ale of the British was tremendous and the 
eventual withdrawal of the British from India 
was hirgcly due to the belief that the British 
developed in their slowly disappearing abili¬ 
ty to keep alive the loyalty of the fighting 
races of India to the British Raj. After 
Netaji the Indian political leaders failed, to 
maintain the unity of the various races, comm¬ 
unities and linguistic groups and when indcf 
pendence came, they had to agree to divide . 
India into two stotes and later on to acc^t 
the federal idea by which India wsis to be is' 
union of a number of semi-autonomOus states. 
Racialism, lingoUm and other r^ionid 
loyalties began to prevail at the c<Mt of the 
wider and basic loyalty to Indian tnationalinn 
and the political parties of India 
tally to cement up the cracbs. iB the toUdwity 
of the, Indian nation. : The ideal • that Ntttaji 
Sulffiath Ghandra Bose set before the 
nation , had been discarded, the Muslin 

State of Bahiitan.has hreken up into^ PaUstar 
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and Bangladesh and attempts ate afoot to 
carve out further inctependent states from the 
remaining portion of Pakistan in the Pathaa 
and Bahichi areas. Pakistani intrigues in 
Kashmir continue and the poison of eomtnii> 
nalism abo 'assumes grave proportions here 
and there on occasions. Netaji has many 
admirers everywhere but the speeches that are 
delivered with a tdew to uphold hb plans and 
ideals are mainly delivered to render lip 
service to the greatest nationalut that India 
produced during the last phases of,, her 
struggle for freedom. 

Another Fhiancial Year Passing 

Another financial year will be over very 


greatest during the twem^fcven yetea 
independence. Our payment to fprdgtt.count*, 
ries have now assktned mUchgi^aifCr pr;^^^^ 
portions thw ever befcare. This y. hat beeii 
inter^fied by the rise in piridSs of foreign 
commodities of a type that we Canno,! do 
without. Rbe in prices in India has made 
exports difficult. This has also increased 
the expenses of government which is const* 
antly forcing government to indulge in deficit 
financing. In short things have not been 
at all propitious and the future doi^e not 
hold any pronnisa of relief from the pressures 
that are causing strain on the nation*! 
economy. 


soon. Trades people < 1 ^ 

to probabilities of 


currency inflation, foreign ]sid and all kinds 
of other involvements that will arise out of the' 
peoples efforts to fit in with the circumustances 
that will be freshly created by State action 
or inaction as the case may be. Generally 
ipeakii^ the people are not expecting dny 


relief from heavy taxation, nor are they 
thinkii]^ that inflation wilt be checked or that 
foreign help wilt abound. The general belief 
is that the government will continue to 
function ini the tame manner as before.' The 
inresent situation » one of exports falling 
short of requirements, government spending 


Eipbrtg; 

; to foreign countries are mainly 

of Jute 'prbdnct^;'Tea, Mineral Ores, Leather 
and Leather goods. Cotton textiles and many 
other luxury, forest and other products. 
Ho^ these exports can be increased is not 
a very simple matter. Export prordotion 
requires expert handling. Men who can 
convince would be buyers of the goods that 
a country dmires to send to foreign markets, 
should be sent to other countries to contact 
chambers of commerce and govermeiit 'organi¬ 
sations in order to induce them to buy 
more of the particular country*! products* 
India used, to have purchasing nussiiotis in 
Great Britain and the United States 


more than what they can procure by taxa*. 
tion and the state taking to deficit financing 
leading to inflation and a steep rise in prices. 
Thu method of finding money with which 
to pay people to whom/the government 
awe Boleries and. wages or from whom gPods 
aind services have been received by the state, 
leads to creation of money against assets that 
are not savii^ nor are consumer gbeds. The 
year that u passing fans wknessed a great 
deal pf ; deficit fimanciog whieh iau ted.io^ 
on ahnoroHti rise in priem. ^ 


during the days when India was ruled by 
the :^tirii. That wen for , . organising otir 
import trade in a would Imve 

in all fuebabiti^ British, 

we now leqiiim to. lip are Indiam :Si^r' 
misrions for stimnlitlai^^o tale of 
gooda Exhibitibna It^l|p S^di ihouldv 
be organised in‘|o|e^^ 0^ aibd 
ifaitts in eitah|HAte^ .fsi^ ehodld be .attrhe^e 
and eonviiK^ in ' Fbve^n ^nta.. 

jflioutd be proidded widi in' 
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'With' ''lljUl&Bt' obtftiomg '/gocMl - ':''qiiBliiy.'aitiii^ •' . tx^eve'"' 'tM 

'it'.pl^hir -litlp, 

yw>]^B|Bj^dk'cii bs' earrie^ oii' li;..fjMiiii|M'''.'«f’Ja|>'ftiai -s'tuiiy^'tltp'. 

'sdciicei'pf thip foreigiiiiii 


journals . relating to the uieMi^ «i4 
’^eaceUenbe of In<lia*$ produPb by tnielU- 
gently made anrangements. These anange" 
menb (dsDuld popularise- Indian eomntodities 
in the industrially ’ developed' countries ' of 
Europe and America. For the underd^e- 
Ipped countries there should be prot»ganda 
for |he goods manufactured in our fustories. 
Electrical appliances> instruments, tools, seuni^ 
machines, transistors, radios, motor ear 
parts, bicycles, tire etc. etc. should have'a 
good* market in Asiatic and Africsi^ 

Indian’ made medicines too ‘could hawe a' 
wide market everywhere if proper pufdkity 
it given to them in various countries. Soap, 
toilet goods, crockelty, cutlery, stationary^ 
plastic goods and many other commonly 
used articles can be exported by India too. 
Increasing the export of Indian made articles 


everythii^ riiat they found 
ther Japimew laeguage. By doing .this ^ 
nese soon found out the secret clH A^erl^' 
military superiority aa well as all details atat 
the sciences, ^ industries and thp eoott^ 
mte institutions which provided-tlw iohfag^^ 
ucture to the. American war machine* '^y 
the seyendef of the nineteenth century dike' 
Japanese were fully prepared (b chai^ oyer 
to a Western yray of life with particular 

t^S^d ' Strategy.;. They 'tried; but 
new found ' methods of' w'arfare on the 
Chinese some years after thu and found they 
eOuId by using these mediods and instru¬ 
ment of war, easily defect an apparenUy 

mighty force arrayed in the classical manner. 




ia a complex problem that requires thorough century the Japanese 

study and intensive enquiry by specialists 'b* Rusrians and defeated fte Txars 

in order to be solved in a satisfactory "*“y f 

manner. The government must be handling Suaima Bay. The Japanese thus proved 

the matter in a suitable way but it would an eastern nation could- achieve the 

certainly help if more people devoted some inapossible too if then went about It In the 
attmitipn to this vital question and pooled manner. And tbej^ did this,' vrith^t 

thchr id^s with a view to help the govern- fo>falg*» 


ment tn ;give a proper shape to their exports 
.increase plans and policy. 

Japan did Hundred Yean Ago ^ . 
iVhen the Americans boibbafded a 


aid or assistance at a time 
when communicatioor ' were didlcuU. and 
industries could only be set up with dliB* 
Culty. To-day when the world is atMKy one*a 
door step;, so to say, and asiiytance iem^iy 
available; a nation sfaeuld be' able to; get 


Js^paa^ p the mid nlnetmnth i^tury diings done much more ep^ and, widibut 

bdeiji-j'Wat^. ‘pioionged '. e^oi^ ’'' 'But' ' Indiaiin,.''' 'e^en 
,''nj|tiayd';^.^ijj|iy'.'auda<filty'':0^ ' aftmr -twmtymyenyears of b«i^g;'be^wii^ 

'''fotbi^eii.^;.v^;\dat^-thu8'''itni’tadnl imderf febclg^^^ mid 

was ■' proteel^^^^^., impbrhl; ,^are, 'idll '’una$de th.prnthiee 
heaven. Hb dfdlifed ordhta^ niai^i^f^ha^ 

. nunmibbia. take thoual- '.;^d;iddashrhd''fn 

lervim whbme Aihdti^ we have torle^^C^t 
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quantities of foreign goods at great tost 
and by strsuning our economy to the brea¬ 
king point. Had we learnt howto make 
all that we needed by our ovm effort we 
,would not have to import many things that 
we now obtain from foreign countries and 
the economic imbalance that we now fqce 
would not have been there. We did 
better in 1905 when we started the 
“Swadeshi” movement. A thoroughly agri¬ 
cultural and non4ndur»trial nation set up 
many industries within a very short time 
under the inspiradon of “SwadeshF* or 
self reliance in the economic sphere. Cotton 
mills, potteries, soap factories, tanneries, 
sugar mills, buttons and combs factories, 
chemical works, dyes and ink, lenses for spe¬ 
ctacles, commonly needed medicines, boot 
polish and so on and'soforth began to sprout 
and to be produced without foreign support. 
After independence the approach to indust¬ 
rialisation was entirely different. The people 
who controlled India’s political and economic 
affairs were dazzled by the achievements of 
various foreign countries which had^ achieved 

great things in the field of electrification, 
irrigation, steel produetbn and all rOund 
industrialisation. The Indian captains of 
politics tried to emulate the work of the for¬ 
eigners and drew up plans which had many 
dimensions in thoussmds of crofe* of rupees. 
Great financial deals were made with foreign 
lenders mainly the USA, Gt. Bnt^n and 
the USSR and many projeett began to 
crowd the industrial skyline of India. Some 
succeeded and others did not do so 
well. But i^ncrally speaking, the com- 
, puTebensivc plans of economic .growth had 
wide gaps here and there, particularly « 
the s^ricuUural domain. Currency inflation 
took plkce on a grand scale, prices soared 
beyond all eapectations and enport* 
not keep . pace with. inpo«^ of fX>|icWw9>T» 


raw materials and milihii^ luwdwarn. Our 
achievements could not compare with japan’i 
which dated back to the latter half of the 
nineteenth, century. We have not been 
able to become self-supporting and we do not 
seem to be moving towards that position at 
a fast pace. This means more foreign ho- 

rrowings and facing a growing problem of 
payment of interest and instalments of the 
capital that India borrowed and would still 
be borrowing. As things are just now we 
arc having to import a lot of goods that, 
we should be making ourselves Wo are 
even having to import food grains in millions 
of tons. These arc not giving us a picture 
of a balanced* economy nor o^i'l^tf-sufficicncy. 
We ace hoping to see better times; but one 
cannot prophesy what will happen in the 
future with any degree of certainty as to 
the dates when our expectations will be 
fulfilled. 

Agriculture 

There hat been quite a bit of optimistic 
talk about the coming of a green revolution 
in India. This revolution refers to the 
cultivation of crops, the number of times in 
a year that crops were sown and the quanta 
perbigha, acre or hectare yielded at each 
cultivation. With artificial manuring and 
irrigation it is postible to grow two or 
three crops b a field and the yield also dep¬ 
ends on the sel^ctioh of seed, watering and, 
chemical manuriug. In India irrigation is 
parti all y, devclopwl and there is still a lot Of 
scope for increase ol pr^iiction only 
eloping irrigation. jCbeodcnl mahu^ is 

man ufkc tnred in India i but , we Idiport a lot 
too from for^ coiintibs. friction and 
manuring «ohaiid > hknd and if tl^«io: ab 
fuhy ariiogei slimslf auf^y income 

ourpyodttCtSon fo<^^ graiii^ finite bid 
oaahcftbi to g.oootiderable assfont;; Aadtiicr 
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matter aUo ri;qiur«i to be attended te. It 
is the matter of bringing m<i^ and mere 
ndiHculdv’^ie'iands under culttv^ potihg 
the Biididi J^eriod of Indian hittery India 'had 
only about half her land area under cultiva¬ 
tion. New lands began to be brought under 
cultivation by making. many places stone and 
kankar free and by provision of water supply 
through irrigational measures, and these 
developments increased the cultivable land 
area from half to a higher percentage. To-day 
we ^have much more land under culti¬ 
vation than . we had previously. There has 
been a sort of concentrated effort id certain 
areas to grow more food grains and the effort 
has not gone in vain. But there has not 
been any general increase all oyer India. 
Much remains to be done and when all plans 
and schemes go through we should be fully 
self-sufficient even when we have increases of 
population in the natural course of events. 
This increase of the land area under culti-. 
vation is very important and vita] in. view 
of the fact that increase of population b inevi¬ 
table and food supply for more people is 
a matter which cannot be side stepped. 
Population control b not impossible but so 
long as the people remain ;poor and unedu¬ 
cated family planning schemes cannot be 
put through in an effective manner There 
are no signs that our poverty and literacy 
tHroblems will be solved before another 
twenty five years. By that time our 
population will grow to a siae that need at 
lj»east tvrenty to thbty percent more food 
grains and food matcriab. Shall we be able 
to j^oduce all tbat extra food ? > . 

FipCr Shoirtfige Coutiniies 

It b difficoh to obtain newsprint paper or 
orittnary miU made pa|>er due to shortage of 
supply.bf boih faedim hhd India umde. goods. 

fi^ riAy^ paper to many 

who receivad import perm dw govma* 


iaeitt. The reasoh givtm , bp"' ftitem wm up/ 
suimly- Tbat means tbera b h ybrid shoratc ; . 
ofuevppHnt* Ou&uury udll itte teb ^ 

b difficult to find in the marltet; TIte reastim^; 
for thb is that profiters have ownered all avail¬ 
able supplies ; at least large quandtim and are 
selling the goods at a price which ip mbeh .. 
higher than the normal null rate. Thb 
tage of paper is making it difficult to get thinjp .: 
printed on time leading to shortage in the/ 
supplies of bodn of kinds over and above 
magazines and newspapers. The Govemiacht' 
are tryii^ their beSt to obtun paper* from/ 
fcMreign sources but so far they have not beCn 
able to secure enough supplies to break the 
rilms that are hoarding paper, and lelling only 
to those who are agreeing to pay a black market 
price. It is expected that the paper producers 
of Canada, Finland, Russia and Sweden will 
soon begin to ship sizeable quantities of 
paper to India and that Indian and* Bangla¬ 
desh manufacturers too will produce enough 
to make hoarding difficult and unprofitable. 
-Indian entrepreneura are also coming into 
the field of paper manufacture and the results 
of their new ventures will begin to ease the 
situation even before they can actually 
produce and put their goods in the 
market. 

Non-Aligned Countries and 
Alined Blocs 

ThCTe.rem.ny iMitioii. which de»>i be- 
long to any of the military blocs while thte'e 
are many others which have sighed treaties by 
the terms of ivhich they have to float <» sink 
with the other member nations of tterir'. 
groups. Thus the American bloc have naijions. 
'whiqh are bound. by treaties • tp act in a 
certain xhaimer in certain probable Clrciimt- 
tances. The Ribiian blpe tptf haVe their 
\ own pacb which bind thten to support one 
another if g^veh conditions .:deyelbpe4>^. China 
has, her latelbtei and have agream^titt with 
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them about which we do not know muchk 
The non-aligned nations have nothing against 
the aligned blocs, ^ndia' for instance does 
not belong to any bloc ; bu^ she has treaties 
and dealing with both the tJfSA and the USSR 
The Arab' countries appear to be friendly 
with both the USA and the USSR. They 
accept assistance from whoever aids them. Non 
aligned countries are known to be free nations 
and are accepted as such by the mi^tary (giants 
who believe in forming warlike alliances with 
Willing partner*. But when President Tito and 
Mrs. Gandhi discussed the policy of non- 
aligninent diey appeared to think that the 
great powers were inclined to create difficulties 
for the nomaligned , nations. It was hinted 
that the non-aligned nations were helped by 
the giants but their probable enemies were 
given arms and war materials too in order to 
force them to be prepared for war, at all times. 
The Arabs were helped by the Russians ; but 
the Americans too offer them help. The 
Arabs want aslistance to fight Israel. The 
Israelis are given large scale military aid by the 
USA. Very complicated indeed ! 

Snail Pox Ej^denic in Sdhar 

Small ?0x is raging in the state of Bihar. 
That means the Bihar people have been 
lecttng to get themselves vaccinated regularly 
for quite some years. Why the government of 
Bihar have allowed this to happen is not 
known to us but we know that the people of 
that state, the rural people in particular, are 
habitually reluctant to get vaccinated. There 
are apmc people in other parts of' the' country 
too <who donot look upon vaccination as a 


h^hly necessary pr«;i(tttiQn agaiiiit ayery 
tious and dangercnit disease; imt ffiey 
inmimbef. Tbese peopleaisohave some pseudo 
scientific cbjecdom ,to die sjwb^of i^irioping 
small pox anti-bodies in 'the body ^ letdng In 
s<Hue neutralised anti-bodies which the lymph 
used in vaadnati<m contains. But atmial 
Statistics prove that persons who are vaccina* 
ted r^[ularly seldom contact small pox. Those 
who donot take vaccination contact -^he 
disem quite often; It is accepted. by all 
knowl^eable pertoas and health experts that 
vaccinatiitti is the one and only .dcj^dable 
preventive of small pox diat is known in 
me<Bcal science. Those persons who refuse to 

be vaccinated are therefore endangering their 
own lives but also of others who emulated 
them in their anti-vaccination view point. 
Endangering one's own life is . a crime but it hi 
not a punishable offisnee. Endangering the 
lives of other peoide is a crime that is punish* 
able at law. The government therefore can 
make it compulsory for all persons to 
be vaccinated at least once evhry three yexrs. 
Those who refuse to take vaccination should 
be debarred from wmking in factories, trans^„ 

port organisations, schools, cbllsgin, ofiiceo and 
in other places where they .come in contact 
with Other people. Compulsory vaednadon 
will reduce the incidence of small pox to a 
very lowlevel and thus save thousands from dfs* 
figurement, blindness and death*. Stnall pox 
abo causes greUt suSerhig -and no one should 
avoid vaccination, vfhicb '4s} din only known, 
way to save one keif 

f^ malady. C/'*' 



FI<5HT THE PSYCHOLOGY OF. HARUAN WAITING 

SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKAR 


Suddenly the persecutian of the Harijani, 
which hai been going on for ages without any¬ 
body seeming to notice it, hai become news— 
frohf page news. It has also become the 
talking point of intellectuals and politicians 
who want to be regarded |as forward-looking. 
Indeed, the theme has gained such an impor¬ 
tance that President V. V, Girt has suggested 
the amendment of Article 17 of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India to provide for imposition of 
capital punishment on those ^ho practised 
untouchability. To the extent that good 
words are to be preferred to bad words, 
certainly this new trend is welcome. For 
under some circumstances, the veneer of 
hypocrisy can be some protection vis-a-vis 
unashamed proclamation of the righ|t of the 
mighty to persecute the weaker ones. As. the 
great Frenchman, Rochefoucauld, observed, 
hypocrisy is the tribute vice pays to virtue. 
All my life I have declared my opposition to 
hypocrisy. But confronted with unabashed 
gloriBcation of crime and corruption, I have 
npw come to revise my earlier stand of an 
unqualified denunciation of hypocrisy and feel 
that even hypocritical adherence to virtue is 
to be preferred'to a shamelcse resort to corrup¬ 
tion and the*, oppression of thn. weak. An 
exnmpln may help ih making my stand tUto, 

' In np^ahy countries the practice is observed 
thati ^ ^hvn corruption, is nxpoicd, powerful 
pertly" ihy<rtye<i ^ go out of . public 
ifti br-0urser^o* Wkuse^ho^^ 


in public life are all good ones but beenu^^' 
the desire is to have a front suggesting 
virtue is being adhered to. This, is eertainl^J 
better than a situation which we And today in 
our country where persons against whom' 
grave charges of corruption have been made., 
or proved are allowed to hold high olheet' 
under the Government and are also honoured 
publicly in social life. 

Therefore, the pronouncements in favour 
of the Harijaiu, who are at the lowest ladder; 
of the social hierarchy, have to be welcomedi 
even though these are of no avaM in protecting 
the Harijans from the moat cruel physical 
punishment being inflicted fay the rich with 
the active connivance of the Government^ 
agencies. At the same time it has to be rcali- r, 
sed that there is no question of such publjffi / 
statements contributing to improvement of the . 
condition of Harijans in this country.: Oh tbe.: 
other hand, it would be childish not to 
through the utterly puerile character of thhte 
loud-mouthed proclamations. Here I wish; to 
point a danger that has arisen in this countiy 
specifically. It is this: The mpt radical" 
pronouncements being made by persons ;in/: 
governmental authority havipg beeii' matcbe^.l; 
with actions going to the contrary hm tbrenm-'', 
ned to' inject an atmosphere ^df cynicism by'i 
robbing tfae words of their cohtettt. valuer No.; 
doubt,. tfhis!^ phenomenon of the low of signlfi-f' 
cance of wotds has been obterved all throti^h' 
history and not only in our country alone- 
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And this is one reason why prat^cally in all 
the langiiages there are more than one word to 
convey a particular sense. An analytical study 
of the evolution of words would bring out 
this point conclusively. The practical mani¬ 
festation of the programme, of garlbl hatao is 
there for all to see in the agency of the people 
and requires no comment. Similarly, the 
effectiveness of the slogans regarding the 
punishment of hoarders and profiteers through 
the enforcement of Defence of India Rules is 
also a standing joke staring in the face of the 
rulers. 

If an administration has not been able, if 
it. was ever willing, to spare the people the 
privation of going without food when such a 
deprivation threatened to tiun the bulk of 
public opinion against the rulers, who have to 
, observe the formality of securing public 
endorsement through elections, it cannot be 
expected to have any greater motivation or 
ability to protect the hapless Harijans, who 
are non-citizens for ail practical purposes, 
from the exploitation of the rich on whose 
support the administration survives, and for 
whose benefit the Government in this country 
h*a ficted so far. In any case the history of 
implementation of the constitutional 
prot^ision for the reservation of jobs for schedu- 
' led castes and tribes is air eloquent testimony 
of . the utter inability, if not downright 
unwillingness, of the Government to act up to 
the constituuonal directive. When constitu- 
. tionai laws, whose implementation did not 
’ . pose any direct threat to the supremacy of the 
remained unimplemented, how far is it 
loanable to suppose that an amended provi- 
|;;iiba imposing a much greater punishment on 
f 'ihe rich would be enforced by the very same 
Xdministradon ? 

/ The point may be raised why laws have not 
been able to provide relief to Harijans in this . 
countr/^ I'he answer is tobe sought in the 


psycholt^cal factors* No doubts this‘psycho¬ 
logy b very much rooted in the material 
inequality of the citizens of this country. 
Nevertheless, id any practical programme it is 
the psychology which has to be attacked first, 
since without mounting an attack on this v 
psychology there is no possibility of bringing 
about a change in the material inequality 
dividing citizens. In such a situation one 
section tends to be aggressive while the other 
becomes passively tolerant of many acts of 
injustice. On the one hand the feeling of 
helplessness has to be changed labile on the 
other the aggressiveness has to be curbed. 
This Would call for action in several directions 
at the same time. To create a climate for 
changing this psychology the most uncompro¬ 
mising criticism has to be made of the failure 
to implement the Constitution in thfs respect. 

The first step in this direction virould be 
not to periuit ministers and civil servants to 
say anything which they are not going to 
implement immediately. Perhaps in no other 
country of the world ruling politicians get an 
opportunity to talk like leaders of the opposi¬ 
tion as the ministers do in this country. To 
take Mr. Girl’s example, why should he remain 
President even for a day when he finds the 
Government headed by him has failed to 
implement the Constitution ? . Rather than 
make a sp^h he should have initiatcd.action 
through administrative channels to do what 
he believes ought to be done. But no politi¬ 
cian is willing to taclU^ the task of administra¬ 
tive toning up. Because that calls for a deeper 
study of a problem and involves accepting 
specific retpohsibiiity. Hb- limitation b liable 
to be expmed to feveryone in no time. But 
speech-making has no liability, particularly if 
one is in goveanment. Ineffectual speeefat*- 
making on matters of moment thrcadeni to d^i 
public sensibility about it much . in ' the smhei 
way most Indians ^fail to. W ;s!^k;^» 
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chiklren, women and the a^ed begging on tbe 
ftr^ts to -.which they havo'become iA<hi|bfeQl 

tfajrongh GQiutaot .expomre* 

Speaking of a concrete prograg^me for 
changing the psychology and the material 
conditions of Harijan baiting, the most impor* 
tant thing is to impart education to as large a 
number of harijans as possible. This would 
give them new ability, new self-confidence, a 
wider outlook and courage to . defend them¬ 
selves against injustice. To know the diffe¬ 
rence education brings about in barijans one 


has; only to look about bnt^if. ediWM^' 

Cion that envied Dr, B. fl.- AmbedlplS k. 
overcome the disabilities of tniaerabh*'' 
existence as a harijan., Without etlucatfoih 
Mr, Jagiivan Ram or Mr. Bhola Paswim. 
would not be what they are today, .No one. 
can dare to miibehave with an eduOaied 
harijan. Moreover, education of the. Harijant 
also opens the prospect of a better econondb^ 
life for many and thus can provide a strong; 
impetus to the movement for curbing the. 
■psychology of harijan baiting. 


TRENDS IN MODERN DRAMA 

K. K. CHATTERJEE 


“ The historian, essentially, wants more 
documents than he can really use ; the drama¬ 
tist only wants more liberties than he can 
really take.” This remark of Henry James is 
an appropriate comment on the drama of the 
age of Brecht and Beckett, of Anouilh and 
O’Neill, of “Hair” and “Oh Calcutta!” 
Freedom from established convention, freedom 
of expression,. and ceaseless experimentation 
have been the most remarkable trends of the 
modern drama depending for response on a 
wide and varied audience. We have plays 
where the characters sit and talk for hours 
with no recognisable action, as in O'Neill’s 
Long Ooy*? Journey Into Night, and we have a 
play by Beckett, which lasts for only a few 
minutes; We have Ionesco’s burlesque with a 
serious message in which the inhabitants of 
'the town turn into rhinoceroses,- huddUpg the 
abiUrdisi timetfc iuto terrifying symbols. We 
had n John ^bomc making anger a 
moii^ and tirnde staget^orthy, exceriatiag the 


then Tory Government by volleys of disgust* 
And we have another leading young play¬ 
wright; Harold Pinter, devoted to the irra¬ 
tionality of every-day life, who said to the 
director of his baffling plays t “Of course wC 
don’t know what the audior’t intentions are 
here,” meaning that the drama^t as a person 
has no more ability to explain his own work, 
than the ordinary person. We are subjected 
to a three-hour marital brawl in Alhee’s VV/io’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf with outrageous Kxua) 
frankness and we have plays like 
Calcutta !” with pruriency and nudity as; ily 
chief preoccupation. . Fre^om of foiU3[k 
freedom o.f expression, freedom of mores 
every where. The people who are ijo^ediattty 
behind us have been exemplary. ;in thetir qUeil 
for new techniques, new them^ yiew. esprilh 
ssion. O’Neill' ceaselessly ex^rimeat^^l^c^ 
play to play till the last days of his liff^ 

. Brecht may be considmd a ^hole drapli^ 
movement in bimseif, i 
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. Yet, experlmenul as it hat been, the Expressioaiits, the Irish Thei^ 
modern drama has not turned its back on and individual playwrights 
tradition. On the contrary, it ha* given tradi- a strong tendency toward this kind of a 


• i^ 0 OL a lively recognition, looking almost as 
^ ntoch bacVward as forward, * Shakespeare and 
Moliere, Strindberg and Ibien, Chekhov and 
,Gorky not only continue to draw large 
audiences, but also inspire the themes and 
style of new playwrights. For example, 
Stoddard*s Rospnerantz and Culldenstern are 
. Dead, taking its cue from Hamlet ; for example, 

‘ O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, modelled on 
Gorky’s Lower Depths. 

A lively theatre cannot afford to reject the 
masterpieces of the past, and one of the 
remarkable modern trends in drama is that 
it has shown a keen sensitiveness to past 
voices and visions, to past style* and techni¬ 
ques. The modern playwrights and producers 
have ranged over a vast tract of lime to 
meet the ancients, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, the Roman dramatisU, and 
the Elizabethans. The interest in the past 


language. ‘ 

The #awatenes8 of the great classical 
heritage of Greece and Rome has led in drama 
as in poetry, for example, of T. S. Eliot, and. 
in novel, fdr example, of James Joyces to 
adaptations of classical thems and njyths to 
modem life. To give only a few examplest 
Eliot’s Family Reunion, based on the Ormteian 
theme, of Aeschylus, Jean Paul Sartre’s the 
Flies, based on the same, though at a play very 
different from Eliot’s, O’Neill’s Mourning 
Becomes Electro, Jean Giradoux’i many ;play8 
on the classical myths and Biblical storid*^ ' 
^ ynge’s very moving “Riders to the 
based powerfully on Greek fat^ism. 

The classical influence on the modetn 
drama tells only of the latter’* dissatisfaction 
with the realistic prose drama that dominated 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu¬ 
ries. Though the socialist consciousness of 


! masterpieces is not limited to mere revivals,' of 
which we have many too, in th's age of curio- 
. i}ty about the past. The modern drama has 
.sought to imitate and experiment with the 
\amcient drama, including the Greek drama, 
which has led to the use, among other things, . 
of verse as the medium of oxpresiion resulting 
in a resurgence of the poetic drama, form that 
. the nineteenth century tritsd in vain to revive. 

The popularity of the poetic drama in turn 
' has motivated many playwrights into breaking 
away from the realistic prose of everyday hfc 
« .in favour of a lyrical, figurative,^ and impre¬ 
ssionistic language medium^ mixing poetry and 
} prose* svhich appeals powerfully to the modern 
(. '■ psycho, eager to explore the possibilities of 
poetry on the stage, an cagernesp that is 
.jimpnntible for a powerful Ungmsde medium 
i^uitipg from a fusion of poetry and prOee 
ii;'belug a new style of drainndc llie 


such talented playwrights as Scan O’Casey 
and Arthur Miller has made brilliant use of 
realism and naturalism in plays like Juno and 
the Paycock and Death of a Salesman ■ the play¬ 
wrights of our time have moved from realism 
and naturalism to psychology, as Tertessc 
Williams, exprcKHonism as the Hairy Ape. 
signals, and to a restless avant-gardism, which 
has adherents too many and too transient to 
name. The latter owe a deep debt to the 
Absurdist theatre of (Senet, Beckett,, ond 
Ionesco. Beckett’s Wonting for Codot, with 
exquisitely cadp^cedJNrtqpil^*^ ,phftosophi<»l- 

iricompreheniibiiity.Hti binafr^ ibiur^'ty nhd 

nihilism has roceiytd n worWwde 
as a itiasterpieoe and has become a* ttouhK^' 
symbpFofpoiHi-Wsir dkop dmjmir a^ 

mond'deititttdoni. 

'The 



to thofae, octioDt to «ymbo)^ moaning 
to in|f»te|y, and l)y eteating a donigraliag 
atmoiphere of ntl^iHsmi they largely dea^ve 
their a|>peal from their preoccupation with the 
human condition, ’but the continuity of their 
.vogue may^ be threatened with atrophy from 
their own absurdist, if not negative, philosophy 
itself. 

Existentialism is one of the nomble schools 
of modern philosophy, and its chief neo* 
Marxist proponent Sartre, also happens to be 
the Central figure of the existential drama, 
committing his plays like the Flies and No Exit 
to deeply philosophical analyses of the human 
condition, a subject, if nothing else, that ties 
him up with the Absurdists. With his combi¬ 
nation of intellectuality and dramatic crafts¬ 
manship, Sartre is undoubtedly the greatest 
living figure ivt the drama of ideas, and though 
in this he invites comparison with Shaw, the 
latter has fallen behind a Europe burned in 
the purgatory of the Second World War. 

Both the Absurdists and the Existential 
playwrights have refiected the moral and 
intellectual trends of our time, a deep meta¬ 
physical concern with the human situation, 
turning the stage into a place for forging the 
awareness of our age, and has thus made the 
modern drama relevant to contemporary life. 
The modern stage has become an anvil for 
hammering out the raw.materials of contem¬ 
porary experience. 

It is being relevant that the abiding interest 
of an art form lieaand nowhere it this aware¬ 
ness HKtfe present than in modern dnma, and 


yet it it difficult to tty of it tbai it ie only 
.and' not that* It vmt Benjontoh whoi4^ 
that ffie ttage but echom>badk the pubHc Vdkse; 
But the public of our ‘ time ipeak wiidi mn^ 
voices and their multitude of echoes can 
heard in the wide world of moddn diatOl^ 
Though it is premature and beyond thotOI, 
of this brief essay to consider those plays 
run from one triumphant year to another 
London,, New York, and San FraacitiElih; 
because they have not yet graduated from 
theatre Into literature, a play like ‘''Siair'^ 
which we have already mentioned, with iH 
matrix of rede fest, and its message of a free 
and songful life, is in fact a sharp critidsm of 
war and war-making Presidents. It has been 
a theatrical phenomenon of our time and has 
shown the liveliness of the theatre as a medium 
of rebellious social protest. 

In conclusion we say that with the plays of 
master playwrights like Brecht, Sartre, Cainoti 
Beckett, Ionesco, Genet, Giradoux, 0’Nei1|, 
and Tenessee Williams the modern theatre basy 
as never before since the age of Shakespesare, 
become a mirror of the contemporary mindi. 
But the dramatists of our time have alsO 
sought to be relevant by various other ways^ 
and not seldom, as we have seen, by reviving 
and experimenting with classical drama, Wi|ett 
we consider that fact, we realise that the 
m&dern playwrights have sought to mirror* 
not only our own time, but all time, 'all 
experiences, and that indeed is the miiUil 
ambitious goal aimed at by amy other contem» 
porary art form. 
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The Eastern Ghat Section of the Ganjam 
district of Orissa was known as the Maliah 
country. The important Zemindari of that 
area was Ghumsur. Ganjam district came 
under the control of the East India Company 
in 1765, when the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam 
issued a Tarman* transfemng the North 
Circar region extending from Ganjam in Orissa 
to Nellore in Andhra Pradesh from the Nizam 
of Hyderabad to the English East India 
Company. 

Even though the East India Company took 
possession of the Ganjam District in 1765 it 
had to struggle for Seven decades to consoli¬ 
date its position in that area. It had to face 
the formidable opposition from the local 
Zamindars who refused to accept the British 
overlordship^ and tried to assert their indepen¬ 
dence. 

Among the Zemindars of Ganjam those of 
Ghumsur proved to be the most rebellious. 
They were the *'most-ancient and most power¬ 
ful among the Rajas ip Ganjam”. During the 
years 1759-1766, when anarchy prevailed in 
Ganjam the Raja of Ghumsur, Krishna Bhanja, 
occupied twenty-three haveli or Government 
Village^ outside his Zemindari. He returned 
Only thirteen of them to the East-India 
Company when it took possession of the 
Ganjam Distriet in 1766. 

The Revolt of Vikrama Bhanja 1778-^79 t 
Krishna Bhanja died in 1773 and was suocee- 
'ded, by hie Son, Vikrama Bhanja. Soon after 
dit accession of Vikrama Bhanja^ the i^t 
India Company increased its yearly tribute 
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from Ghumsur, from Rs. 30,000/-to 
Rs, 50,000/-. Vikrama Bhanja refused to pay 
the increased tribute. The East India 
Company there upon decided to take punitive 
action against him. In 1778, the Company's 
troops at Aska over-ran the whole Estate of 
Ghumsur. Vikrama Bhanja fled to the 
neighbouring territory which was then under 
the control of the Marathas. He also 
succeeded In recapturing an important fort in 
his territory, called Vishnu Chakra. The 
Company, therefore, resumed military opera¬ 
tions against him. 

Vikrama Bhanja now proceeded to 
Vijayanagaram and took shelter with its ruler 
Sitarama Rajah. -Meanwhile the Company 
made Lachman Bhanja, the brother of 
Vikrama Bhanja the ruler of Ghumsur. On 
the death of Lachman Bhanja in 1788, his Son 
Srikara Bhanja became the ruler. 

The Revolt of Srikara Bhanja, lSOO-1801. 

On becoming the ruler Srikara Bhanja, 
found himself and his estate completely in the 
hands of the Sowcars or money-lenders. The. 
Sowcars collected revenue and stood lu 
sureties -for the tribute payable by the 
Zamindar to the Company. Jhey vvere rnpa- 
cious and exeroiicd tyranical control. oyiw the 
Zemindars^'. Srikara Bhanja suBeired great 
htpniliation at the hands of the Sowcari .kDd > 
also the collect or,of Ganjam, Shodgrafs. 

In 1800 Srttcara Bhanja rebeUed aipm^t thd' 
Company. HOwasrapported by Maid , 
of Vgayabagaram. ' Xt was a fimnidab^ 



bin^tion. -/The towns orBerhampur «nid( Asia 
were threatened on the one side by the forces 
of . Man! Deo and/on the other by Ghuhisur 
Paika. ^ IShe combination of these two force* 
would have spelt disaster to the Britub. To 
prevent their combination, the Company sent 
an army under the Command of I^t. Col. 
Smith, hf^hwhile, the Zemindar of Sergada 
also revolted against the Ctu|||^any and joined 
his forcM with those pf wmi Deo. Smi£ 
intercepted the combined forces of Sergada 
and ^Mani Deo at Sergada. In a Skirmish 
that took place, the Zemindar of Sergada was 
killed. His death demoralised other Zemindars 
who were waiting in the wings to take arms 
against the Company. But Jagannath Deo of 
Parlakimidi supported Srikara Bhanja. There* 
upon the Company deputed Col. Marley with 
two battalions to reduce the rebels. Marley 
was vested with high powers to award death 
penalty to the rebels. 

N Marley reached Ganjam on 2 May 1801 
and stated operations against the rebels. He 
attacked the rebel strong-hold, the fort at 
Kallada on 14 May, 1801. The Fort fell into 
the Company’s hands after offering stiff 
resistance. The rebels then retreated into the 
jangle. Company’s forces pursued them and 
ori 23 May 1801 captured the Fort of Durga 
Prasad. By October 1801, almost the entire 
Ghutnsur came under the|Gompany’8 control. 
Srikara Bhanja was deposed and his son 
Damaiyaya Bhanja was made ruler in his 
stead. But. the disturbances in Ghumsur 
continutsd, Srikara Bhanja retired into the 
hilb and. continued to give trouble to the 
Qon^any. The Company therefore tried to 
conciliate him by alloting to him tome 
iviutahas (villages) in the Zemindari for bis 
maintezurnce. 

t 

The tiew ruler Damanjaya proved to be a 
tyrant. He indulged in all hind# of attoeities 
inelttdiiig tjhe of hu wyn xdaxhtt. He 


ewtt deposed m 1815' and'ipirt' 
of CBsengiidpat. The Zbihindaii' ^!'ehui' 
to the Ma^na Goyernttdst In i8l9|, Srik^i 4 
Bhanja, was allowed to beoi^o the inder dC;\ 
Ghumiur vn his promise to pay an 
tribute of Re. 75,000 to the Gompanyi . Wvi^, ) 
.1819 to 1830, he paid the. tribute regnkmb^« ' 
But la 1831 be defaulted the payment and .; 
relinquished his Zemindari. Thereupon tlm ] 
Zemindari was once again bmtowed U|^ 
Dhananjaya Bhanja who had all idong been ai ' 
State Prisoner at Chengalpat. 

The Revolt of 1835-1836 

In 1835 Dhananjaya defaulted the payment 
of tribute to the Company. So Company’! ; 
forces proceeded into Ghumsur territory and 
occupied the Fort of Kallada on 9 November, 
1B35. Dhananjaya fled to the hills where ho 
died in December 1835. After the death of 
Dhananjaya hb brothers Brandaban Bhanja, 
Jagannath Bhanja, Dora Bisoi, Bonia Khondo 
continued flght in alliance with, the local hill 
,tribe called the Khonds. The Khonds who 
were experts in hill warfare gave serious 
trouble to Company’s forces. Therefore 
Mr. Stephenson, the Collector of Ganjam 
guggested to the Madras Government to 
depute some Officer with higher power to' 
deal with the situation sternly. The Madras 
Government decided to put an end io 
Ghumsur troubles onceond for all, by under¬ 
taking a full military campaign. George . 
Russel who had luccesifully put down the 
Parlakimedi revolt was named as Special 
Commissioner in 1836, 

The second campaign began in February - 
18,36. The troops under the |Commaad of 
Capt. Butler attacked the rebel strmigholds 
of Kallada, Galeri and Durga Prasad ait^ 
occupied them Without, much difficulty. But 
the Company’s troops encountered great.: 
difficulty after they crossed the GM* bud 
entered the Maliab countiy. The khonds 
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harassed the troops. Two officers Lt. 
Browley and Ensign Gibbon lost their lives. 
The rebel leaders escaped into the neighbou¬ 
ring Slates of Daspalla and Nayagarh. But 
the Company authoritias compelled the Rajas 
of these two States to deliver up the rebels. 
Some of the rebels were in a critical position 
as they had no place to take refuge. The 
approach of the rainy season saved the situa¬ 
tion for the rebels as the Company’s troops 
were withdrawn from the Maliahs. 

Russel resumed the operations in November 
1836. The rebel leaders who escaped into the 
Baud State were captured. The Khonds also 
sued for peace. The "campaign was success¬ 
fully concluded by the end of 1836, 

The Zetnindari was forfeited to the Madras 
Government. The ring leaders were put to 
death and the Bhanja family members were 
removed to Vellore. I’hus Ghunisur which 


was in disturbed State since 1768 was finally 
pacified in 1836. 

(In recognition.of the Services rendered by 
George Russel, a small village at the .entrance 
of the Ghats was named after him as Russel 
Konda. It is about fifty miles west of 
Berharapur the chief city of Ganjam District. 
Recently the name Russel Konda was changed 
as Bhanja Nagar^ honour of the Great Oriya 
poet Upendra Bh^ja.) 
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MEDITERRANEAN ORIGIN OF THE VEDIC PEOPLE 

BY LAWYER 


The Vedic Aryans came to the Indian 
frontier in 2500 B.C. ; their ancestors had' 
migrated towards the East from Crete and the 
Mediterranean shores in about 3100 B.C,; 
on their way, they and their descendents had 
lived in Mesopotamia during the intervening 
centuries (3100-2500 B.C.), It it these Vedic 
people that we meet with in the Rigveda 
(2500 B.C.). That, in substance, is the basic 
theme of this article. 

But, then, wh^t is the evidence for this 
rather unusual sort of theory we are propoun¬ 
ding ? None whatever. Ancient history 
consists of conjectures rather than of hard 
facts. There was no writing in those days 
and therefore no records of events. Nor is 
archaeological evidence always forthcoming 
concerning such events. In the absence of 
thme two, even reasonable conjectures become 
difficult to draw, and the migration which we 
envisage, can therefore be only conjectural. 
Fortunately there are some words philologieally 
common between the communities living on 
the two sides which may help us in conjectu- 
ruig about their identity. But even here we 
have to femember' that the words are chiefly 
names of persons and tribes, and therefore 
these aye not s^ctly *philolo|pcal' identities. 
Nam^ Jin moit easM hbve^tm nv^ing* so 
we flat deprfvisd of in hhUt vcriicatioa 
whi<^ a eame^sf^dtiig huiuno imtn hbve foe jiti. 
identity with another, tt. is the^ limita¬ 


tions clearly undantood that we proceed to 
substantiate the theory that we have noted 
above. It is obvious that if the names com-■ 
pared are the same we should succeed, but if 
they arc not, we must fail. 

It may be pointed out before coming to Uie 
subject that almost all scholars agree that the 
Vedic Aryasu came to the Indian frontier from 
'somewhere*. We are merely specifying the 
place by adding that they came from Grtm 
and the adjoining Mediterranean shores. li 
may also be noted that in this we are making 
two assumptions, namely, ffiat they came there 
in 2S00 B.C., and that they did thh for the. 
first time in the course of their, miration. The^ 
latter, in fact, is a mere corollary of thel^ 
migration, and nerd not be seperately proved. 
But it must be taken into account because of 
its importance. The former has been a bone 
of contention between the Emt and the West. 
Almost all Indian scholers believe that they 
came long before 2503 B.C., while almost all 
those in the West, believe tliat they cmne Jong 
after that point of time. The diflTerence in 
their estimates ranges between over a theusmid 
years. We, for our part, have hypothetically 
taken a period which accords with our own 
conclusions from a same-soundiof name. 
Narmer, the first Pharao of Egypt (3100 B.C.), 
we tuggmt, may be the enemy Narmer 
mfntioiitd in the Rigveda (I1-13-8), 
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For the better appreciation of the time* 
factor of the Vedic period it would also be 
desirable to refer to what may be called a 
puzzle of Vedic chronology. There are said 
to be three or four astronomical statements in 
post'Vedic books which 'throw light on the 
Vedic period but scholars do not see them in 
the same perspective. The earliest of these 
occurs in the Shata Fatha Brahmana. It 
•ays—‘The Pleiades do not swerve from the 
east.* The Indian astronomers say that this 
was possible only in 3300 B.G. but the German 
scholar Winternitz was of opinion that at the 
most it could be possible in 2500 B.C. Simi¬ 
larly the work called Taittirecya Samhitaa 
•ays—‘The vernal equinox in the beginning of 
the year is in the Pleiades.’ The Indians 
interpret this as being possible in 2350 B.C., 
but -Bentley, Whitney and Weber|,find 1426 
B.C. at its correct period. The Indians in 
way also say that the astronomical work 
Vedaaaga Jyotisha wu written in 1400 B.C., 
but Maa Muller calculated the period (by his 
own astronomer) as 1192 B.G. It was only 
Prof, Hermann Jacobi amongst the Westerners 
who leaned towards the earlier dates and held 
that the Rigveda was composed in 4300 B.G. 

The difTcrcncc of time between the Rigveda 
Samhitaa and these books called the Brahma- 
nas should be nearly a thousand years. That 
appears from the contents of the texts very 
clearly. The name Asura, lor example, is 
mythified by the latter, the word shudra is 
used instead of Dasyu etc. etc. The caste 
system seems already to have taken root when 
the latter came into existence. With these 
preliminary remarks we may now turn to the 
subject itself. 

Megasthenes, the Ambassador of Seleucus 
at the court of king Chandragupta (310-300 
B.G.), in his book now lost, says that the 
'Indian Herakles* lived 154 generations after 
[>ionyso» i.e. 6451 years after him. 


What does he mean by ’Indian Heraklest ? 
Was there an Indian god who was similar to 
the Greek hero ? 

On comparing the legends of Herbies and 
Shri-Hari, we find that there are many resem¬ 
blances between the two. If at all they had a 
common origin, the two people would be 
racially cognate. But if some Indians plagia¬ 
rised from the Greek legends, this would not 
necessarily be so. It is an equal chance that 
they had a common sourse or that they were 
plagiarised by the Indians from the Greeks. 
But then what are the resemblances between 
them ? Can we really say that the legends 
are alike ? 

In the first place the names Herakles and 
Shri-Hari sound somewhat alike. In addition, 
Herakles’ mother was Alkmene, Shri-Hari’s 
wife, Rukminee. The nurse of Apollo was 
Puthon, the demoness who suckled Shri-Hari 
was Pootanaa, When Hera suekled the new¬ 
born Herakles, be bit so hard that she threw 
him away. In the case of Shri-Hari, Pootanaa 
gave him a poisonous suck in order to kill 
him, but he sucked so hard that the demoness 
herself perished. The birth of Shri-Hari 
resembles that of Perseus, his death that of 
Aaillcs. The story of the river-god Achclous 
in his fight with Herakles resembles that of 
Shishupal’s fight with Shri-Hari. Narakaasura 
and Muraari remind us of Antaios and 
Murena. In this way all. principal events of 
Shri-Hart’s legends have corresponding 
details in Herakles’ legends. Herakles’ story 
was current in Homer’s time (1000*960 B.C.) 
while Shri Hari’s story cannot be pushed back 
beyond 500 B.C. The Indian story seems to 
have been an imitation of the Greek one 
because it looks like an artificial one attributed 
to an infant god, which wc can understand btit 
not believe. Herakles’ legend, on the other 
hand, is so natural that its unbelievable part 
is simply ignored. 
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One of the cventi of Shri-Heri^t life mey 
be noted with particular attention becauie it 
helps in speculating about the chronological 
order of hit legend and its ethnological bearing 
on its promoters. Shri-Hari and the people 
of Mathura left that region and went to 
Guzrath because of the fear of Kaala«yawana. 
This liamc is significant. Yawana, its second 
part, is not originally a Sanskrit word. It is 
adopted from those Greeks who were called 
lonians. Their original for it is /ones. This, 
in the earlier epic times, was /oon-es, the 
lonians. Emperor Asheka, in one of his 
pillar inscriptions, uses the latter form (Ion) as 
‘Antiyoke yon raajaa*, i.c. Antiochus, the 
king of the lonians. (260 B.C.). It appears 
that it was first adopted as yawana and not 
as yon. This might perhaps mean that it 
was adopted in about 1000 B.G. which 
accorded with the epic times of the Greeks 
rather than in about 300 B.C. which accorded 
with their classical times. The Shoora-Senas, 
who first promoted the legend, were Yadus by 
race, and attempt is made later on to show 
that the lonians could not have been other 
than the Yadus. 

Shri'Hari had many names and epithets, 
and the question is whether some of them are 
not Sanshrit forms of Greek words, or Sanskrit 
names which have a Greek story behind them. 
Keshava, Namyana, Murari, Madhu>soodan 
are Sanskrit names no doubt but their origin 
might be traced in the West, Take the case 
of the epithet Shri>vatsa*laanchana. What 
does it mean ? It is explained as ‘the god 
who bears the circular mark like the one 
caused by die angry sage Durwaasa who had 
kicked someone*, or ‘who bears the circular 
mark of wfiite hair like an auspicious calP. 
This is simply insupportable. The word 
laancbana is {Primarily a word of censure or 
repfoacb, or of a stigma or stain. It docs not 
mewk merely a mark. So the «]^thet, on a 



pldn reading,, should mean *a god who bear'l'^ 
the stigma (laanchana) of the child or children 
(vatsa) of Shree*. Shree is a nathe of Shrf*. 
Hari’s consort, and the word also means goo 4 ': 
fortune, wealth prosperity etc. In other wordt,,^; 
it should mean ‘the god who bears the stigmi/; 
of (killing) the children (vatsa) of (his owls 
consort) Shree’ (Here). Now this is approi^ ' 
priate for Heraklei because he had killed bis . 
own children by Megara, his first wife. Shri* 
Hari had never killed his children and incurred, 
no stigma. But the Sanskrit epithet attaches 
to him without any story to support it. 

If we assume for a moment that the legend 
of Shri'Hari is imitated from that of Heraklei, 
we naturally want to know as to who bad 
promoted the latter. It was at least partly in.. 
existence in Homer’s time. If we look to' 
Homer’s two brief references to the sons of^ 
Herakles as fighting in the Trojan War (1180 ' 
B.C.), and to the birth of that hero hiroselfj. 
we can conclude that it was in existence then'; 
at least to a partial extent. Herakles, accor*;;: 
ding to this account, must have lived one'' 
generation earlier than that war. The people 7 
who ruled Greece at that time .were the , 
Atreidsof Mycenae, the capital of Argos* 
They warred with the Trojans of PhrygiOf 
Looking at it in this way, we come accrCfS « 
the following startling equations of Greek andC;' 
Vedic names, namely, 

Vcdic Greek 

Turwasoos, Trees, the Trojans 
Druhyus, Doriecs, the Dorians 

Bhrigus, Phruges, the Phrygians 

Aurwas, Aiolies, (he Aeolians 

Atris, Atrides, the Atreids 

Bhojas, Phokaies, the Phocians 

(Modern Fouges) 

Brisayas. Brusioi, the Brysians, 

Bhsusrataas, Pheretiadcs, the Pheretians 

Debt, Dahae, the Dahaeans of the 

Danube 
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Paaraawataas, 

Aargeekas, 

Aryai, 

Aan*artaas, 

Piyarus, 

Anua or 

Aanawas, 

Yadus 


Epirotes, the Epirots 
Argeioi, the Argives. 

Arii, the Aryans (Thrace). 
Anartoi, 

Picroi (Macedonia) 

Ainianes (South Thessaly) 
laones, the lonians, (feminine 
las lados, plural lades) 


These Greek names or at least some of 
them arc so strikingly Vedic, that we may 
almost believe that the last (Yadus>Iaones) is 
also a correct equation. If this is true, Yawana 
(laon) could be cognate with Yadu ! 


Considered by the token of language, the 
Greek world of the classical days consisted 
chiefly of the Aeolians, lonians, Dorians and 
the Athenians. The earliest were the Aeolians, 
the latest, the Dorians. It appears that before 
this pattern was reached, there must have 
been as many dialects as tribes in about (1600 
B.G.) Some tribes must have spoken almost 
the same dialects though they lived apart, but 
tome may have spoken dialects of Sanskrit as 
well. The Arii (Aryans,) for example, may 
well have had a mother tongue which accorded 
with their tribal name. The Phrygians, who 
bear a Sanskrit name, must have spoken 
Sanskrit before they, swit( hed off to Greek, 
and so on. 

By the token of the Trojan divi.«ion into 
warring elements, the Phrygians arc a celebra¬ 
ted Sanskrit tribe, while their enemies, the 
Achaians, disclose no certain Sanskrit equiva¬ 
lent But they give Atreids, (Atris) ai the 
V name of their rulers, just as the former give 
Troy and Trojans. Danaoi was the other 
name used for them by Homer, and it is 
obviously the tame as the Sanskrit Daanawaas. 
Wc may therefore conclude that the Axaians 
were the real ‘Greeks’ with whom the Danaoi 
Mdsgled in the south of the Peloponnessus, and 


the Sanskrit-speaking tribes in the north of 
Greece and in Asia Minor. 

The question, however, is whether the 
Sanskrit-speaking people who thus mixed with 
the Greeks had re-migrated to the West from 
India in about 1700 B.C. or whether they 
were a local people speaking Sanskrit who 
had not gone to India with the Vedic Ar>ans 
in 2500 B.C. This question cannot be directly 
answered now, though the presence of the 
Mittani people in Syria in the fourteenth 
century shows as if some of the Vedic Indians 
had migrated to the West say, in 1700 B.C. or 
thereabout, and it is these that wc meet with 
in the Iliad. 

The Aiolic, Ionic, Aftick and Doric, were 
the four principal dialects of Greece in the 
classical days. These, according to our theory, 
would be the languages of the Aurwa, Yadu 
and Druhyu people (Attic, or Athenian alone 
being untraceable). But then if these and 
other Sanskrit-.spcaking people conquered the 
Greeks, why did they give up their Sanskrit 
language and adopt tJreek instead ? They 
must have been there in large numbers because 
they subjugated the whole of Greece. Yet, 
they have to be held as accepting not only the 
language but even the gods of the conquered. 
How can that be ? 

Greek is the second greatest language of 
the world. Somebody had developed it to its 
greatness. Who was it if not the people 
whose names it bears for the different dialects ? 
Taka the case of the Doric dialect. It was the 
language of the Dorians. These people, 
according to us, arc the Vedic Druhyui, who 
were of 2500 B.C., while the Dorians of Greece, 
known to history, were only of 900 B.C. and 
not bafore. Doiic-is a dialect of Greek and so 
the Dorians were Greeks in 900 B.C. If they 
were, then it stands to reason that they were 
Greeks in 1700 B.G. also. What it the evidence 
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for showing that they had changed their 
Sanskrit for Greek ? If there is none, arc we 
not indulging in a baseless conjecture ? 

This is a formidable objection no doubt 
but if the philogiral sort of tribal equations of 
which we have spoken are really correct, the 
difficulty must have some solution by which we 
can get over it. Herodotus record* that he 
personally saw the people of at least three 
towns giving up their Pelasgic tongue and 
accepting (freek instead. (400 B.C.). It 
appears that in olden times, the change of 
languajje was no less frequent than the change 
of Government. Even the dialects of 100 B.C. 
were very much different it! their content and 
their name from those that were spoken in 
1000 B.C, Ionic, Aeolic, Attirk and Doric 
were certainly not the nan;es of those dialects 
in 1600 B.C.. When did these names intervene 
and why ? It appears to me that three of 
them (i.c, v/ithoiii Attick) were or may have 
been the names of conquerors from India who 
adopted the Greek language. This conjecture, 
however, is solely l)ased on ilic correctness of 
the tribal equations rcfcircd to above. 

Pelasgic, the language of the dwellers of 
Greece befoie the coming of the Greeks, might 
have been a Western dialect of Sanskrit. This 
frail conclusion is drawn from the use of ‘maa'y 
the negative particle, with three words (which 
therefore are likely to be verbs) w^hich end in 
‘-tu’ in a Pelasgic inscription. The words 
‘nas* and ‘tawa* also support this. But all 
this is a sterile effort because there can be no 
verification of its correctness. 

The Mittani people of Syria and Armenia 
are the best but at the same time the only 

proof we have about the Western presence of 
the Vcdic Aryans. The Mittanians were 
undoubtedly a Vedic people. In their treaty 
with the Hittites (1350 B.C.) they invoked the 
go(b Indra, Mitra, Varuna and the Naasatyas 
in its preamble. These are purely Vedic gods 


and so their worshippers roust have been a 
Vedic people. The Dioskouroi were called 
by many names and epithets in the Rigveda 
none of which has a Western equivalent. The 
name Naasatyas is one of these. It seems to 
me that because the Mittani people had that 
name amongst them they must certainly be a 
Vedic people who remigrated to Syria and 
Armenia from India some time after 1700 A.D. 
rather than being residents of that region who 
chanced to have the same gods because of 
some unknown anterior circumstances. There 
is of course no direct proof of the re-migration 
of the Vedic Aryans to the West, but the 
Mittani people (Sk. Mitraani) on the 
Mediterranean coasts in 1700 to 1200 B.C.. 
support it sufficiently well though in an 
indirect way. 

The Assyrians known to history are of the 
second millenium B.C. (1700-700 B.C.). But 
they seem to have been much more ancient. 
They called themselves 'Assur’ and this word 
is obviously the same: as the Sanskrit ‘Asura’. 
The pronoijiiciation of the two is of course 
different, the one having only two syllables 
with emphasis on the second, (As-sur), while 
the other has three syllables, all equally 
emphasized (A-su-ra). This is due to the 
difierent vocal instincts of the two people in 
pronouncing the word bat the v.'ord is the 
same. According to us the Vedic .Aryans 
went from Crete and the Mediterranean shores 
to India, and on their way they lived in 
Mesopotamia during 3100-2500 B.C. It is 
during this period that they came into contact 
with the Assyrians, and some one of them 
adopted tue word Asura from the other. That 
word is used in the Rigveda for about sixty 
times as an adjective of the gods, and ten 
times as the name of an enemical people. 
The latter arc of course the Assyrians. 

Asura was an adjective of the Vedic gods. 
In Assyria it was the name of the god of those 
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people. In Iran the name changed to Ahura 
(Mazda) which wai also the name of the 
Zoroastrian god. If we look, in this way, for 
further tisc of the word, we may detect it in 
the Etruscan Aesar, the gods ; the Tutonic 
Acfir, Odin’s gods ; and the Egyptian Osir 
(-i.s), a god, if shese names derive from the 
same original, tlic name appears primarily to 
be a god-name. Tiic worshippers of this god 
might well have been a religious fraternity 
irrespective of race. That is why we find 
persons with Sanskrit names called Asuras in 
the Rigveda. I.atcr on, the Semitic Assurs 
monopolised the name, and so it became a 
Scmctic word and name during the second 
millcnium U.C, So ihe V'edic Asuras cannot 
be traced in 1400 B.G. This means that the 
Vedic period was far anterior to that 
milleciimi. It also proves the residence of 
the Vedic Aryans in Mesopotamia. Namuchi, 
for example, was a Scmctic Asura of ‘ancient’ 
timer, ancici t to the \ edic people. If he was, 
he could not have lived on the Indian frontier 
wlif.ic the Wdic Aryans had just come in 
their own generation; and if he was Semitic 
he must Imvc lived m Mesopotamia because 
the Aisuts cannot have hved anywhere else. 

The northcin Europeans cannot be mixed 
up in this whole afiair for the simple reason 
that nutliing whatiwcr is known about them 
in these anlique periods. But if we regard 
the Celtic goddess Danu and the Vedic 
demoness Danu (R'g. 1-174-2) a.s identical the 
Celts could be suj'posed to be on the Indian 
soil in 2.500 B.C. For, the Vedic .sage has 
pray«d for the destruction of her worshippers, 
Donob vishas, the people of Danu, and these 
may be Tuotha de Dana nan, the people of Danu. 
And if the Celts were in India as enemies of 
the Vedic Aryans, the English could be said 
to be their leaders. Angiras is a good 
equitfaleut for ‘Angles’ which is said to be the 
original for ‘English’. But then this is the 


only equation, and that too a mere verbal 
one, on which we will be establishing English 
presence on Indian soil in 2500 B.C ! The 
argument about the Celts cited aiKtve is no 
doubt plausible but Danu was tlte goddess of 
the Daanawaas, who according to me, were 
Phoenicians rather than Celts. If we accept 
Prof. Ridgeway’s view, she could, by implica¬ 
tion, be a Celtic goddess, and her followers, 
the Celts, The possibility of inter-marriages 
between the Celts and the Phonicians also 
cannot be ruled out. Celt! and Chaldt resem¬ 
ble each other. 

The text of the Rigveda (2500 B.C.) which 
refers to these San.skrit-spcaking tribes also 
refers to their ancient king Manu as the 
patriarc of mankind. The Vedic Aryans had 
just come from West Asia to the frontier of 
India for the first time when all authors 
amongst them speak of Manu as a very ancient 
king. This means that he lived, not on the 
Indian frontier but in some land in which 
their dj.stant ancestors had lived. Where 
could that have been In China, or Siberia, 
or Russia ? It could have been anywhere, 
including these places, because we simply do 
not know where he lived. The Rigveda 
makes no mention of it. But if he lived in 
some other land, and mention of hts name is 
found made there, that would settle the 
question. Only the mention should be beyond 
doubt correct and believable. Such a mention 
is found to have been made in Homer, where 
‘king Minos’ is said to Iiave ruled over the 
island of Crete, Experts have assigned to him 
the period of 1400 B.C., while king Manu 
lived long before 2500 B.G. Sir Arthur 
Evans, however, has assigned 3600 B.C. as 
the earliest possible date to his Cretan excava¬ 
tions and named his divisions of time as 
‘Minoan periods*. Could this Minos not be 
the same as Manu ? The whole of our case 
concerning the Gretan-Medite^raneaif or%ia 
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of the Vedic Aryans depends on this identifica¬ 
tion. The time-gap between the two extends 
to more than two milleniutns. Is it then a 
satisfacto;^ identification ? 

It is obvious tiiat these kings of different 
periods cannot be the same but their identical 
names show that the later kings’ name may 
have Its source in the traditional accounts of 
the earlier king, current in the same locality. 
Such an identity has been assumed long ago 
by the mylhographers themselves. The Greek 
king Minos was saddled with the attributes of 
an infernal deity in the early classical times in 
Greece. This his sombre part in its turn was 
attributed to king Manu of the Rigveda by the 
Pauranika mythographers in India as late as 
200 B.G. (or A.D.), i.e. about 3500 years after 
the V^^edic king had lived. So what was 
attributed to king Minos in Greece was soon 
attributed to king Manu in India. The impli¬ 
cation in this clearly was that king Minos was 
none but king Manu. 

Maanava, a man in general, and manushya, 
a particular man, arc patronymics from Manu, 
the king of that name. It would have been 
enlightening to know if the English word man 
is a patronymic but it is not possible to know 
this because the oldest form of that word now 
known is not different from what it is. (A.S. 
man or mann, Germ, mann, O.H.G. man, Sw. 
man, ksK roathr, manna, Goth, manna ; from 
man, to think ; same as the root of mind and 
mean). Comparatively speaking these forms 
do not go beyond the Christian era. But 
Goth, manna, Dan. mand, and ice/, mathr sugg¬ 
est as if the original for them was a longer 
form not directly rcferrable to the verb but to 
a patronymic from the king’s name. That 
name is given by Tacitus in the first century 
A.D. a* Mwmus, son of Tuisco, i.e, Manu, son 
of Dyau fDyuksha), If the Latin termination 
us it dropped the word remains as Manu or 


Mannu. That could mean that the Teutons 
were member-states of Manu’s linguistic 
commonwealth, and that they must therefore 
have resided in the vicinity of the other 
members thereof. 

The historicity of king Manu is proved 
from the Rigveda though his time may be 
disputed. Wc are assuming ihat it was the 
name of this Vedic king that gives us the 
accounts of Minos, king of Ciete. But it may¬ 
be that king Minos himself might have been a 
real historical king 1400 B.G. That may 
perhaps be on the way to proof on account of 
the archaeological fi.nds in Crete. 

It can be traceable in two ways. The name 
of the King may be traced amongst several 
others said to have been found including those 
of Theseus, Jason etc. written in w'hat is called 
the Linear-B script, it appears that it has not 
been traced yet, 'I’hc other way is to trace it 
amongst the people of the Kefliu or Sea People 
who tried to invade the Egyptian Delia but 
were repelled by Pharao Rainesis. The people 
were the Axaiwash or Akiyawa (Axaians), 
Danuua (the Danaoi),Tursh (the Tyrrhanians)» 
Pelcsct (ihcPbiliistjnes)Shekclcsii (the Sicilians) 
and the Sherden (the Sardinian.sj. Ihese do 
not include a name which was the patronymic 
from Minos. So long a-, it is not traced wc 
can go on s.Tiying «hat Homer used a fictitious 
name in the Iliad, borrowing it Irom the 
traditional lore in Crete. Bui even it it is 
traced, wc can still say that historical king had 
been named by adopting the most celebrated 
name in the traditions of Crete. 

There are two more proofs of this fact not 
depending on the name Manu. Narmcr was 
the first historical Pharao of the first dynasty 
in Egypt. He is supposed to have lived xu 
3100 B,G. Now we find that in the Vedic text 
(lJ-8), an ineiny named Manner is traced as 
killed in ancient tinxes by the ancestors of the 
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Vcdic Aryaiw when they must have lived in 
some other land. Could he be the Pharao ? 
If he was, then they could be said to have 
lived in Egypt or Syria or Asia Minor. The 
mention of the name occurs only once and 
that too amongst many others, but it is com¬ 
pletely same-sounding. If that enemy is the 
Pharao himself, the ancestors of the Vedic 
Aryan* could be said to have lived on the 
Mediterranean shores in 3100 B.C, and a great 
chrological link can be said to have been 
forged by the identification. Namier’s other 
name is said to have been Menes (Menues 
It may be that Menes was really none but the 
last of the Manus who ruled the Vcdic Aryans, 
'rheir lime of migration may be said to have 
followed of destruction of Narrricr. In that 
case, the time of the celebrated fiist Manu 
(Swaayan-bhura) may be taken to be many 
centuries before that migration. 

Hesidc Manu and Narmcr, there is the 
other equally persuasive circumstance which 
supports our Cretan theory. We find some 
Vcdic names in ancient Palestine. The third 
book of the Rigveda consists of hymns com¬ 
posed by authors of the Kushika gotra (race or 
tribe). They came to the Indian frontier 
along with the other Vcdic Aryans in 2500 
B.C. Prom where P The earlier habitation 
of these Kushikaas may be said to be reflected 
in the Biblical tribal name Cush or Cush-im. 
Being a tribal name, it can he said to have the 
force of assimilating all the people of the one 
tribe with those of the other. In addition, an 
eminent patiiarch of the tribe was Paiasti 
(111-53-16). This accords with the name 
Phillistine and also of Palestine. Similarly, 
Gaathin or Gaadhin, an author from the third 
book, was from the town of Caatli, and this 

accords with Gath, the town of Palestine 
(modern Gaza). Sharyana (-aawata which is 
the same as modern* aabaada, 1-84-13 etc) is 
the only place-name metuioned in the whole 


of the Rigveda. It answers the Biblical 
‘Sharron’. If these names are the same, the 
people bearing them would also be the same. 
If the Kushikaas lived in Palestine before 
coming to India, and Narmcr was killed by 
Vedic people, then Manu also may alio have 
lived and ruled in Crete. 

These, then arc our theories in outline. I 
fiave taken a cautious view in presenting them 
because they are new, and they may after all 
be incorrect. The conclusions must be open 
to correction or refutation. But at the same 
time, I may add, I am mu' h persuaded that 
they might prove correct and true. King 
Alanu must have ruled in Crete rather than 
elsewhere. He must have done so at any 
time in the fourth millenium B.C. (4000-3000 
B.C.). Homer’s Minos ii either that king 
Manu directly, or he is a Cretan king of that 
name, but in cither case, his name must have 
been part of the mythological traditions of 
Crete. The name in Homer appears out of 
those traditions, cither directly or through the 
historical king of a later date. 

Similarly, the Homeric Greeks must have 
been those Vcdic Aryans who had re-migrated 
to the West from India in about 1700 B.C. 
These migrators conquered. Greece but in 
course of time they adopted Greek in place of 
Sanskrit as their language. It is these descen- 
dents of the Vedic Aryans and their gods that 
we meet with Homer’s pages* Homer’s time 
requires to be checked if these equations arc 
correct. It is already in doubt because of the 
inscriptions of Pharao Ramesis. 

As regards Shri-Hari, the probabilities are 
that his personal legends are adopted from 
Clreck Mythology, cheifly Heraklcan, though 
only in the general conception and not in 
details, which latter are purely Indian. These 
seem to have been adopted after the time of 
Alexander’s invasion of India (325 B.O.). At 
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tKis time, however, his legend was already 
current as shown by Megasthcnc’s reference to 
the‘Indian Herakles’ of about 310-300 B.G. 
One wonders what that legend was. If it was 
substantially the same as in later times, it must 
have been imitated from the material supplied 
by Ionian Greeks, who could be supposed to 
have arrived in India long before Alexander. 
We may allude to the third possibility (only 
because it is theoretically possible), that the 
Shoora-Senas must themselves have been Greek 
of some sort before they came to India ; it is 
they who may have given the legend to India 


after they adopted the Brahmi (or Pali) 
language for their daily use. 

All these arc novel theories. They rely for 
their plausibility merely on the resemblance of 
certain names on the two sides. They postu¬ 
late a greater contact or traffic between the 
East and the West. Common seme, being 
dependable, will have to do (the rest. 

If the theories are true, we will be able to 
say that the Grccco-Roroans were the fathers 
of modern civilization no doubt but that the 
Vedic Aryans were fathers of the Greeco- 
Romans themselves. 




SPACE 

AMIYA KUMAR MUKHERJER 


Though the space'age is said to have 
dawned October 4, 1957, when the Russian 
Sputnik I went into a free orbit around the 
earth, astronomers have been trying to unveil 
the secrets of the outer space for centuries. 
History tells us that long before Christ there 
had been astronomical research centres in 
India and Mesopotamia, and many mysteries 
of the heavenly bodies, to which we have just 
been introduced during the last tw'o or there 
centuries, were discovered by our forefathers 
in the early ages of human civilization. Thus, 
the fact that the earth is round in 'shape and it 
moves round the sun, was declared by the anci¬ 
ent Indian Scientist Bharadwaj in his renowned 
book “Golodhyay” more than a thousand 
years before Galileo. However, the astro¬ 
nomical researches were much accelerated 
after the sixteenth century since Galileo first 
turned his telescope to the heavenly bodies. 
The possibility of setting up astronomical 
equipments in a satellite orbiting far above 
the earth’s atmosphere or having an observa¬ 
tory on the moon has resulted in a great 
interest in astronomy and astrophysics with the 
hope that many observations which could 
never be possible from the earth’s surface, may 
soon be feasible and answers to many mysteries 
may be available in regard to size, structure, 
origin and cvolutioncry history of the 
universe. 

Space is so large "that nobody knows even 
today where it ends or whether it ends at^ all. 
In the early days astronomees asserted that 
space did not extend beyond the boundaries 
of our own milky-way of which the solar 
system with its nine planets revolving round 


the sun is only a small portion. But, after¬ 
wards when it was certain that the hazy 
spots, called nebulae, seen in the distant sky 
through telescopes, were themselves vast 
galaxies like our milky way with giant collec¬ 
tions of stars, and that each nebula is apart 
from the other by millions of miles, the 
scientists faced a most difficult problem in 
regard to the vastness of space and began to 
consider whether it is actually infinite. 'I'he 
question is still unsolved. 

There is even honest disagreement on 
the issue where space begins. Biologists say, 
it begins an 19 k.m. above the earth’s suiface 
where, without special protection blood in 
human body begins to l>oil and fluids vaporise 
due to absence of sufficient atmospheric 
pressure. Aerodynamicists claim that the space 
starts at 192 k.m. up where aerodynamic 
“lift” and friction vanish. But according to 
astronomers space begins at 960 k.m. above 
the surface of the earth where all physical 
phenomena produced by our planet cease to 
exist. 

The space contains vast galaxies of stars, 
called “nebulae”, each galaxy containing 
approximately 100 billion (that is, 
100,000,000,000,000 ) stju^. There are hun¬ 
dreds of millions of such galaxies and they are 
clumped into clusters. Scientists believe that 
these galaxies are moving round an extremely 
big heavenly body which is yet to be dis¬ 
covered. So far M out own milky way is 
concerned it is composed of stars, planets, 
sateilites, meteorites and comets. The solar 
system is a small portion of the galaxy—-the 
sun being a mm ordinary star, the eatth a 
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planet of the third category^and our beloved 
moon nothing more than a negligible mass. 
There are stars so big that their cirumference 
can hold thousands of suns like that of ours. 
The biggest star, so far discovered, is known 
as Epsilon Aurigaye, which is the fifth star 
of the Aurigaye group. The dimension of the 
star can be well realised if compared with 
those of the earth and the sun. The lengths 
of diameters of the earth and the sun are 
approximately 8000 miles and 9,00,000 miles 
respectively while that of the Epsilon Aurigaye 
is 17 hundred crores of miles. 

It has also been observed that most of the 
stars are single and they do not contain any 
planetary system around them like our sun. 
According to the opinion of Jeans and Jecris 
the planetary system around the sun was 
caused by the influence of a very big star 
which passed by the sun about 400 crores of 
years ago resulting in a portion of the sun 
being detached from its parent-body. 
Scientists believe that such accident did not 
occur in the case of many other stars. 

We arc told that the stars arc intensely 
hot having temperatures of millions of 
degrees; but curiously enough, the space, that 
receives their thermal radiations, is found to 
possess a temperature as low as “-484® F” 
which is unsuitable for any kind of life to live 
there. The physical environment of space is 
decisively different from that found on the 
earth’s . surface due to the absence of any 
atmospheric medium in space. If we examine 
the atmospheric functions for life in general 
and for manned flight in space in particular, 
we may clearly understand the difficulties that 
we would face in our space flight. 

The first and the foremost thing that we 
requite for life is oxygen. But the atmosphere 
gives us oxygen only upto an altitude of 
15 k.m. Though the layer of free biatomic 
oxygen ( Og )» wUch we require for respiration 


extends upto 112 k.m., we can not utilise 
it beyond 15 k.m. because for the purpose of 
our respiration we need a particular air- 
pressure between the external atmosphere and 
our blood ; but this pressure becomes as low 
at the altitude of IS k.m. as stops our 
respiratory functions since the influx of oxygen 
into our lungs from outside becomes 
impossible. 

The next thing we require is the barometric 
pressure which keeps our body fluids in the 
liquid state. This barometric pressure, 
decreases below the vapour pressure of our 
body fluids at an altitude of 19 k.m. the 
body-fluids begin to boil and vaporise, and 
our whole body is totally dried up. So, a 
man can not go on to space without proper 
protection to his body-fluids. He should 
stay in a completely sealed cabin in which a 
climatically adequate atmosphere for the 
occupant is artificially created and kept 
controlled. It was due to the failure of this 
system owing to some cabin-leakage that three 
Russian astronauts had to breath their last 
in space. 

Apart from the lack of oxygen and baro¬ 
metric pressure as stated above, space provides 
a very dangerous environment owing to the 
presence of cosmic rays and ultraviolet rays. 
The cosmic rays in their original space-form 
possess a very high kinetic energy which they 
acquire due to their great accelerations in the 
magnetic field between the galaxies, star- 
clusters and cosmic dust-clouds. When these 
original cosmic rays reach the earth, their 
kinetic energy is greatly minimised due to 
atmospheric obstructions. But if a tnan goes 
to space he will be beyond the protecting 
shield of the earthly atmosphere and would 
be exposed to the powerful bombardment of 
the original cosmic ray particles. Again, the 
ultraviolet radiation of the sun has a very bad 
effect on human eyes. Human eyes will be 
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romplrtcly Wind if tliey are exposed to these 
uUravioTct rays. When wc remain on earth 
we are protected by (he ozone layer ( o. ) 
concentrated between 20 and 40 k.m. within 
the atmosphere. But a man in space will be 
exposed to these dangerous ultraviolet 

radiations and will lose his eyes unless he is 
artificially protected. 

The absence of atmosphere in spare 
results in many other physical phenomena. 
'The earthly atmosphere which contains dust- 
particles, water vapours, clouds etc, has a 
scattering effect on light and owing to this 
scattering effect of the atmosphere light is 
visible to us, as otherwise, only the. solar 
radiations could not produce the beautiful 
blue daylight before our eyes, because light 
is invisible. If we go to space we wo\dd not 
notice any phenomenon of changes of day and 
night since space remains always dark due 
to absence of atmosphere, though the sun 
and the moon are simultaneously found 
there ; and as a inattrr of fact the stars v.hich 
are invisible from the earth in the day-time 
as they remain obscured in the dazzling 
sun-light, arc found brighter in space even 
against a brighter sun. This strange darkness 
is reached at the altitude of 96 k.m. which 
is, therefore, called the transition zone from 
atmospheric optics to space optics. 

'I*hc absence of atmosphere in space 

produces a great obstruction to the propa¬ 
gation of sound also. Wc know that sound¬ 
waves can not be propagated without the 
help of a material medium. As there is no 
atmosphere or material medium in space, a 
man should take the help of radio waves to 
speak to another because radio waves can 
propagate through vacuum also. 


The earthly atmosphere, which coatains 
material particles in it, conducts and trans¬ 
mits heat energy. But the absence of 
atmosphere has made space extremely cold 
which is as low as-484“ F because only the 
radiation of heat ( from the sun or any other 
body) can not give rise to heating effect 
unless the radiations come in contact with 
any material medium. Space is, therefore, 
decmvcly cold for any kind of life to live 
there, and as such if a roan is sent to space 
and is desired to come back to earth alive, 
he nmst be artificially protected from this 
cold by means of proper air-conditioning 
arrangements. 

Again, in (he high altitude of space the 
gravitational attraction of the earth or of any 
other heavenly body almost ceases to exist. 
Naturally it will produce a great inconvenience 
to a man if he is sent to space. The man will 
lose the weight of his body and Hoat in space 
like a iveightless leaf of a tree. Hence the 
man, selected for space flight, should be 
confined in a very small cabin and kept to his 
scat. 

From the study of space environments, it 
can be easily realised that a space*flight is 
extremely risky for a human being. A slight 
mi.stake in the necessary arrangements may 
lead to a fatal accident. Inspitc of so many 
risks and obstacles man is greatly successful 
today in bis space; flights and in landing on 
the moon. The progress of science indicates 
that man will achieve greater success in dis¬ 
covering space and other heavenly bodies in 
the near future, if of course, science is utilised 
for constructive advancement and not for 
destructive aggression. 



OIL CRI51S-ITS IMPACT ON INDIA 

PRABAL KUMAR SEN 


Rising costs and growing uncertainties of 
crude oil imports portend a major crisis for 
the whole oil-consuming world. As a result 
of the sharp increases in international crude 
oil prices almost all oil importing countries, 
including marginal importers like the United 
States, will experience a sizable deterioration 
in their balance of payments. The advanced 
non-Comraunist economics will need to pay 
as murli as 3)150 billion for petroleum imports 
in 1974. The price increase will cost Britain 
more than ^700 million. The deficit in Italy’s 
balance of payments will go up by /,14 million. 
West Germany’s oil imports will be doubled 
and Ilolland will have to pay nearly ^500 
million more. Tliese massive deficits, it is 
estimated, will wipe out Western Europe’s 
foreign exchange reserves in three years 
( assuming no rise in current oil prices ) and 
could induce a major recession. 

In the case of developing countries, the 
impact will be fjuickcr and sharper. Develo¬ 
ping ’’countries which spent $5-2 billion in 1973 
on oil imports, will have to spend about triple 
that amount this year. A recent study ( made 
in January, 1974 ) by the World Bank econo¬ 
mists shows that developing nations of Asia 
alone will now have to find an c.xtra S5 billion 
this year to pay for their more highly—priced 
oil imports. 

Since the current account deficits of oil 
importing developing countries were around 
$13 to $14 billion in both 1972 and last year 
the increased capital requirements because of the 
new oil prices will be about 70%. And since 
the combination of grants and net capital flow 
to these oil-importing developing countries 
was only about $8 to $S*5 billion last year, 


just this year’s rise in oil import costs*-S9'7 
billion-will more than consume the oil- 
importing developing countries’ entire amount 
of foreign exchange. 

India which is not only the largest deve¬ 
loping nation but the country whose resource* 
must somehow be stretched to purchase the 
largest quantity ( among all Asian Countries ) 
of imported oil will be saddled with nearly 
one fifth of the additional burden of all Asian 
nations taken together. According to a World 
Bank study India which in 1972 imported 
about 63% of its crude oil requirements at a 
cost of S265 million would have to spend $415 
million in 1973, SI,350 million this year, 
SI,635 million in 1975 and no less than $4,1.35 
jnillion in 1980. That is, as against 10% to 
I Ff, of export earnings spent nowon impor¬ 
ting crude, the country would have to spend 
nearly 80® o of its earnings during the coming 
years. 

Moreover, India now suffers from not 
just the increased price of oil it imports but 
from shortage and increased price of ferti¬ 
lizers—that India, the World’s largest 
importer, now may cvcn'|bc able to obtain. 
Just as petroleum prices have quadrupled from 
their 1972 levels, the price of petroleum-based 
nitrogenous .fertilizers also has quadrupled. 
Experts feet that even if India held down her 
fertilizer needs to present import levels ( which 
means holding back new production), the 
import bill on account of fertilizer will be 
some $200 million more than last year. And 
fertilizer prices, according to World Bank 
economists, are not going to drop again until 
the late 70s or early 80s. when new plans wilt 
overcome present World fcrtiizcr shortage. 
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To the extent that the shortage of imported 
fertilizer affects food production adversely 
there is the additional possibility of food 
imports. 

In the current linancial year, assuming 
no food is imported, other imports, including 
crude oil and products valued at around 
Rs. 120U {cores (quite an understatement 
taking into account the latest price hike) 
would total Rs. 2,K50 crores, leaving a trade 
gap of Rs. 750 crores. Against this, net aid 
may not exceed Rs. 200 crores leaving a 
large gap. 

The balance-of'paymcnts implications of 
the oil crisis have been made more desperate 
for India by the possibility that the deepening 
crisis might also result in a steep decline in 
her exports. India liad built up an export 
potential in light and medium cnginceiiiig 
goods, which might be considered inessential 
imports by some of the importing countries 
now that the whole world is engulfed in an 
unprecedcnicd b.Tlance-of-paytncJits problem. 

Impact on the fouinry’s growth 

The implications of (he enormously higher 
commitment on oil front for other priorty 
imports of machinery and raw materials are 
obvious, it can seriously jeopardise the efforts 
being made for growtlj of the economy. 
According to the World Rank “if no compen¬ 
satory mechanism is created”, the impact of 
the new oil-price crish probable will cause a 
jctback 10 India’s industrial production by 
reduce her overa'd gross national product 
by and diminish overall investment by 

some 20 to 25%. 

V«'orld Benk economists also think that 
even when this setback is overcome, it will be 
followed hv only very slow recovery and mean 
at least “a five-year delay in India’s deve¬ 
lopment plans’^, ft is feared that there may 
be no way iiji which India’s own resources can 


compensate for an oil price rise' without 
affecting her economic growth. 

Indirect effect—the vicious circle 

Conversely as the oil-importing developing 
countries become even more impoverished, the 
oil-exporting countries become incredibly more 
wealthy. According to a report drawn up by 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development ( O.E.C.D. ) oil producing 
countries will earn $50,000 million more this 
year'than they did last year. The consequent 
huge .surpluses on their balance of payments 
will be no less embarassing to the developing 
countries than the latter’s own deficits. If no 
sensible outlets are arranged for these funds, 
much of these will find their way back into 
the Eurodollar market or into gold. Both 
alternatives would prove destabilizing, creating 
pressures on individual currencies through hot 
money flows and encouraging inflation. To 
the extent that the balance of payment.^ of 
advajiccd countries come under pressure and 
the v.alue.s of their currencies depreciate, the 
producer states could seek compensation for 
the further fall in the purchasing power of 
their oil resources through another round of 
price increases. This vicious circle could 
create a runaway world inflation. And 
although inflation is bad for all, it is surely 
worse for the developing countties like India. 
Basic implications 

To sum up, the important implications of 
the oil crisis for India are : First, even if 
India reduces her imports of crude oil and 
products to a minimum, this cannot offset tlie 
sharp rise in the cost of imports. Thus India 
will end up paying larger amounts for smaller 
quantities, straining her already overstrained 
balance-of'payments position. A corollary of 
this is that it will be almost impossible to 
achieve the hallowed goal of aelf-reliaoce 
within a reckonahle period of time .and that/ 
the Fifth Plan target of zero net aid evert 
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a sufficiently far off date of 1985-86 (as 
revised in the outline ) will, in all probability, 
remain unfulfilled. 

Secondly, the higher cost of crude oil will 
increase the price and aflfeet the supply of 
both domestic and imported cliemical 
fertilisers. This in turn will adversely affect 
foodgrains and other agricultural output. 

Thirdly, any reduction in imports of crude 
without a substantial and immediate increase 
in indigenous production of power is bound 
to have .a major adverse impact on the nation’s 
levels of production and growth, There can 
be no cut in crude imports without an adverse 
effect on the country’s economy because 90% 
of petroleum products consumed in thb 
country go for essential inputs in industry 
and agriculture. An inescapable corollary of 
this is that in addition to boosting the produc¬ 
tion on conventional sources like oil, gas and 
coal, India must be prepared to begin a 
desperate search for new sources of energy. 
This she has to do because according to 
experts such coal, oil, gas and bydcl power 
as can be exploited economically can meet 
only a small fraction of the country’s growing 
energy needs. 

Among the important new sources oP energy 
come the names of solar radiation in the first 
place, and the nuclear power in the second. 

Although the idea of solar power is indeed 
attractive in only three sunny days we receive 
as much energy from the sun as could be 
obtained by burning the earth’s entire reserves 
of fossil fuels, and the supply from the sun is, 
for all practical purposes, inexhaustible— 'India 
cannot hope to be benefitted by it for the 
simple reason that no technology has yet been 
developed for effective utilization of this 
energy on a large scale. 

• For the time being, then^ore, she has to 
conccntiraihs on ra|4d ;tieyelopment of 


nuclear power. Talking of nuclear power 
one may point to the immense possibilities 
from what is called thermonuclear fusion. In 
fact Dr. Homi .], Bhabha pointed out nearly 
20 years ago, the v/orld’s energy problem 
would be solved if a method could be found 
for generating electricity from the energy 
released by thermonuclear fusion. Although 
encouraging progress is being made in fusion 
research in many developed countiics inclu¬ 
ding the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., the research 
has not yet reached such a stage as to permit 
India to use fusion energy on a commercial 
basis. What India can do at present, there¬ 
fore, is to make greater use of the nuclear 
technology already developed. In this connec¬ 
tion, the role of the atomic power stations 
already established is paramount. Maximum 
efficiency cannot but be the watchword for 
them especially at this moment of national 
economic erisi^. 

While increas'ed indigenous production has 
no substitute, the imperative for minimizing 
wastage of oil and oil products cannot be 
overemphasized. In this connection, the 
possibility of reprocessing the residual heavy- 
stock from crude oil—a major part of which 
is at present used as furnace oil in industries 
( where other sources of energy arc said to 
be domestically available )—to retrieve the 
maximum quantity of kerosene and diesel 
can be given consideration to. To quote from 
an article by Rarnesh Bhatia ( the Statesman, 
January 8, 1974) ‘‘if about four million tons 
of heavy stock, instead of being used as furnace 
fuel, is reprocessed (through hydrocracking ) 
it will yield about three million tonnes of 
kerosene and diesel. This same quantity is 
obtained by processing (simple refining) 
about 7*2 million tonnes of crude oil. Thus, 
if four milUoa tons of heavy stock are diverted 
for reconversion* crude oil imports will be 
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reduced by as much as 7*2 million tonnes. 
The estimated saving in foreign exchange will 
be about Rs. 430 crorcs a year.” 

Finally, in the short run, the nation must 
be prepared to undergo certain hardships in 
order to ward oiV the present danger. In the 
first place, we must achieve a reduction in 
the consumption of certain oil products like 
kerosene and petrol in order to increase the 
output of naphtha and diesel ( in the matter 
of reduction of consumption of kero.sene, 
however, the Government must suitably 
protect the vast majority of rural masses. 


whose only source of power is kerosene, from 
extreme hardship). In the second, the 
country would have to restrict domestic con> 
sumption of certain essential items like basmati 
rice, cement and sugar in order to pave the 
way for their export to the oil exporting 
Middle East countries where there is said to 
be substantial demand for these commodities. 
Oil crisis in fact has presented the country 
with an emergency and it must be seen as one, 
\Vc as a nation must be ready to sacrifice 
certain small things of life in order to achieve 
bigger gains. 

























FATHER HANXLEDEN—PIONEER INDOLOGIST 

P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


The recent decision^ to demolish the house* 
of Father Johannui Earnestus Ilanxleden 
(John Earnest Ilanxleden) who is affec¬ 
tionately called Arnos Padre" by Malayalees 
at Velur* near Trichur invited a storm of 
protests from intellectuals, literateurs, politi¬ 
cians and people at large". All Indologists of 
eminence including Schlcgel'-, jVfax Muller and 
Schwartz ha^c acknowledged the fact that 
leather llandeden was the pioneer among 
Indologists and but for him the treasures of 
Sanskrit would have remaired unknown to the 
people of the Occident and Germany could 
not have become a home away from home for 
Sanskrit studies. Father Ilanxleden was the 
father of Catholic devotional poetry in Kerala. 
Author of seven epic poems and an equal 
number of lexicons and grammars in Malaya- 
latn, Sanskrit and Portuguese, this German" 
missionary is read by Catholics all over Kerala 
every day since 1725 and is accorded the same 
status of Ezhuthachan. He was the first 
foreign grammarian of Sanskrit. 

Father Hanxledcn was born at 
Oitercappein, near Osnabruck, in Hanover 
(West Germany) in 1681*. It appears that he 
came from peasant stock, though details of his 
parentage arc not on record. He vohintccicd 
for the East India mission while a young 
student, and went through his novitiate on the 
journey thither. He accompanied Fathers 
Weber and Mayer as their attendant on 
December 8, 1699. Johann Kaspar Schillingcr, 
a Germatl barber, was also included in the 
party that left Augsburg on 8th December, 
1699^', The intelligence and devotion of 
Ilanxleden impressed the fathers and they 
admitted the boy into the Jesuit order at 

S 


Cyprus. The party was arrested at 
Alexandretta on the suspicion that the mem¬ 
bers were slaves fleeing from their masters. 
They were stripped off all their possessions 
before releaseThe overland route which 
they took for India was tedious and they pro¬ 
ceeded across Italy, through Turkey, Asia 
Minor. Syria, Armenia and Persia to Bander 
—Abbas on the Gulf of Persia where they 
took ship to Surat. Both Fathers Weber and 
Mayer could not withstand the strain of the 
long journey and they died on the voyage. 
Ilanxleden and Schillingcr arrived at Surat on 
December 17, ITOO^i. 

Though no biographical details of Father 
Ilanxleden are available in India, his manus¬ 
cript letters are preserved at the Ecolc St. 
Genevieve, Paris. Some of the manuscripts 
of Father Ilanxleden are preserved in the 
Vatican Library and Library of the University 
of Coimbra. Father Paulinus has written a 
book on J'ather Ilanxleden in 1790 entitled 
de codibus Indici Manuscript R. P, Joonnis 
Hanxieden which is also available at the 
V’atican Lic-rary*^. An imperfect palm leaf 
manuscript now' in the possession of one of the 
residents of Velur (Chiriyalkandath Thavuniii 
Ouseph, 60), shows that Ilanxleden volunteer¬ 
ed to go to India to pay respects to the sacred 
relics of St. Francis Xavier* •. After seeing the 
mortal remains of the saint at Goa, he had a 
chance to go through the library Francis 
Xavier had built. Francis Xavier had auto¬ 
graphed one of the books in the collection 
with the name of God in Heaven in ten Ian- 
guages! The writing in Malayalam impressed 
Ilanxleden from its uncouth characters and he 
decided to learn the script and know more 
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about the miracles of the saint in Kerala. He 
also wanted to know more about the Saint 
Thomas Christians who lived in that country 
unmolested since A. D. 52. 

Father Ilanxlcdcn reached Ambalakkadu, 
a few miles west of Chalakkudi in Trichur 
district, by the end of 1701 where he was 
attached to the great missionary establish¬ 
ment, St. Paul’s College. This is the place 
which was selected by the Jesuits to establish 
their printing press in 1663 following the des¬ 
truction of their original establishment at 
Vaipicotta in Chandaraangalain, The 
College of St. Paul was the oldest scat of 
Oriental learning in South India. 

St. Paul’s College produced eminent men 
such as St. 'F. Brit to, Archbishop Riberio, 
Robert Nobili, Fr. Antan de Proenca, Fr. 
Joseph Constantus Beschi and other eminent 
linguists and lexicographers. Fr. Proenca, 
who is the father of Farail lexicography, wrote 
Tamil Portuguese and Portuguese Tamil 
dictionaries and these were printed at 
Ambalakkadu for which Ignatius Aichamani, 
a native Tamilian had the unique honour of 
castings Tamil types. The printing press 
attached to St, Paul’s College produced a 
number of lexicons and graaamars in Tamil. 
Most of the missionaries who came to Kerala 
and worked in Tamil Nadu during the 
period 1663-1790 had their Dravidian orienta¬ 
tion hcrci-*. 

It is on record that Father Hanxlcden 
learned Sanskrit and Malayalam from two 
Brahmans at the once famous Trichur Sanskrit 
College. His teachers in Sanskrit and Mala- 
yalam were two Namdudiris, Kunjan and 
Krishnan, who hailed from Kaladi, the birth¬ 
place of Adi Sankaracharya''’. Some of the 
disciples of Thunchath Ramanujan Ezhutba- 
chari, the father of Malayalam poetry, who 
translated Valmiki’s Ramayana into 


Malayalam, were attached to this ancient seat 
of Sanskrit learning. 

While Father Hanxleden was learning 
Sanskrit at Trichur, he felt severe pain in his 
stomach. Ayurvedic medicines failed to cure 
the Padre of the stomach-ache and the physi¬ 
cians treating him advised to eat opium. The 
Padre-s first visit to Velur was in connection 
with procurement of opium for relieving him 
of stomach pain, since some foreign traders 
were stationed at Kalikotta, Vclur^'^. It was 
Arookkara Elayad, who was probably working 
as a cook in Trichur, who brought Father 
Hanxlcden to Velur. It w believed that 
Father Hanxleden lived in the ancestral house 
of Chiriyilkandath Thavunni Ouseph for some¬ 
time before building his own house. The 
family possessed three bundless of palm.leaf 
manuscripts containing 100 leaves each. I’wo 
bundles were completely destroyed and what 
is left of the precious collection is only a lew 
leaves eaten by white-ants. 

Not only did Father Hanxleden study 
Sanskrit and Malayalam with so much enthu¬ 
siasm and zeal that he outshone the contem¬ 
porary pandits in a short time. He had a 
thorough Vyakarana, Tarka, Jyotisha, Purana, 
Upanishads, Vedas etc. The Nambudiri 
Brahmans, who were slow to acknowledge the 
Padre’s erudition were sceptical about the depth 
of his mastery. Nambudiris are reputed puns 
ters and lampooners. They did not like the 
Padre, who was a foreigner, entering into 
discussions with the local intelligentsia about 
the merits and demerits of Hinduism, Once 
a Nambudiri called Fr. Hanxleden ‘Ganaf>a- 
tivabana Ripunayana* (i.e ., cat-eyed : Ganapati’s 
vo/iono—vehicle—is rat and Its born enemy is 
cat ; a person with the eyes of Ganapati’s 
vehicle’s enemy’s eyes means cat-cyed). Fr. 
Hanxleden was not slow to grasp the lampoo- 
nery and returned the Nambudiri in his own 
coin, called him *0asratba Nandana DoQtht* 
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mukha* (simm*faced—Dasaratha Nandana is 
Sri Rama and his messenger was Hanuman, 
the of monkeys ; hence a man with the 
visage of DOsaratha Nandana Dutha Mukho 
means monkey*faced). On another occasion 
an Elayad told Fr. Hanxieden : ‘'Pathirivillinu 
Balm Viseshmane” when he met. Father 
Hanxieden retorted: “Elayathayal Eram 
Nannu”^^ 

Father Hanxieden look up his residence at 
Velur when he settled there at the present Old 
Angadi (market place). He put up a tent 
there and said mass. The place has since been 
converted into a chapel. Since the soil in the 
area was loose and unsuitable for constructing 
a solid structure, he moved a mile south, 
towards the Vengallasseri hillock. The 
rocky of the hillock was eminently 
suited to build a church and residence. 
']’hc hillock was owned by the local Peruva- 
/.hikkadu Nair family from whom Father 
Hanxieden acquired the proprietory rights. 
An improvised building was constructed for 
the Padre’s residence, besides digging a well 
which provided a perennial source of drinking 
water. The church of St. Francis Xavier 
Forane was constructed by Fr. Hanxieden in 
1724. He built a residence for himself 113 
feet towards the west of the Church which is 
a rectangular two-storeyed castle resembling 
the Pilgrim Halls of Hindu temples.The 
l^adrc’s residence became decayed and the 
church authorities found it beyond their means 
to preserve it. The decided to pull it down. 
This is a monument of historical importance 
and a storm of protest poured in.’^ The upper 
storey of the building is supported by nine 
pillars made of solid rocks and 6ve laterite 
stone ones. The couch on which the Padre 
used to sleep is fixed on to the walls in the 
south-western corner^o. The levelRng of the 
castle would have been an act of ingratitude 
to Father Hanxieden. The Arnos Padre 


Memorial Committee took^^ up the matter 
with the Government of Kerala and the State 
Chief Minister, Mr. G. Achutha Menon, took 
personal interest in preserving this national 
monument. A memorandum was submitted 
to the Chief Minister when he visited Velur on 
December 10, 1972 by the Memorial Commi¬ 
ttee which urged restoration and renovation 
of the building besides construction of an 
auditorium and a library adjoining it^'^. The 
demolition has been stayed and order has 
been given to renovate the building^*. It has 
been planned to renovate the building without 
making any structural alteration. Even the 
titles will be similar. The renovation will 
cost a little over Rs. 17,000, it has been esti¬ 
mated^ *. 

While the demolition squad was on its job, 
some of the personal effects of Father Ilanxle- 
den were discovered from a niche in the upper 
storey of the building on December 5, 1972. 
Two boxes, one made of steel and another of 
cane, were found out from a secret chamber in 
the wall. A number of manuscripts have been 
recovered. Unfortunately these manuscripts 
written on palm leaves have become Kveather- 
beaten and moth-eaten. The copper plates 
recovered too are beyond decipherment. 
Neglect has paid its price ; priceless manus¬ 
cripts have been lost to posterity* 

Father Hanxieden had no literary ambi¬ 
tions. llis intention was to write Ramayana, 
Mahabharata etc. in simple Malayalam for 
children, besides writing some devotional 
songs. His literary contributions to Malaya¬ 
lam are immortal. They include : 

(1) PUTHENPANA (Life of Christ in 
verse, 13 candos), (2) UMMA PARVAM 
(Life of Virgin Mary in prose), (3) UMMA- 
YUDE DURHAM ( Lamentation of Virgin 
Mary), (4) GENOVAPARVAM (Story of 
the mlfd^n Genevieve), (5) VYAKULA 
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PRABANDHAM (Soliloquy of Virgin Mary), 
(6) VARTHAMANAPUSTHAKAM (Prose), 
and (7) AVA MARIA STELLA (A song in 
praise of Virgin Mary) in Malayalani. A 
(8) Sanskrit Grammar, (9) Malayalarti- 
Sanskrit Dictionary, (10) Malayalam-Portu- 
guesa Dictionary, (11) Malayalam Portuguese 
Grammar, . (12) NISHIDDHA PAIU^AM 
and (13) YUDHlStiriRA VTjAYAM arc his 
other works. ^ 

Arnos Padre provided Malayalani with a 
varied and rich fare, Ilis VARTffAMANA- 
PUSTAKAM^ ‘ is written in chaste prose and 
is a work of great literary merit, lie was a 
pioneer prose writer. The Padre’s Malayalam 
works enriched Christian religious poetry and 
his enainence in this line is unassailable. 
Though it is not possible to give a critical 
review of the works of the Padre, let us have a 
bird’s eye-view of them. 

PUTHENPANA which originally appeared 
with its Latin title Vita Jesus Chnsti 0. N. 
Versibus Malabarias Coniposita a P.F.E. Hanxlc- 
den Capita XIX, Diciiiir Mishiliadc Pan-' re¬ 
counts the life history of Jesus Christ ' in 
simple Malayalam, though he could have used 
Manipravalam style, father llanxledcn had 
a profound knowledge of Sanskrit and 
followed his contemporaries who delighted in 
writing Malayalam with a surfeit of Sanskrit. 
The use of Manipravalam and other literary 
styles was considered unbecoming of a scholar 
and few poets condescended to come down to 
mother earth. Since this epic is called 
Puthen (new) Pana, it is presumed that there 
was an older one. It is said that I'ather 
Hanxieden wrote the PUrilEN PANA after 
the GNANAPANA of Putbanam Nambudiri, 
which is a philosophical dissertation. Perhaps 
the missionary was given a copy of the Puntha- 
naiu’s work by bis Nunibudiri friends. 

The 12th canto in which the latpentation 
of Virgin Mary after the crucifies^* Jesus 


is touching. The Padre has composed the 
lines with such an extraordinary touch of pathos 
that the reader, whether he is Chrirtian, 
Hindu, or Muslim, is moved. This is a book 
read all over Kerala by Catholics every day 
after supper. 

CJlATIUJRANTIfYAM is another pocti- 
cal work of Father Hanxieden which, as its 
title shows, is divided into four divisions and is 
noted for its philosophical disquisition. Written 
in Gatha, Kakali, Kalakanchi and other 
Malayalam metres, this work examines the 
ultimate realties of life such as death, hell, 
he.iven, salvation, soul, destiny of man etc, 
CMATIirRANTHYAM is similar to Ezhu- 
thachan’s BllARA'l'AM and Cherusscri’s 
KRISHNA GATH A in metre and style, but 
Catholics read it in their own sonorous inimi¬ 
table way. The work is not altogether with¬ 
out blemishes, for the Padre has faltered in 
metre, Chandas etc. here and there. The 
imagery, style of presentation and lyrical qua¬ 
lities, simplicity of thoughts etc. are what 
makes it a classical work. The. Maranaparvam 
included in the CHAHH. RANTII^ AM is a 
disquisition on the ultimate realities of life 
and death. This is a very touching portion of 
this woik. 

VVAKULA PRABIIANDIIAM, a short 
poedcal work is another lamentation of Virgin 
Mary. Though this is a small work, it is one 
of the best works of Arnos Padre from the 
liter.ary point of view. It abounds in similics, 
metaphors, personifications etc. ATMANU- 
THAPAM is the repentence of a sinner in 
verse. UMMA PARVAM or DAIVA 
MATilRU GHARITRAM is a short biogra¬ 
phical sketch of Virgin Mary. This surpasses 
all other works of Father Hanxieden in lyri¬ 
cism and perfect mastery of metre. 
NISHIDHA PAVAM is an evaluation of 
Hinduism. It exposes the shortcomings of 
Hinduism as a religion. This work was 
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written by Father Hanxieden while he was 
living at Kidangur in cognito. 

"^Wl^at claims pioneer status for Hanxieden 
as an Indologist is the study of Sanskrit and 
writing of SIDDHARUPAM,'*" the first ele¬ 
mentary grammer of Sanskrit, which is read 
by all Sanskrit students. Sanskrit with its 
singular, twin, and plural numbers was 
originally illustrated with the word Rama. It 
is said that Father Hanxieden changed this 
personal name Rama into Vriksho (tree) to 
make it secular. This was perhaps done to 
facilitate study of Sanskrit by non-Hindus 
including Christians and Muslims, who were 
loathe to commit a sacrilege by reciting the 
holy name of Sri Rama. The SIDDHARU- 
PAM tauglit in Kerala begins with the 
numbers of Viiksho''K 

The Malayalam-Sanskrit Dictionary of 
Father Hanxieden was incomplete and ended 
with the letter Tha. 7,’he Carmelite Paulinus 
Sancto Bartholorneo to whom we are indebted 
for rescuing I’athcr Hanxieden and other 
missionaries from obscurity took' this manus¬ 
cript clictiondry as well as other works of this 
pioneer Indologist to Rome end made nse of 
part of it. The title page of this first 
Malaya)am>Sanskrit dictionary read : 

“D/ctionar/i/m Malabaricum cui addita multa 
vocabula Samscradamica a P.F. Enesto Hanxieden, 
dcscriptum a P. Fanro Carmelite Discalceato 
Malbaricac Missionano anno 

Father Hanxieden also compiled a Sanskrit- 
Portuguesc Dictionary, the title page of which 
read: Diciionarium Samscradamico-Lusitanum. 
This work was compiled with the assistance of 
two Jesuits—An ton Pimental and Bernhard 
Bischopinck (of Borken in WestphaliaJ'*^. The 
MALAYAIAM-PORTUGUESK DICTIO¬ 
NARY {VocuabuhriunhMalabarkum Lusitanum) 
of Fr. Hanxieden is a monumental work and 
this has been recently photostat by a research 
scholar from the manuscript copy available at 
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Rome.'** The GRAMMATICA MALABA- 
RICA LUSTIANU vl'^j of Father Hanxieden 
is probably the first of its kind. His Malaya- 
1am grammar'® followed the footsteps of 
SIDDHARUPAM, He called it the grammar 
of the literary language. This grammar has 
not been traced yet. YUDHISHTIRA 
VIJAVAM is a Sanskrit work of Father 
Hanxieden and the title page read; 
Y UDHISHTIRA V IJ A Y A M, Liber 
excellenc Scriptus lingua Sanscrit Charactere 
Granthamico, continet poem insigne Brahmenneum 
indicum (Yudhishtira Vigaya) inscriptum cum 
ezplicatione versuum in lingua.^t 

lather Hanxieden lived in Kerala for more 
than 30 years and was obsessed with the singu¬ 
lar passion of enriching Malayalam with 
writing grammars, lexicons, devotional poetry 
and religious works. His death on March 20, 
1732 was widely mourned. The Maharajh of 
of Cochin declared that the PauUsts (as the 
Jesuits were then called in Kerala) had 
lost in him a great man and a pillar of their 
religion.'^ 

The greatest contribution of Father 
Hanxieden to Malayalam literature was his 
synthesis of Hindu philosophy with Catholic 
religion. According to Krishna Chaitanya'^^, 
“it is astonishing how superbly this European 
has been able to adopt these styles (of 
Malayalam poetry). The treatment alio helps 
in assimilating these creations to the Hindu 
tradition. An alien has managed the miracle 
of perfectly assimilating Christian religious 
poetry in Kerala to the classical tradition of 
the land”. “You, who fill space entire, and 
whom no space contain, the beginning and 
end of all process, the unitary God of all 
creation, the formles.s ground of all forms, the 
fulfilment of all seeking, the consciousness that 
witnesses all that happens”, wrote Father 
Hanxieden in one of his poems. As has been 
rightly pointed out by Krishna Chaitnnya, “if 
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the sourre It not revealed, a Hindu would 
assume this to be a passage taken from Ezhu- 
thachan and inspired by the great hymn, the 
Thousand Names of Vishnu, taught by 
Bhishma to Yudhishtira in the Mahabharata.” 
“God there is, the eternal father of all life, 
from whom all living beings proceed, in- 
dweller and well-wisher, the highest goal of 
the liberated, the imperishable spirit who is 
the onlooker and eternal knower of the body, 
Himself matter, spirit and God, the created 
effect as well as the uncreated cause”, said 
Arnos Padre. Father Hanxlcdcn deserves to 
be better known and studied. 
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graphs. 

27. MANORAMA, December 6, 1972. 

28. Dr. P. J. Thomas, Ibid. 

29. WALTER LEIFER, says : “He (Father 

ITanxleden) composed PIJTHEN- 
PANA. or the LIFE Ol- CHRIS 1, a 
work of some ten thousand verses, also 
PARX'ANGAL^-, another great reli¬ 
gious work dealing with the ultimate 
end. Especially the latter work had 
repeated reprints, for example in 
Verapoli in 1873 and in Ernakulam in 
1906, Valiya Koi Thamburan, one of 
the most eminent literary authorities 
in the land of the former Rajas of 
Travancorc and Cochin, believes that 
as to both expressiveness of the 
Malayalain idiom and beauty of style, 
this work is surpassed only by Ezhutha- 
chan BHARATAM (INDIA AND 
THE GERMANS—500 years of Indo- 
German Contact—Shakuntala Publi¬ 
shing House, Bombay, 1971 P 54). 

Father Ilanxleden wrote CIIA- 
THURANrHYAM dealing with 
the ultimate realities of Life. We 
are not aware of any work called 
PAR VANG AL. Perhaps Walter 
i..eifcr refers to the same. 

30. CULTUR.AL FORUM, (Ministry of 

Education, Govt, of India, January 
1964,) Mr. Wilfred Nolle, Second 
Secretary, Embassy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in India, in his 
article, ‘SANSKRIT AND TAMIL 


GRAMMARS in CULTURAL 
FORUM, January 1964. 

The CATHOLIC ENCYGLOPA&SlA 
(Vol, VII, p 131) says : “To Hanxle- 
den and his colleagues Heinrich Roth, 
belongs the credit of having been the 
pioneers among Europeans in the 
Study of Sanskrit. He was the first 
European to write a Sanskrit grammar 
and also the 6rst to compile a Mala- 
bar-Sanskrit, Portuguese Lexicon. 
The Carmelite Paulinus a Sancto 
Bartholemeo brought back Hanxle- 
den’s manuscript Sansktit Grammar 
and made use of part of it ; he pro¬ 
nounced him the best Sanskrit scholar 
of his time. Ilis Sanskrit works would 
probably have created a great stir 
among scholars had they been pub¬ 
lished immediately after their comple¬ 
tion, and Schlegel and Max Muller 
speak of them in the highest terms.” 

31. The Memorandum submitted by the 

Arnos Padre Memorial Gommitiee to 
the State Chief Minister, Mr, C. 
Achuta Menon, on 13.12.1972 when 
he visited Velur to inspect the house of 
Father Ilanxleden says that it was this 
German missionary who substituted 
Vriksha’s numbers for Rama’s. How¬ 
ever, it is not true that the first Sans¬ 
krit grammar published in Europe 
was authored by Fr. Hanxlcden. His 
grammar, however, was not published 
until 1970, by Paulinus. 

32. Dr. P. J. Thomas : Ibid. 

33. Catholic ENCYCLOPAEDIA, Vol. VII, 

p 131. 

34. By Prof, Ulahannan Mappiiai. 

35. Catholic ENCYCLOPAEDIA, Vol. VII, 

p 131. 

36. Dr. P. J. Jhomas. 

Walter Leifer says: “By compiling the 
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Hrst Malayalam grammar, Hanxleden 
did the same kind of pioneering work 
• for German intellectual sphere on the 
Malabar Coast as the missionaries did 
in Tanquebar’’ {India and the Germans, 
p. 54). 

This grammar was written in Portu¬ 
guese (German NEWS, November 15, 

•72 p. 10). j7. 

(The first Malayalam grammar by a 38. 
foreigner was compiled by Father 
Angelus Franciscus in 1700 A. D. and 
was entitled GRAMMATICA LIN¬ 
GUAE VUUi'^RIS MALABARIGAE 39. 


2di 

AB EPISGOPO METROPOLITANO 
ANGELO GRANCISCO AS THE¬ 
RESIA CAR. DISC.—ACGEDIT 
DICTIONARIUM ElUSDEM LIN¬ 
GUAE. For details for Malaylam 
grammars by Carmelites see author’s 
article in the International Journal of 
Dravidian Linguistics, Vol. II, No. 
pp. 127-140. 

Dr. P. J. Thomas, Ibid. 

Catholic Encyclopaedia, Vol. VI, p. 131. 
He died at Pazhavur, a few miles north 

of Velur and lies buried at the pres¬ 
bytery chutch. 

Krishna Chaitanya, Ibid., pp. 200-202. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE ADVISORY ROLE OF THE SUPREME 

COURT OF INDIA 

ANUP CHAKRABARTI 


The role of the court of law as an advisor 
to the executive or the legislature has always 
been a controversial question. The Courts 
not only decide specific controversies which 
come before .them in the form of actions or 
suits, hut in almost every Countiy they 
frequently pionounce what are called 
•‘advisoiy opinion^” that i.c, give opinion on 
spetific questioiiS v.heii letjuested by the 
executive or the iegbiaturc. Many ctniiient 
jurists are of opinion that It is inexpedient for 
the law-courts to give advice on questions of 
law or fact unless they come, before them in 
concrete form in com sc of actual litigation. 
They argue that if Courts give opinions on 
abstract questions, it may prejudice the 
interests of future litigants. 

The Constitution ol the U.S.A. docs not 
give any advisory jurisdiction to the Supreme 

6 


Conn. It is well-known that the first President 
of the U.S.A., George Washington, submitted 
in 1793 a number of questions relating to a 
proposed treaty to the Supreme Court, but 
tlie judges declined to give any answer to 
those (}nestion<j. The preponderance of opinion 
ol the Anierican jurists is opposed to the idea 
ol giving advisory opinions on the ground that 
advisory opinions aie essentially legislative in 
nature and contiary to the doctrine of separa¬ 
tion of powers. 'The High Court of Australia 
has always refiwcd to give such advisory 
opinions. 

In the United Kingdom the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council is charged 
with giving opinions to the Grown. In Canada 
(he <.iovernor-Gcneral-in-Council may ask for 
advisory opinion to the .Supreme Court. Jn 
most of the provinces of Canada the highest 
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courts are charged with a similar function. 
The Constitutions of a number of states in the 
U.S.A. also confer advisory function on the 
highest courts of thocs states. Under the Irish 
Constitution the President may, after consulta* 
tion with the Council of States—a body to 
advise the President—refer a bill which has 
been opposed by both the Houses of National 
Parliament to the Supreme C^ourt for a deci¬ 
sion on the question as to whether such Bill or 
any provision or provisions thereof is or are 
repugnant to the Constitution. The Federal 
Supreme Court of Nigeria may be given 
powers of advisory jurisdiction by Parliament 
in respect of the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy by the Covcrnor-Cencral or by the 
Governor of a Region. 

In the international sphere the advisory 
role of the judiciary has been accepted by 
vesting advisory jurisdiction to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice under the 
League of Nations and to the Internationa) 
Court of Justice- under the United Nations. 
Article 14 of the League Covenant says, “The 
Court may also give advisory opinion upon 
any dispute or question referred to it by the 
Council or by the Assembly’’. Article 96 of 
the United Nations Charter runs thus ; “(1) 
'l‘he General Assembly or the Security Council 
may request the International Court of Justice 
to give an advisory opinion on any legal 
qucBiiou. (2) Other organs of the United 
Nations and specialised agencies, which may 
at any time be so authorized by the General 
Assembly, may also request, advisory opinions 
of the Court on legal questions arising within 
ttie scope of their activities”. 

The Constitution of India confers on the 
Supreme Court what may be called an 
advisory jurisdiction. Article 143 (1) of the 
Constitution states “if at any time it appears 
to the President that a question of law or fact 
has arisen or is likely to arise, what is of such 


a nature and of such public importance that' 
it is expedient to obtain the opinion of the 
Supreme Court upon it, it may refer the 
question to that Court for consideration, and 
the Court may, after such hearing, as it thinks 
fit, reportto the President its opinion thereon.” 
Section 213 of the Government of India Act, 
1935 also conferred a similar advisory jurisdic¬ 
tion to the Federal Court of India. Section 
213 of the Government of India Act, 1935 
runs thus, “If at any time it appears to the 
Governor-General that a question of law has 
ariscii, or is likely to arise, which is of such a 
nature and of such public importance that it 
is expedient to obtain the opinion of the 
Federal Gourt upon it, he may in his discretion 
refer the question to that Court for considera¬ 
tion, and the Gourt may, after such hearing as 
they think fit, report to the Governor-General 
thereon.” The President of India, under the 
present Constitution, can consult the Supreme 
Court on questions of both law and fact, 
whereas under the Government of India Act, 
1935 the Governor-General could refer to the 
Federal Court only questions of law. More¬ 
over, under the Government of India Act, 
1935, the power of the Governor-General to 
consult the Supreme Court was his discretio¬ 
nary power. 

The position of the Privy Council in the 
United Kingdom as an advisor, however, is 
different from that of the advisory role of the 
Indian Supreme Court. It has been observed 
by a distinguished author, “The Privy Council 
as a Judicial Institution (as distinguished from 
its other historic functions) hears appeals and 
its judgements although in the form of 
“advice” to the monarch decide actual lis 
between litigants. There is neither a lis nor a 
litigant in that sense before the Supreme 
Court under Article 143 of the Constitution. 
Therefore, while the judgements of the Privy 
Cotmcil can be res judicata, the opinion in the 
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report of Indian Supreme Court under Article 

J|[43 cannot be res judicata.'*^ 

• • 

There are certain advantages of the system 
of conferring an advisory jurisdiction on the 
courts. Article 143 (1) of the Indian Consti¬ 
tution which provides for advisory jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court was hardly criticised in 
the Constituent Assembly. This shows that 
the framers of the Constitution were well 
aware of the justification of this provision. 
First, in India a law passed by Parliament or 
the State Legislature can be declared void by 
the Supreme Court in course of its judgments 
in some case in accordance with the ‘procedure 
established by law’ clause. This difficulty can 
be avoided if the Supreme Court is consulted 
at the time of passing the bill. Secondly, the 
Pre.sidcnt may also refer to the Supreme Court 
any bill passed by the legislative of a state if 
such a bill requires his assent. It would be 
better if instead of takiiig the advice of the 
Union Council of Ministers the President asks 
the Supreme Court to advise him as to the 
validity of the provisions of the bill and return 
the bill to the state legislature for reconsidera¬ 
tion in the light of advice given to him by the 
Supreme Court. Besides these, one distingui¬ 
shed writer rightly observes, “Article 143 is 
somewhat of a necessity also in the name of 
the rule of law and constitutional government. 
Various legislative measures, for instance, 
legislation under Article 31 acquiring or 
nationalising properties arc placed beyond the 
scrutiny of Courts besides a large area of cases 
under the label of “Acts of State” as well. 
The bar to the original jurisdiction of the 
Court in proviso to Article 131 and in Article 
363 does not mean that these issues themselves 
are non liquet or that answers under existing 
law cannot be found for them but it only 
means that the jurisdiction of the municipal 
Courts is barred. In such cases a reference 
made would be an aid to mete out executive 


justice .since just treatment of such matter is 
exclusively within the discretion of the execu¬ 
tive—Article 143 may thus guarantee the 
bonafides of a just government.”^ Justifying 
advisory opinion, in general, Mr. M.V. Pylee 
points out, “A judge in the modern age, like a 
physician who is not only concerned with 
curative but also preventive medicine, ought 
to be interested not only in settling conflicts 
but also in preventing their occurrance. 
Advisory opinions are a help to preventing 

litigation or r«>ducing it to a considerable 
extent.”3 

The advisory jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of India is limited in many respects. 
The Constitution of India does not impose 
any obligation on the Supreme Court to give 
opinion on questions submitted to it by the 
President. The words “Court may” in 
Article 143 (I) of the Constitution leave the 
Supreme Court with the power to refuse to 
give opinions, whereas , in a reference under 
.Arlidc 143 (2) the Court is obliged to give 
opinion “on a dispute arising out of any treaty, 
agreement, covenant, engagement, sanad or 
other similar instrument which, having been 
entered into or executed before the commen¬ 
cement of this Constitution, continues in 
operation after such commencement.” The 
advisory opinion of tlie Supreme Court is not 
a judgment or a decree of the Court but a 
report to the President. The opinion of the 
Supreme Court is not also binding on the 
President who may or may not accept it or act 
according to the opinion contained iii the 
report. An advisory opinion is not the law 
declared by the Supreme Court within the 
meaning of Article 141 of the Constitution and 
thus is not binding upon the Courts. The 
advisory opinion of the Supreme Court cannot 
be immune from challenge in a contested 
litigation. Thus the Court may when the 
issue actually comes up before it in the form 
of actual litigation reconsider the whole issue 
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And thereby come to a conclusion which does 
not agree with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court given under Article 143 (1), Besides 
these, Mr. Scervai points out, “it is one of the 
infirmities of a Reference by the President 
that the Court cannot travel outside llie record 
as contained in it, and must answer the 
que.stions put by him, if it decides to answer 
them at all. If facts vitally necessary to the 
determination of the fjuestions arc not brought 
on record by the President, they cannot be 
considered by the Court.”'* 

There are certain other r|ucsiions relating 
to the advisory jurisdiction of the. Supreme 
Court of India which need clarification. Can 
a dispute pending in a Court of law- br the 
subject matter of reference by the President 
under Article 143 (I) of the Constitution ? 
There will obviotisly be a conllict between the 
Supreme Court on the President’s reference 
and the Court already proceeding with the 
matter simultaneously and come to diflerent 
conclusions. Doubts have aiisen that the 
President’s reference of an issue in the 
Supreme Court for its advisorv opinion may 
amount to a contempt of Parliament’or of the 
State Legislature, if, at the time of reference, 

such an is.sue has been pending in Parliament 
or in the State Legislature. 

Under the Constitution of India the 
President is the only atithority who is empo¬ 
wered to seek the opinion of the Supreme 
Court on any question of law or fact. Now if 
a state government considers it desirable to 
obtain the advice ol the highest Court of the 
Country on any legal or constitutional affairs 
particularly affecting its own problems it will 
have to approach the President requesting him 
to refer the issue to the Supreme Court. The 
President being guided by the advice of the 
Union Council of Ministers may refuse to 
comply with the request of the State Govern¬ 
ment. In 967 the United Front Government 
in West Bengal requested the President to 


obtain the opinion of the Supreme Court 
regarding the question of the discretionary 
powers of the Governor. But the Prejiident • 
did not consult the Supreme Court and the 
result was that there occured a serious conflict 
between the Governor and the Ministry in 
West Bengal. Commenting on this situation 
one distinguished author observes, “It would 
have been proper on the part of the President 
to refer the di'^puted issue to the Supreme 
Court and bring out its peaceful settlement. 
Had the President been guided in this particu¬ 
lar case by his own judgement, much of the. 
tcn.'ion between Centre and West Bengal and 
tb.at between the Ciovernor and the dominant 
political groups in the State cotild hr cased.’ ’ 
Thu.s the power of the President r>f India to 
consul", the Supreme Court under Article. 143 
(1) of the Constitution may be made a discre¬ 
tionary power of the President so that he may 
exercise this power without the advice of his 
Council of Ministers. In this case the .state 
governmeDts may also relv more on the ertVr- 
ti\cness of this power. It tn-ay be recalled 
here that under the Government of India Act, 
1935 the power of the Govern or-General to 
roD.suIt the Fedctal Court of India was his 
discretionary power. 

The Rajamanner Committee set up by the 
Government of Tamil Nadu in its report reco¬ 
mmends that the Governor should be empo¬ 
wered to refer any questions of law or fact of 
public importance to the iligh Court for its 
advisory opinion. The exact words of the 
Report arc thus “If the State Government 
considers it desirable or expedient to obtain 
the opinion of the highest court In the State 
on any legal or constitutional issue, for 
example, any Bill pending before the Legisla¬ 
ture or to be introduced in the Legislature, 
there is no machinery to achieve the object.. 
It is only after the Bill becomes law that the 
matter can be agitated in a Court and that too 
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at tlic instance of the individuals aHected. 
This situation unnecessarily leads to litigation 
and several legislative measures could be saved 
from being invalidated, if only the State is 
empowered to obtain the opinion of the High 
Court well in advance of their enactment. We, 
therefore, recommend that a provision on the 
lines of article 143 (1) niay be made empowe¬ 
ring the Covernor to refer questions of law or 
fart of public importance to the High Court 

for its opinion.A provision, as suggested 

above, will be most helpful and considerably 
1 educe litigation.”'’ 

Cnder Article 143 (n of the Constitution 
it IS upto the Suprerre Court to decide finally 
whether it w'ill give or decline to give opinion 
on any particular reference. Thu^ it is a duty 
the Supreme Court to sec that it is not 
transformed into a legal platform for resolving 
political controversies. The Supreme Court 
of Indui in tiic exercise of its advisory function 
may assist the Constitutional governance of 
the Country by giving proper guidance to the 
executive and the legi.slaturo to act in accor- 
dau'c with fitc r>rovision,s of the Constitution, 
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A LEAF FROM INDO-AFGHAN RELATIONS (1919-1947) 

BIRENDRA PRASAD 


Attention of the whole world at once 
turned to Afghanistan **the hermit kingdom”', 
“the Highway of conquest””, when on July 17, 
1973 Genera! Daud Khan engineered a success¬ 
ful coup against king Zahir Shah who had 
been the ruler of the nation for long four 
decades, and put to an end the constitutional 
monarchy aud established a Republican regime 
in Afghanistan. On the night of 18th July 
1973. General Daud Khan was proclaimed 
President after the meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Afghan Republic. Next to 
Russia, India v/as the first country to accord 
recognition to tins new republican regime in 
Afghanistan, although technically, recognition 
had not lapsed at any time even after the 
deposition of king Zahir Shah. An official 
spokc.«man of the E.’cternal Affairs Ministry of 
India in a statement declared that the Indian 
Amhass.ador in Kabul, Mr. K. L. Mehta, was 
asked to convey to the Director General of 
the Afghan Foreign Office that “We will 
continue to work for the further strengthening 
of our friendship and co-operation between the 

peoples of India and Afghanistan.We have 

always valued our friendship and close co-opc- 
ration. Wc have nothing but good wishes for 
the future prosperity of Afghanistan”." 

India’s prompt and timely recognition to 
the new government of Afghanistan manifested 
India’s desire to live at peace and amity with 
a neighbouring cour.try and expressed India’s 
faith in democracy and her support for demo¬ 


cratic ideals. Behind this gesture of good 
friendly and good {neighbourly feeling for 
Afghanistan lay the long tradition of mutual 
understanding developed by Indian nationalist 
leaders and Afghan people and government in 
the first half of the present century. India’s 
recent policy towards Afghanistan is a legacy 
of the attitudes and commitments of the Indian 
National Movement towards the Afghan 
people and India’s recognition to Afghan 
government is a natural corollary to her long 
standing friendly feelings for Afghanistan. The 
purpose of this article, thus, is to recall that 
phase of Indo-Afghan relations which might 
add to the strengthening of relations between 
the two neighbouring peoples of Asia in the 
present set up. 

The first half of the present century found 
.Asia in .a state of subjection. India was under 
the imperial control of the British. Afghanistan 
was a buffer Zone between pow’crful empires 
of the British and Russia. Afghanistan enjoyed 
independence in her internal affairs but in her 
foreign policy she was subjected to limitations 
imposed by the British Indian Government and 
it was only after the Third Anglo-Afghan War 
that Afghanistan became a fully independent 
and sovereign state. After the First World 
War India was fired by a new imagination and 
was simmering with discontent. India had 
contributed to the British war efforts in men 
and money to make the world safe for demo- 
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cracy but Xndians were alarmed at the British 
, policy in India after the war was over. The 
^end of.the war found India restless and excited. 
The Rowlatt Act, the massacre of Jaliianawalla 
Bagh and the dismemberment of Turkey by 
the Allied powers created widespread discon¬ 
tent and resentment among the Indian 
nationalists against British rule. At a time 
when India was groaning under the iron heels 
of the British rule, Arnanullah, a liberal 
rclormcr and a man of imagination, became 
the ruler of Afghanistan in I9l9. Arnanullah, 
who had developed an “anti-British 
Complex”^, iound in vhc Indian nationalists a 
natural ally against the common enemy, th'^ 
British “the traditional foe of Afghan indepen¬ 
dence”.'' The identity of interests created a 
coiinnon tiond of friendship between the two 
peoples. 

Ainarmllah, who in the early years of his 
reign pursued a militant l*an-Isiamic policy, 
was influenced by India. The Muslim publi¬ 
cations of India .greatly inlliienced Afghan 
Uiinktng and the impact of Indian Muslim 
thought on Afghanistan in general was far- 
rcaching.'^ Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad’s ‘al- 
Ililal’ and its successor, 'al-Balagh', Zafar Ali 
Khan’s ‘Zamindar’ and Mohamed Alt’s 
‘Comrade’ and ‘Ilamdard’ left their mark on 
Afghanistan’s Pan-Islamic adventures.^ Though 
these publications were prescribed by the 
British Indian Guvernmant yet their teachings 
and messages found their way in Afghanistan 
through ‘Habl-ul-Matin’ and the ‘Muslim 
Chronicle’, the two Calcutta Papers.” 
Furthermore, whereas traditionalists and 
religious establishments were aliected by the 
reiigio-poiitical teachings of the Dcoband 
School of Indian Muslims who were known 
for their orthodoxy and anti-British policies, 
the young Afghans were influenced by the 
teachings of the Muslim modernists of Aligarh, 
i'he All India Muslim League was looked 


upon with favour after tne Lucknow Pact of 
1916 when it joined the Indian National 
Congress in demanding Self rule for India.^ 

Afghanistan was also sympathetic to the 
national a.spirations of the Indian leaders and 
became a good grazing ground for the Indian 
revolutionaries like Obaidullah, Mahcndra 
Pratap, Barkatullah and others who made 
Afghanistan the base of operation against the 
British in India and established a Provi¬ 
sional Government of Ind'a in Afghanistan. 
The Afghan rulers, Amir Mabibullah Khan, 
and, to a greater extent, his successor 
Arnanullah Khan, were secretly in sympathy 
with this ‘Provisional National Government of 
India'.llabibullah, though in sympathy 
with the programiue of the Indian rcvohitiona- 
lics, maintained a neutral policy and was able 
to avoid any clash with the British ; but when 
Arnanullah came to power, (here were some 
unsuccessful military operations against the 
British on the North West Frontier.*' 
Obaidullah, tlie President of the Provisional 
Government of India, olaimcd that Arnanullah 
recognised him as a member of (he Provisional 
Government of India and admitted him in his 
inner council, which decided matters relating 
to war and peace with India. He also pointed 
out that ills relations with Soviet Russia began 
at the initiative of Arnanullah.*" According 
to R. P. Mudatii, Obaidullah and his parly 
“had closest possible relations with the 
Amir”.*’ Hence Arnanullah rejected a British 
request for their expulsion.’ ^ It was also 
significant that on the death of Saikh-ul-Hind, 
a great Pan-Islamic leader and prominent 
Muslim belonging to the Deoband School, 
king Arnanullah held a condolence meeting. 

King Arnanullah suppoiteU the Indian 
Muslims in their Knilafal agitation against 
Allied attempts to dismember the Furktsli 
empire.*'* In response to this sympathetic 
attitude of the Afghan ruler many of the 
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Indian Muslims, who denounced the British 
Government for her policies towards Turkey 
and the Caliphate left India in the Summer of 
1920 and during this hijrat more than 18000 
thousand Muslims poured into Afgharistan’^ 
“Where they were welcomed by Amanullah*\‘" 
Bat soon the Afghans were alarmed at the 
heavy influx ol Indian Muslims in Afghanistan, 
because majority of them expected not only 
hospitality but land as well.^'' Dismayed by 
their experiences in Afghanistan most of the 
migrants wandered back to the Punjab and 
most of them suffered indescribable miseries 
and perished on the way,-" “This affair”, 
wrote Armold Fletcher, “hurt Amanullah’s 
prestige in India”.* * But sympathy of Indians 
for Afghanistan and of Afghans for Indians did 
not cease to exist. Amatiullah was invited by 
some of the refugee leaders to invade India 
and liberate the Muslims from British rule. In 
India, Mohamed Ali, one of the prominent 
leaders of the khilafat movement, proclaimed 
that in case of an Afghan invasion of India it 
was the duty of the Muslims to join the 
struggle,** Amanullah’s Pan>Islamic and 
anti-British policies won him a general 
applause in India and Muhammad Iqbal, the 
great Indian Muslim poet, dedicated his 
famous poem Payam>i-Mushriq (The massage 
of the East) to the Afghan .^mir.* -^ 

The Afghan ‘Czar Peter’ Amanullah 
introduced a number of economic, social 
educational, military and cultural reforms in 
Afghanistan and gave a constitution to the 
Afghan people. New Schools and Universities 
were opened, teachers and educationists were 
borrowed from other countries. German and 
French engineers were invited to build roads, 
railways and wireless stations. He made 
arrangements for the emancipation of women, 
opened schools for girls, urged the ladies to 
discatd the purJuh system. Like Kemal Pasha, 
king AmanuUah through his reform measures 


wanted to make Afghanistan a progressive and 
modern state,*Indian people viewed the&<^ 
developments and various reforms with 
enthusiasm and satisfaction. The All India 
Muslim League at its session at Calcutta in 
December 1928 placed on record its sincere 
and warm appreciation of the splendid efforts 
that were being made by AmanuUah to make 
Afghanistan a great and progressive 
country.-'® 

In December, 1927 king AmanuUah along 
with Qiiccn Souriya and an official party set 
out oil a tour of Europe via India and his 
visit to India evoked a widespread and massive 
enthusiasm among the Indian people. On 
the news that the Afghan king would come 
to India, Maulana Shaukat Ali, a prominent 
Indian Muslim leader, appealed to all congress 
Khilafat, Muslim League and other nationalist 
organisations and all public men to wire to 
His Majesty AmanuUah “Messages of welcome 
and goodwill to show our neighbourly friendly 
feelings towards the good king of Afghanistan 

.With whom we the people of India desire 

to live at peace and amity.*® 

King AmanuUah reached Bombay on 
December 9, 1927 and was accorded a warm 
reception by the Indian people. AmanuUah 
wanted to meet imprisoned Gandhi but the 
British Government did not allow him to sec 
the Indian leader. While in India king 
AmanuUah delivered frequent speeches calling 
for Hindu'Muslim unity,*- anti spoke of 
Islamic solidarity and was in turn hailed as 
the King of Islam.He urged his co-rcli- 
gionists in India to free themselves from the 
control of the Mullahs. “1 would urge you 
once again”, said the Afghan King, “and warn 
you over and over again, not to be led away 
by fanaticism or by ignorant Mullahs. Be 
careful. Work out your own salvation”.** 

AmanuUah’s visit to India aroused widei- , 
pread natiooalist and Pan-IsUrnic sentiment in 
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India.Mauivi Mohamed Shaii, the President 
of the All India Khilafat Conference held at 
Madras in December, 1927, welcomed the 
visit of the king of Afghanistan and supported 
the Afghan king’s suggestion of an Asiatic 
League. Maulana Shaukat Ali declared that 
king Amanullah was going to Europe to gain 
knowledge and experience with a view to start 
an Asiatic League and wished him success in 
his endeavours.®* 

This enthusiasm for the Afghan king was not 
confined to the Muslims alone rather, it was 
shared by the Hindus too. The All India 
Hindu Mahasabha held at Madras in 
December, 1927, tendered its respectful and 
profound thanks to king Amanullah for the 
very kindly regard shown by him to Hindu 
icligious feelings in the matter of respect for 
the cow and for tlie advice which he gave to 
the Mussalrnans of India to respect Hindu 
sentiments in this matter.®' 

The All India Muslim League at its session 
at Calctitla in December, 1928, appreciated 
the liberal reforms introduced by Amanullah 
in Afghanistan and condemned the actions of 
the rebels and those who were creating trou¬ 
bles for the king and expressed its hope that 
king Amanullah would become successful in 
crushing the rebellion and in his scheme to 
place Afghanistan in die fiont rank of the 
nations ot the world. '* In the faceting of the 
subjects Committee of the Indian National 
Coaigrcss held in December 1928, Mr. Bashcer 
Ahmed made an unsucceisful attempt to 
record i a resolution <>f congratulation to king 
Amanullah on liis attempts to modernise 
Afghanistan. Mr. Sri Prakash opposing the 
resolution said that king Amanullah did uot 
deserve congratulatioas ol India, if lie shot 
down people to compel them to wear hats and 
shave olf their beards.®^ However, sympathy 
and admiration for AmanulUh’s inodeinising 
efibrts were very wide-spread and sincere in 


India. A massage was sent to Her Majesty 
the Queen .Souriya of Afghanistan by the 
students and the staff of the Kanya Mahavi- 
dyalaya, Jullundcr (Girl’s College Jullunder) 
appreciating the reforms which were being 
introduce^, in Afghanistan affecting the general 
weal of womankind there, s** 

The various reforms introduced by 
Amanullah were disliked by the orthodox 
Muslims in Afghanistan and widespread reac<> 
tion against the reforms started in that 
country. His measures for girls* education, 
abolition of polygamy and purdah system 
created a great public uproar. *** Anti-govern¬ 
ment demonstrations were held and one 
Bacha-i-Saqo organised an army and captured 
Kabul. Thereupon Amanullah abdicated in 
January, 1929 in favour of his brother Inaya- 
tullah but mounting pressures ol Bacha 
couipelled Inayatullah also to abdicate and 
Bacha proclaimed himself the ruler of the 
country, cancelled all the reforms of 
Amanullah and promised to establish the rule 
of Islamic law “in all its purity”.®*' 

Indians watched these developments with 
great concern and alarm. Jawaharlal Nehru 
very justifiably pointed out that all congress¬ 
men had been following with the keenest 
anxiety the happenings in Afghanistan and 
they had felt sympathy for the gallant Afghan 
king.®'' 'J’hc working committee of the Indian 
National^Congrc.ss at its meeting iu New Delhi 
in February, 1929, noted with grave concern 
the recent internal Troubhs iu Afghanistan and 
the reactionary attempts made there to put an 
end to the reforms introduced by Amanullah, 
The committee whole-heartedly sympathised 
with the progressive elements in their endea¬ 
vour to make Afghanistan a united and pro¬ 
gressive nation.®" Dr. Satyapal, the President 
of the Punjab Provincial Political Conference 
held on Match 8, 1929, referring to the 
Afghan turmoil expressed sympsthy with 
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Amanullah."’*' The U. P. Political conference 
held on April 1, 1929 expressed pleasure at the 
success of Amanullah and the progressive 
cleinenis in Afghanistan and hoped that they 
would soon win through.^ The Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Conference held on April 2, 1929 
expressed its sympathy at the difficulties of 
Amanullah and prayed for his immediate 
restoration to the throne to enhance the glory 
of Afghanistan and all Asia. ‘ - 

British Indian government was »!so criti- 
cisad for its alleged sympathy with the rebels 
against Amanullah, OHicially the Bntish 
Indian (Jovernment maiu*aiiicd neutrality 
throughotit the Afghan turnioil but the British 
instigated split and internal quarrel among the 
Afridis and Orakzais, the tw'o tribes on the 
Biitish side of the Durand lane, wlio were 
sympathetic to Amanu'irih and thus prevented 
aid from reaching Amanullali. Ojie. Mullali 
Mahmund Akhundzada, leading iustigator of 
internal fighting among the tribes, was gene¬ 
rally regarded as a British agent on the border 
for preventing the tribes from giving aid to 
Amanullah against his rivals.‘ ^ This attitude 
on \he part of the British towards Afghan 
turmoil caused ^considerable agitation” with¬ 
in India and “mas.s meetings in many cities”, 
‘‘Amanullali days” in Bombay and Lahore 
‘ were oro-anised anti “a number of petitions 
asking the government for permission to take 
p«ri'’ v' cre rnade. January 7, 1929 the 
g-jvernmcui had to invoke its police powers to 
prevent any accusations of complicity from 
appealing in the Indian papers.’ ‘ An over¬ 
crowded meeting was iield in the .\lbert Hall, 
Calcutta, io <',xpress sympathy with Amanullali 
aoil Sir P. (I. Ray, who moved the main 
r"soU«ti III, pointetl out that the vast majority 
of the aiiditnce. consisted of Hindus.* - The 
Amiitii Bazar Ritrika dated I6tli April, 1929 
condemned NaJii Khan, one of the rivals of 
king AounulUh, for his auti-AmauulUh acti¬ 


vities and expressed its indignation at the 
policy of the British Indian Government ia 
allowing those persons to go to Afghanistan 
via India, who were causing so much unrest 
in Afghanistan, although the Government of 
lnd'.a pretended to be strictly neutral.*’’ 
CJiving an estimate of the sympathy the Indian 
had for the liberal Alghiii king Amanullah, 
the Modern Review of Februaro 1 29 wrote 
that there was a general desiie among Indians 
for the rc-cstablishmeiit of king Amanullah on 
the throne of Afghanistan and prosperity and 
lull freedom of that country. It further wrote : 
“Indians, irrespective of race and religion, 
were among his admirers and well-wisheis”.* ■ 

Mr, Zafar AH Khan in hi*. mts:.agc to 
Nadir Khan, a rival of king AmanuJlali, wrote 
that as ail exponent of the feeling of Muslim 
and Hindu India, he deemed it his duty to 
appeal to Nadir Khan’s good sense to ihink 
twice before taking an irrcvocuble step width 
would plunge Afghanistan into trouble. India 
as well as all right thinking Afghans vi'aiitcd 
Amanullah back *' AmanuHah's image ia 
India remained untrunished even after his 
abdication. In an interview with the A.sso- 
ciated Press on I'ebruary 19, 1929, Aga Ahrned 
Khan called Amanullah “an ideal ruler” and 
“a patriotic king”.*® N. N. Ghosh, an Indian 
Scholar, described Amanullah as a. great man 
“misunderstood by his countrymen”."" 

Ail thi.s manifested Indians’ heartfelt de.siie 
to see Afghanistan a rising Asiatic power, 
liven after the troubles had dwindled into 
oblivion and Nadir Khan had become the 
ruler of the country the fund of goodwill for 
Afghanistan in India was not exhausted. The 
Modern Review of November, 1929, expressed 
the hope that king Nadir Shah would take 
interr.st in civilising and modernising Afghanis- 
tan. 'f King Nadir Shah introduced a consti¬ 
tution in Afghanistetu and prounsed several 
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new reforms to the nation. This created a 
new hope in the Indian people. Maulana 
Shauk^t AH, when interviewed by the Associa¬ 
ted Pres's on his return from Kabul which he 
had visited as the ,<;uvst of king Nadir Sluvh 
declared : “In another five or ten years 
Al'ijhanisfan will be a country of which not 
only Afghans but the iSluslims of Asia wi!i 
be proud”.King Nadir Shah followed pro¬ 
gressive policies in Afghanistan and ordered 
lor the establishment of a National Afghan 
1 hiiversily in the new city of Darclroann, 
three miles from Kabul.^“ The Modern 
Review sharing the sentiments of the Indian 
people in their appreciation for the works of 
king Natlir Shah, “Wished kbig Nadir Shah 
and his people succci^s in this far-sighted and 
worthy cndeavoii'”.' ^ It further urged the 
Indian patriots and educ ationisls to take 
lessons from the programme of educational 
pin;',less in Afghauistait am! concentrate their 
'iTorfs to proij.o'- natioiial educ.iUon in 
India. 

Indian people and Afghan-, always attempt¬ 
ed to live in friendly relations and to work out 
common p>olicica. I* was this urge for ifiend- 
ship that inspired the organisers of All Asian 
Women’s Conference in India to invite an 
Afghan pelegatc. One Mrs. Kamuluddin 
represented Aigawistan to this All Asian 
Women’s Conference held at Lahore in 
January 1931. The Afghan delegate played 
a significant role in the deliberations of the 
conference summoned to bring the women ol 
Asia together. 

Indian nationalKts always tried to give, 
concrete shape to the idea of Asian f,olidarity 
by raising questions and protecting interests of 
Asian countries in the League of Nations.'' 
It was this Asian con.sciousness and love for 
Afghanistan that led the Agha Khan to 
welcome Afghanistan’s entiy in the League of 


?II 

Nations in 1934. The Agha Khan spoke on 
the occasion ; 

“It is not without emotion that I play 
my part on thb memorable occasion..,! 
have long felt that the League was in 
danger of becoming too occidental and 
too representative ofoirc creed to be truly 
catholic and universal. 'Fhe entry of 
Afghanistan will go a long way to dispel 
this suspicion”.’' 

India’s interest in Afghanistan continued in 
the reign of king Zahir Shah who became 
Afghan king after the assassination of king 
Nadir Shah. King Zahir Shah also pledged 
several reforms to the people and Indians 
viewed thc,se developments with satisfaction. 
The Modern Review in January 1937 express¬ 
ed a sense of relief and admiration at the 
reforu.s being introduced by king Zahir Shah 
in the armv, in uniform ami dress, hut as a 
tiue friend ot the .NLrUrin peop'c, the Modern 
Review also warned the Afghans that Enghsh 
h.us or iicimeis would make no change in the 
naiiun anc*. that the rcjl prosperity of the 
nation depended upon the iulicst liberty of 
thought and stupe for the fullest cultural 
development of every man, woman and 
child.'' 

Afghanistan w-as also eager to develop close 
relations with the Indian people and for (his 
purpose the Afghan government abolished the 
monopolistic arrangements made by them for 
controiling the export trade in dry fruits which 
were detrimental to the interests of Indian 
merchants. The Working Cominitlec of the 
Indian ,National Clongreas at its meeting in 
July, 1938 passed a resolution which apprecia¬ 
ted the action of the Afghan Government and 
welcomed (he restoration of the status quo 
which, the committee hoped, would help to 
“improve friendly feelings between the people 
of India and Afghanistan”.'^” 
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Afghanistan was so dear to Indian nationa- 
]iits that in any scheme which they sought to 
make for Asiatic Federation they incJiidcd 
Afghanistan as an essential part of that 
regional organisation in Asia. In 1940 when 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru envisaged a scheme 
of an Asiatic Federation, Afghanistan promi¬ 
nently figured in that scheme.'’^ This attitude 
manifested the deep sympathy Indians had for 
their Afghan neighbours. As the. Vice- 
President of the Interim Government of India, 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru in a statement on 20>th 
September, 1946, assured the “friendly neigh¬ 
bour, Afghanistan” that in seeking a new 
approach to the pioblem of the tribal areas of 
the North West Frontier, which divided India 
from Afghanistan, the fulle.st regard would be 
paid to Afghan interests.*' 

The climax of Indo-Afghan relations came 
when India took (lie initiative, when she was 
still in bondage, to cal) the First Asian Rela¬ 
tions Conference in New Delhi, Marr.h-April, 
l947, in which Afghanistan was also represen¬ 
ted. The organi-icis ot the conference 
invited Afgbanislan to altcud the confcittue 
summoned to bring together in a common 
bond the nations of Asia. It was al this 
conference that the two peoples of A.sia, 
Indians and Afghans, registered a new note of 
friendship and spun a new thread of mutual 
understanding and collaboration. Afghanistan 
.sent five delegates and two government obser¬ 
vers to the conference* ■ and played a signifi¬ 
cant role at the conference. VV'hen a Sub¬ 
committee was constituted to consider the 
advisability of establishing a permanent insti¬ 
tute to forge mutual contacts among Asian 
nations. Dr. Abdul Majid Khan, the leader of 
the Afghan delegation to the Conference, was 
placed on the Committee.*’* Speaking on the 
opening day of the Conference Dr. Abdul 
JMs^id Khan laid stress on the. need of close 
co-operation among Asian nations and said : 


“We have to live together if we are to live at 
all”.''’ He further stressed the close cultural, 
links between India and Afghanistan and 
expressed the desire of the Afghans to live at 
peace and amity with the Indian people.” ® 

The study of the contact between Indian 
people and Afghan nationals and the Afghan 
government from 19i9 to 1947 reveals tliat 
even before India became independent Indians 
had close contact and friendly relations with 
Afghans. Both looked to each other for irs- 
piration and both influenced each other’s 
thought and attitudes. furthermore, both 
were sympathetic to the national aspirations 
of each other and thus this period was an era 
of close collaboration betw'cen the two neigh¬ 
bours. Recent Indian policies towards 
Afghanistan are the extension and conlinua- 
liou of the commit uienis made by the two 
peoples in the first half of the present century. 
India is a land of democratic ideas and deino- 
r.ralic government and lier prompt recogniuon 
to Afghanistan’s republican regime is the 
mRnifcst.a(ion of her love for dcinociacy. 
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LENINGRAD-A GATEWAY TO INDOirOY 


A PRLSS RELFASF. 


Academician A. Barannikov, the founder 
of the new Indian pltilolo^y in the USSR, 
used to say that of all the Oriental disciplines 
Indology had undergone the most notceablc 
changes in the years after the October Revo¬ 
lution. The.se changes relate ; not only to the 
scope of research being done in the Soviet 
Union, which is quite extensive, but to the 
very nature of Soviet Indology, which has 
grown steadily in its sympathy for and appre¬ 
ciation of the Indian people and their rich 
heritage. 

LONG-S TANDING TRADITION 
Leningrad is a < ity with long-standing tra- 
dition.s of Indology. Many well-known scho¬ 
lars specialising in the history, culture and 
languages of the Indian people work at the 
Leningrad University, the Institute of Orien¬ 
tal Studies, the State Hermitage and the 
Institute of Ethnography. 

Among them arc Prof. Lusternik, who is a 
student of Indian history and history of Indo- 
Sovict relations ; G. Zograf. a linguist and 
Head of the Department of Indology of the 


Institute of Oriental Studies ; M. Kudryavt¬ 
sev, an ethnographer ; T. Grek, an art critic. 

“The scope of Indological research in our 
country is determined by the Soviet people’s 
profound interest in the Indian people and 
their struggle for independence and social 
justice,” says Professor Eva T.yustcrnik, a 
veteran Leningrad Indologist. “Our faculty 
is stadying Indian history from its earliest 
times, the new Indian languages and litera¬ 
ture, and the problems of modern Indian 
sociopolitical development. 

“Candidate of Science ( History ) Yuri 
Petclicnko is writing a long monograph on 
the history of the independent state of Mara- 
tha, and the activities of Shivaji. Oleg Par¬ 
fyonov has been working for a long time on 
the subject of Mahatma Gandhi and the un¬ 
touchables. My monograph, Ruiso-Indian 
Economic, ScientiBc and Cultural Contacts 
in the 19th Century, was printed in 1966. At 
present I am studying the history of the scien- 
tihe relations between the Petersburg Lenin¬ 
grad University and India^ and I am prepar- 
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ing for publication a book on the history of 
Russo-Indian contacts at the beginning of the 
20th century.” 

INDIAN STUDENTS 

Professor Eva Lyusternik was scientific tutor 
to a group of Indian post-graduates who had 
successfully presented dissertations at the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies ax the University. 

No matter which branch of Oriental scho¬ 
larship I might mention in relation to Lenin¬ 
grad University, be it India or Japan, China 
or the Arab world, they arc all unthinkable 
without remembering the I'undamenlals of 
Oriental studies. 

For many years the Section of Indian 
Piiilology at the Faculty of Oriental Studies 
was headed by Acadetnician Alexei IJaraani- 
kjv, who is known well in India and is rightly 
considered the founder oS the new Indian 
phiioiogv in the USSR. 

At present the section is headed by pronii- 
nent Leningrad Indologist Viktor Balin, who 
specializes in Prem Chand. The section 
teaches nearly all the major Indian languages. 
I’hc departments dealing with Marathi, Tamil 
and Tclugu have been opened in the last 
few years. The teaching of Malayalam and 
Oriya is planned for the near future. 

The section's work has gained extensive 
popularity in India. In 1965, a young scho¬ 


lar, Semyon Rudin, was awarded a prize of 
the Tamil Writers Asssociation, and an hono¬ 
rary medal for his works in the held of Tamil 
philology. In March 1970 in Calcutta, well- 
known Leningrad expert on Bengal, Vera 
Novikova, received a Rabindranath Tagore 
Prize for her work on Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyay. Nikita Turov, a young tda- 
cher at the Faculty of Oriental Studies, spe¬ 
cializes in Tclugu philology and studies the 
problem of the linguistic interpretation of 
proto-Indic writings, whose language has 
been recognized as being related to the Dravi- 
dian languages. 

Students at the faculty study two or three 
Eastern languages, the history, literature and 
geography of the given country, and also 
philosophy, political economy, world history, 
linguistics and liicraiy criticism. No wonder 
the library ot the Faculty of Oriental Studies 
is always full. 

Speaking of libraries, the Leningrad library 
of the Academy of Scicnciss of the USSR is 
one of the largest in the Soviet Union. The 
library keeps in touch with 140 major Indian 
institutions .^nd maintains book exchange 
programme with many of them. In 1972, for 
instance, the library received from India 3,3(X) 
scientific and other journals and in exchange 
sent 5,326 Soviet periodicals and publications. 



JOB ORIENTED EDUCATION AND PRESENT 
EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE 

P. SAXENA 


With the massive increase in educated un¬ 
employment, educationists have been thinking 
of ^ giving a vocational bias to the educational 
system. Various universities are planning for 
a job oriented system of education. This 
demand is not new. Various committees and 
commissions appointed from time to time have 
pointed out this defect in our educational 
system. As early as 1882, an Education 
Commission recommended the introduction of 
Vocational Education in Secondary Schools 
but no action was taken. Later on the 
Calcutta University Goounission also pointed 
out that of 26,000 students 22,000 pursue 
purely literary courses which don’t fit them for 
any but administrative clerical, teaching and 
legal careers. 

Recently the Kothari Commission on edu¬ 
cation (1961-66^ made the following 
comments :— 

Another programme which can bring 
education into closer relationship with produc¬ 
tivity is to give a strong Vocational bias to 
secondary education and to increase the 
emphasis on agricultural and technological 
education at the university stage. This is of 
special significance ‘ in the Indian situation 
where, as we have pointed out, the educa¬ 
tional system has been for training young men 
to far mostly for Govt, service and the so 
called white collar professions. (Education 
Commission Report Chap. 1. p. 80) 

There can be no two opinions that Educa¬ 
tion should be imparted in such a way that 
students coming out of the educational system 
should not roam about in streets as un-employ- 
ed. But at this stage a question arises. Are 


the present institutions the proper places to 
give job oriented education ? Govt, have 
opened a number of I.T.I.’s., Polytechnics and 
engineering colleges but un-fortunately the 
students coming out of, these institution are 
swelling the ranks of the un-employed of a 
special category. 

.Similarly there are a number of such pro¬ 
fessional courses like law where degree holders 
are more unemployed than employed. These 
glaring defects cast grave doubt’s about the 
capacity of the present institutions to impart 
job oriented education. 

The case of medical education stands on a 
different footing. Here the students are really 
trained on job, and even if they donot get 
Govt, employment, they can set up their own 
clinics. Similarly chartered accountants are 
not unemployed, and some of them are earning 
handsome amounts. This is due of difference 
in the method of imparting education and a 
different method of training. 

In medical colleges, a hospital is attached. 
The students learn to work under actual jobs 
conditions. They also do the job of interne 
and house surgeon as part of their education, 
which provides them actual work experience. 
Unfortunately .this condition is missing in 
other places of trainings. The Engineers 
receive training in highly sophisticated colleges 
in the best possible setting. There they are 
trained as officers than as technocrats. This 
point will become clear from one example. 
During the early phase of the Rourkela steel 
plant there were many break-downs which were 
investigated by an expert German team. The 
finding of the committee wai that the engineers 
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were virtually technical clerks. The poorly 
paid craftsmen were working at the furnace 
but theJBngineers were sitting in the air condi* 
tioned rooms and were dreading the heat of 
the furnace. This is not the fault of the 
engineers but the way they were trained is 
r^ponsible for this sad state of affairs. Thus 
we find that job oriented education «an be 
given only in the field and in the factories. 

There is no teaching institution for training 
chartered accountants or cost and works 
account.mts. They receive training under 
r}ualified C. A.’s and appear in professional 
examinations. If this method of training is 
suitable for C. A.’s, it can reasonably be 
extended to, other disciplines. For example 
it can be quite a successful method in respect 
of law, and engineering. Those who want to 
become lawyers can become articled clerk of 
a practising lawyer and may appear in Bar 
Council examinations. By doing so they will 
be familiarising themselves with the court 
procedure and court manners. He will not 
remain a stranger to the court. Moreover if 
he feels that law is not proper field for him, he 
can leav'C the training at any time. What 
happens in the present set up ? A person gets 
three years education in law and all of sudden 
after he has wasted three years he discovers 
that he is not fit for the court life. Besides 
that present system allows piofcssional trouble 
shooters, and sonic times criminals, to take 
admission in law classes and remain safe from 
the operation of the law of the land in the 
name of sanctity of educational institutions. 

The same applies to the engineering educa¬ 
tion. Now Covt. has a number of public 
sector projects. These projects should recruit 
fresh applicants and train them in the factories 
under actual job conditions. They may be 
given theoretical training in the technical 
schools attached to the factories. They should 
also appear in the professional exfaminations 
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like A. M. I. E. etc. The present engineering 
colleges may give refresher training or may be 
utilised for research work. Similarly in case of 
business administration and craftmen’s train¬ 
ing, the applicants may be recruited fresh and 
should be trained in the factories in actual 
working conditions. They may be asked to 
pass the professional examination from the 
professional institutes. This method of educa¬ 
tion will really produce technocrats and not 
technical bureaucrats. This will also lead to 
development of industrial culture instead of 
administrative culture. 

Another advantage of this scheme is that it 
will be less costly. A poor roan’s son if he is 
brilliant can get the best training and can 
become a highly paid technocrat, unlike the 
present system where only wards of urban 
elite can become engineers. The Kothari 
commission came to the conclusion that only 
rich men’s sons can get the training of engineers 
and in other higher professional lines. 

Moreover a poor country like India will be 
free from the costly festivals of teachers’ and 
students’ .strike. It it a world wide experience 
that an apprentice feels more responsibility 
and is free from child like pranks than the 
students in a college. Arlnally there is need 
of dc-achooUng in every field of education. 
When students want that there should be no 
regular attendance and educationits consider it 
a good thing too and scientific. I wonder if 
there is any necessity of so many schools and 
eollcgcs. However in job oriented education 
there is no need of the present institutions. 
This type of education can be successful when 
it is imparted in an actual working enviroment. 
A Salesman can become good salesman only 
when he works in the stores and shops and 
himself observes how things arc being sold and 
cash memo is being prepared. No amount of 
schooling can be a substitute for this training. 
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One cannot learn swimming without entering 
into a river or a swimming pool. There is 
already an apprenticeship Act. Its scope 
should be windencd so as to cover every 
activity and industry. Its provisions should 
be implemented both in letter and spirit. 

Another important point which is ignored 
is that no care is taken to ascertain the apti¬ 
tude of the applicant. A person may get a 
professional degree but he can neither be 
succeKiful nor will have job satisfaction unless 
he has an aptitude for the job. Hence selec¬ 
tion of the engineers and medicos should be 
based on aptitude tests. They should be 
selected on the lines of the Service Selection 
Board of the Armed Forces. 


India is a big country. Here the most 
modern aircrafts exist side ^ by side - with 
bullock carts. The job oriented education 
must be organised with a regional bias. This 
can be dene through apprentice training being 
given by reference to specific advantages of 
particular areas. 

Thus in the light of the above arguments 
we come to the conclusion that the present 
system of imparting job oriented education in 
universities, colleges and other institutes Is not 
scientific and simply leads to wastage of puljlic 
money. The process of De-schooling should 
be started and job oriented education must be 
imparted in the field, and factories instead of 
in institutions set up in a time honomed 
fashion. 



DIRECTIVE PRINCIPLES ; JUSTICIABLE. THOUGH UNENFORCEABLE 

JOSEPH MINATIUR 


When it i.s said that the provisions of Part 

III of the Constitution dealing with fundamen¬ 
tal rights can be enforced while those in Part 

IV enumerating the Directive Principles of 
State Policy can not be so enforced, it need 
not necessarily mean that the Directive 
Principles may be relegated to a second class 
status in the Constitution. The Directive 
Principles, to quote from the Constitution, are 
“fundamental in the governance of the 
country’’.’ Wbi'e the provisions ensuring 
fundamental rights are devoted to protecting 
the rights and freedoms of the individual in a 
democratic society, the directives principles arc 
dedicated to bringing about and maintaining a 
welfare state where a socialistic pattern of 
.‘•oriely is envisaged. Tn a parliamentary 
democracy where the real executive and rhe 
virtual legislature are not difTercnl, all that the 
founding fathers of our Constitution considered 
necessary to do to usher in a welfare state was 
to give the state a few directives which would 
provide essential guidelines for its activities, 

II 

It may be noted that the adoption of the 
Directive Principles in the Indian Constitution 
has been inspired to a considerable extent by 
the principles of social policy contained in the 
Constitution of Eire. There is, however, a 
significant difiercnce between the principles in 
the Indian Constitution and those in the Irish 
Constitution. While the Constitution of Eire 
provides that: 

The principles of social policy set forth in 
this Article arc intended for the general 
guidance of the Oireachtas. The applica¬ 
tion of those principles in the making of 
laws shall be the caic of the Oireachtas 


exclusively and shall not be cognizable by 
any Court under any of the provisions of 
the Constitution,* 

The Indian Constitution contents itself by 
stating that: 

The provisions contained in this Part shall 
not be enforceable by any Court.^ 

The obvious and deliberate departure from 
the Irish model is of significance. Courts in 
India are free to take cognizance of the non¬ 
application of these principles in the making 
of laws, though they cannot enforce them. 
The word “txciuuvely” in the Irish provision 
emphasises that the application of the 
principles of social policy is left solely to the 
care of the legislature. In India, on the other 
hand, it is not only the duty of the State to 
apply the directive printiplcs in making laws, 
but also the responsibility of the courts to 
apply them in taking cognizance of laws, lor 
instance, in interpreting and declaring laws. 
All that the courts are constitutionally prohi¬ 
bited from doing is to enforce these principles. 
It would therefore seem that a declaratory 
judgement is not precluded under the provi¬ 
sions of article 37 of the Constitution. 

Lord Atkin has said that; 

The Court has power to make a declaration 
whenever it is just and convenient.”* 

There is no good reason why declaratory 
judgement should be limited to the sphere of 
private law and administrative law. Judicial 
procedures are intended for the purpose of 
proper administration of justice and not for 
confining the godcss of Justice in a strait- 
jacket.' The words used in the Article arc 
that “the provisions.shall not be enforcea¬ 

ble by any Court”. If the words are given a 
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literal interpretation to which our courts 
appear to have an extraordinary proncncss, 
they would mean that the courts may be 
approached to secure a declaratory judgement. 
In such a judgement no enforcement by the 
court is contemplated. 

As our concept of declaratory judgement is 
derived from English law, it may be lielpful 
to refer to one of the Rules of the Supreme 
Court of the United Kingdom which deals 
with such judgements. Order 15, rule 17 of 
the Rules of the Supreme Court provides : 

No action or other proceedings shall be 
open to objection on the ground that a 
merely declaratory judgement or order is 
sought thereby, and the Court may make 
binding declarations of right whether or 
not any consequential relief is or could be 
claimed. 

Could it be said that a declaratory judge¬ 
ment is of no legal eflcct ? Zamir has pointed 
out: 

A declaration made by the Court is not a 
mere opinion devoid of legal effect ; the 
controversy between the parties is thereby 
determined and becomes a res judicata. 
Hence if the defendant subsequently acts 
contrary to the declaration, his act will be 
unlawful. The plaintiff may then again 
resort to the court, this time for damages 
to compensate him for loss suffered or for 
a decree to enforce his declared right. 
Apprehensive of such consequences, the 
defendant will usually yield to the declara¬ 
tory judgement.^ 

Ill 

In a petition for a declaratory judgement, a 
law may be impugned as contravening one or 
more directive principles. If the court sustains 
the petitioner’s contention that the alleged 
contravention is manifest, a finding to that 
affect is tantamount to a declaration that the 
impugned law is unconstitutional. According 


to Dicey by 'constitutional’ we mean “in con¬ 
formity with the principles of the constitu¬ 
tion”.’ And Directive Principles of State 
Policy in our Constitution cannot be excluded 
from the category of principles of (he Constitu¬ 
tion. It therefore follows that a law passed 
in contravention of a directive principle, being 
contrary to the principles of the Constitution, 
is unconstitutional. 

An unconstitutional law is generally consi¬ 
dered invalid. The usual phrase used by 
judges as well as text-writers is “unconstitu¬ 
tional and void”. It is “void”, not in the 
sense of empty, because it is very much there 
and its contents, though lacking in validity, 
arc clearly in existence, but in the sense of 
“invalid, not binding”.'' In the field of private 
law, we are familiar with contracts which are 
valid, but unenforceable. In the sphere of 
public law, here is an instance of the reverse. 
An unconstitutional law, as it contravenes the 
principles of the Constitution, is invalid, but 
is still enforceable, because no authority has 
been created by the Constitution to prevent ifs 
enforcement. This is not an altogether 
uncommon or unprecedented phenomenon. 
In a number of West European countries 
where there is no provision for judicial review 
of parliamentary legislation, an unconstitu¬ 
tional law, that is to say, a law which contra¬ 
venes a provision of the constitution can, in 
theory, be passed and enforced. But this 
seldom happens, and never wittingly. Any 
suggestion by a member of the legislature or a 
doctrinal writer or from any one else for that 
matter, to the effect that a proposed piece of 
legislation would be in conflict with any pro¬ 
vision of the Constitution would induce the 
House of Legislature to make sure that the 
proposed enactment is brought within the 
bounds of constitutionality and legality, by 
suitable amendment, if necessary.- Enactment 
of a piece of legislation with the full awareneii 
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that the law is unconstitutional is not an 
exercise the legislatures of those countries 
would freely indulge in. It may be that the 
provisiota for judicial review tends to make 
legislatures of some countries shift their respon* 
sibility to the judiciary. '*Let us pass any law 
which we fancy, which will disarm the voter ; 
let the courts declare it invalid. What does 
it matter ? We have done our duty to the 
voters. If some other body stands between 
the people and us, their dear representatives, 
it is not our fault” is not an attitude shared by 
many democratic countries not only where 
there is no provision for judicial review, but 
also ivhere there is such provision. 

IV 

ft will not be easy for the courts to deter¬ 
mine the issue in all cases where constitutiona¬ 
lity of a law is challenged as in conflict with 
one or more of the directive principles. For 
instance, it will be diflicuU to decide whether 
a law secures or protects a social order in 
which justice, social, economic and political, 
informs all the institutions of the national life. 

But it may not be so difficult to decide and 
declare that a particular law which permits 
the vesting in one person of judicial and 
executive functions is unconstitutional as 
violative of article SO of the Constitution. 
Again, if the state starts new schools for young 
children and charge:* fees from them, it is not 
hard to see that the levy of fees is in conflict 
with the provisions of article 45 which stipu¬ 
lates endeavour on the part of the government 
to provide for free and compulsory education 
for all children under the age of fourteen 
years. There have been instances ivhere a 
state insisted that it was necessary for confirma¬ 
tion in its civil service for a member of the 
Scheduled Tribes to be conversant with 
English, Hindi, and one of the oflScially 
recognised regional languages, in addition to 
bis tribal language, while other employees 


were required to know only English, Hindi, 
and their own mother tongue. Instances like 
this where there is clear violation of the direc¬ 
tive principles are not difficult of disposal by 
a court of justice. Directive Principles whose 
violation is clearly manifest may be distingui¬ 
shed from the one postulated in article 41 
which obliges the state to provide for securing 
the right to work, to education and to public 
assistance in certain specified circumstances 
'*within the limits of its economic capacity and 
development”. In the latter case, it would be 
difficult for a court to adjudge the limits of 
the economic capacity and development of 
the State. But in the majority of cases where 
violation of a directive principle is alleged, it 
will not be hard to make a correct appraisal 
of the situation. In a few hard cases, how¬ 
ever, bad laws may continue to cling to the 
statute book. 

V 

A question which has arisen time and 
again is the apparent or real conflict between 
fundamental rights and directive principles in 
the Constitution. Apart from the assumption 
cherished by some scholars that there is no 
such conflict and that the two are complemen¬ 
tary to each other, there is a general feeling 
that they tend to be sometimes a trifle incom¬ 
patible and that a judicial scrutiny is necessary 
to keep them together. Many judicial deci¬ 
sions unfortunately declared the existence of 
incompatibility, in spite of attempts at recon¬ 
ciliation or harmonization. If there be any 
clear instance of conflict, and no harmoniza¬ 
tion appears to be possible, a choice may 
have to be made ; but in making the choice, 
the general principles of the Constitution have 
to be kept in view, more than what is referred 
to as the plain meaning of the words employed. 
It is doubtful whether any word has identical 
meaning for all those who employ it. To cite 
one instance, under the word ‘compensation’ 
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dictionaries give a number of meanings. One 
of them is "thing given as recompense’*. It is 
not inconceivable that a Zamindar most of 
whose property has been acquired for public 
purpose would he amply recompensed if he 
were awarded an honour known as, say, 
Bharatvibhushan. It is not uncommon for 
moneyed men in certain democratic countries 
to buy titles of honour. As long as the award 
of an honour which is distinguished from a 
title by an exercise in mimamsa is considered 
constitutional, there is no reason why there 
should not be a class of citizens who "relinqui¬ 
shed” their right to their vast estates and 
earned the coveted honour Bharatvibhushan.'' 

The suggestion that in interpreting its pro¬ 
visions, the general principles of Constitution 
should be kept in view and the so-called "plain 
meaning of words” should be made to sub¬ 
serve the principles, may not find favour with 
most members of our judiciary who are 
accustomed to follow English rules applicable 
to the interpictaiion of statutes. Practically 
all the moilcls they follow arc inappropriate 
to their purpose. The House of Lords and 
the lower cojirts in the United Kingdom are 
not required to interpret any constitution; 
Judicial Committee may interpret Constitution 
Arts, but they are again statutes of the British 
Parliamenf and in .spite of occasional lightly 
audible musings that it is a Constitution they 
arc interpreting, the trend in interpretation 
appears to be one that is suited to a statute. 
If they adopt the trend in constitutional 
interpretation in the United States, they are 
faced with a difficulty posed by the difference 
that the U.S. Constitution abounds in general 
concepts and employs every comprehensive 
word while the Indian Constitution, being 
eclectic, ha.s a mixture of general concepts, 
vague formulations ai also precise regulatory 
provisions, fn this context, the preferred 
method, if one may suggest it, is to give pre- 


dominence to general principles which pervade 
the Constitution. If that is done, even what 
may be regarded as imprecise or vague formu¬ 
lations in Part IV of the Constitution may 
not only be given flesh and blood but also be 
supplied with a habitation and a name. One 
could recall in this context decisions of the 
German Constitutional Court based on Article 
2 (1) of the Basic Law which states : 

Every one shall have the right to the free 
development of his personality in so far as 
he does not violate the right of other or 
offend against the Constitutional order or 
the moral code.''* 

It would have been easy for the Constitu¬ 
tional Court to abdicate jurisdiction on the 
plea that the article docs not provide for any 
concrete provision for law. It is the general 
principles of a constitution which are of 
importance than regulatory provisions like the 
denial to a retired judge of a High Court the 
right tn practice law before the same Court. 
A provision like the one mentioned above 
could he easily derived from the, genttal 
principles. 

VI 

It is no secret that our judiciary fight ihy 
of what they call the spirit of the Constitution, 
as though it were an evil genius. In the 
Gopalan case, Chief Justice Kania observed : 
There is considerable authority for the 
statement that the Courts arc not at liberty 
to declare an Act void because in their 
opinion it is opposed to a spirit supposed 
to pervade the Constitution but not expre¬ 
ssed in words.But it is only in express 

constitutional provisions limiting legislative 
power and controlling the temporary will 
of a majority by a permanent and para¬ 
mount law settled by the deliberate wisdom 
of the nation that one can find a safe and 
solid ground for the authority of Courts of 
Justice to declare void any, legislative . 
enactment. 
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A few months later, Justice Das stated : 

.a court of law has to gather the spirit 

of the Constitution from the language of 
the Constitution. What one may believe 
or think to be the spirit of the Constitution 
cannot prevail if the language of the Cons¬ 
titution does not support that view. It is, 
therefore, quite clear that the Court should 
construe the language of article 13 (I) 
according to 'the established rules of inter¬ 
pretation and arrived at its true meaning 
uninfluenced by any assumed spirit of the 
Constitution.’" 

it is difiicult to agree to the view that the 
I’rcauible of the Constitution as well as the 
Directive riinciples are elusive or ethereal, 
that they are not expressed in plain words, 
that their true meaning could be gathered 
only by applying to them ihe “cstablbhed*’ 
rules of statutory interpretation set down in 
Maxwell or Odgers and that beyond Maxwell 
and Odgers there is chaos. One should 
assume following scrupulously the principles 
enunciated by the learned judges, that as the 
rules of interpretation are not laid clown in 
“express constitutional provisions'’, one is 
free to interpret the Constitution by its spirit 
which may be gathered from the language 
employed inter alia, in the Preamble and Part 

IV of the Constitution. 

Independence was presented to us on a 

silver platter. Should wc permit Maxwell and 
persons of his kidney to rule us from their 
graves It is a great pity that the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, while adopting the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, did not make 
express provisions in it for psychiatric treat¬ 
ment under an Indian national health scheme. 

We have already adverted to declaratory 
Judgements in relation to a law which is 
challenged as violative of one or more of the 
directive principles. Wc have also referred 
to the legal effect of such a declaratory 


judgement. One i.^, however, tempted to 
quote from two doctrinal writers of the United 
States who appear to be very much favoured 
by our higher judiciary in spite of their oath 
to perform the duties of their office without 
fear or favour. Willis has said : 

A judicial declaration of the unconstitu- 
tionalily ol a statute neither annuls nor 
repeals the statute but has the effect of 
ignoring or disregarding it so far as the 
determination of the rights of private 
parties is concerned. The Courts generally 
say that the effect of au unconstitutional 
statute is nothing. It is as though it had 
never been p.issed.’■ 

Willoughby stated ; 

The Court docs not annul or repeal the 
statute if it finds it in conflict with the 
Constitution. It simply refuses to 
recognize it, and determines the rights of 
parties just as if such statute had no appli¬ 
cation.’* 

In the Indian context, should the fact that 
no machinery is envisaged in the Constitution 
for the enforcement of the Directive Principles 
make any difference in the implementation of 
a law adopted in contravention of constitu¬ 
tional provisions ? The Courts are not empo¬ 
wered to enforce the provisions of Part IV of 
the Constitution. But in general they arc 
authorized to refuse recognition and conse¬ 
quently implementation of laws repugnant to 
(he Constitution. I’hat is ail that they need 
do ill regard to a law which is in conflict with 
Directive Pi inciples. This may not be consi¬ 
dered as doing something indirectly that 
caanut be done directly. To cite an imagi¬ 
nary instance : coutts may not direct the 
government to declare the Taj Mahal to be 
of national importance ; but they could and 
should declare unconstitutional under article 
49 of the Constitution an order of an executive 
authority to demolish this wonder of the 
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world. If this power to preserve the tomb of 
Mumtaz Mahal, a national monument, could 
be conceded to the ceurts, could not a similar 
right be conceded to them to protect a social 
order in which justice shall inform all the 
institutions of national life ? 
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FATEFUL VOYAGE OF KAMAGATA MARU 

HARINDRA SINGH 


In the beginning of the 20th century, a 
targe number of Sikhs and Panjabi Mohamoae- 
dans, commonly known amongst the 
Ainejrieans under the vague denomination of 
‘ifindit’ started migrating to Western countries, 
especially to Clanada. These immigrants were 
f)i two t'la'-'scs—the labour class and the 
'i(u«iertfs. The iabouring t lasses came exclu¬ 
sively from the Punjab and rnosilv from the 
‘"'iktiS. 

Musi ui these labourers were engaged in 
farming lands leased from their owners or 
worked as farm-labourers or as railroad 
workers. Some of these labourers were indeed 
iiii'diigent, pleasant and polite m manners, and 
not at all timid or l)ashful, and they knew how 
to read and write their respective native 
languages. Almost all of them were poverty- 
stricken and were lured away from their 
homeland by the glowing and rosy reports 
about the vast opportunities available in there 
countries. 

Prosper, s of high and comfortable living 
tempted a large number of people of Indian 
origin at Hong Kong, Shanghai, Japan, 
Malay, etc. also who were anxiou.s to secure 
admission in to (lanada or America. In 
a rumour became prevalent that restrictions 
on immigration of Asiatics into Canada had 
been removed or rendered ineffective. 

Here a short account of Baba Gurdit Singh, 
the leader of the Kaniagata Maru Expedition 
will be very riiuch relevant. Gurdit Singh was 
a native of Sarhali, in Amritsar district, and 
owned a few acres of land. He migrated from 
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India some 25 or thirty years before the 
Kamagata Maru tragedy, and for some yean 
carried on business as a contractor in Singapur 
and the Malay States. When he went to 
Hong Kong in January 1914, he posseHcd 
considerable wealth. He was a person of 
stiong character and succeeded in a short time 
to acquire great influence over his fellow 
countrymen in Hong Kong. Slionly after his 
arrival at the port, he became interested in 
this immigration movement, and it is in evi¬ 
dence that he discussed the matter of 
chartering a vessel to convey a number of 
Indians to Canada with intending immigrants 
on various occasions. On one such occasion, 
he approached Mes.seri “William Orit and 
Davis” (a leading firm of English solicitors) 
and was given an assurance that there was no 
bar on the Indian immigrants to Cfanada. It 
is likely that the solicitors did not know of the 
Orders in Council passed after the Chief 
Justice in his decision in Re. Narain Singh. 
But to be more sure, Gurdit Singh is credited 
by Sir ^Viliianl Vincent of having approached 
the Canadian fjovernineni regarding the 
legality of his adventure. A telegraphic 
message from Ottawa made it clear that inten¬ 
ding immigrants must travel direct from India 
and produce 200 Oanadtan dollars on landing. 

On 24th March, 1914, Gurdit Singli 
succeeded in obtaining the charter of S, .S. 
Kamagata Maru for six months from 
Mr. Bune, a German shipping agent in Hong 
Kong. 
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Having chartered this vessel, Gurdit Singh 
issued tickets to a large number of intending 
immigrants and finaHy the vessel started with 
165 passengers (all Indian immigrants who 
were originally from the Punjab) for Shaugai 
enroute for V'ancouver. 

What prompted Gurdit Sidgh to under¬ 
take such a hazaradous task is detailed below 
in his own words— 

'‘What led me to this work is that I came 
to Hong Kong in January, 1914. I could not 
bear (he trouble of those who were in the 
Gurdwara waiting for years to go to Vancou¬ 
ver.how tyrannical and hard this on cur 

brothers.This affected my mind with the 

result that I resolved to take them to 

Vancouver under any circumstances__ ...If 

the Canadian Govt, will prevent us from land¬ 
ing I wjII not return until the matter is finally 
settled and will notify the full details of these 
proceedings to the people of India”. 

Sir William Vincent, Chairman, Kamagata 
Maru Enquiry Committee, in this context 
remarks—“there is no doubt that Gurdit 
Singh hoped to obtain considtrable pecuniary 
advantage out of the venture. It is clear that 
if he had been successful in the first voyage he 
intended to return to Calcutta and certainly 
would have been able to get a fresh comple¬ 
ment of passengers there without any difficulty. 
It is also clear that Gurdit Singh was largely 
actuated by t)ie de.sirc to po.se as a political 
hero and if he had succeeded in securing the 
admission of the passengers of Kamagata 
Maru, lie would have been successful in both 
oi his main objects.” That his remarks are 
prejudiced and partial is established by his 
attempts lo prove that “during thi> voyage 
attempts were made by Gurdit Singh to pro¬ 
mote sedition and disloyalty to the British 
Govi. at various ports at which the ship 

touchid. Gurdit delivered lectures in which 

disloyal and seditious language was used. A 


large number of the Ghada-r newspapers were 
freely circulated on board”. 

On 21st May, 1914, the Kamagata Maru 
arrived at Victoria (Quarantine station and 
from thence she proceeded to Vancouver, on 
the 23rd. The authorities refused to allow 
the immigrants, with certain exceptions, to 
land as they had failed to comply with the 
requirements of the Canadian law. 

The action of the Canadian Govt, was 
keenly resented by the passengers and by their 
fellow countrymen ashore. On May 31, a 
meeting was called at the Dominion Hall at 
Vancouver under the joint auspieces of the 
Khalsa Diwan Society and the United Indian 
League, aud an appeal was made for funds. 
Poor Sikh lumbermen and labourers raised 22 
thousand dollars and a representative body 
of the “Shore (Jomraittce” took over the 
charter of the vessel. They appealed to the 
Canadian people and Govt, for justice. They 
sent telegrams to the King and the Duke of 
Connaught, the Viceroy Lord Hardinge, and 
the Indian leaders in India and England. 
There was, however, little response to these 
appeals. The British and Canadian Press 
were distinctly hostile to tiie venture. 7’lie 
Times London (May 2i, I914j described the 
arrival of the Kamagata Maru as “Second 
oriental invasion of Canada”. 

Canadian Govt, remained firm and refused 
to allow the passengers to land. Canadian 
sentiment was expressed by the Prime Minister 
of British Columbia, Sir Richard Macbiide 
who said---“To admit Orientals in large 
number would mean in the end extinction of 
the white people and we have always in mind 
the necessity of keeping this white-men's 
country”. 

On the other hand, the passengers refused 
to depart and a deadlock started. Next step, 
on the part of the Canadian Govt., was to 

order the Kamagata Maru to clear out of 
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Canadian waters. This was easier said than 
done. The passengers, in consternation, took 
over control oi the ship from Captain 
Yamomoto and his crew and refused to leave. 
The immigration authorities who had already 
pul a cordon round the boat retaliated by 
refusing to allow food or fresh water to the 
vessel. 

An armed Clanadiaii Police, 120 strong, 
accompanied by Mr. Stevens MP. aboard the 
t.ijg-lu»urd "Sea Lion” tried to take over the 
Kamapata Maru. The passengers beat back 
tSie Policemen by burling rock coal and staves, 
made out of drift wood. The failure of the 
‘‘Sea I.jon” brought the ‘Rain Bow’ into ope- 
Ia'on with 150 bluc-jackcts on board. The 
p.'i.'isengers found the guns of the war- 
fdop framed on ilieni and the entire harbour 
lisfcd with lihh Fusileers and Sca-forth 
Higblnfidcrs on the other. It was an unequal 
ii .ht. The Se.i 1.ton came alone with repre- 
settt.iiivcs of (he Indian Committee in 
Vancouver wlio persuaded Gurdit Singh to 
.'dlf'w the Kainagata Maru to return. Gurdit 
Singh Agreed (o comply after the Canadian 
Govt, untlcrlook to compensate the loss 
suffeied due to its cargo reimbursed, which 
t.as done and to supply ample provisions for 
the eastern journey. 

In an embittered mood, the passengers 
started on their return journey. On "rd 
September, 1914, the Kamagala Maru left 
Kobe for Calcutta. On the llth September, 
the Kamagata Maru arrived at Singapur and 
the authorities at that port refused to allow 
anyone to land, at this was not considered 
desirable owing to the state of war. It is 
probable that this was also in some degree due 
to the fact that the recent revolutionary con¬ 
duct of these men was known to the local 
authorities. 

On 26th September, the Kamagata Maru 
arrived at the mouth of the Hughli. Immedi¬ 


ately measures were taken by the British 
authorities to prevent any agitation or distur¬ 
bance in Calcutta which its arrival was bound 
to arouse, so sore were the public. For this 
purpose, the Bengal Govt, decided to utilise 
the provision of the Ingress into India Ordi¬ 
nance, 1914. This Ordinance empowered the 
Govt, of India to restrict the liberty of any 
person entering into India after the 5th 
September, 1914. 

In accordance with these arrangements, a 
number of European and Indian officers, 
including Mr. Donald, D.strict Magistrate of 
the 24 Parganas, Mr. Humphreys, a Deputy 
Commissioner of the Punjab, Mr. .''locock of 
the Criminal Intelligence Department, Messrs 
Petrie and Anlcy of the Police Department 
and Sardar Sukha Singh, a Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of the Punjab Police, met the 
Kamagata Maru on the 27th September at 
Kalpi and told them they would be landed at 
Bmlgc-Budgc. They w’cre, however, never 
told wlierc they were to be taken afterwards or 
whether any of them was to be subjected to 
restraint either in Bengal or on arrival in the 
Punjab. On the 29th, the ship arrived at 
Budge-Budge and was moored to the jetty 
there about 11 A. M. and the passengers were 
directed to disembark and to proceed to the 
special train. 

Mohammedan passengers entered the 
special train. But Sikhs protested against the 
orders. Gurdit Singh tried to explain to the 
police officers who served them with the notice 
that his dispute with the steamship company 
had to be settled by an arbitration at Calcutta; 
that the Cargo on the Kamagata Maru which 
was his property had to be di.sposcd of, that 
he had still to recover dollars 25,000 from the 
passengers who expected to get the monfcy 
from friends and relations in Calcutta ; that 
the men who had spent nearly six months on 
board wanted time to settle their accounts with 
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each other ; and that moit of the passengers 
wished to stay in Calcutta where they could 
get employment rather than fcturn to their 
villages where they had no lands or tene- 
nsents. (iutdit Singh’s remonstrances were 
brushed aside. 

In desperation, the Sikhs put their final 
plea : that they should be allowed to deposit 
the copy of the Holy Granth, which they had 
taken with them, in the Gurdwara at Hughli. 
No reply was given to this request. The Sikhs 
assumed that the Police had no objection and 
left the ship in a procession, carrying the 
Granth and the Sikh flag in front. The Police 
and a unit of the Seeond Battalion of the 
Royal Fusileers. 131 strong, under Captain 
Moore (Specially summoned) barred their 
progress at a level crossing enruute to Calcutta 
and made them to march back towards Budge- 
Budge. Here a cardon was thrown round 
them and it was ordered that Gurdit Singh be 
produced immediately. The order was ignored 
with complete contempt. At this an attempt 
was made to arre.st Gurdit Singh. The move 
was resented and the advance party beaded by 
Mr. Eastwood was assaiilted. In consterna¬ 
tion, Captain Moore shouted the r^rdcr to lire. 
His action had the blessings of Sir Frederick 
Halliday, the Commissioner of the Calcutta 
Police. 

The firing took a loll of 16 Kamagata 
Maru passengers, of which three remained 
unidentified. In the mclcc that followed, a 
European Police Officer (Mr- Eastwood) and 
a Head-constable were also killed. Two 
spectators namely Rukmani Kanta Mazumdar 
(Bengal) and Dinbandhu Pande (Orissa) were 
caught and killed by the Police ostensibly to 
destroy evidence. 

It took the Police almost a month to round 
up the passengers of the Kamagata Maru. 
They were sent to the Punjab and over two 
hundred of them were interned under the 


Ingress Ordinance of 1914. The Police could 
not, however, lay their hands on Gurdit Singh 
and 28 of his companions. 

This chronological survey of the fateful 

voyage arouses quite a few questions in our 
mind 

(I) Why and with what intention the 
Kamagata Maru passengers were stopped at 
Budge-Budge and not allowed to reach their 
homeland, the Punjab. In this context, it will 
be pertinent to refer to letter No. 3499, dated 
17.8.19J4, of the Punjab-Govt, addressed to 
the Govt, of Bengal. The aforesaid letter 
makes it clear that the Govt, of the Punjab 
thought it dc.sirable to prevent the arrival of 
these men being used as the occasion of recru¬ 
descence of the agetation with legard to the 
Indian iiamigratioii to the British Colonies 
under Ordinance of 1914. In the same 
letter, the Punjab Govt, states that for this 
very purpose Mr. Humphreys of the Punjab 
Commission and Mr, Petrie of the Criminal 
Intelligence Department were .sent to meet this 
team. The ultimate conrei ted action arrang¬ 
ed between the .Military authorities, the 
Goinmis.sioncr of Police, Calcutta, the Punjab 
Police and the Port Police etc., further lends 
confirmation to the ulterior intcntion.s of the 
British authorities. The malignant motive is 
also confirmed by the cipher-wire the Commi¬ 
ssioner of Police, Calcutta received from his 

counterpart in Amritsar, to the following 
effect;— 

“Detain Gurdit Singh of Gurgoli, leader 
Kamagata Maru Expedition”. D. Petrie's 
confession in this context further supports our 
contention. He writes that “in both these 
quarters (the Chief Secretary and the officers 
of the Punjab Police) it was accepted that the 
history of the Kamagata Maru enterprise 
showed that she had on board a number of 
persons headed by Gurdit Singh who would 
almost certainly resort to undesireable agita¬ 
tion on their return to India. 
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n. The selection of Budge>Budge for 
lending passengers aboard the Kamagata 
Maru to their respective homes, as the British 
authorities alleged they wanted to do, further 
confirms our doubts, Budge>6udge has a 
landing stage which is only 200 yards from the 
railway station. That is, as compared to 
Diamond Harbour, Budge-Budge was an ideal 
place for whislting these men away to unknown 
places where the? could be detained or intern¬ 
ed for as long as they conveniently could be 
without, however, letting their brethren know 
anything about them. 

HI. That the Kainagaia Maru pas.sengcrs 
were looked upon as worst sort of suspects is 
further confirmed by the fact that on their 
arrival at Diamoiul Harbour they, with no 
exceptions were subjected to ignominious 
search which contitued for two days. Nothing 
objccrimiable was discovered in the search 
except “a few Sikh Daggers and Sikh quoits 
cmblcnialU.al of tlie Sikh religion”. That 
their real iiucntion beliind tliis search was to 
implicate the passengers aboard tlie Kamagata 
Maru is aTuply proved by tlie confession of the 
Collector of Chs'torns, Calcutta, who in one 
of his cornmujilcations observed that '‘in 
accordance tvith your instructions I sent a 
party of men to Diamond Harbour. Ordina¬ 
rily one Preventive Officer or two is sent on 
board for baggage doty, but on this occasion 
an inspector and four officers were sent” so 
that the search could be thorough and bear 
fruit much to the taste of British authorities. 

fV. To prove its innocence and to justify 
its ways before the public opinion of the world 
the British Cpvt, appointed a Commission of 
enquiry to report on the circumstances leading 
to the shooting at Budge-Budge harbour. The 
Commission exonerated the Police and put the 
blame on the passengers of the Kamagata 
Maru. But what else could be expected from 
the Gomtuinion which consisted of three 


Englishmen—Sir William Vincent, who was 
the Chairman, and Messrs Walsley and 
Fagan of the Indian Civil Service, The two 
Indians, Sir Bi joy Chand, the Maharaja of 
Burdwan who had already been criticised for 
his remarks about Indian nationalists, and. 
Raja Daijit Singh who was later knighted 
preiutnably for his services, were simply there 
to echo their white masters’ voice and to out- 
Hcrod Herod. 

V. Regarding the firing at Budge-Budge, 
the British version as available to us in the 
Enquiry Report of the Commission, purports 
to fix the gqilt on the passengers aboard the 
Kamagata Maru. The version asserts that 
when Mr. Eastwood tried to make an access 
to Giirdit Singh, he was attacked with fire¬ 
arms and that afterwards the Police had to use 
their revolvers to defend themselves against 
their assailants. In other words, the British 
version tried to establish two things—(a) that 
the Kamagata Maru passengers had fircarais 
with them, and (b) the first shot was fired by 
the unlucky passengers, 

The tacts, however, falsify any such conten¬ 
tion. Xfany of the Sikh prisoners and residents 
of Budge-Budge including an Indian Railway 
official made out that the passengers on their 
return to Budge-Budge were ordered to halt 
near the level-crossing and the troops then 
opened fire on them for no reason whatever. 
What these people deposed must be credited 
with authenticity by us who hav« the taste of 
British high-handedness and tyranny on 
several occasions before and after this fateful 
incident, for instance the tragic episode of the 
JalHanwala Bagh which was a sad repetition of 
the Budge-Budge incident though on a vary 
large scale. 

To allege that the bring was started by the 
Kamagata Maru passengers is not only un¬ 
imaginable but is apparently a white lie. How 
possibly could the passengers retain fire-arms 
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on sjjch a Iarf 2 ;« sca?«, as allef^cd by the 
Britishers, on their persons or otherwise to be 
used apf«inst the British force at Budge-Budge 
when prior to that they had been subjected to 
a thorough hut fruitless search in the sense 
that nothing objectionable was found with 
them or on their persons. 

VI. The BiUish Enquiry Report .dirges 
that Mr. Eastwood, Superintendenr Police, 
Calcutta was a victim of the first shot fired by 
the passengers aboard Kamagata Maru. But 
the. Post Mortem Report, fails to establish 
their contention. This further confirms 
beyond doubt that the, Britii-hcrs Hushed with 
the intoxication of unchallenged suprem-acy 
and power in India were unscrupulous and 


downright dishonest and could do anything to 
cover up loopholes and hush up glaring 
incidents which could bring before the public 
the realty behind the whole episode of 
Kautagata Maru. 

Whatever the British intentions, the episode 
certainly awakened Indians by making them 
cousciou.s of the in.sulling disability of being 
slaves and thus gave impetus to activities which 
ultimately brought the dream of freedom 
nearer and nearer to the point of realization. 
The contribution, in this sense, of the passen¬ 
gers aboard the Kamagata Maru, to India’.s 
struggle for freedom was significant and 
substantial. 




Current AflFairs 


Food, Nutritiou and National Planning 

The following excerpts from an article in 
Sc/ence and Culture by D. K, Chaudhuri will 
be found highly informative by our readers :— 

After 25 years of our independence it is 
bc'A'ildering to every one of the nation with the 
situation in regard to our present food supplies 
and continued nutritional deficiencies parti¬ 
cularly in children. Today the basic food 
materials are not easily available, rationing 
quotas of cereals and sugar are being continu- 
oush slashed or are in short supply and the 
prices of foods and other e'3senti*i commodities 
arc '.oaring to the extents unimaginable some 
years before. The pulses or dhal —the basic 
item of every Indian’s daily diet to provide 
cheap protein and to maintain protein-calorie 
balance in the diet—arc now costly items, so 
also the cooking oil, better r«ot to speak of the 
prices of vegetables, meat, fish and eggs as 
well as other essential commodities that every 
household needs. 

A decade ago in 1963 an International 
conference took place in New Delhi to study 
the methods of agriculluial projections, to 
assist in agricultural planning and to develop 
methods to determine the luturc trends lor 
demand and for coiisusiiption of foodstuffs and 
other agricultural products. During this 
conference importance was recognised ol' pay¬ 
ing adequate attention to tnc nutritional needs 
of the people and the effect of dietary habits 
on the demand and supply of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts ami thus on agricultural planning. It 
therefore seemed essential that the best expert 
advice should be made available at the highest 
level to the agricultural planning. Inaugurat¬ 
ing this conference, Fandit jawaharlal Nehru 


remarked “solving the problem of hunger was 
not only of greater production but also of 
more equitable distribution and of improving 
the food habits. All this could be done pro¬ 
vided we diverted our minds and energies to 
that end with determination.” 

Inspite of the recommendations and consi¬ 
derable amount of field studies and researches 
on food and nutrition in India, there appears 
to be none in the National Planning Commission 
to advise on the nutritional aspect ol food 
production in order to maintain the parity 
between quantity and quality. The Economists^ 
Agriculturists and other authorities who are 
mainly drawing up the Plans are still under the 
old impression of providing food quantitatively 
to meet the food requirements without paying 
much attention to the qualitative aspect, 
although FAO under the leadership of Dr. B. 
R. Sen made detailed studies in several regions 
of the World including India and other South 
East Asian countries and published detailed 
rcpoits on “Indicative World Plan for Agricul¬ 
tural Productions” in which nutritional aspects 
have been adequately taken care of. Inspite 
of the efforth of our Planners, the calorie 
shortage in the country is the most pressing 
problem. Nevertheless, it should be realised 
the food cannot be metabolised pioperiy to 
yield food energy without required proportions 
of proteins, minerals and vitamins in the diet, 
It is therefore e^se^iial to look to these aspects 
by Ihe Planning body. 

The targets of caloric and vegetable pro¬ 
teins can be achieved by increasing supply of 
cereals and pulses alone. But the levels of 
consumpiioa of these in low calorie countries 
like India are already disproportionate and 
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providing protein-calorie imbalance, although 
substantial consumption of dhal along with rice 
and or chapati helps to provide protein-calorie 
balance to a considerable extent. But lately 
due to much attention that was given to the 
three or four crops production of high-yielding 
cereals known as the ‘green revolution^ the 
production of pulses and other legumes has 
decreased and that of oilseeds has remained 
stationary although their demand has increas¬ 
ed considerably due to the colossal increase in 
India’s populatioJi, 14 millions per year, des¬ 
pite family planning or population control 
operations. The basic ingredients of the daily 
diet! are bevond the reach of the 70% of the 
population who are living below the poverty 
level having an income of Uss than Rs, 20/- a 
month. 

“Food Statistics (1972)” published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, 
provides information that from 1961 to 1971 
the production of cereals increased from 69 to 
8li million tonnes, that of pulses decreased 
from 12.7 to 11.7 million tonnes whilst that of 
oilseeds almost remained stationary. As a 
result per capita per day availability of cereals 
in 1971 increased to 416 gms from 399 gms in 
1961 but that of grams and pulses combined 
decreased from 99 gms in 1961 to 70 gms in 
1971 and the availability of oilseeds decreased 
from 43 gms to 38 gms. The production of 
‘protective foods’ like vegetables, nieat, fish, 
eggs and milk decreased considerably. 

There is another aspect of the ‘green revolu- 
tlon\ It has been only recently realised that 


cereals have become a valuable source of pro* 
tein due to the consumption of enormous 
quantity of cereals in India and in other such 
developing countries. The ‘green revolution’ 
has so far signified self-sufficiency in quantity 
as increased yield has so far been found to 
cause qualitative loss in nutritive value such as 
protein-calorie imbalance and the deficiency of 
minerals and vitamins unless supplemented by 
other nutritious foods. This situation is due 
to the fact that plant breeders pay little atten¬ 
tion to achieve higher protein content in the 
high-yielding cereals or protein of better 
quality to make it nutritionally more accepta¬ 
ble. Notwithstandsng the tremendous oppor¬ 
tunity for a break-through in the agriculture 
of the country, it is urgently needed to look to 
the malnourishment of the children and to 
make every possible effort to close the protein 

gap and to ensure supply of other essential 
nutrients. 

The hazards of malnutrition and undcr- 
nutxition are serious obstacles to the promotion 
of physical and mental health of children. It 
has direct effect on brain and once the brain is 
damaged, it cannot be repaired by later inges¬ 
tion of vitamins, protein or nutritious foods. 
The damage is irreversible. Some other wide¬ 
spread undernutritional ailments are blindness, 
keratomalacia due to vitamin A deficiency and 
liver disorders and pancreatic disturbances. 
The mortality and morbidity rates of children 
in India are among the liighest in the World. 

Undernutrition occupies a very prominent 
position in the causation of high mortality in 
the country. 



Indfan and Foreign Periodicals 


Israel Speaks at Geneva 

Mr. Abba Eban, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Israel said in his address at the 
inangural session of the Geneva Peace Confe¬ 
rence. 

There is nothing in any degree similar to 
the Arab-Israel conflict. The crisis of the 
Middle-East has many consequences—but only 
one cause. Israel’s right to peace, security, 
sovereignty, couunerce, international friend¬ 
ships, economic development, inaritim; free¬ 
dom—indeed its very right to live has for 
twenty-tive years been forcibly denied and 
aggressively attacked. All the other elements 
of the conflict are consequences of this single 
cause. In no other dispute has there been 
such a total denial not only of the sovereign 
rights of a stale, but even of its legitimate 
national personality. 

He further expounded Israel’s point of 
view in the following manner as summarised 
by news from Israel. 

Lsrael’s aim at this conference is a peace 
treaty defining the terms of our co-existence in 
future years. Since the purpose of this confe¬ 
rence is peace, it is vital that we understand 
what the word involves. Peace is not a mere 
ceasefire or armistice. Its meaning is not 
exhausted by the absence of war. Peace 
commits us not only to abstention from vio¬ 
lence bnt also to positive obligations which 
neighbouring states owe to each other by 
virtue of their very proximity. 

The essence of a durable peace is that it 
creates a new human reality. It does not rest 
on the cold formalism of documents alone. 
Nations at peace are not separated from each 
other by hermetically sealed boundaries 
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guarded by international peace-forces. Indeed 
the emphasis on the interposition of police 
units in such public debates on the Middle 
East is a confession that the peace that is 
envisaged is not authentic, stable or real. The 
ultimate guarantee of a peace agreement lies 
in the creation of common regional interests in 
such degree of intensity in such multiplicity of 
inter-action, in such entanglement of recipro¬ 
cal advantage, in such mutual accessibility of 
human contact, as to put the possibility of 
future war beyond rational contingency. 

The peace treaties that we wish to negotia¬ 
te and conclude should provide for the 
permanent elimination of all forms of histility, 
blockade and boycott. The peace settlement 
must be the product of mutual agreement and 
not of external pressure or of intimidation of 
one party by the other. It is only by freely 
accepting national and international responsi¬ 
bility for the peace agreement that its signato¬ 
ries can ensure its durability. Our peace 
treaties should, of course, provide for the 
renunciation of the use of force in our relations 
with each other. It should contain specifle 
and unequivocal recognition of each other's 
political independence, integrity and sovere¬ 
ignly. It should contain prohibition of any 
hostile action including terrorist action con¬ 
ducted from the territory of one of the signa¬ 
tories against the territory and population of 
the other. It should formally announce the 
permanent end of the conflict and the renun¬ 
ciation of all claims or acts arising from 
belligerency. It should ensure that all the 
international conventions which each of the 
signatories has signed should be applicable to 
the other signatory into such international 
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obligations in the past. Nations at peace with 
each other do not seek to impede the move¬ 
ment of each other’s ships or aircraft, or forbid 
them the normal civilities of air transit and 
maritime passage. Governments establishing 
peaceful relations with respect to formal rela¬ 
tions with each other in the economic 
commercial, cultural and political domains. 
With the establishment of peace it would 
become normal for Israel and the Arab states 
to take their places jointly in regional develop¬ 
ment organizations. 

The peace treaty to be negotiated with 
each neighbouring state should contain an 
agreement on boundaries. The decisive test 
for Israel will be the dcfensibility of its new 
boundaries against the contingency of attacks 
and blockades such as those threatened and 
carried out in 196? and 1973, The experience 
of October 1973 confirmed our view that the 
permanent boundaries must be negotiated with 
the utmost precision and care. Peace-makers 
do not reconstruct vulnerable, inflammatory 
situations. They try to correct them. There¬ 
fore there cannot be a return to the former 
Armistice Lines of 1949-67. They proved to 
be inherently fragile. I’hey served as a temp, 
tation to an aggressive design of encirclement 
and blockade from which Israel broke out in 
1967 after weeks of solitude and peril, to the 
emphatic relief of peace-Icving peoples across 
the world. But we are ready for a territorial 
compromise which would serve the legitimate 
interest of all signatory states. There must be 
a basic readiness on all sides to make such 
concessions as do not threaten vital security 
interests. Israel does not seek acceptance of 
any of its positions as a prior condition of 
negotiation. Having heard Arab positions and 
stated our own we should, at an appropriate 
stage, seek to bring them to compromise. 
Security arrangements and demilitarized areas 
can supplement the negotiated boundary 


agreement, without, of course, replacing it. 
For Israel the overriding theme in the peace 
discussion is that of security. 

Our negotiation with Jordan will define the 
agreed boundaries and other conditions of co¬ 
existence between two states occupying the 
original area of the Palestine Mandate—Israel 
and the neighbouring Arab state. The specific 
identity of the Palestinian and Jordanian Arabs 
will be able to find expression in the neigh¬ 
bouring state in peaceful co-oparation with 
Israel. We declare our opposition to the ex¬ 
plosive fragmentation of the area between 
three states in the region between the desert 
and the sea where there are, after all, two 
nations, two languages, two cultures, not 
three. 

The absence of Syria from the opening 
session i- regretable. But frankness and indig¬ 
nation compel me to state that Syria hai not 
yet qualified for participation in this peace 
conference. It continues to inflict a perverse 
injury on prisoner-of-war and their distraught 
families in contravention of the Geneva 

Convention. The barbarous violation of 
human decencies continues. 

No negotiation with terrorists : it is in the 

name of civilised ethics that we vigorously 
oppose the participation here of those whose 
‘'National Covenant” contravenes the basic 
purpose of this conference, which is peace and 
recognition between states. The PLO has 
been a driving force in the wave of permissive 
violence that has carried the effects of the 
Middle East conflict across the world. 

The parties must establish direct dialogue : 
The distinction between a public debate and a 
peace conference is crucial. In the former case 
there is an attempt to solve problems by ad¬ 
judication : In the latter case by agreement. 
We need restraint by governments outside the 
area who may be tempted to think that they 
know the exact point of balance at which the 
intercsti of the parties can be reconciled.* 
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While' the components of the problems are 
complex, everything comes back in simple 
terms to the intentions that we bring with us 
to this table. Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
licbanon are relatively new as sovereign states. 
But Arabs and Jews arc very old as peoples. 
Both of us have always had the gift of memory. 
Neither of us has ever been very good at for¬ 
getting. In this generation we have been made 
more aware of our division than of our 
common humanity. But there are ideas and 
recollections that arc common to us both. 
There is one cave at Machpcla in which our 
common ancestors—Patriarchs, Matriarchs— 
are laid to rest. Our common ancestor Abra¬ 
ham shocked all his contemporaries by break¬ 
ing the idols and suggesting something new. 
That is what we now have to do : To smash 
the idolatries of war.” and bate and suspicion, 
to break the adoration that men give to their 
traditional attitudes : And above all that men 
give to their slogans ; To strike out towards 
a horizon unreriaiti but hetirr than the terri¬ 
ble uncertainties that face us if we stay behind. 

Tourism in Bulgaria 

Dr. ITari Vaishuava, Proffssor of Medicine 
and Head of Department Moulana Azad 
Medical College has written an interesting 
accound of Bulgaria in news from Bulgaria 
which we are icproducing here : 

How wc nurse our misconceptions ! I must 
confess to vague misgivings before I set out for 
Bulgaria en route to Brussels where I was to 
attend the 8th Congress of the International 
Diabetic Federation. The know-alls had 
amply warned me about the rigidity of customs 
and other procedures and of a generally suspi¬ 
cious attitude towards foreigners in Socialist 
countries. A vision had been conjured up 
before me of a regimented society with its 
patterns of inflexible procedures and cool and 
reserved behaviours particularly towards 
visitors from non-Socialist countries. 


My very first hour in the country dispelled 
all such misgivings. And my subsequent ex¬ 
perience throughout my five-day stay was to 
confirm the initial impression that I was in a 
friendly country reaching out to visitors. I 
enjoyed every moment of ray stay and brought 
back a memory to cherish and treasure. 

When I left New Delhi I did not have the 
foggiest notion of arrangements for my stay in 
Bulgaria. Mr. Georgiev, First Secretary in 
the Bulgarian Embassy in India, knew of my 
plans to visit his country, but until my depar¬ 
ture there was no word about any arrange¬ 
ments for me. My ‘’encounter’* with the 
airport and customs authorities at Sofia was a 
pleasant surprise. Checking-up of the health 
certificate and passport was done in a trice and 
the customs let me go in a jiffy. What a 
marked change it was from ray experience 
even in .some of the western airports ! 

“.4re you Prof. Vaishnava from India”, a 
friendly voice boomed at the tourist inquiry 
counter. 

There they were—Dr. Ivan Chernozemsky 
and Prof. (Mrs.) Dusbka Staheva come to 
receive me on behalf of the Academy of 
Medical Sciences of Bulgaria. Dr. Cherno- 
zemsky was to be my constant companion as 
an interpreter throughout my stay in the 
beautiful country. I stayed as a guest of the 
Academy, although I was not on an official 
visit. 

My first evening out was a visit to a lake¬ 
side restaurant. The tranquil waters shimmer¬ 
ed and reflected a glorious sheen as the Sun 
went down. On the way I found myself talk¬ 
ing to my Taxi driver. He had a two-bed¬ 
room apartment of hi.s own and was paying 
one-eleventh of his salary every month towards 
its cost—in all for ten years. His wife and two 
children were also working. I was agreeably 
surprised to find even old people engaged in 
productive jobs. 
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On to the dream city of Varna by air, 450 
kms. away on the Black Sea. 1 stayed in a 
five-storey building meant for workers of the 
Bulgarian Health Ministry. From my balcony 
I took in the enchanting view of the sea at 
Golden Sands, of holidaymakers on the beach 
and of swimmers in bikinis. How the golden- 
looking particles on the seashore contrasted 
with the blackish waters ! 

I learnt that there were 73 ten-storeyed 
hotels at V'arna where the holiday season was 
at the peak and thousands of tourists from all 
over the world were thronging the beaches, 
the beautiful walks and the eating houses. 

My room was wcll-furnishcd, with a radio 
amd TV set. I was told that Health Ministry 
workers, regardless of rank could stay in this 
building for 15 days a year with their families 
at a nominal daily charge of Rs. 3 which took 
care of his lodging and three nourishing meals. 
There were facilities for washing, ironing and 
swimming. In the winter the building was 
used to house patients receiving treatment for 
hypertension, attbritis etc. There are five 
such rest houses for Health Ministry woikcrs 
dotted all over the country. 

All mintstrics have their own rest houses. 
There is a 12-storcy building for visiting jour¬ 
nalists. The charges arc modest—Rs. lb a 
day, all found. In Drosbak near Varna 
(which also I visited) there is the Juliet Curie 
House where scientists from abroad can stay 
at Rs. 16. Bulgaria without doubt is one of 
the cheapest countries for holidaymakers. 

At Varna Dr. Ivan and I had a long walk 
through the streets. I saw happy trippers 
enjoying themselves and the not-so-young 
moving about in minitrains. When shops 
bulge with exquisite and colourful handicrafts 
window-shopping itself in a pleasure. But one 
feels tempted to indulge in a buying spree 
specially when the sales girl talks to you in 


your own language. Each sales girl knows at 
least one foreign language. 

A good deal of thought goes into providing 
exotic entertainment to tourists. One evening 
I found myself in Koshara Restaurant in 
Varna. It was a “shepherd’s restaurant” 
patterned after a shepherd hut where waitre¬ 
sses were dressed like shepherd women and 
there were even live sheep in a shed to give it 
a natural look. To cap it all, we ate rich 
Bulgaiian food, tasted delectable wines and 
watched beautiful exotic folk dances. 

I returned to Sofia after two days of dream 
holiday to find myself immersed in stimulating 
discussions with the medical authorities. I was 
privileged to address members of the Institute 
of Endocrinology. Prof. Eroa Bosadvieva 
entertained me to cognac and whisky, and 
coffee and chocolates. Members of the Insti¬ 
tute presented me with books and reprints of 
articles written in the Bulgarian language. As 
the Rector of the Academy of Medical Science 
was out of town, I had an opportunity to meet 
the Vice-Rector. What was intended to be a 
half-hour discussion over coffee about medical 
education turned into an exhilirating two-hour 
talk. We could have gone on and on, but 
visitors were waiting to see him. 

I realised that doctors in Bulgaria were wall 
aware of the advances in medical science in 
the W^est and were trying to forge ahead. The 
various academies have been reorganised, 
institutes have been opened for cancer endo¬ 
crinology, cardiology and gastro-entcritisology 
etc. Apart from the capital, institutes have 
been started in other cities where a lot of 
emphasis is being given to medical care and 
research and training. 

Literature on leientifie analyses is freely 
available. Journals publish summaries in 
English and other European languages. 
Quarterly bulletins on work done in various 
fields are published. ; 
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As a teacher I was naturally interested in 
students. Strikes ai‘e unheard of. There is no 
drug addiction among students. About 20 to 
30 per cent of students qualify to enter univer¬ 
sity, My question whether the son of the 
Head of State could get admission to a 
university even if he were not qualified brought 
the prompt answer. "The Head of State is 
there because of merit ; but the son will not 
be admitted to a university if he does not 
possess the requisite qualification”. 

One can become an academician only by 
merit. The various academies have to show 
their worth. Young doctors have to compul¬ 
sorily do a stint in villages. Dr. Ivan himself had 
worked in a village for about three years. 
Apart from his salary, a doctor gets an honora¬ 
rium from villagers who make life comfortable 
for him and accord him tremendous respect. If 
after a spell the doctor desires to take up a 
Jiigbcr course, he can do so provided that his 
performance has been of a high standard. 
Many doctors now prefer to stay in far-olT 
places. 

I was rtrufk by the complete absence of 
colour or race prejudice. Hundreds of young 
men from African and Asian countries are 
studying in higher institutions for medicine, 
engineering and science. Apart from the 
absence of racial prejudice, Bulgaria is a 
cheap country to Jive in. One can manage 
within Rs. 300 a month. 

I was keen to sample the way of life of the 
common people. We went to a restaurant. 

It may not have been very wclKdccorated but 
the food was delicious and nutritious. In a 
wayside village I talked to a tractor driver and 
his 82-year old father. While the driver 
offered us wine and fruits, I asked the Senior 
how life today compared with the old days. 
Pat came the reply ; “Prosperity has come 20 
years too late in life for me to enjoy it*’. 

In another house a lady who was serving 


her guests offered us fruits, cakes and wine 
^ with warm hospitality. We gratefully refused 
when she asked us to supper. Each home has 
a television and two Radios. 

My "vanity” both as a doctor and a 
teacher was tickled when another villager, in 
reply to my question, said that he respected 
the medical profession most and after that 
teaching. 

If care of children and the old is an index 
of a nation’s progress, I had ample evidence of 
it in a Bulgarian village, I saw healthy and 
well-fed children playing around and well- 
dressed old people sitting on benches watching 
the passersby. 

Late one evening a tummy-ache took me to 
a polyclinic at Varna which, I was told, was 
open round the clock. The reception counter 
could well be the inquiry desk of a three-star 
hotel, with decorative plants and flowers, 
carpets and spick and span rooms. 

During the tourist season specialists from 
bigger towns arc available in such polyclinics 
to provide adequate medical facilities to 
tourists. Free accommodation is provided to 
the specialists and they with their family 
members can cat in restaurants at one-quarter 
of the cost. 

I could sec that care of man is the first 
concern of the Party and the Government. If 
at one time Bulgaria was less advanced than 
tome other Socialist countries, the progress 
made today is astounding. The credit for it 
goes to the Party and leaders. 

The Balkan Tourist organisation has made 
Bulgaria a tourist heaven. It is amazing that 
a country of 9 million people had l.S million 
foreign tourists last year and a tourist ’’explo- 
sion” is expected this year. Balkan Tourist 
has done so much in so short a time. There is 
thorough planning and no ‘ad hocism*. A lot 
of thought seems to go into catering to the 
needs of tourists. Meticulous planning, 
dynamic execution and efifective follow-up are 
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producin?? results of which any country naay 
wcM Ih; proud of. 

Heath Care for the Young 

The following excerpt is from Polish Facts 
on File. 

During the last Polish Pediatric Specialists, 
the Vice minister for Health and Social Wel- 
faae Jozef Grenda spoke on medical care at 
the age of development. Below arc excerpts 
from his speech. 

“Health care for young people at the age of 
devclopmcn t is of high prioi ity in the overall 
protection of the health of the population. 

The governmental programme for develop¬ 
ing the health protection and social welfare, 
approved by the Praesidium of the Govern¬ 
ment in February 1973, gives much space to 
questions of maternity, child and youth care. 

Tiie principle!- of further development of 
maternity, child and youth c.orc rest on the 
concept ol medical care at the age of dcvel'>p- 
ment. This concept has it (hat health care of 
the population at that age covers all measures 
taken in matters of child and youth health care 
from before birth up to the time of full 

maturity. Statistically, this corresponds to the 
age bracket up to 19 years of age. 

Ihe analysis of the health of the population 

in that period of time shows an improvement 
reflected in the rhe of physical development 
indices and a drop in the death rate especially 
of infants, as well as in the incidence of infec¬ 
tious diseases and tuberculosis. On the other 
hand, there is a rise in the incidence of civili- 
sational diseases, which fact is noted in other 

countries with approximately the same 
standard of living. 

New tasks in lualth care have been under¬ 
taken in the field of research in medical care 
for persons at the age of development. The 
main aims arc rriodernisation of prenatal and 
natal care over pregnant women and newly* 
born bobics, a decrease in infant mortality an 
intprovement in preventing congenital difcancs 


of social significance and early rehabilitation, 
improvement of child and youth care' in 
schools and kindergartens, improvement in 
care for the children of working mothers. 

All the centres of the health service will put 
emphasis on all these measures. In the realm 
of basic health care these arc : children sur¬ 
geries, women’s surgeries, school surgeries, and 
health centres in villages. ^In the latter, more 
child specialists will be gradually employed. 

The new integrated organisation of health 
care, the new pay scales, the expansion of the 
material base and the dedicated work of our 
child specialists create good conditions for 
executing all these duties, and will be instru¬ 
mental in improving the health of our children 
and youth/’ 

Africa’s Oldest Script 

The following account of the Mcroitic 
Script is taken from Science and Culture. 

Scholars from half a dozen countries are 
now u'^ing a computer to cr.ack the ^fcroi^ic 
Script, a unique but silent witness to the great 
Nubian Civilization of Africa’s oldest written 
language, UNESCO reports. 

Meroitic was the langu.^ge of the people of 
Kush who flourished in the Southern Egypt 
from the 8tli century B. C. to the 8)h century 
A, D. It is named after Mcrowc, the one time 
capital of Kush, The report adds that the 
way of life of those people is being revealed 
from the skeletons and objects, such as deli¬ 
cate pottery and gold jewellery, found by 
arch ecologists, and from carvings on tombs and 
temples. It has been diselcsed that their kings 

were dark but not negroid and their women 
were plump. 

Nubia was systematically surveyed only in 
recent years because of its isolation and 
extremes of climate, but it had been visited by 
intrepid travellers. In 1819, the French 
architect, Francois—Chretien Gau, brought 
back four small lines of the first Meroitic text 
found in Dakka in Lower Nubia. 
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Present research seeks to determine the 
structure of the language. The basic tool in 
doing this is the comparison of inscriptions and 
such traits as the recurrence of signs appearing 
frequently in combination. At first, each word 
was entered on a separate card but it soon 
became apparent that a word iu isolation had 
less interest than in a context. Thus both 
single words and groups of neighbouring 
words are being filed, r. long and repetitive job 
of card indexing that i: facilitated by the 
computer. 

The computer data bank allows methods 
derived from linyiuiitic research to i>e applied, 
such a counting how signs follow each other. 
For lids purpose and to make them intelligihJe 
tu the computer, the Mcroitic signs have Iteen 
transcTih^d into the Lai in alphabet. 

’i he first results of the computerized inveo- 
ttny vveie diicussed at an international con- 
gtess held in Khurtourii in Decenihei 19^0. A 
year later, a symposium of Mcroitic studies 
v/as held in East Berlin at which the System 
of analytic transcrifftion of Mernitic taxts 
recaved approval from leading international 
specialists. 

At present, work has been ‘concentrated on 
three major tasks. Uac is recording texts, 
scries by series, and issuing corresponding 
indexes and tables of concordance as the work 
proceeds. This luatcnal is distributed for 
analysis and possible new interpretations to 
the main centres of Mcroitic studies in 
Khartoum, East Berlin, Moscow, Montreal, 
Toronto, Calgary, Cambridge and Gottingen. 

Secondly, GEM is planning a list of Meroi- 
tic proper names and titles and of words for 
which a meaning has already been suggested. 

Lastly, a Meroltic Newsletter is published 
every two years, enabling all those interested 
in the subject to keep in touch with dcvelop- 
meats. 


When Death Knocks at the Door 

The following is reproduced from Science 
and Culture 

It is commonly assumed that patients, who 
arc called in medical parlence, ‘terminal cases* 
are always afraid of dying. ‘But*, Dr. Lother 
Witzel, a clinical scientist of West Germany 
said,‘1 have studied 110 patients during the 
24 hours before their death and found that 
most of them were no longer afraid of death 
during this terminal period. Only two of 
them expressed arxiety. They said that they 
were willing to live the same life again.’ 

Dr, Witzel made a statistical approach on 
the basis of interviewing. This interview, of 
course, wa,< not iiamed iu die usual conven¬ 
tional way. fis it is dope in case of a politician 
or any other person, (^^icstitms were asked 
by doctors whose day-'O-day work biought 
them into contact with death. While putting 
questions il^y weie very careful so that the 
sentiment of tile patients might not be affected. 
Usual questions were : Do you fee! the 
approacii of death ; Arc you afraid or in 
pain when you die ? Dr. Lother Witzel has 
published his interviews with ilO terminal 
cases in the medical journal Medizfnische 
Kiinik. 

A 64-year old woman patient in Erlangen 
University Hospital said, ‘Thank you for every 
thing, doc, but I um going to die*. Before she 
died, ihese were her last woi ds. She refused 
her medical treatment. 

Dr. Witzel a«ktd her, how do you know 

that you will die ;* 

Her answer was: I feel it inside me, doc. 

Q.. Do you believe in life after death ? 

She said, ‘I not only bcliev'e it, I know 

there is.” v. 

Most of the 110 terminal cases reacted just 
calmly. Seventy per cent of them were men¬ 
tally alert twenty-four hours before their 
death. One in four was able to understand 
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and answer questions onty fifteen minutes 
before dying. 

56 out of 73 patients disclosed that they 
were satisfied with their lives, but only two of 
them would have;bcen prepared to relive their 
life. 

Dr. Witzel has said that 61 believed in life 
after death and the firmness of religious belief 
increased as their illness grew worse. Simul* 
taneously their degree of anxiety lessened. 
The need for painkillers dropped shortly 
before death. Of course, during the final 
moment many patients rediscovered their urge 
to live. 

Dr. Witzel reports that 25 per cent of those 
terminal patients were not conscious in the 
last few hours before their death. Two of 
them asked their condition before reaching 
the final moment. A 76-year old retired bank 
clerk said, T am satisfied with my life. I did 
a lot with it but I wouldn’t like to have to 
live it again. I hit rock bottom many times. 
That may make a person more mature but I 
don’t know whether I could stand everything 
again.* 

It may be said that many researchers have 
tried to reveal the attitude of a person when 
he is definitely going to die. They Have tried 
to know specifieally the behaviours of a dying 
person, his or her mental spectrum or mere 
physiological pain froin time to time few 
tiours Ircfore their death. So far little, infor¬ 


mation could be available. Even where 
information of this type is available, it is often 
contradictory. 

Dr. Witzel has observed that at first a 
person who is seriously ill refuses to believe 
that death is near. During the second phase 
many react angrily with question i Why me ? 
The third phase passes quickly. During this 
phase the person attempts to make deal with 
God or the world, He tries to delay death 
by offering something in the name ot God. 
During the fourth phase many patients suffer 
from depression. Parents continuously ask 
how things will go without them. 

But during the fifth phase, which is the 
final one, most of the patients witlidraw them¬ 
selves from so called earthly affairs, they are 
plunged in themselves,—no pain, no urge for 
living, no sorrow for detachment, ‘This is*. 
Dr. Witzel reports, ‘as it they have attained 
certain peace end understanding.’ 

Dr. Witzel has felt that patients with a 
firm religious conviction and those with 
absolutely no faith at all find it easier to die. 
Younger people are more afraid of death than 
the elderly. Although, one of the pauents, 
a 34-year old man with incurable cancer of 
the testis, told, T don’t know why I am not 
afraid of death*. This was the last thing he 
said. But the behaviour of male and female 
patients immediately before death is quite 
identical. 
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.MijiriUion nf fc'diK And jr 
f t aint'd Men 

A well I'Juculnl fir tfjitif;)! trrhnicijn is a 
naiiotJ;i' asset .ititi ovr ojti .tsscss the value of 
a KiAii with pru'luotive ability bv uoiking out 
I lir ct>«t ol HI Jiintautidv', Cviiii aliiif* or training 
liuu (torn I hiltihuod until hr attains pliysual 
itiatiinly aini toinplrtes l»is edui'iuion and 
liuihiiiy. I'fius a iuUy qualified doctor, engi- 
ncirr, pilot or cxpeit in anv jarliciilar b.anch 
•-il srirnce may liivotiir .in earning inruilicr of 
•orifiy wlirti he is 25 to jO years old. l ot the 
iusl live years of his life lie must have rest his 
parents about Rs. 200 - per month for housing, 
looi'l, rloihing, medicine, entertainment etc. 
etc., that IS about Ks. )2tX)() - in tot.il. fhc 
next ten years should co.st to bring up a boy 
belonging to a Family ot good social and eco- 
noniir. standing about Ks. 250 ♦ to Rs. JOO'- 
per month. In ten year* this should work out 
to Rf. 33000'-. 'I’hc next ten years would be 
much more expensive. High school and 
college education together wnh all other ex- 
‘peuscs can be Rs. 500/- to Ks. 10t)0/- per 


ujotith aiui a qualified engineer, jirrhitect or 
doctor mas' not achieve hii educational ohicc- 
tive wilhcuil sjicnding R». QtXHiO - in ten ye'ai'a. 
i hese evpciues total upio Ks. 135000 in India. 
In lotcjgn cimiilries one spend* much more to 
l»ring i!p a sou (or a daughter) and to turn 
liim (oi her) out to be .a doctor. Vhe expenses 
c.in be as fiigb as lour to live lakhs ot rupees or 
more. .So that when a country like the U.S.A 
gets a ready made dortoi w'itbout paying anv 
c.xperises for Ids bunging u]) or education the 
authorities of that country feel quile sxtislicd 
with that windfall. 

VVe ate told that thousands of qualilied 
youngmeu arc leaving India every ycat 
.settling in other countries to build thcii 
careers there, India is thus losing maiiv 
young per.son» of great productive ability, for 
whom India has incurred expenses amounting 
to about t) lakhs of rupees per person and the 
country to which the persons go arc gaining 
much more per migrant a,s expenses of bringing 
u[) bovs. girls and students are coniiderably 
mure in other lands. Newspapc’s work out 
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these losses at figures which are staggering. 
They would for 1000 migrants mean 
a loss to India of something like 15 crores of 
rupees. And the country to which these 
qualified migrants go would be -gaining 50 or 
uiore crores of rupees thereby. One report 
said that njorc than 5000 young pcrson.s had 
gone out of India in one year. That was a 
Joss to us of 75 crores of rupees and a gain 
of 250 crores of rupees to the countries they go 
to. 

Why do our young men and women go 
away from their own motherland ? One 
answer is that many of them go to foreign 
countries for higher studies and discover that 
they can live better there than in India and 
also ram more money. They sometimes get 
married in foreign countries and find that it 
would be smoother sailing there than here. 
Many foreign trained bo>s and girls come 
back to India and find no suitable employment 
here and, so they go back to the other country 
where they finished their education. Many 
persons also go to* other lands because of 
difficulties they have to face in India. People 
live and let live in other countries. In India 
neither do people know how to live a smooth 
and satisfied life nor do they allow others to 
do so. There are so many things in India 
which interfere with peoples’ personal freedom 
of action and human relations that many a 
young man or young woman finds life irksome, 
full of pinpricks and uncalled for obstructions 
to liberty of thought and behaviour. No 
wonder people want to get away from all that 
and seek a new environment in which life will 
be happier. Among the factors which disturb 
one’s peace of mind in India are our politics 
our neighbours and our fellow workers. Those 
who wjsh to keep clear of all connections with 
the disturbing elements become unpopular and 
that unpopularity often makes life difficult for 
thew. Much botheriition and not much 


money create a setting that one likes to get 
out of. 

The best way to stop qualified medical men 
and technicians from migrating to other 
countries is by making life and work more 
agreeable for them in India. Wherever they 
live or work they should not be in want of 
suitable dwelling and working places. They 
should also have reasonably substantial 
earnings and amenities access to well equipped 
laboratories and libraries; and the centre.^ 
where they live and work should have 
some more people of their class in point 
of education, culture and social standing 
so that they do not feel isolated and devoid 
of friends. If however the government try 
to stop this migration by legislative measures 
such action would not only be wrong from 
the point of view of fair play and safe¬ 
guarding of human rights, but it will al.so make 
the government unpopular and open to criti¬ 
cism. Men must have full freedom to go and 
work where they like and if a government can 
not guarantee to its citizens proper employ¬ 
ment with attractive terms and conditions of 
work, it should not then try to force its citi¬ 
zens to live and work in conditions which 
compare unfavourably with those prevailing in 
other countries. 

Sources of Powers 

There were times when all power used in 
traction or in driving machinery and other 
devices was derived from the strength that the 
muscles of humans or the lower animals could 
produce, and the force that nature supplied in 
air currents, sunlight, gravity or the flow of 
water. Carts or ploughs were drawn by 
bullocks, horses, camels or donkeys, water was 
drawn from wells by men or animals and 
hujking or grinding was carried out by men or 
women. Ships and boats moved by man 
power used in rowing or followed ocean or 
river currents. Where no currents hel^iod 
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sails were used for utilising wind power. Firt 
was used for heating, burning and cooking. 
\Vindmills were used for grinding or far 
driving water drawing - devices. After the 
discovery of steam power and the invention of 
the steam engine different fuels were used for 
producing steam which was used for driving 
engines. These engines pulled carriages along 
rail roads and turned the propeller wheels or 
blades of steamers. Steam engines were used 
progressively for operating pumps, running 
machinery and for many other purposes 
mcluding the generation of electricity. It was 
seen that anything that heated water inten¬ 
sively could produce steam and people looked 
for fuels that could feed fires in order to raise 
.‘.leaoi. Wood was used for this purpose since 
wood fires were known since ancient times. 
Straw, grass, charcoal, mineral coal, peat, coal- 
vegetable oils etc. were used at different 
’.times and places. Then came mineral oils 
which included heavy oils, kerosene and petro¬ 
leum, With the invention of the internal 
combustion engine the use of heavy oils for 
dnvin; these engines took universal shape. 
Mineral oils as fuel became common every¬ 
where, in locomotives, cars and trucks, 
aeroplane engines, whether propeller driven or 
jet : and various types of engines for gcncra- 
^ling power or for driving industrial machinery. 

Last came nuclear power for generation of 
electricity and for replacing other fuels wher¬ 
ever and however used. It has now become a 
competitor of coal, diesel oil, petroleum or 
other chemical fuels. Strangely enough along 
with the progress of science and the 
discovery of newer methods of produ¬ 
cing heat or driving force, human beings kept 
up their connection with the forces of nature 
ir order to utilise them for direct use or for 
power generation. Solar heat, tidal power, 
the force of wind currents have not been 
dis carded by men. They are still being used 


for all kinds of purposes for which scientists 
have made use of various new fangled things 
including nuclear power. In Israel solar 
energy is being used for power generation and 
.utilisation. Stations are being set up at 
competitive prices to replace coal or oil burn¬ 
ing electricity production centres. . Solar 
energy utilisation by converting the sun’s heat 
to electricity can be arranged at a few hun¬ 
dred dollars per kw produced which compares 
well with the cost of installation of power 
plants using conventional fuel. The area that 
is required to arrange utilisation of solar 
energy for power production is about 5 sq. 
miles of space for a 100 megawatt centre. The 
cost of power production from solar heat is 
about the same as when one uses crude oil 
priced at S80 per ton. The price of crude oil 
is going up and the supply of oil will some day 
cease. Solar energy, on the other liand, will 
be in supply as long as the solar system exists 
and the costs of converting it to electricity may 
fall if belter methods arc invented by which 
this convertion Is achieved more economi¬ 
cally. 

Scientists arc now working hard to invent 
new methods of running engines by using 
fuels other than petroleum, diesel oil or 
keroscrie. They have successfully tried out 
coal gas, alcohol, hydrogen and storage 
batteries. Nuclear engines are also a possi¬ 
bility, but the question of initial and running 
costs may prevent the u.se of such engines. 
There arc other possibilities, such as the wire¬ 
less transmission of power which will enable 
cars, trucks etc. to operate by drawing upon 
the sources of supply without use of trans¬ 
mission wires. This is however as yet a 
scientist’s dream, for though one can guide the 
movements of cars, planes or rockets by use 
of wireless directing appliances, one can not 
upto now supply power on a large enough 
scale by wireless to a vehicle which is not 
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connected with wire or by other means with 
the source of supply. It may however so 
happen in the future that this difficulty would 
be overcome. 

The use of tidal energy, the force that is to 
be found in the flow of river water and the 
power of wind currents can be utilised by 
setting up suitable mechanical contrivances, 
btit we donot find these arrangements in our 
country. There are many affluent countries, 
like the Netherlands, where people set up 
windmills and mills which use river currents 
for running their machinery. But, India 
which is a poor country, allows the free gifts 
of nature to run waste. The methods used in 
India for the recovery of things from mines 
and forests are quite often very wasteful. The 
production of charcoal is carried out in a 
primitive manner, allowing all by products to 
go into tlic soil unrecovered. Thousands of 
tons of iron ore dust arc washed away every 
year even the indiislriaiisls in.ikc no 
arrangements for tlic propei uti)isa(i<»ri of this 
xaluable law material. 

MecI, » Measure of Industrial Progiess 

Of all the products of industry pled is 
perhaps (he must iiupnjiant in so far as without 
iron and steel uotliing much can be done in 
any type of prodvictivc work. To begin with, 
one. cannot build a f.actory without steel 
girders, rodv, angles and sheets. When it 
comes to obtaining raw materials or sending 
out finished goods one requires (rucks and 
wagons whir h are built of steel. All cranes, 
boiler plants, electrical equipment, railway 
tracks and marhinety are largely made of 
steel. Pipes, ferro concrete structures, pumps 
etc. etc. are mainly steel made. In an Indus' 
trtally advanced 'country therefore, [steel is a 
very important basic requirement and all 
industrial progress depends on steel produc¬ 
tion. For, if a country has to import much 


steel and steel made things its resources are 
used up in an economically unsound manner 
and its progress is arrested at many points 
unnecessarily. The countries which are most 
advanced industrially in this world are also the 
greatest producers of steel. The USA for 
instance is the most advanced country indus¬ 
trially and its annual steel output is about 140 
million tons. The USSR comes next indus¬ 
trially with a steel output of abo’;t 120 
million tons. Japan produces over 80 million 
tons of steel, Germany 45 million tons and the 
United Kingdom nearly 30 million tons. India 
after much planning and governmental acti¬ 
vity in the field of industrial enterprise has nut 
managed to cross the 10 million mark in steel 
production. As a matter of fact India has six 
Urge and one small steel factory. If all these 
factories were properly run India could have a 
steel output of much more than ,15 million 
tons. Rut circumstances have proved too 
strong for the wislies and desires of politically 
very important person.s. We can name three 
steel factories each one of which has the steel 
prodiuring cajiacity of the entire bunch of 
Indian steel works. I'he Uclhlehcm .Steel 
Corporation at' Sparrow’.^ Point, Maryland, 
USA can annually produce nearly 10 million 
tons of steel ingots. The Nippon Steel Cor¬ 
poration of Japan has a higher pvadui tive 
capacity than (hat of any other steel factory i« 
the world. The United States Steel Company 
rtf Pittsburg USA ts the largest steel company 
in (he world. Its sales in 1971 were 3><}96.IOOOOOO 
or Rs. 37254-0000()0. These fiRurc.s point to the 
fact that the factory produces high quality 
steel and steel al}oy.s. The Indian steel 
factories do not produce many types of valu¬ 
able steel. The alloys produced in India are 
virtually non existent. Analysis of the pro¬ 
ducts of India’s steel factories would 
emphasise the industrial backwardness of th« 

country. 
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The Question of Social Welfare 

Social welfare, social well being and social 
security are much used expressions and they 
all direct our attention to those requirements 
of the members of the community which, un¬ 
less provided for, make life painful and dilli- 
cult for them. There are many people who 
are extremely poor. They have no oppor¬ 
tunities of' earning a steady living ^/hich will 
enable them to be free from wants. That is 
their earnings should be enough to pay for 
reasonably good housing, nourishing food, 
clothing, medicine and other necessaries of 
life. If millions of people live by begging or 
have only occasional employment at wages 
whii, h they arc insuJlicient, one has to say 
that their country lacks social well 

being, social welfare or social security. All 
eoiumunitics therefore should examine the 
economic status of their members and should 
try to improve the condition of those who arc 
imcuiployed, underemployed and employed at 
wages that arc not suflirient to give them and 
theii dependents n fair stand.ird of living. The 
rptestiun is who will employ these people and 
in what work II there arc any work going 
jor which workets arc needed there should be 
lev* unemployed people. The fact that va.st 
monbers arc unemployed show that there arc 
iio jobs refphring incumbents. That is one 
will have to create jobs and the work that will 
be done by those who will be employed must 
be such as will produce goods and services for 
which tlicre shall be demand. \Vc have, 
thfie.fore, to look for avenues of cinployrnent 
by reference to the demand for goods and 
services that we find to exist in India. In this 
food articles, their .storage, transport, prepa¬ 
ration etc. hold the top position. A very high 
percentage of purchases are of food articles 
and large amounts are spent too for work done 
in connection with the growing, distribution 
and consumption of food. If serious attempts 


were made to grow, cultivate and do farming 
for cereals, vegetables, pulses, hsh, chicken, 
eggs, meat producing animals, there should be 
no question of over production or lack of sales. 
Among people who will be thus employed, 
numerous persons will be found who have no 
dwelling houses and with the development of 
the isolated villages, road building, construc¬ 
tion of houses, cold storage centres, salesmen, 
and other personnel will account for more 
employment. Once the process of increased 
employment is set in motion demand for other 
goods will also increase the production of 
which will employ more unemployed men and 
women. This snow balling process will cure 
the chronic pathology of unemployment, 
underemployment and low earnings. 

doing deeper into the question of social 
welfare, well being and security for the aged, 
the widows and tlic orphans, we find that in all 
progressive countries these matters are handled 
in a full and realistic manner. The aged, the 
itdirm, the physically handicapped persons as 
well as all who arc helpless for one rca son or 
another, are well cared for. No sulfcring goci. 
on for any length of time without every effort 
being made to check or control the same. 
Education, training, medical aid arc given to 
alt who need the same. All this is undertaken 
as an obligation by the stale and without any 
ideological pronounrcmcnis rclatijig to socia¬ 
lism or any other Lsni. 

In India, we believe, there are. more than 

5 million blind persons but only 150 blind 
schools. India needs about 3000 such institu¬ 
tions. Those who are deaf and dumb are also 

6 to 8 millions in number. There are very few 
places where these people can go to learn to 
read, write and to communicate with others 
verbally or by signals. In western countries 
the deaf mutes are helped along by electronic 
demives. We have practically nothing of such 
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inrclianical auls to the teaching of people with 
defective hearing and speech defect. 

Tn India many social habits still continue 
which are anti*social. Early marriage, cast 
exclusiveness etc. still exist. Many politi¬ 
cians and public servants do not practise what 
they preach. Marrying oil' young children, 
ignoring statutory restrictions, is seen among 
persons who w'ork for the government. Edu¬ 
cation is not yet compulsory, caste restrictions 
arc quietly imposed in high schools and 
::o)leges and the so called low caste people find 
it difiicult to enter these institutions. 

Nationalization and Nationalism 

Nationalisation is a term used to denote the 
taking over of economic establishments by the 
state in order to uiak; such institutions the 
property of the nation rather than of indivi¬ 
duals. The purpose of such grasping of the 
rights of ownership has been declared to be 
ihc Jgieatcst social good. Individuals, it is 
thought, look after their own interests iirst and 
lo not seek the nation’s good as a first 
'uiorily. Ctitics of nationalisation counter 
;his argument by saying that the political 
groups which advocate nationalisation also do 
not aim at the greatest good of the majority 
but try to achieve objectives which arc of 
jdvantage to the political party in power' and 
hr party members. The Labour Government 
vhifh ruled in Great Britain in 1945-51 
lationalised the Bank of England, coal, most 
lospitaL (194(S), transfiort, electricity (1947), 
{as (1948) and iron and steel (1949). The 
I^onservativc government which replaced the 
Ibabcur regime returned road haulage to 
private ownership and decentralised the 
•’ailways. Iron and steel was denationalised 
,oo, but was again taken by the Labour 
iJovcrnnicnt of 1967. 

The idea of nationalisation evolves from 
|:hc concept of nationhood. A nation is 
D organisation (or should be one) which aim? 


at combining large bodies of individuals to 
live and work together for their mutual safety, 
security, cultural progress and economic bene¬ 
fit. A study of the development of the nations 
like the Germans, the Italians and some others 
would show how a number of smsdl states 
could combine to form a big one. The 
United States of America and the USSR arc 
bigger combines. But as far as one can under¬ 
stand their nationhood is not affected in any¬ 
way by reason of there being a number of 
political units constituting their national 
entities. In the USA individual rights arc 
fully and vitally kept in force, whereas in the 
USSR such rights arc dormant but not dead. 
In India the states, have there own political 
parties affiliated to the national body but they 
donot always act to achieve a common 
objective. Nationalism has many weak points 
in India and the states very often squabble 
amongst themselves. If ®ur nationhood has 
to become stronger, national objectives should 
be clearly staled and followed. I'hc States 
and the Central Government do not always 
make fully clear why they adopt certain 
policies with the result that nationalism, 
nationaliiatron and our political objectives do 
not retain any fixed significance. We must 
letrn to view all socio-political and economic 
phenomena analytically in order to discover 
how they affect the interests of individuals, 
communities and the nation as a whole. If it 
is found that a certain institution or establish¬ 
ment, by its working benefit certain individuals 
by causing damage to the interests of a greater 
numbers of persons ; that is. if such workings 
are not to the advantage of the nation as a 
whole but exploit the members of society to 
create profits for a small number of persons, 
then the nation should make changes in the 
control of the institution in a manner that will 
stop that exploitation. Nationalisation is one 

way of achieving this objective. If however, 
an institution runs in a manner that does no 
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harm to society at large, there should be no 
ground for nationalisation excepting ^on 
grounds of the safety of the nation or some 
such thing. Quite often politicians with an 
extremely radical outlook attempt to nationa* 
Use economic institutions on ideological 
grounds alone. Such acts at times cause loss 
to the public instead of earning any profits for 
them. Such ventures in the field of ‘'socialism’' 
as they are eulogistically described by their 
advocates .can do a lot of harm to the nation 
in the tong run. National ownership by itself 
cannot yield any fruit for the nation. In Aany 
cases individual ownership can be of greater 
advantage. 

Newsprint Paper 

1‘aper is made from various raw materials. 
'I'he most expensive raw materials arc leather 
and leather shavings. Then come those 
derived from rags, cotton waste etc. In ancient 
limes papyrus, the bark of trees and leaves of 
certain treas were utilised for the manufacture 
of paper. Cheap paper is made from certain 
varieties of grass, bamboos, bagasse and from 
wood pulp. 1 his last item is mainly obtained 
from soft wood trees like pine and certain 
countries have enormous forests of such trees. 
Sweden, Finland and Canada can be mention* 
ed as makers of large quantities of wood pulp 
paper. Many countries including India regu¬ 
larly import wood pulp paper from these 
countries for newspaper printing. But latterly 
even this has become difiicuk. In one instance 
recently India arranged to import 13000 tons 
of newsprint from Sweden and the first ship¬ 
ment of 5000 tons reached India duly. But the 
other lots of SOOO and 3000 torts could not find 
space in any ship coming to India with the 
result that the 8000 tons of paper could not 
go on board to reach their destination. Paper 
manufacturers all over the world are finding 
difficulties in running their factories normally. 
Apart from the queuion of securing raw 


materials at normal prices and on time, the 
workers are demanding higher wages on the 
ground that cost of living has gone up every- ' 
where atid price of paper too has been in- ■ 
creased substantially. 

The result of this paper shortage has been 
that journals cannot be brought out on tifue 
and their cost of production has increased 
inordinately. Paper that cost a rupee a year 
ago may now cost three rupees. The quality 
also has deteriorated and all publications are 
bring printed on paper that is noticeably olf 
white in colour. The durability of this paper 
is also not certain. This paper shortage is nut 
merely causing loss and difficulties to news¬ 
paper printing but the trouble is spreading to 
school book publishers and to publishers of all 
kinds of books. Printing presses are finding 
difficulty in keeping things moving. We have 
no idea as to the steps that the authorities are 
taking to relieve the situation. They are no 
doubt trying to arrange for importation of 
paper from abroad. But that is not likely to 
serve as a permanent remedy. More paper 
mills would have been better ; but would have 
meant expenditure of foreign exchange about 
which the authorities are .seldom very opti¬ 
mistic. 

Pavement Dwellers of Calcutta 

Newspapers speculate quite often regarding 
the number of persons who live on the pave¬ 
ments of Calcutta. Occa.sionally there arc 
comparisons of the numbers of pavement 
dwellers of Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta. The 
numbers are in six figures and thus constitute 
a major social problem. Who are these 
people ? Why do they come to the big cities 
and live on the pavements ? Where do they 
come from and where do they go to when they 
depart from the pavements ? We do not think 
there has been any official enquiry to get the 
true answers to these questions. All statements 
relating to these homeless people are therefore 
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conjectural. No one really knows the true 
facts about the pavement dwellers. They 
come and go, 'pats their days on the pavements 
in various occupations and leave the pavements 
to go back to where they come from or to 
other de.stinations. 

Many pavement dwellers are just beggars 
and they come frotn poverty striken areas of 
India like Biiaspur. They live on the pave¬ 
ments because they find that the cheapest way 
to live. Some of them look for work an<l 
leave the streets if and when they get employ¬ 
ment. There arc others who donot beg and 
have some resources of their own. They come 
to the big cities in search of work ; but finding 
no accommodation anywhere to suit their 
means, they select a quiet corner of the pave¬ 
ment of a city street and stay on there until 
they find employment. Once they get a Job 
they move nearer to the place of work and 
look for cheap qiiatters in a hutment Bnstee. 
Sometimes when famine conditions come into 
existence, poor villagers find no work in tlieir 
own locality. They trek to the big cities in 
search of food which they can obtain by beg¬ 
ging or by doing menial work in a metropolis 
like Calcutta or Bombay, Just now the num- 
fier of pavement dwellers arc i ncreasing day 
by day in Calcutt.i, Those who arc coining to 
this city are hailing from far away places of 
l.Uiar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. 
They are destitute and are coming to this city 
in the belief that Calcutta will feed them one 
way or another. Many people are corning to 
Calcutta from nearby areas too. This is also 
due to famine conditions and these people may 
go back to the villages ii the rains are found 
encouraging and the demand for agricultural- 
labourers begin «o iiiffce Certtaily speak 


ing therefore some pavement dwellers always 
live on fhe foot paths because of lack of hous¬ 
ing or high rent of rooms in the slums. These 
people arc quite often unemployed and are not 
averse to begging. When pavement popula¬ 
tion increase suddenly the usual cause is lack of 
food and employment in the rural areas. The 
people Bock to the cities with their families 
and carrying their movable possessions with 
them. During the 1943 famine in Bengal 
millions of villagers left their homes in seaich 
of food and thousands died on the pavements 
of Calcutta after starving fqr weeks during 
their trek. Such things donot happen now a 
days ; but the idea of moving to the city when 

in want remains in the mind of the rural 
people. 

Upward Movement of Prices 

Prices arc moving upward constantly. 
Compared to prices in 1973 all essential coiu- 
mudities cost at least twenty live percent more. 
Fo this may be added the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing supplies at any price, as the stockists send 
gooils underground in order to create a suite 
of scarcity which helps them to raise prices. 
Thus baby food, cooking media, milk powder, 
cenia in much needed medicines etc. etc. have 
vanished from the open market and their 
prices have been augmented by this artificial 
means. The open market price of rice, wheat, 
pulses anti various food commodities have gone 
up too and people arc finding difficulty in 
olitairiing supplier. There. is also much 
adulteration in the field of various commodi¬ 
ties including medicines, 'i'hcre have been 
cases of supplying spurious medicines too and 
the authorities are trying to discover the 
people who arc at the root of this dangerous 
practice. 
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The Indian National Congresi unfttrleil the 
flag of independence on the eve of iti forty-* 
fourth se«iion held on the banks of river jRnvi 
in Lahore in 1929 under the presidentship of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The Nehru Report, 
submitted a year earlier, embodying DomUdon 
Status, was declared to have lapsed and *Purna 
Swarsjya* or complete independence was 
adopted thenceforth as the creed of the 
Congress. It was decided to observe 26th 
January, 1930 all over India as the Purna 
Swarajya Day. The resolution also authori¬ 
zed the All-India Congress Committee, when¬ 
ever it deemed fit, to launch upon a pro¬ 
gramme of civil disobedience. On January 26, 
1930, the first Independence Day was celelwa- 
ted and the pledge of independence was 
repeated in villages, towns and cities hy large 
gatherings of people. 

The Congress Working Gommitree which 
met at Sabarmati on the 14th, I5th and 16th 
February 1930, authorized Gandhi and his 
followers in faith to start civil disobedience. 
But it was not yet clear what shape the civil 
disobedience was going to take this time. And 
then Gandhi gave the hint. Salt became an 
often-repeated article and the Salt Tax became 
a subject of discussion in Yaung India, 

The salt tax had an ‘ugly’ history. It had 
always been exacted by the Mughali and other 
foreigii conquerors. During the British r^ime, 
tho Bast India Company had imtially imposed 
a 'tint on sih in the form of ‘land rent' «id 
Urgnsit charges^ and in 1762 this was conioU- 
dated into Duty,' ^A sort of monopoly was 
gwdttatiy ^tahllihcd ktid indigenous produc 
tipit, to inldally Mp i*npo>^t of Liverpool taU 
wjMUlait, lMH»#Ctpp«d progressively 


. BAKilHI 

reduced. India, in particular Ifengaiii^d' 
surroundii^ provinces were, in turn^ repd^^p 
dependent upon imported salt from Liyeipi^, 
Spain, Ripnania, Aden, Hamburg 0^ 
Muiaawah.^ 

Among the sources of the East indui 
Company's revenues in India, its monopoly^' 
in salt was not the least important. A duty of 
four to five shillings per maund was levied oft ; 
salt prepared in Bengal by the Company’s 
agents and on salt obtained from the mines of 
the Punjab and the native states*^ 

A Salt Commission, appointed in 1S35, 
recommended that Indian salt should be taxed 
in order to enable the mle of BngUsh salt ip 
India. The Salt Act set up a Government 
monopoly on the manufacture of the salt and 
any violation of fibu monopoly was puniiheblC 
with confiscation of the salt and six mon^- 
imprisonment. Besides, its price was increa^; 
by a comparative large tax. 

Subsequently, salt tax attracted the 
tion of no less an important national 
Dadabhai Naoroji. During hb speech 
House of Commons on August 14, 

stated,'.the Salt Tax, the most Cfinet: 

revenue in any civiUsed country, provided , 
Rs. S,600,000 and that with the opium forme<d: 
the bulk of the Revenue of India, winch 
drawn from the wretchedness of the people,.. 
So long as the tysocm went on, so long nuitt ' 
the people go on Uving wretched livm. At ’ 
anod^ ocegiion, he called it as' ^e 
sdgma of the sal^ tax upon the Ihitikh naipe. . ; 
What a hutftiUatiDg confceiion to say that' 
afterthelengthof the Britbh rule, the peoplq ^ 
are in fuch a wretched plight that they We 
nothing that Governtnent can tax, and tha% 
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Government must therefore tax an absolute 
necessary of life to an inordinate extent/ 

The history of the salt revenue system in 
India shows how, 'it comes about that 35 per 
rent of India’s needs is produced by or for 
sale to Government; 30 per cent Is imported 
and 35 per cent is manufactured by licences 
subject to a payment of excise.' The table 
given below shows the quantity under each of 
these three heads in the following years. 

Production and Imports, in thousands of 
roaunds, of salt into India. 


^'ear 

Government 

Private 

Imported 


manu¬ 

luanu- 



factured 

factured 


1914-15 

15223 

17313 

1.3039 

1915-16 

20555 

17708 

15370 

1916-17 

18148 

18901 

12471 

1917-18 

17934 

17741 

9435 

1918.19 

28462 

23464 

11783 

1919-20 

19300 

21717 

12494 

1920-21 

20054 

20073 

17386 

1921-22 

19490 

18316 

13227 

1922-23 

19090 

20883 

15379 

1923-24 

20349 

21775 

13288 

1924-25 

17097 

21044 

17239 


(For reference see Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, op. cit., 
pp. 171 and 157 


The gross revenues for the three years are 


as under : 



1922-23 — 

7.31 

ia crorc.i of rupees 

1923-24 

10.12 

-do- 

1924-25 

7.86 

-do- 


'The Taxation Ent|uiry Committee criticised 
the salt duty in the following; words. 

*ii falls on a necessary of life and to the 
extent that salt is essential for physical exis¬ 
tence, it is iu the nature of a poll tax. The 
bulk of it is paid by those who are least able 
to contribute anything towards the State 
expenditure. Salt is also required fat various 
industiial and agiicuUural operations and for 


cattle. Unless it is issued duty free for these 
purposes, some burden is thrown upon the. 
industries in which it is used.*“ 

Gandhi very well understood that salt was 
almost the only relish which the poor vlllagerr 
could afford to his monotonous diet. 'Next 
t® water and air’ observed Gandhi, ‘salt is 
perhaps the greatest necessity of life. It is the 
only condiment of the poor. Salt is a necessary 
article in many manufactures. It Is also a rich 
manure.* 

According to his normal practice, op 
March 2, 1930, Gandhi addressed a letter to 
the Vioeroy, announcing his decision to start 
satyagraha and explaining the grounds on 
which the decision was taken. The Viceroy’s 
reply was short and curt. He regretted that 
Gandhi was embarking on a course of action 
which contravened the law and endangered 
public peace. Gandhi rejoined, ‘On bended 
knees I asked for bread and I have received a 
stone instead’*' 

The die was cast and there could be no 
retreat or second thought about it. Gandhi 
made a decision to march on foot from 
Sabarmaii to Dandi, in Jalalpur taluka of 
Surat district. The distance of 241 miles was 
to be covered by stages along with the chosen 
volunteers, and the salt was to be manufac¬ 
tured in defiance of law after reaching the 
destination. 

The first batch of satyagrahis numbering 
seventy-nine hailed from the Punjab, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, U.P., Gutch, Sind, Kerala, 
Rajputana, Andhra, Karnatak, Bombay, 
Tamil Nadu, Bihar, Bengsd, Utkal, Nepal and 
Fiji. Considered according to conununities 
broadly, there were two Muslims, one 
Christian and the rest were Hindus (tWo 
representing the so-called 'Untouchables*).'^ 
Considered according to the work they were 
doing in the Ashram, nine were teachers, 
twenty-hve were khadi students aind the rest 
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were either in charge of the various depart¬ 
ments of the Ashram or on the office staff.** 
From the point of view of academic qualifica- 
tionsii twelve were graduates, seven of the 
Bombay University, three of the Vidyapith 
and two of foreign University.** The youngest 
of the volunteers was sixteen, the oldest was 
Gandhi himself, at sixty-one he was still 
amazingly lithe and vigorous. 

On the eve of the historic march the 
atmosphere was tense. Persistent rumours 
were afloat of Gandhi’s impending arrest and 
even deportation, The crowds had swollen 
to well nigh ten thousand when the evening 
prayers were held in the Ashram. At the end, 
Gandhi addressed the vast audience assembled 
on the sands of Sabarmati. He stated that it 
would be his last speech to his audience as he 
was proceeding on his march the next day and 
possibly those might be the last words of his 
life there. He warned that in this non-violent 
struggle MO one should commit a wrong in 
anger. He was sure that his task would be 
done, if he perished along with his comrades 
and it would then be for the Working 
Committee of the Congress to show them the 
way and for them to follow its lead. He hoped 
that the reins of the movement would still 
remain in the hands of those of his associates 
who believed in non-violence as an article of 
faith. Of course, the Congress would be free 
to chalk out what course of action commended 
itself to it. He reiterated that so long as he 
did not reach Jalalpur, nothing should be 
done in contravention to the authority vested 
in him by the Congress. But once he was 
arrested, the whole responsibility would shift 
to the Congress. His compact with the 
Congress ended as soon as he was arrested.lo 

Gandhi made it clear that much could be 
done in other ways besides these. Liquor and 
foreign cloth shops could be picketed, payment 
of taxes could be refused ; the lawyers could 
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give up practice ; the public could boycott 
the courts by refraining from litigation and 
Government servants could resign' their 
posts. He advised all those who were 
cooperating with the Government in one way 
or another, be it by paying taxes, keeping titles 
or sending children to official schools etc. to 
withdraw their cooperation. He also exhor¬ 
ted women to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
men in this struggle,** He emphatically 
declared that there would be no suspension or 
abandonment of the war that commenced the 
next day. He would indeed eagerly await the 
news that the batches were ready as soon as 
his batch was arrested. 

On the fateful 12th March at 6.10 A.M. 
Gandhi came out of his room calm and 
composed accompanied by Prabhashankar 
Patani, Mahadev Desai and Pyarelal, his 
Secretary who was one of the volunteers. He 
offered prayers and bade farewell to the 
inmates of the Ashram with a smile on his 
lips.'' He looked at hi* watch and exactly at 
6.30 A.M. marched from the .Ashram followed 

by a band of volunteers carrying a bag and 
bedding each. 

Thousands of men, women and children 
accompanied the marching column for miles. 
Thousands lined the route and showered 
coins, currency notes, flowers and kum kutn at 
(ilandhi. On the way from the Ashram to the 
Ellis Bridge people showered rose petals on 
him and the whole crowd bowed to him as he 
passed, Gandhi responding by bowing and 
smiling.'* 

On the eve of Gandhi’s march to Dandi, 
civil disobedience day was celebrated all over 
India. In response to Nehru’s appeal to 
celebrate the day, national flags were hoisted 
on all Congress offices and many individual 
houses. It signified people’s enthusiam and 
great interest in the freedom struggle. 

Calcutta woke that morning amidst sounds 
of conch shells and shouts of ‘Gandhi ki jai*. 
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At a conference of Bengal leaders including 

J. M. Sen Gupta, the Mayor of Calcutta, it was 
dadded that an ad hoc council, called the 
Bei^al Civil Disobedience Council should 
immediately be appointed with the object of 
carrying out the prograname outlined by 
Gandhi. . ‘Bengal is on trial. She has always 
been the vanguard of the country's battle for 
freedom and cannot lag behind. Let us plunge 
headdong in the fight and regain the rights 
which are ours’ said J.M. Sen-Gupta appea¬ 
ling to all men and women of Bengal on the 
eve of Gandhi’s march and to enrol themselves 
as volunteers among the civil rcsisters.'^ 

In Bombay, there was a public meeting, 

K. F. Nariman presiding. Nariman briefly 
addressed the gathering exhorting them to be 
ready for fight. The War Council of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee 
announced a list of ‘Ironsides’ to join the first 
detachment of volunteers from Bombay. 

In Madras, at a public meeting at Tjlak 
Chat under the auspices of the Madras 
District, Andhra Congress Committee, the 
Triplicane Congress Sabha and the political 
section of the Youth League, prayers were 
offered for the success of Gandhi’s civil 
disobedience campaign. The meeting reitera¬ 
ted India’s resolve to achieve Swaraj by non¬ 
violent means by following Gandhi’s leader¬ 
ship.^® 

To celebrate the historic march of Gandhi’, 
a band of Congress volunteers paraded the 
streets of Lahore that morning at about 
6 A.M. They raised shouts of ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai.’ Besides, a mammoth meeting 
of the citizens of Lahore was held under the 
auspices of the city Congress Committee. 

Maulana Abdul Qadir, in opening the 
proceedings said, the 12th of March would be 
a red letter day and it would figure in letters 
of gold in the future history of India. He 
hoped that the people of India from that day 


onward would give practical demonstration of 
their determination to win freedom. He 
could not believe that any Punjabi was disloyal 
to his own country and as soon as the people 
of the Panjab would receive the news that 
Gandhi had been arrested, every shopkeeper 
and businessman should suspend his business 
and the people should observe a complete 
hartal.2i 

In Peshawar, the Satyagraha Day was 
observed by a grand procession and a over¬ 
crowded public meeting. Resolutions reitera¬ 
ting the pledge of Independence and wishing 
godspeed to the soldiers of freedom and 
congratulating Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, and 
Sen-Gupta on their imprisonment and arrest 
were unanimously passed. A large number 
of volunteers were enlisted for satyagraha, ^ ^ 

Civil Disobedience Day was celebrated in 
Delhi with great enthusiasm. The meeting 
was attended by about 10,000 persons Including 
a large number of ladies.^' Devdas Gandhi 
gave detailed history of the salt tax and said 
it was the most ‘barbarous’ tax which affected 
the most poor classes and should be done away 
with immediately. The President in the 
concluding remarks exhorted the people to 
observe complete and peaceful hartal if 
Gandhiji was arrested. ^ ‘ 

Allahabad, the nerve centre of U.P. 
politics, witnessed scenes of enthusiasm in 
connection with the celebration of the 
commencement of Gandhi’s satyagraha 
Campaign. Jawaharlal Nehru hoisted the 
national flag over the buildings occupied by 
the offices of the A.I.C.C., Allahabad Oistrict 
and City Congress Committees an4 the 
All-India Spinners’ Association, U.P. Branch. 
A large gathering was present to partieipate 
in the ceremony. 

After hoisting the flag, Pandit Nehru 
addressed the gathering and specially those 
who had signed the satyagraha jdedge. 
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tftid that the pledge of satyagraha laid stress 
on non-violence and non-violence indeed was 
the y«ry basts of the civil disobedience 
campaign started that morning by Gandhi. 
He wished that only those who were convin¬ 
ced of the efficacy of that method either as a 
creed or as a policy in the present circumstan¬ 
ces of the country, should take the pledge. 
He stated that it must be clearly understood 
that non-violence was not a convenient shelter 
either for cowards or for those who wanted to 
prepare for violence. If any of them did not 
believe that the non-violence method ofTered 
a way to freedom, then they should stand for 
the moment and give others a chance.'^^ 

In Ahmedabad, a meeting of the Youth 
League was held in which a resolution was 
passed empowering the Secretaries to enlist 
volunteers for offering civil disobedience. 
About twenty-five names were enlisted on the 
spot including two Secretaries and 
Miss Mridula Ambaial, daughter of a local 
mill-magnate.' ‘ 

In Nagpur, Gandhi’s marching day was 
observed by hoisting the National Flag. A 
procession passed through the city. A public 
meeting was also held. Gandhi’s letter to the 
Viceroy was read out and explained to the 
audience. An appeal for volunteers was also 
made. While exhorting the people to give 
the movement their whole-hearted support, 
Abhyankar said, ‘I shall perish in the struggle 
for Independence or live to enjoy freedom 
after its achievement.* ’' 

Gandhi’s civil disobedience plans absorbed 
all attention of the Government of India.** It 
felt that there were strong grounds for 
allowing Gandhi to continue his march to his 
destination.^ Indeed the Viceroy hoped to 
be guided by the developments which might 
raise thdr head iii the time to eonie.*^ 

The Governor of Bombay informed that 
Gandhi’s inarch promiied to be a long drawn 


out affiftir and he could nOt surmise when , a 
crisis might arise.** The Bombay Government 
suggested that action might have to be taken 
against Gandhi during the march, but the 
Government of India took into consideration 
certain practical aspects of any such action.^* 

The Government of India stated that so 
long as the civil disobedience movement Was 
conducted peacefully, there was no provision 
of law which permitted of prohibition of 
march.*^ 

It was also clear tliat Gandhi would not bring 
himself deliberately into conflict with the law 
until he reached the destined scene of offence 
against the salt laws. The Government, 
therefore, wished that ‘action during the 
march should if possible be avoided—the aim 
should be to deal with Gandhi at the end as 
soon as the breach of the salt law had been 
committed.’** 

The question whether it would be advisable 
to proceed immediately under Section lit, 
Indian Penal Code against Gandhi was consi¬ 
dered. The Government of India felt in the first 
place that this Section could be employed with 
much greater effect after definite action had 
been taken to break the law, when the matter 
could be represented as having passed from 
the sphere of words to that of action ; in the 
second place, that as offence was liable, insti¬ 
tution of proceedings against Gandhi would 
not stop the march. 

On his way to Dandi, Gandhi and his 
volunteers halted at a number of places, 
villages and towns. The party could hardly 
traverse about ten miles a day. Their first 
halt was at Aslali, a small village with 
seventeen-hundred inhabitants. Gandhi was 
respectfully received by the villagers. He 
advised them not to be content with khadi 
and plying the spinning wheel: instead they 
should realize the magnitude of the salt tax 
which they paid to the Government and which 
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amounted to Rs. 720/- per annum. He 
emphasised the point that the average Indian's 
income was seven pice, or, in other words, 
hundreds of thousands of persons did not 
earn even a single pice and either died of 
starvation or lived by begging. He opined, 
‘what will be the plight of such persons if they 
can get no salt or get it at too high a price’. 
He, therefore, stated that salt tax must be 
repealed and for this all the people should 
make a resolve that they would prepare salt 
and sell it to the people and while doing so, 
court imprisonment, if necessary. He was 
sure that if out of Gujrat’s population of 90 
lakhs, women and children left out, thirty 
lakhs got ready to violate the salt tax, the 
Government would not have enough acco¬ 
mmodation in jails to house so many people.-*' 

The next important station of bis halt was 
Nadiad where he reached on March 15, and 
was accorded a grand reception by the people 
there who had come some distance out of the 
city to receive him. 

He addressed a huge mass of men 
and he stated that they were bound by the 
chains of slavery which he wanted them to 
shake of!'. He talked about Sardar Patel’s 
services to Kheda district. He told them that 
Sardar Patel’s imprisonment was their impri¬ 
sonment and arresting him in Kheda was 
arresting Kheda itself. He called Nadiad, 
‘the pride of Gujarat.’^'** 

Gandhi wished all Government servants to 
give up their jobs as a Government job gave 
them the power to tyrannize over others. He 
also urged students, mothers and sisters to 
enlist themselves aa {volunteers and said they 
should not hesitate to being jailed as soon as 
the A.I.G.C gave them a call.^’’ 

At Anand, Gandhi told the audience that 
his band of satyagrahis which had set out was 
not staging a play; its effect would not be 
merely temporary ; even through death, it 


would prove true to its pledge-if death became 
necessary. He stated that the Government 
would, in the end, have to admit that those 
persons practising satyagraha were devotees 
of truth and non-violence. ‘ ** 

It was barely a week ago that Gandhi 
began his historic march, while the actual 
campaign of civil disobedience was yet to be 
started. And yet the country was already in 
a state of ferment for a parallel to which one 
has to go back to the hottest days of the non¬ 
cooperation cum civil disobedience movement. 
Not only in the area selected for the operation, 
but all over the presidency and the country, 
the public was astir. According to the announ¬ 
cement first made by Gandhi, the country was 
to wait until he and his associates had been 
arrested and sent to prison. He appeared to 
have changed his mind and released the rest 
of the country from the obligation to wait 
until he had been arrested. According to his 
latest utterance, he had no objection to 
satyagraha being started in proper conditions 
and under adequate safeguards at any place 
between the Himalayas and the Cape 
Comorin. Nor was the fact to be overlooked 
that even before he had made this announce¬ 
ment, people in other provinces were thinking 
of starting civil disobedience and in some 
cases, the first preliminary steps had been 
taken already. 

In Bengal, for instance, which had for the 
moment lost both its outstanding leaders, what 
was called a Var council* had been formed. 
In U.P., the Provincial Congress Committee 
had started a Satyagraha Committee consisting 
of some of the most prominent Congress 
leaders in the province, including the President 
of the Congress himself. In other provinces 
also similar steps had been taken or were 
being considered. Judging from the signs, 
the whole country was as expteted, before , 
many days were over, to be in the throb of ah 
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Agitation of unprecedented magnitude. And 
what prcciie *teps the Government would take 
to deal with this country-wide conflagration, 
whether it followed the traditional policy, so 
congenial to the bureaucratic mind, of ruthless 

and unqualiflcd repression, was unknown to a 
common Indian. 

Gandhi reached Borsad on March IS. 
Headmen, matadars and ravanias i,c village 
oflicers of 20 villages in Borsad Taluka had 
tendered resignations. A police party had 
been posted for the last three days at Borsad, 
and the District Magistrate and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police were frequently coming and 
going, apparently to preserve order’. ^' 

Gandhi had directed the volunteei-s of his 
camp not to keep any money with them. They 

were advised to approach the Captain for any 
re<|uirefDcnls they might have.^* 

By March 21, over one hundred village 

otfacers in 25 villages had submitted their 
resignaiions.'* 

Meanwhile the A.I.C.G. met on the banks 
of the Sabarmati, but the presiding genius of 
the place, for whose sake the venue was fixed, 
was not there. But though absent, his spirit 
seemed to permeate the place and every one’s 
thoughts were of him and his gallant band of 
satyagrahi volunteers marehing along the 
dusty roads of Gujarat, through the seas of 
humanity) to the appointed place where India 
was first coming to grips with the British 
Empire. Two other members of the Working 
Committee could also not be present, being 
kept away by the alien power. Vallabhbhai 
Patel, the Victor of Bardoli and the leader of 
Gujarat province who was destined to take 
the lead in this fiffht for our Independence, lay 
a mile away behind the high walls of 
Sabarmati prison. J.M. Sen Gupta had been 
carried off suddenly across the high seas to 
distant RMgoon and was being tried there for 
having preached sedition against the British 
Government. 


iss 

Those present were, besides the President, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Azad, Sarojini 
Naidu, P.D. Tandon, Abbas Tyabji, Darbar 
Gopaldas, J.B. Kripalanl, N.C. Kalelkar, 
Kasturba Gandhi, Ansuyabchn and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ambalal.* ^ 

The Committee indeed met under a heavy 
sense of responsibility. The fight had begun 
in earnest and the time for empty talk was 
past. Any day might bring news that their 
leader had been arrested. Indeed, no member 
of the Committee knew what his own fate 
might be within the next few days. Ihe 
attendance was good, although many members 
had excused themselves from attendance on 
the plea that they were busy with preparations 
for civil disobedience in their own areas. 
There was no question of voting in the 
Committee ; the result was a loregonc conclu¬ 
sion. 

The principal resolution that was pasted 
confirmed the Working Committee’s resolution 
authorising Gandhiji to begin civil disobe¬ 
dience. The resolution also laid down the 
conditions under which the various provinces 
should start satyagraha. The Congress did 
not propose to indulge in Satyagraha as a 
gesture. It, in fact, aimed at civil disobe¬ 
dience on a mass scale in which hundreds of 
thousands would take part. The salt laws 
had, therefore, been chosen as they affect 
every one and almost every province could 
cooperate in the campaign against them.*^ 

The resolution gave a .great deal of liberty 
to Provincial Congress Committees in regaro 
to the manner and place of civil disobedience. 
It was open to them to prepare their provinces 
for any iornr of satyagraha best suited to them, 
but it should be realised that different forms 
of satyagraha in different provinces might 
tend to weaken the general movement. It 
was, therefore, necessary and the AlCC had 
laid stress on it, that the Salt Act Satyagraha 
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should be first undertaken in every province 
where it was possible. Other forms of 
Satymgraha might be prepared for, but they 
should be reserved for the second stage of the 
campaign. 

In case, Gandhi was arrested, PCCs could 
immediately or at any rate, they might deter¬ 
mine. start civil disobedience. In case, he 
was not arrested, they should wait fur him to 
reach the coast and start satyagraba. He 
would then give hit signal and the PCC would 
be informed immediately through the AICC 
office,^® 

Atjambusar, Mrs. Karaaldcvi Chattopa- 
dhyaya arrived to see Gandhi to remove the 
general impression that had gone abroad that 
as Gandhi had not included women it his first 
batch of volunteers, women might not be 
taken up at all. In the beginning Gandhi 
told Chattopadbyaya, ‘If impatient sisters will 
be a little patient, they wilt find ample scope 
for their zeal and sacrifice in this national 
struggle for freedom'. Now she asked Gandhi 
what women with children should do. He 
said that he neither desired nor expected 
women to neglect their 'children. They would 
have to wait and bide time and thus be of use 
in other ways. Those women however who 
could make some satisfactory arrangements to 
have the children well looked after, should 
join the struggle.'* ’’ 

Gandhi reached Surat on April 1, 1930. 
He said, ‘Sooner or latter, it (Government) 
has no alternative, but to arrest me and if it 
does not do so, the whole of India will Hare 
up within a short while. It is difficult for the 
Government either to imprison me or to leave 
me at large. Hindus, Muslims, Parsis—all 
should do their duty. When all of us start 
doing so, it will be beyond the power of the 

most tyrannical Government to arrest us. 

In this manner, Swaraj will be in our pocket 
without any effort, >vithout a single person 
hainng to go to ail.*^** 


Gandhi reached Dandi on April 5. 
Mrs. Naidu had arrived at Dandi to see him.^^ 
When interviewed by the spedal representa¬ 
tive of Bombay Chronicle, Gandhi said 
‘Government, perhaps deserves congratula¬ 
tions for their policy of non-interference which 
is not exactly in keeping with their proved 
capacity for provoking popular resentment’. 
Out of 25 days, which the journey ocenpied 
the party had walked for 22 days excluding 
3 days of Gandhi’s silence. During this 
memorable march, a distance of 241 miles 
had been covered. On his way Gandhi 
visited 40 villages addressing as many meetings. 
At least, 50,000 people must have heard the 
stirring message of the greatest man of the 
world, in this historic march. Despite all the 
fatigue and other hardships of the journey, 
Gandhi never complained of anything, 
whether he walked three miles at a stretch or 
eight miles, that made no diflference to him. 
As to personal comforts, he did not care for 
any. He in fact never allowed himself any 
comfort that was denied to the last man of 
his army. Certainly he had to undergo 
greater physical hardships than his compa¬ 
nions. It was indeed the spirit in him and 
not his slim physique that had brought him so 
gloriously out of the trial.®® 

Mahatma Gandhi and his volunteers broke 
the Salt Law exactly at 8.30 on April 6 by 
taking a lump of natural salt which was 
deposited in a small pit. Hundreds of persons 
witnessed this. Not a single police or excise 
officer was present there.®i 

Gandhi while talking to the representarive 
of the Free Press said, ‘Now that the technical 
or ceremonial breach of the Sait Law has been 
committed, it is open to any one who would 
take the risk of prosecution under the Salt Law 
to manufacture salt wherever Im wishes and 
wherever it is convenient. My advice is that 
the workers should everywhere manufiMture. 
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lalt to xDftkc uie of it and to instruct the 
villagers to do so. 

‘Thus the war against the salt tax should be 
continued during the national week upto 13th 
instant. Those who are not engaged in this 
sacred work should devote themselves to a 
vigorous propaganda for the boycott of 
foreign cloth and the use of Khaddar, They 
should also endeavour to manufacture as 
much Khaddar as possible. 1 am preparing a 
message for the women of India, who, I am 
becoming more and more convinced, can 
make larger contribution than the men 
towards the attainment of independence. I 
feel they will be worthier interpreters of non¬ 
violence than men not because they arc we.ak 
as men in their arrogance believe (hern to be, 
but because they have greater courage of liic 
right type and immeasurably greater of spirit 
of srlf-sacrifice.''- 

Aftcr Clandhi arldresscd the meeting on 
April 6, about two tolas of salt which was 
taken by him in the morning and which was 
I leaned by him, was auctioned at Rs. 525/-to 
Seth Ranchhodlal Shodhan, a mill-owner of 
Ahmcdabad.'*'^ 

The Government did not arrest Gandhi so 
far for breaking the law, but there were 
country-wide arrests. Jawaharlal Nehru was 
arrested on Aprd 14 and was sentenced to 
six months* simple Imprisonment. N,G. Kelkar 
and M.S. Ancy resigned their scats in the 
Central Legislative Assembly and joined the 
struggle. Vithalbhai Patel resigned the 
Speakership of the Central Assembly saying 
that thousands were prepared to lay down 
their lives and to court imprisonment. 

At the beginning there was no violence 
other than by the Government. Maunds of 
contraband salt was collected, manufactured, 
stored aud distributed in thousands of packets. 
Meanwhile Gandhi was arrested on May 5, 
1930, and the new.s of his arrest stirred the 
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wrath of the nation, and the naill-workcrs,. 
railway workers and ihop-keepen struck work. 
The Government resorted to Oriog In Delhi, 
Peshawar and other places. GandbPs succe* 
ssors, Abbas Tyabji and Sarojini Natdu led 
the followers to raid the salt works at Wadala. 
and Dharasana. As a result of police lathi* 
charge and repression, hundreds of non-violenf 
men fell valiantly in this freedom struggle. 

Thus salt became the symbol of India*! 
will to freedom. Besides, the boycott of 
foreign cloth, of liquor and of British goods 
was almost complete. The civil disobedience 
movement was *1 its height and repression of 
it reached a climax. The Viceroy issued 
ordinance after ordinance to suppress the 
freedom struggle, bm with these ordinances, 
opportunities for breaking the Jaws grew. 

I. Kantilal M. Thakore, Monograph on 
Salt Industry in India, p. 4 ; 

Oppressed with the burden of extrava¬ 
gant charges the indigenous industry 
soon found itself unable to compete with 
its English rival which was making 
determined eilorts to capture the market. 
I'he figures given below, of imports of 
British salt into Calcutta, reveal thC' 
inevitable result. 


Year 

Maunds 

1845-46 

502,616 

1846-47 

352,635 

1847-48 

752,998 

1848-49 

459,803 

1849-50 

694,447 

1850-51 

1,012,698 

1851-52 

1,850,762 


(See Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, Monograph on 
Common Salt, p. 5S. 

2. The salt monopoly was defended *ooly 
on grounds that the same amount of 
revenue could not be raised so cheaply 
and with so little inconvenience to th« 
community in any other marmer.* 
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STRATEOY FOR HALTING THfc KUINAWAT ^^^^LAllUl>l iim nw»n 

M. KAMARAJU PANTULU 


The Planning Commission expressed tneir 
sep anxiety over the issue of the impending 
angers of inflation during the Fifth Five Year 
Ian in the following words. (See page No. 

0 of the “APPROACH TO THE FIFTH 
LAN 1974-79).“ Inflation is inconsistent 
nth the objectives and strategy of the Fifth 
'Ian. It tends to accentuate inequality, dii- 
ourages exports, induces avoidable imports 
ind pushes resources into socially wasteful 
ises such as real estate, luxury housing, specu- 
ativc inventories, bullion and Jewelry and 
■landistine foreign exchange balances, 
nilation enlivens speculation ; stimulates 
neisential and conspicuous consumption and 
generates a climate of industrial strife and 
nstability. A falling value of the rupee makes 
rational accounting difficult. Proper formula¬ 
tion and implementation ol the plan requires 
that effective safeguards are provided against 
inflation. The architects of the Fifth Plan 
further observed in a very cautions manner. 
This consideration has been kept in view in 
determining the rate and pattern of growth 
and working out of the scheme of financing”. 
Whatever the apprehensions expressed by the 
plan framers and the assurances given by the 
architects of the plan in regard to the portend¬ 
ing dangers of inflation, during the next five 
years of the plan 1974-79, a great debate has 
already commenced all over the country, 
various circles of economists, politicians 
and official and non-official spokesmen on the 
Governmental policies on economic planning 
and development, on the highly controversial 
iapies of 

1) What will be the magnitude of inflation 

duripg the next ^ye years of the plan 1974*79 ; 


t le centre and in the States arc contemplating 

t» take to curb the potential inflationary 
t ends that may crop up in the economy ; 

3) And how far they will be effective 
i I stalling the further growth of inflation and 
8 ablisc the price-level in the country. The 
I Imi framers have explained their theoretical 
1 lew points on the imminent dangers of infla- 
1 ion and have thrown out in a very generous 
1 /ay abundant number of assurances to the 
1 (ublic that all possible and conceivable steps 
wll be taken by the Governments at the centre 
md in the states, to restrain the alarming rise 
)f prices. The Indian public have become 
ilmost accustomed to these assurances from 
.he planning authorities and it seems they arc 
lot paying any serious attention to all the 
Exhortations and declarations and the sermons 
indulged in beautiful phraseology and coined 
Lo the nicest vocabulary available in the 
linguistic field. Plan after plan, the planning 
commission has been assuring price stabifity, 
but in practice, all its calculations and projec¬ 
tions have gene wrong. The Indian public . 
have evidently lost all their confidence in the 
ability of the Government to control inflation 
and they are reconciled to their fate in their 
inimitable philosophical way. A number of 
responsible ministers at the centre and in the 
states and various other exp«ts and crfRcials 
connected with the evolving and implementi¬ 
ng of economic policies, at national level 
have, of late, started, giving statements, day in 
and dayout, that India is not the only country 
in the world which is undergoing the attack of 
this molt insidcous disease of the economy, viz. 
inflation, but it is a universal phenomenon. 
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Whatever steps we take to control inflation, 
will Mot be of much help in solving the prob¬ 
lem ultimately, as we cannot stop the winds of 
inflation blowing from all corners of this vast 
expanse of world economy. It will be stupid 
on our part to even imagine to live on an island 
free from inllation when we are sorroundcd by 
Ike ocean of inflation on all sides. 

Inflationary Trends : 

The general index of prices shot up by 
three and half times during the last IS years, 
from 71.7 in April 1955 to 24S.8 in July 1973 
and in the current fiscal year alone the price 
index went up at an annual rate of 45.9 per¬ 
cent* an all time high record according to 
Frof. B. R. Shenoy. The index of wholesale 
prices of foodgrains went up by nearly 40 per 
cent, all food articles by 35 percent, and 
manufactures by 7 percent within a short 
period of one year only, fr'om I97J-72 to 1972- 
73 according to the statistics released by the 
Reserve Rank of India in its bulletin for tl)c 
month of March 1973. This is not the entire 
story [of rising prices in India. The retail 
prices of a number of food articles and manu¬ 
factured goods in Bombay, Delhi, Madras, 
Calcutta and other big cities in India have 
been doubled and several articles have virtu¬ 
ally disappeared from the markets. Hie 
middle class people, the poor farmers, and the 
fixed income groups like the pensioners etc. are 
the worst suflerersof this mounting inflationary 
trend in the Indian economy. Who arc the 
real culprits responsible for this unbridled 
inflation ? What are the causes of this 
menace of skyrocketing prices. A deep probe 
io the weole episode of inflation is necessary if 
we arc to seriously take up the task of suggest¬ 
ing and implementing any worthwhile 
measures for curbing the further growth of 
inflationary forces in the Indian economy. A 
Correct diagnesis of this chronic disease is the 
need of the hour* before we suggest any 


measures to cure the same. Various causes 
have been advanced and the responsibility for 
the mounting inflationary process in the Indian 
economy has been fixed on several factors. 
Causes: 

1) Deficit financing at an alarming rate 
resorted to, from plan to plan, and from year 
to year has been adduced as one of the 
principal causes responsible for the unbridled 
inflation in India. Deficit financing during 
the First Five Year plan period amounted to 
Rs. 530 Crorcs, in the Second Plan Rs. 948 
Crorei,. in the Third Plan Rs. 1150 Crores, 
Three Annual Plans (1966-67 to 1961-69) 
Rs. 8,3 Crores; Mr. Y. B. Chavan Union 
Finance Minister himself has acknowledged 
the high level of deficit financing (Rs, 380 
Crores in the very first four months of the 
current fiscal year, in addition to Ri. 848 
Crores during the preceding year.) Deficit 
financing of moderate doses has been admitted 
almost as a fundamental prerequisite or an 
essential ingra<licnt for a faster economic 
growth in all underdeveloped countries like 
India, where theic is a chronic famine of 
capital. But the doses of deficit financing 
during the last two decades can not be called 
medicinal doses. They can only be called 
poisonous. 

2) The excess money supply with the 
public has been described as another impor¬ 
tant cause of the alarming rate of inflation we 
are witnessing in India recently. Between 
1951-52 and 1972-73 the total money supply 
with the public increased by at least 360 per¬ 
cent. Money supply with the public iacreaied 
from Rs. 1873 Crores in 1951-52 to Rs. SS40 
Crores in 1972-73 (According to the statistics 
published in the RBI Monthly bulletea May 
1973). The excess of money supply with the 
public had pushed-up the price level. When 
money supply with the ptiblic was Rs. 542S 
Crores is 194S-69 the wholesale price index 
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stood at a lavel of 165.4. When the money 
*’^PP*y with the public w«nt>up to Rs. 8540 
Crores in 1972*73, the wholesale price index 
also shot’up to a level of 207.0. We can 
not, of course, throw the entire blame for 
inflation on excess money supply alone. 

3) Another important reason for the 
upward march of prices is the excessive growth 
of population and the application of Malthus* 
Law of population in full force. It seems all 
our efforts at curbing the tremendous growth 
of population through family planning propo- 
ganda etc, have not been quite successful. The 
total size of population of India which stood 
at a figure of 361.0 Million in 1951 increased 
to 439.1 million in 1961 and 547.9 milliom in 
1971, 

4) The sluggish growth on the agricul* 
tural front and the low productivity of Indian 
agriculture which has not been able to cope 
with the Increasing demands of the ever¬ 
growing population is another factor responsi¬ 
ble for the extraordinary inflation we arc 
experiencing at present in our country. The 
index of agricultural production went up from 
68,9 in 1950,51 to 129.2 in 1971.72. Similarly 
the index of foodgrain production increased 
from 67.4 in 1953-51 to 130.9 in 1971-72. The 
progress we have achieved so far on our 
agricultural front is far below the needs of the 
nation and the expectations of the economy. 

5) Similarly the industrial front also has 
not recorded any satisfactory progress during 
the last twenty two years of our economic 
planning. The increase in manufactured goods 
in India is advancing at a snail’s pace. The 
index of industrial production (all Industries) 
went up from 100 in 1960 to 199,6 in 1973 
(June) in India whereas in a number of even 
small countries like FORMOSA; Japan, 
Ilong-Kong and Singapore, it was more titan 
two fold and three fold. The slow progress of 
indtutrinlisation can also be described as one 


of the factors pushing up inllaiion in India, as 
it has created a wide gap between the demand 
and supply of manufactures in the country. 

6) The crushing burden of taxation by 
the Central and State Governments and the 
local bodies etc., through a levy of multiplicity 
of taxes and the constant enhancement of the 
existing rates of taxes, is pointed out by many 
people, as the villian of the piece in the high 
drama of inflation. The total amount of 
taxes by the Central and State Governments 
shot-up from Rs. 771 Crores in 1951*52 to 
Rs. 6600 Crores in 1972-73. The percentage 
of the total amount of taxes in the gross 
National product was mere 7.7 in 1951-52. 
It increased to 13.3 in the year 1972-73. 

7) The tremendous increase in the non* 
developmental, administrative and unproduc¬ 
tive expenditure by the Central and State 
Cioverniuents is also charged with generating 
inflationary pressures in the Indian economy. 
The total non-developmeiital expenditure of 
the Central and Stale Governments which 
amounted to Rs. 936 Crores in 196I"62 shot 
up to Rs, 4424 Crores in 1972-73. The tax 
collection charges which amounted to Rs. 67 
Crores in 1961-62 increased to Rs, 228 Crores 
in 1972-73. The defence budget of India 
which amounted to Rs. 313 Crores in 1961-62 
went up to Rs. 1408 Crores in 1972-73. There 
are of course quite convincing, and jjustiflable 
reasons for this remarkable grewth in the 
defence expenditure, in view of the constant 
threats to cur independence and territorial 
integrity from our two immediate neighbours, 
China and Pakistan. But at the same time we 
cannot deny its impact on generating farther 
inflationary developments in the economy. The 
percentage of the development expenditure in 
the total expenditure of the Central and State 
Governments went dovm from 66.7 in 1961-62 
to S8.6 in 1972*73. Similarly the plan expen¬ 
diture also has gone down from 40.3 in 1961- 
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62 to 36,0 in 1972-73. Inierest on public debt 
which amounted to Rs. 134 Crores and formed 
a percentage of 4.8 in the total Governmental 
expenditure in 1961-62 increased to Rs. 878 
Crores and worked out at a percentage of 8.6 
in the year 1972-73. 

8) The expenditure of the Central and 
State Governments has been mounting up 
from year to year without a commensurate 
rise in the Gross National Product, thus adding 
to the inflationary pressures in the economy. 
The inevitable consequence of pumping huge 
amounts of money into the economy, while 
the productive activity of the nation is lagging 
behind, will be generating more inflation. An 
increase in the savings of society is a funda¬ 
mental prerequisite for the success of any of 
our cflTorts at curbing the inflationary growth. 
But unfortunately this elementary lesson seems 
to have been conveniently forgotten by our 
planners. The total expenditure of the 
Government (at the centre and in the states 
was Rs. 2808 Crores with a Gross National 
Product of Rs. 15.940 Crores in the year 1961- 
62. The total expenditure formed a percen¬ 
tage of 17.6 of the Gross National Product. 
In the year 1972-73 the total expenditure had 
gone up to Rs, 10,205 Crores, while the G.N.P. 
increased to Rs. 49,700 Crores, the jscrccntagc 
of the total expenditure in the Groslb National 
Product had increased to 20.5. 

9) Another factor, building up inflation¬ 
ary pressures in the economy on such a massive 
scale is the existence of vast amounts of un¬ 
accounted and black money estimated at 
nearly Rs. 3000 Crores, which is accused of 
running almost a parallel economy and market 
mechanism in Indian society. 

10) A number of other factors like the 

large-scale bungling in the evolution of suita^ 
b!e monetary and flscal policies at a national 
level ; the inefliciepey, indifference, irresponr 
fibility, red lapism, corruption, nepotism, 
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favouritism and the reluctance of the officials 
to book the real culprits committing various 
economic offences, non-implementation 6f - the 
controls, licences^ etc. and too frequent 
occurance of strikes lockouts and all other 
incidents of work stoppages ; mutt be mention¬ 
ed. We must not forget that the defective 
planning policies resulting in laying over 
emphasis on the development of heavy, basic 
and key-industries neglecting the consumption 
goods industries, which supply the day to day 
requirements of consumption of the masses ; 
the long gestation periods between the commi¬ 
ssioning of the projects, and the yield on 
completion. Frivolous attempts of our planners 
at investing funds which are not actually 
available and over investment. Too much 
liberalisation of the credit policies of the 
Reserve Bank of India and the commercial 
banks. The majority of the Public Sector 
undertakings in the country with a capital 
investment of nearly Rs. 5000 Crores, incurring 
losses in a continuous manner, due to misma¬ 
nagement, failure of the procurement and 
distribution mechanism of the Govcmmenli ; 
lack of cooperation and coordination in 
dovetailing, and following up of different 
programmes of planning and development 
throughout the country. The budgetary 
mismanagement and too frequent resorting to 
over-drafts from the Reserve Bank on a large 
scale, by the State Governments etc. are also 
responsible to a consiceradla extent for the 
runaway inflation that we arc at present 
witnessing in India. I have cited here only a 
few important factors responsible for the infla¬ 
tionary trends in the economy. This is not aii 
exhaustive list of the cousei of course, but 
only an illustrative list. 

Sugg^tioBs to Curb luflatiou: 

Whatever the causes, our immediate task is 
to think over seriously and suggest ways. ^4 
^;^me»ns to reitraii;t the mottfiffng inflatwi^ 
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trends in the economy^ at least during the 
Fifth Plan period. The Goveranint has 
appointed a number of eommittees, commt- 
ssinn^ and experts frohi time to time and they 
have provided ui with a plethora of sugges¬ 
tions. There is no dearth of suggestions and 
expert advice in our country. What is wanted 
now is action* It is not words but deeds. It 
is the wholehearted implementation of the 
various suggestions given by the experts, that 
is the need of the hour. We should take up 
the following suggestions immediately, with all 
the earnestness at our command if we are bent 
upon halting the spectacular progress of 
inflationary spiral during the Fifth Five Year 
Plan. 

1) Production on the Agricultural and 
Industrial fronts must be stepped by 
vigorously, immediately. 

2) The dehcit financing operations resorted 
to on an alarming scale, currently, must 
be restrained, 

3) The burden of taxation should be reduc¬ 
ed particularly on the essential consump¬ 
tion goods. 

4} We must tighten our policies of credit 
creation, extention and granting of loans 
to the priority sectors in the light of the 
latest available reports of diverson of 
these funds to speculative purposes by 
certain unscrupulous borrowers. 

5) The state governments should be advised 
to follow a policy of self reliance and 
Evolving ways and means of mobilising the 
needed resources instead of following the 
present practice of excessive reliance on 
the Central Government’s assistence and 
overdrafts from the Reserve Bank of 
India* 

d) Pruning down all the schemes and pro* 
graotmes involving unproductive expend!* 
turci . ■ ■ 

' 7) Cutting down all the vrasteful administra¬ 


tive expmises at the centre and to th& 
statm. 

8) Stern action should be taken against all 
the antitocial elements toduljpng to 
blockmarketing, profiteering, hoardingy 
etc. on a massive scale. 

9) Corruption, nepotism, favouritism, irres¬ 
ponsibility, inefficiency, redtapism, 
bureaucatic bungling, too much author!* , 
tariantsm etc. prevailing on a large scale 
throughout the administrative hierarchi¬ 
cal setting of the Central and State 
Governments must be put down with an 
iron bend. 

10) A thorough overhaul of the entire admi¬ 
nistration, management and organisation 
of the public enterpries under the 
ownership and control of the central and 
state Governments should be undertaken 
and all possible and conceivable steps 
should be taken to run these enterprises 
in a profitable maimer. 

11) The black and unaccounted money which 
is playing havoc with our entire economic 
planning and developmental efforts and 
uprooting the very foundations of our 
nation building activities must be un¬ 
earthed and brought under the purview 
of the central banking authority. 

12) The long gestation periods between the 
commissioning of the projects and the 
commencement of the yield from the 
investment should be mmimised through 
expediting the process of implementa¬ 
tion. 

13) Appointment of a permanent commision 
or Board to fix prices of all commodities, 
particularly the day to day consumption 
goods and to supervise the implementa¬ 
tion of the decisions by the board and to 
review the price situation prcyaiiipg in 
the country from time to time and to' 
make suitable recommendations to the 
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government to tackle the problems of 
price fixation revision and implementa* 
tion etc. 

14) The present set up and functioning of 
the procurement and distribution 
machinery of the government and the 
Food Corporations in India etc. should 
be drastically overhauled, weeding out 
all the corrupt and inefficient elements 
and injecting at the same time, dyna* 
mism, vigour, vitality, honesty, sincerity 
and efficiency etc. on a redoubled scale. 

15) The zonal system of distribution of food* 
grains should be abolished immediately 
and all the restrictions on the inter state 
movements of foodgrains and other 
essential goods should be lifted by declar* 
ing the whole country as one zone. 

16; Maintenance of buffer stocks on a larger 
scale (than what is done at present) 
and stepping up the operations of the 
Food Corporation of India, and other 
agencies entrusted with the responsibility 
of whole sale trade in foodgrains is 
another urgent step that should be taken 
up for controlling the gallopping infla¬ 
tion. 

17) The consuming public should be encou¬ 
raged and provided with all the needed 
assistance of every kind (financial, legal 
and moral support) to organise them¬ 
selves into an effective task force and 
resist all attempts by the profiteers, 
hoarders and blackmarketeers at selling 


goods at prices which are higher than 
those fixed by the Government. They 
should also be provided with all. the 
help from police and judicial authorities 
etc, in their attempts at unearthing the 
hoarded stocks and exposing the undesi* 
rable activities of all the anti-social 
elements like blackmarketeers etc. 
Consumer rcsistancs movement and 
organisations should be built up and 
promoted throughout the country. 

exclusion: 

A milddose of inflation, is no doubt an 
essential factor in the process of rapid econo¬ 
mic growth and development, throtigh planned 
efforts in all underdeveloped or developing 
ecouomic.s like the Indian. But what we are 
witnessing in India today is not a mild dose 
of inflation, but a gallopping or runaway 
inflation. It is high time we should make 
intensive efforts at restraining this gallopping 
inflation during the fifth five year plan period, 
failing which the very edifice of our economic 
development and planning will be demolished 
and we will not be able to enjoy the fruits of 
our planning efforts undertaken during the 
last twenty two years. We admit that inflation 
is an inevitable danger emanating from the 
process of rapid economic growth, develop¬ 
ment and planning in an underdeveloped 
country like India, but what we assert is that 
the sweeping waves of inflation must be 
contained and reduced down to the minimum 
size possible. 



RF:-A5SESSMENT of RAMAGUPTA-PROBLEM 

S. M. PAHADIYA 


Rist of the problem : 

Tlie pasiages of the lost drama, ‘Uevi- 
chandraguptam’ contained in the Natyadar- 
pana by Rrimarhandra I'tuJ Cimabhadra, 
brought RftiiigupU to liglii. '1 he Harshacba- 
ritra, the Sringarapraprakasa. the Kavyatoima' 
miu, tlte MajaiiuuiiUUvatikha, \he oanjan, the 
C^AUkbay, and the Sangli copperplate instrip- 
liciii'. of the Kashtrakutas also icilcrt the 
event of the Dcvichandra gupiaui. All this 
gave rise to Karaugiipta-problem. 

'rraditi«)ii and Kaniagiipta : 

The scholars arc at variance’ regarding 
the histofcity of Ramagupta. riicrc are some 
who connect him with the dyikasty of the 
Imperial tiuptas. ihit, their arguoieiUs do 
not .-xrin to be very convincing,* There are 
otheis whos arc averse to link him with 
the Imptrial (Juptas. They seem to be 
right .IS a mailer of fact, the Dcvichan- 
dtagupiatii of Viy'aakadatta can not be had 
as a leliblc source of history, lor it is a 
dramus. and in a dramas the cveni arc 
not chronicled in all exactness, but twisted 
as per the purpose of the plot. Similarly, 
other evidences based on the Devichandragup- 
lam, cani.ot be relied upon, because they 
are of late period, and there is no harmony 
in narration, besides, no official Gupta re¬ 
cord ever mentions the name of Ramagupta 
as the son of Sainudragupca, and the pre¬ 
decessor of Chandraguptall. 

Coins aad Ramagupta : 


The discovery of a large number of copper 
coins of Ramagupta in Malwa has reanimated 
the problem. P. L. Gupta^ A. S. 
A!llck:ir^ .'tad K. D, Bajpai- attribute these 
coins to Ramagupta of literary traditions 
on the followlog grounds > 

1. No’ Ramagupta other than the one 
refticd to in the hteriiry traditions is known 
to us far. 

2. The presence of lion on the coins ot 
Ramagupta becomes more important when 
considered together with its presence on 
Dhuvtodevi’s seal found from Yaisali’ 

3. I'he type, fabric, and weight of these 
coins resemble those insued by Clundragupta 
II in Malwa, 

4. The practice of Malwa being governed 
liy princes was traditional. In the time ul 
Kiimaragupla, Ghatolakacha w.is the governor 
of Malaw. During the reign of Chandragupta 
II, his sun Oovindagupta ruled there. It seems 
that this practice started in the liinc of 
Sainudragupla. After conquering ea-uern 
Malaw, Sumudragupta might have appointed 
his son Ramagupta as the governor there, and 
allowed him to issue coins in imitation of the 
local coins. 

5. The scripts on the coins of 
Sainudragupta and Ramagupta arc similar. 

6. The symbol of ‘fiaruda’ on the coins 
was the monopoly of the Imperial 
Guptas. 
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7. The discovery of Saka coins and inacrip- 
tins in the region of Vidisa gives a proof of 
the battle fought between the Saka chief, 
Sridharavarraan and Chandragupla II for the 
j)rotection of Dhruvadevi. 

D, C. Sircar*’, A. K. Narain^ and Ni- 
sar Ahnaad^ on the other hand, hold that 
coitis in question*do not belong to Ramagupta 
of the traditions. Their arguments ( which 
seem to very convincing ) are as follows 

(1) These coins were issued after the 
decline of the Gupta empire in the fifth cen¬ 
tury A. D. by Ramagupta, a local ruler. 

(2) The ‘Garuda’ symbol is not the mo- 
nopaly of the Imperial Guptas. It appears 
on the coins of Indragupta, Harigupta and 
Mahendraditya also. 

(3) Saka chief Sridharavarman and 
Chandragupta II were not contemporaries. 
Sridharavarman lived in the third century 
A. D, The discovciy of Saka coins and 
inscriptions do not indicate Saka rule. 

(4} There is no influence of the coin mo¬ 
tif of Ramagupta on the copper coins of 
(Uiandragupta II. 

(5; The legend on the coins of Ramagupta 
is injPrakrit, while that on the coins of the 
imperial Guptas is in San.skrit. 

(6) The region from where these coins 
are found became part of the Gupta emjiire 
from the time of Chandragupta If. 

(7) I’hc type. fabric, weight, and 
provenance all indicate that these arc 
local coin;. 

Itiscripiiuns on Jaiiia images and Ramagupta : 

i.atcly, three Jania sculptures' have been 
discovered at Vidisa. them, ‘Maharaja- 

dhiraja Ramagupta’ is written, K. D. Bajpai' 
G. S. Gai'’ and their followers have i denti- 
hed Ramagupta of these inscriptions with 
the Gupta ruler of the Imperial dynasty. 
But, uAienability creeps ia here. From the 


inscription on the Jaina images, Ramagupta 
seems to be of Jaina persuasion. And we 
know of no Gupta ruler who was Jaina. 
Besides, these inscriptions do not give 
gcncology of the rulers in the fashion of the 
Imperirial Guptas. Regarding, the assump¬ 
tion of the title, ‘Maharajadhiraja*, it may 
be said that even a local ruler could have 
assumed it. 

CONCLUSION : 

It seems that Ramagupta was a local ruler 
of some collateral branch of the Gupta 
dynasty ruling in the fourth or fifth century 
A. D. with his capital at Vidisa. The 
non-discovery of his coins and inscriptions 
outside Malwa also attest to the same fact. 
Absence of his gold coins too leads us to 
the same conclusion. Further, the ignoble 
deeds of the surrender of las wife, 
Dhruvadevi by Ramagupta, the killing of the 
latter, and marrying his wife by Chandra¬ 
gupta II, could never have become the 
Imperial Guptas. All this, therefore, tends 
to prove that the ImpeiiaJ ruler Samudra- 
gupta was succeeded by Chandragupta, and 
that Ramagupta was a local ruler of Maiwa. 
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JUDICIAL INDEPENDENCE AND THE SUPREME COURT 

NIRMAT-INDU BIKASH RAKSIIIT 


A fpdn al Judiciary is an essential clement 
in d fcdeial constitution. A federation being 
.1 dual polity, both the central and provincial 
;'/ove:nmcnts have been constitutionally alloted 
determinate jurisdictions, and, hence, in cases 
of conflict, the matters need to be settled by 
an independent and impartial arbitrator. The 
copstitiition, accordingly creates the supreme 
court with original jurisdiction to decide dis* 
pules between governments arising out of 
confusion on the original scheme of distribu¬ 
tion of powers, f). Basu’ observes that it is 
the interpretation of the supreme court in 
relevant cases, that will hold the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces in the balance and save 
the original distribution of powers from any 
aggressive encroachment on the part of either 
form of government. 

The supreme court of India, however, is 
more than a federal court. The court, under 
Art. 32, is made the protector of the funda¬ 
mental rights embodied ^in the constitution 
and it has to guard these rights zealously 
against every infringement by czecutivc order 
or legislative enactment. Thus, the court has 


been assigned the role of a ‘scutinrl on the 
quivivc’ (Sastri, C. J., in state of Madras V. V. 
G. Row). 

Moreover, it ha* to decide case.s between 
the citizens inter Sc. This is none the less a 
stupendous task in the sense that our constitu¬ 
tion aflirms the distribution of justice between 
people without any sort of predilection. 

.All these require a system of independent 
and impartial justice. As Henry Sidgwick 
pointed out, ‘the importance of judiciary in 
political construction is rather profound than 
prominent. A nation’s rank in political civi¬ 
lisation, he said, is determined by the 
excellence of its judiciary’. Arguing from the 
same premise, Lord Bryce" once exclaimed : 
‘If the lamp of justice goes out in darkness, 
how great is that darkness.’ 

It is further to be remcmbcrcfl that Man’s 
long struggle has been to live under a govern¬ 
ment of laws, not of men. And only an 
independent judiciary can assure the cstabli.sh- 
raent of such an idyllic felicity. 

Indian constitution has, in order to create 
an independent and impartial judiciary, 
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entimcrated crrlain provisions of stupendous 
iroporlance. By fixation of the salary of (he 
judges, tenure and qualifications of icraploy- 
incnt, prohibition of legal practice after retire¬ 
ment, unabated enjoyment of different benefits 
once appointed and immunity from tendenci- 
ous criticisms, the judiciary has been largely 
afforded an in Jependent and impartial status. 
Yet the system suffers frotn certain drawbacks 
and may even frustrate the original intentions 
of the makers. In certain matters, it may be 
rhown, the makers could have done better if 
they serviously intended for .in impartial sys¬ 
tem of judiciary. 

Appointment : The mode of appttimment 
of the judges largely determines their indepen- 
dancr. Practically, there are two tnethods — 
election and nomination. '1 be judges may be 
fleeted either by people or by the legislature. 
The former practice is, without exception, the 
worst as the masses arc not competent to 
weigh the tjualltifs o! contesting Madges. 
Elerti«r by legislature is open to political 
evib. 

The appointment of judges by the executive 
seems to be hupported by most authorities. As 
J. W. (iarncj'‘ puts it : (.UMlitications whieh 
a judg*- ought to p-'sscss arc more easdv dis- 
rernibk by the chief Fixerutivc and that he i* 
likely to be less influenrcd by personal qualities 
which appeal to the voters or party considera¬ 
tion.’ Of course, his rhoire should be fettered 
by the constitution as ours have imposed. 
'Phus, in the appointment of judges, the 
President of India shall consult with judges as 
he deems fit, but consultation with the Chief 
Justice is obligatory. 

Yet the system has not removed the possi¬ 
bility of political manoeuvre in the matter of 
appointment. As the law Commission of India 
has observed, ‘it is widely felt that communal 
and regional considerations have prevailed in 
making the selection of the judges.it is un¬ 

doubtedly true, , that the best talent among 


Judges of the High Courts has not always 
found its way to the Supreme Court’. Simi¬ 
larly, Morris-Jones® observes that the judges 
in some cases have been .sympathetic to the 
point of view of the Government. This i? 
because, as he puts it. political pressures have 
intluenced some judicial appointments. 

The Law Commission has observed that 
although the letter of the constitution had 
been observed in the consulting of Chief 
Justiees, its spirit had been neglected breaure 
the Chief Justices have perhaps given, at least in 
some eases, to the wishes of the executive. j^Wc 
think that, in the interest of an ideal judicial 
system, the choice of the judges sliouhl be a 
matter of judicial decision and the l'i.\ciuti\r 
Head would only exercise a formal autlioiiiy 
of issuing appointment letters. 

In Indian system this is all the m*re uece- 
ssaty as the concept of‘distinguished jurist’ 
might, as Dr. S, C. Dash' observes, ofTei a 
loophole for diseretionary apjKilntment. 
Moreover, our (onslitution provides for tlie 
appointment ui retired judges ol the Suprcuir 
Court in case of lack of (juoiuni and tiiat of 
High Couit judgco on ad hoc basis. If the 
final choice remains in the executive, it. is likely 
that the judges sympathetic to the govern- 
ment-view as pronounced in their judgennrnt.s 
woultl find their way to the Supreme Court 
Bench Jin spite of other drlicicncies. Ex¬ 
cepting a solitary ease, all the supreme court 
judge.s have .10 far been chosen Ironi the High 
Court Bench. If the practice remains un¬ 
changed, a High Court judge who has made 
himielf unwanted to the government for his 
judicial verdicts, would be denied an elevation 
to the supreme court unless the choice remains 
finally with the chief justice of the supreme 
court. 

The Law Commission has suggested that 
an eflbrt should be made to recruit directly 
from the talented members of the Bar. It 
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must not be forgotten that youth carries a 
freshness and vigour of mind which have these 
advantages as large as maturity and experience 
Howing from age. 

Finally, we think that Dr. K. V. Rao’s'* 
suggestion that appointment of all the judges 
by the President should be made from a list pre¬ 
pared by a panel of judges is worth considera¬ 
tion. We think that this panel should be 
consisting of all the former Chief juiticei of 
India and the Chief,Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

?. Tenure : 

Tenure of the judges is as important as 
their mode of anpointtnrnt. They must be 
appointed for a fixed term years determined 
V)v the constitution itself. In America the 
judges of the Federal Supreme Court iiold 
ofhee during 'good behaviour’. This is nece¬ 
ssary, according to Hamilton^ to secure ‘a 
steady, upright end impartial administration 
of (hr laws’. Hr thinks fuithet that such pro¬ 
vision furblc'-, the judges to acquire the fruits 
o( expcricncr and knowledge of judicial prece¬ 
dents. 

Vet it seem? that an age-limit for the 
retirement of judges is highly desirable other¬ 
wise the Bern h would consist of very old 
luHits often incapable of adjusting tlicmiclves 
with new situations fif social changes. Our 
constitution-makers, perhaps guided by 
such notions, have fixed the age limit to 
65. 

Though the Law Commission of India is 
not in favour of raising the retiring age of the 
judges, we think that the matter requires 
some serious consideration. We iiave, at any 
rate, to strike a balance between two 
principles of ‘retiring age’ and ‘good 
behavior’. Prof. Laski^ ’ has observed that in 
order to establish an independent judiciary 
one of the requirements are the fixation of 
retiring age at seventy. We must remember 


AND THE SUPEIMB COURT 

in this connection, that the judges arc appoin¬ 
ted at late hours of their professional career 
and unless that less is not countered by a 
lengthy service-period, the best talents might 
be reluctant to accept the offer to the Bench. 

3. Removal ; 

An independent judicial system requires, 
most of all the security of tenure. As Dr. S. 
Leacock*' puts it, the judges should enjoy, 
irrespective of the number and nature of their 
judgcinents permanent tenure of ofliec and 
should be independent of good will or ill will 
of the other branches of the government. In 
spite of that, some method of removing in¬ 
competent, corrupt or incapacitated judges 
must be provided.'- But the procedure must 
be too rigid to he frequently used in order 
that the judges iie.ed not lean on the govcin- 
ment for security of service. 

Indian system, from that point of view, is 
hardly satisfactory. The constitution, under 
Alt. 32, makes the supreme court the protector 
eif the rundainenta! rights and, under Art. 
13(2), the court is entitled to declare any exe¬ 
cutive order or legislative enactment void on 
ground of its being contradictory to these 
rights. Thus, 1>. N. Bancrjce'^ thinks that the 
makers have expressly provided for iudjcial 
review in the Indian constitution. Moreover, 
the court has, when .so required, to tender its 
advice to the President on ‘a question of law 
or fact’. Thus, by its judicial decision, the 
judiciary may earn the displeasure of the 
party ia power and. through non-judicial 
activities, may be involved in political contro¬ 
versies. In this context, it is contended that 
the judges should have been given greater 
security of tenure than the constitution 
provides. The psychological reaction of a 
judge to a threat of removal can be realised 
whan it is remembered that a judge who set on 
the Bench of the Supreme Court, is unable to 
pracUie before any court of law or.any other 
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authority. A judge who makes himself 
undesirable in the eyes of the government, 
may be removed without any subsequent 
employment and even without pension. 

Apparently, the provision for removal of 
the judges is rigid, in (hat such a motion 
requires the support of the two*third majority 
of the members of both the house and the 
executive has no choice in the matter. But 
by the adoption of more or less a cabinet sys¬ 
tem, the makers have practically vested the 
removing powers in the executive as the 
majority parly in the Lok Sabha has the privi¬ 
lege of forming the cabinet. If the party in 
power has two*third majority in both the 
houses, the independence of the upright judges 
would be at stake. 

Moreover, the charges on which such 
motion can be put are ‘misbehaviour’ and 
,incapacity’. The terms arc not easy to define 
and when a large number of people acting 
always on some political motive be the judge 
of judges, political forces are sure to play and 
A determined legislature may victimise an 
impaitial arbitrator. 

J'hc Indian provision, though an imitation 
ol the British system, practically falls short of 
it. The Joint Address of both of Houses of 
iingland in such case leaves little scope for 
suspicion of political bias ; for, the House of 
Lords is an independent body not under the 
Whip oi any political party and is not expec¬ 
ted to associate itself with the commons in a 
scheme of elimination of the upright judges. 
In America the Senate entertains such 
motions. But there judicial independence is 
not at peril as the Senate is accustomed to 
perform impeachment functions. The judges 
of the Federal Court of India could be re¬ 
moved by the King on suggestion from the 
privy council. But it must be remembered 
that the Privy Council had tremendous judi¬ 
cial experiences and duties and it represented 


some distinguished personalities of the coun¬ 
try. 

In India, in order to preserve the indepen¬ 
dence of the judges, procedure should be a 
bit modified. The best method should be 
that after such motion has been passed by both 
the House by two-third majority, if would be 
placed before a judicial committee, consisting 
of the living and former chief justices of India 
for final decision. 

4, Immunities : 

No doubt, the judges arc immune from 
adverse criticism. But we may remember that 
both Dr. Ambedkar and Pandit Nehru used 
strong language while criticising the judiciary 
during the discussion of the First Amendment 
Act, 1951. Dr. K. N. Katju, the then Home 
Minister, remarked during the passage of the 
civil procedure Bill that the discussion of the 
House should serve as a warning to the 
judges. 

Recently, a state-legislature, in an attempt 
to assert its privilege, summoned two High 
Court judges before the Bar of the House. It 
miglit so happen that a supreme court judge 
would be treated similarly as a penalty of up¬ 
holding his constitutional duty. 

According to Dr. Rao, the following pro¬ 
visions may have an corrupting influence on 
individual judges : 

1. The possibility of promotion as Chief 

Justice. 

2. The possibility of promotion from the 

High Court to the Supreme Court. 

3. Possibility of executive-favours after retire¬ 
ment. 

Though the Law Commission prefers 
appointment of the Chief Justice on . different 
factors, we think that such appointment must 
be made exclusively on the creteria of 
seniority. Then, whatever might be the 
government’s impression of a judge, political 
maQipulatioD cannot come in his way of be- 
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coming the chief justice if he deserves it in 
order of experience. The constitution, under 
Art, 126, provides f#r the appointment of an 
acting Chief Justice. This system is undesirable 
as the acting chief justice might hesitate to 
pronounce his conscientious judgment till he 
is conlirined. 

Secondly, appointments to the Supreme 
Court Bench should not be restricted to the 
present practice. Elevation to the Supreme 
Court is a double promotion and an ambitious 
High Court Judge might fall a victim to 
natural human frailties. Moreover, a High 
Court Judge may indicate his intellectual 
leaning by his Judicial verdicts which is not 
possible in the case of practising lawyers. It 
IS from this point of view that the difference 
in retiring age and salaries should be abo¬ 
lished. 

'rhe most vicious feature, of course, is the 
possible patronage for a judge during and 
alter his retirement. Some of the Supreme 
t-ourt (and High Court) Judges have mean¬ 
while been olfered lucratic ofBces of ministers, 
Governors, ambassadors and chairman of 
different Commissions and Committees. It is 
peculiar that while the constitution has pro¬ 
hibited the pleading by such judges before any 
court or authority in India (Art. 124) after 
their retirement, their access to other fields 
have not been debarred. 

This vicious feature may corrupt an ambi- 
Tous judge as he knows that executive patro¬ 
nage offers him a world to win while an 
unfavoured judge would pass away 
silently from the public-life after his retire¬ 
ment. 

In reply to crilicbm inside the constituent 
Assembly, Dr. Ambedkar explained that pro¬ 
hibition of executive appointed was not nece¬ 
ssary for the retired Supreme Court Judges as 
they would decide issues between citizens and 
very rarely between citixens and government 


and as such they need not be swayed by politi¬ 
cal considerations. But the history of consts- 
tutional development in recent years has 
amply proved that Dr. Ambedkar and other 
makers could not appreciate the proper role of 
the judiciary they were creating. We would 
then, agree with Prof. D. N. Bancrjee that a 
judge should not, either during his term of 
office or on his retirement therefrom, be 
eligible for appointment to any office other 
than judicial. 

Conclusion : Very recently, the govern¬ 
ment has appointed the Chief Justice by 
superseding three senior judges. This is, 
though perfectly within the constitutional 
power of the President, has been subiect nf 
criticism. The judges of the Supreme 
Court arc to be appointed in consultation wiih 
the Chief Justice. Thus, if the government 
chooses the Chief Justice according to its 
political previlege, the court may be packed by 
Judges sympathetic to governmental views. 
Secondly, if the Chief Justice is appointed on 
criteria other than seniority, it may .seriously 
affect the impartiality and independence of 
the judges and tamper with the serene 
principle of judicial neutrality. So, we think 
that in appointing the Chief Justice, the simple 
creteria of seniority should be the bc.st consi¬ 
deration in the interest of a leak-proof judicial 
administration. 

Thus, the conclusion is inevitable that 
though the constitution has provided for 
certain healthy provisions for the maintenance 
of judicial independence, yet the system has 
not been perfect due to certain constitutional 
lacunae and administrative oppoitunism. 
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fHF. INVASION OF THE INDIAN OCEAN 

SUBHA.SH CHANDRA SARKER 


The Indian Ocean with 28 million square 
miles is the smallest of all the oceans in the 
world. Hut one-third of the world’s popula¬ 
tion —or a billion people—live in the Indian 
Ocean basin. If this fact is kept in mind, the 
need for maintaining peace in the Indian 
Ocean area become* evident from the point 
{.r view of human wellare. It was in the 
Illness of things that the United Nations 
(ienrral Assembly should have passed a resolu- 
lion twice-once in 1971 and again in 1972-- 
dcclaring that the Indian Ocean should be 
designated for all lime as a zone of peace. The 
resolution called for the elimination from the 
Indian Ocean of all bases, military installa¬ 
tions*, logistical supply facilitiei, the disposition 
of unclear weapons and weapons of mast 
destruction and any manifestation of great- 
power military presence in the Indian Ocean 
conceived in the context of great-power 
rivalry. Last year (in December 1972) the 
resolution of the UN, which was sponsored by 


India, Pakistan, .Shri T.anka and other 
countries, was supported by 95 nations, inclu¬ 
ding 14 nations which in 1971 had abstained 
from voting on a similar resolution. China 
also voted for the resolution. There was no 
voting against the resolution, but 33 nations 
abstained. The list of nations, which did not 
vote for the resolution but abstained, included 
both the super powers—the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialiit 
Republics -and their allies of NATO including 
the United Kingdom and France and the 
countries of the Warsaw Pact including Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. It was a strange 
spectacle, indeed, so far as the communist 
countries of Europe were concerned. The 
US never bothered about the susceptibilities 
of other nations in pursuing its military goals. 
But the Warsaw Pact countries were clamou¬ 
ring for demilitarisation of Europe, particu¬ 
larly of atomic weapons. Yet they were not 
apparently willing to apply the same principle 
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lo the Indian Ocean area ! The General 
Assembly also constituted a ].Snation ad-hoc 
Committee headed by Mr. Hamilton 
S. Amrrasinghe, Sri l.anka’s Anibassadoi to 
the UN, to evolve practical measures for 
preserving the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace. The other members of the Committee 
arc India, Australia, China, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Iran, Japan, Madagascar, Malaysia, 
Mauritius, Pakistan, Tan/ania, Vernen and 
Zambia. 

First Imreigd \tliUary Base 

I li«t scco'.nl icsoluiiou oi llic I (.ciicra! 
Aiserubly wa-i pas t'd on Derembcr 15, 1972, 
On Mrtifh id, j973 the USA opened US 
t onaitniiicuuoii tnise on ihe Briti'di island 
Ittegu t iart ia, whii 1) is nunc than i9(J0 km 
hoiii tire sontheitoiuost Up of India in the 
tcniit ot the Indian Ocean. Fhe Ks. 4'Crorc 
siaiioij. dif comtf nction of which started in 
March 1971, is designed lo help in contiulling 
inovemenis of American - ..hips and plunei in 
the aicis. The US thus became the. first oi 
die supti junvers to establish a military base 
on toirjgii tcintory in the Indian Ocean aim. 

I he h<jisc-siiue-.'.!iaped island has an area of 
J.'i ^q. kill, and a population of about 400. 
It ii iK.'.viicjc higher than l.ii niclre.* above 
sc.I level. I he I .S base on llic island lui a 
ladio iUtiun in.uuicii by ?.'/:•> navy pcisonncl 
.iiul a 240lJ-nielir nmway al a small li.irbom 
dirdged in llic icland’s 4‘2'meirc deep lagoon. 
Tlir hut of the US l)ase lamc to be known 
only III jiioc ly/.f since the I S lud not made 
any public announcement ot this. In less 
tliantwuyeais for the second tunc the, US 
presence in the Indian (Jeean became draiua- 
liially known to the people ol ibis country, 
till the earlier occasion dining tlie Bangladesli 
war the U.S Srve.utb l icet had irpoitrdly 
moved into the Bay ot Bciig.d laising mis* 
givuigs all around. 


US Nuclear WeapoM in Ihe Indiao Ocean 
What has given rise to particular worry Js 
that the US started deploying its nuclear 
weapons—underwater poscidon and poloris 
missiles—for the first time in the Indian 
Ocean, Earlier the US had saturated the 
Atlantic, the Pacific and the Artie with such 
deadly weapons of war. It was done in the 
T ndian Ocean with the knowledge and consent 
of the British Government which had set up 
in 1965 a British Indian Ocean Territory 
(BIOT) ill the western region of the Indian 
Ocean comprising islands of Alabra, Farquhar 
and Dcsrochrs from the S'*ychclles group of 
islands and the Chagos Archipelago—a depen¬ 
dency of Mauritius. The total population of 
BIOT was less than 1400, which tlie British 
pu>po.sed to depopulate, l lie agreement tu 
use Ghagos us a base was extracted from 
Mauritius on a payment of iitillion. The 
Briti.sh decision to enter into an agreement in 
December 1966 with the US, making available 
tu the latter the use of BIOT as a joint base 
for 50 years, had tliiis nothing to do witli the 
Biitish decision announced two ycais later in 
1968 to withdraw from “Kasi of Suca'*, It 
lobs llic speciou.s US argument that H was 
coining lo (he, lailiai) Ocean to lill up a 
vainum O' (he last shred of fredibility ' 
Eatlier in Deceinbcr 1971 ilie U.S had taken 
iivei the Ihitisli naval base at Bahrein In the 
IVrsi.iii Inilf. Some onviilc siibinaiineS 
ilati >ficd at < mam weir al n irpoiiedl" 
patrolling the bay ni Bengal and the Arabian 
Sea. 

According to liir strategic evaluation these 
iiiiHsile.s could he iiscii ugaiiist cillier Soviet 
Union, or Ghiiu, or India from the Indian 
Ocean bases. The US hostility to China, 
which prevented the Ciiiiirsc admission into 
the L'liiicU Nations for twentyihr. c years, i» 
no longer llure and (lie US Srcfctary ol S(a(e 
i.a a uioie treqnenl visitor to Peking than 
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perhaps any other national capital. Similarly 
the USA is no longer concerned with 
"communist subversion" under which slogan 
it had sought cover in the immediate post-war 
years to intervene in Asian affairs. In 1949 
the US Government considered China to be a 
Soviet colony. In 1973 both the Soviet Union 
and China have become US’s friends. Like 
the bipartisanship in domestic American 
politics between the Republicans and the 
Democrats, in the international field the US 
is out for a bipartisanship with the Soviet 
Union in parcelling out areas of influence. It 
is a moot question how far the aim of US 
missiles in the Indian Ocean area—stated in 
lk65 as being directed against the Soviet 
Union—retains relevance today, liven if it 
retains relevance the more important question 
is : Why should tlic peaceful Indian Ocean 
area be converted into a cockpit of fighting 
between two major military powers, endange¬ 
ring the life and liberty of the Asians and 
Africans, who have even otherwise to struggle 
hard to make both ends meet individually and 
as nations Towards the end of October 
1973 it was' announced ofiicially that the US 
was sending a carrier task force into the Indian 
Ocean in response to the continuing build-up 
of the Soviet naval strength in the Medite¬ 
rranean. According to a statement made by 
a NA'i'O source at the same time, the Soviet 
Union had not increased its fleet in the Indian 
Ocean since 1971 and that the Soviet fleet in 
the Indian Ocean consisted of 20-25 ships; 
most of them small supply vessels and the 
l.irgcst ship in the fleet was a single destroyer ! 

It is interesting to recall that nearly 
ten years ago, on December 19, 1963, the 
late Mr Nath Pai had moved a call atten¬ 
tion motion in the Lok Sabha on a matter 
of urgent public importance urging the 
i’rime .> inistcr to make a statement on the 
movemeut of tht US Seventh Fleet in the 


Indian Ocean. In reply, Mr Jawaharlal 
Nehrii, the then Prime Minister, Minister of 
External Affairs and Minister of Atomic 
Energy said: " There have been newspaper 
reports to suggest that the United States 
Government was extending the operational 
sphere of its Seventh Fleet from the China 
Seas to the Indian Ocean area. We had no 
information on this subject and we had at 
no stage been consulted the US Govern¬ 
ment in the matter. When General Maxwell 
Taylor called on me on 17 December, among 
other matters mentioned, he told me that 
they were considering the advisability of some 
units of their Seventh Fleet cruising these 
areas with the object of gatting acquainted 
with the .Seas in this region, but no demion 
has been taken in the matter. Some n.'ival 
vessels of the Seventh Fleet might be 
for such cruises. If the US (ioverinneat 
decides to do this, all that we need say, today 
is that outside the territorial waters of India 
the ocean is, naturajly, open to them, as to 
the naval vessels of any other country." 

Muted Indian Response 

The Indian reaction to the presence ot 
foreign military forces in the Indian Ocean 
area has been muted by the' country’s milita¬ 
ry—especially naval and aerial—impotence to 
counteract militarily any deliberate act by 
any of the super-powers. But more than that 
it has been muted by a confusion about the 
objectives of the policies of the Government 
of India with regard to the presence of for¬ 
eign military forces in the Indian Ocean 
area. That the Government had no policy 
as 1963 was clear from Mr Nehru’s reply 
as quoted above. Was it not romarkable 
that a country like India with a coastline of 
2.000 miles on the Indian Ocean, with a 
si:£eable section of the population living in 
the States bordering the Ocean, and with 95 
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per cent of its trade being seaborne, should 
be so unconcerned about the foreign mili¬ 
tary presence in such a strategically impor¬ 
tant area .■* Within less than two years, 
however, there was a sharp change in the 
Government’s attitude to the problem. 
While in December 1963 Mr Nehru was 
saying that there could be some justifica¬ 
tion for foreign warships to move about 
the Indian Ocean because the Indian Ocean 
was a a vast area and India could not say 
‘•nobody can go round all that area”, in 
November 1965 the then Deputy Minister 
in the Ministry of External Affairs, Mr 
Dinesh Singh, told the Rajya Sabha that 
(hr Government's policy in regard to bases 
in the Indian Ocean had been one of 
“strong opf)Osition,” Since then, of course, 
(he Government has been upholding this 
stand of opposing foreign military intrusion 
in the Indian Ocean area. 

Strategic thinking in this country has too 
long bcf-n inllucnced by the thinking in 
tlir west, particularly in the USA and 
Britain. There was a tendency to view the 
enemies of the western powers a^ encniies 
of India irrespective of geographical, histo¬ 
rical, and cultural cousideralions. If the 
t iovernment formally did not always go by 
the western-oriented strategy, in practice 
that strategy determined the conduct of 
many of the Government functionaries. Quite 
a sizeable section in this country has 
tried to read the strategic requirements of 
(his country through the eyes of the west. 
Undisclosed commitments on the part of a 
sizeable section of the vocal public opinion 
in this country have prevented them from 
seeing any danger from American presence 
in the Indian Ocean area. Time and again, 
efforts have been made to draw attention to 
the so-called Soviet threat when actually it 


was the US, backed up by the British, 
that was seeking to set up a military base 
area. There is no doubt that this one-eyed 
policy of the powerful section has conside¬ 
rably weekened the sharpness of the Gove¬ 
rnment s opposition to the betting up of for¬ 
eign military bases in the Indian Ocean. 
The unfortunate clashes with China and 
Pakistan also tended to create the psycho¬ 
logy of insecurity, in which a feeling was 
generated that for security we had to 
look not to our neighbours but to distant 
military powers like the USA. This 
illusion was rudely shaken for the first time 
during the Bangladesh war of 1971 when, 
without any provocation for doing so the 
TJSA lent its Seventh Eleet against India 
into the Bay of Bengal. 

Vet; as Mr Nehru said, it was not left 
to India alone to determine what should 
happen to the Indian Ocean which was an 
international territory. The other countries 
around the Indian Ocean had as much respo¬ 
nsibility. In their case also there was far 
from an adequate understanding of the lakes 
ahead. As early as 1965 Australia had provi¬ 
ded on its soil the US with a low frequency 
communication base. Similarly the US was 
allowed to establish space tracking and comm¬ 
unication facilities at Asmara ( Ethiopia), 
Madagascar and and Seychelles groups of 
Island. The USSR, the UK and France also 
have established bases, buoys or other facili¬ 
ties to service their ships plying in the Indian 
Ocean area. There has been a change in the 
attitude of some of these Indian Ocean coun¬ 
tries as was exemplified by the change in the 
voting Pattern of Australia which, giving up 
its earlier stance of abstention on the question 
of opposing foreign military bases in the 
Indian Ocean, voted for the UN resolution 
last year December ( 1972 ). 

The economio importance . of .the 
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Indian (JccAn is to be seen in the fact 
that 40 per cent the world’s pctrolettni trade 
passes through the Indian Ocean for destina¬ 
tions in Japan and Australia, the US and west 
European countries. More tlian 60 per cent 
of British direct foreign investment is to be 
found in th« countries bordering the Indian 
Ocean. The potentiality of the Indian Ocean 
in yielding new resources is vast indeed. It is 
estimated that the Indian Ocean bed contains 
750 bition barrels of oil and incredibly high 


volume of every conceivable mineral and metal 
and 13,000 billion tonnes of fish. Having becti 
ousted from the mainland of Asia and Africa 
the Western powers have now set their eyes 
upon the exploitation of the resources of the 
I ndian Ocean taking"^ advantage of the fart 
that the newly independent countries of Asia 
and Africa are rather weak in naval andmihtar 
sirengtl). Their I>id to preempt the use of 
(he high seas has to be prevented at any 
cost ! 









MIDDLE EAST OIL CAUSES WORLD CRISIS AND CHAOS 

B. PADMA^AI>1IAN 


I. Thrr« arc nine countries in the Middle 
East which have caused the huge industrial 
complexes ol the L'. S. A., japan, West 
(fcrmany. Great Britain, I'rancc, Italy and 
the • Netherlands virtually come to a halt. 
1 hesc oil producing countries which stretch 
.sfios* North Africa to the Middle East arc 
Ahti Dhabi, Algeria, Bahrein, Iran, liaq, 
Kuwait, lahya, (^ualar and .Sau«li Arabia. 
These nine rouiitries all together supply 80- 
oi! (o West liurope (and the U. S. A.) 
not tit make mention r>f Venc/uala and 
Canada and ‘H)% of japan’s oil needs. 

I.eaving the If. S. A. which imports 
only 5% oil from the Middle East, the otl»cr 
nation? air facing an energy ciisis. Except for 
the I'. S. A. and the Soviet I'nion, no major 
pnwri in Europe or Asia is a signiiirant oil 
pvodui fr. llir entire wotid, including the 
more developed tountries arc ctitircly depen¬ 
dent on a “few vulnerable countries for a 
strategie item of modern industrial needs." 

3. U will be sacn that * i of the world’s oil 
reserves arc in the Middle East (sec table) and 
in consequence the Arab Nations have thought 
fit to use oil as a powerful weapon to beat 
Israel and its allies with. They have not only 
reduced production but also increased the 
price of oil by six times and even more. Iran 
has gone so far as to auction its oil to the 
highest bidder and developing countries such 
as India are actually affected by shortage of 
oil and its abnormal price, tims affecting the 
economy of their homelands. The Arab 
Nations have made it a point to stop supply 
of oil to those countries which are sympathetic 
to Israel in their war with Egypt, the leader of 
the Arab Committee of oil producing nations 


in the Middle East. In 1973, Muslim Iran 
was the only non-Arah oil giant, that was 
relatively free flora tlie effects of the Arab- 
Kracli conflict, while the Arab oil powers had 
caused an energy crisis the world over. 

4. The (J. S. A., financial and military 
supplier of Israel, has been very much in the 
picture, since December last. It was in the 
contradictory position of supjdying massive aid 
to Israel, but incieasingly looking to Arab oil 
for its fuel needs. But, the stormy Arab- 
Israeli confrontation made it diflicult for all 
parties to conic to any agreeable settlement. 

5. A federation of Middle Eastern and 
Noith African nation called the Ih A. D., has 
been involved during months of stormy haggl¬ 
ing over oil prices and distribution. ^Viih 
billions of oil dollai-s in icsrrves, these nations 
are not enmerned with signing contracts 
hastily with non-Aiab vountiies. T he nations 
in the federation arc Egypt, Syria, Libya, 
Sudan Algeria, Yeman and Iraq and these 
consider enforcing the squeeze on the few 
remaining foreign owned oil companies and 
their paying customers. Of late oil flowing 
to Europe from west of Suez has been effec¬ 
tively halted by these nations. 

The Soviet Union, taking advantage of the 
oil crisis, wants to make a test in power poli¬ 
tics. It wants to strengthen its position vis-a- 
vis the west Europeans, with Middle East and 
is backing the Arab Nations, not only in their 
oil policy but also in the confrontation with 
Israel. 

6. On account of the energy crisis, 
Europe and Japan, chiefly arc in a panicky 
position. The public in West Europe are up 
in arms and in some West European countries 
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fuel rationing has been introduced summarily, 
the bi’cyclc taking (he pride of place. In 
time, as fuel runs shorter transportation and 
industry will be badly affected. 

7. Diplomatic talks have had no effect 
and the U. N. O. appears powerless to act in 
the energy crisis, that is presently convulsing 
the world. 

THE FUTURE 

S. In view of the present energy crisis, (he 
question that is now in the minds of the' 
peoples of the world is, “will Arab oil flow 
unimpeded in 1970’s and 1980’s ?’* 

The answer depends mostly on the solution 


to the Arab’Israeli conflict and the position 
that the U. S. A., takes in the issue in future. 
The Arabs will use oil as a powerful lever to 
dislodge Western support to Israel.'* With 
Soviet Union trying to gain vantage points in 
combination fwith the Arabs, a more terrible 
oil crisis may be created in the years to come 
with serious consequence- for the nations 
involved. In the words of an expert oil 
observer, we may point out, “if there is 
further oil crisis, a time of trauma could 
ensnare the nations of the world. Unless the 
Middle East crisis is resolved, it will remain 

a potential crisis area, not only for itself but 
for the entire world”. 


FIGURES IN BILLIONS OF OIL RESERVES IN TFIE WORLD 


S. No. Clountry Producing Oil 

1. .Middle East 

2. Soviet Union 

2. Africa 

'1. Latin America 

5. J<'ar East includlttg 

Indonesia Sf Malaysia 
f-. The U. S, A. 

7. Gana*la 

West Europe and Easi Europe 
TOTAL 


(Reserves) Ouantity in Bands (Billion) 
600 
500 
260 
225 

200 

200 

95 

20 


2,100/- Billion Barrels. 

NOTE:- The figuic.t are veiy speculative, yet they bring out the significance of the 
Middle East and North Africa as oil suppliers. 



A PLEA FOR AGRICULTURAL PRIORITY.IN INDIAN CONTEXT 


B. j.. nriAKAR 


A renowned econonnist, Colin Clark wa* 
invited to India recently and he reviewed the 
Indian economic condition. He wai of the 
opinion that high agricultural price level is the 
root cause of all existing evils. In this respect 
Indian planners have been fully conscious from 
the vety inception of planning in India since 
1951. In right sense a gap between achieved 
gjowih juic of 2 . 9 % and targeted growth rate 
of 5^0 in agricultural sector has been the main 
cause of achieving poverty and aspiring for 
•prosperity’. The theme of this paper is 
based on this lacuna. This cumulative short 
fall of 2.1% has interlinked various econonaic 
issues, v^hilc the nation has yet to go a long 
way to achieve self-reliance. 

Mr. D. P. Dhar, the Minister of Planning 
has very ably said at the ‘National Symposium 
on Agriculture Research and Development’ 
that "it is a shame that after 25 years of in¬ 
dependence and planning, the country had to 
import food grains, spending vast amounts in 
toreign exchange, just because the monsoon 
failed in one season.” It is true even to day 
that once nature is not favourable, the nation 
because victim to it. 

India can be called a •soft’ nation. The 
shortfall in the target by 2.1% is no excuse 
before the teeming millions when 220 million 
people are surviving on the border line of 
poverty. With this perfoimance on the agri¬ 
cultural sector, India has had no other alter¬ 
native except to import foodgrains in conti¬ 
nuous stream right from 1947 uptil today. 


This is a lad rcHcciion of our agricultural 
activity. The amount of BI.-480 foodgrain 
imports used up nearly Rs. .1500 trores, which 
is roughly half of the total foreign debt. Let 
us visualise , had this iimount been utilised on 
agricultural .development, the condition of 
Indian agriculture would have been otherwise. 
Should we blame uur fate or our vision, it is 
to be considered understood. We overcome 
political dependence in 1947, but we imme¬ 
diately resorted to econuniic dcpendeuce 
thereafter. 

The Mahaianobis model of Indian plan¬ 
ning applied since the Second Plan, has been 
the main factor in over-assessing the agricul¬ 
tural performance during the First Plan, lie 
followed the Russian model of assigning 
priority to the heavy industrial sector implying 
on long gestation period to yield results. The 
capital coedicient is also high in this sector- 
model. Moreover, lavish spending of money 
in the public sector enterprises could hardly 
percolate to the neglected segments of Indian 
population living in the interior of the coun¬ 
try. What was actually needed, was to 
prepare a solid agriculture base which could 
remain immune from the viciisitudes of 
nature. Nature in India has been credited 
with frequencies of droughts and famine 
in cyclic order. How long will Indian nature 
remain inconvertible is a challenge to 
Indian planning. Frequent droughts bear 
testimony to the fact. 
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A Plan for Priority : 

A path for the development journey of a 
developing economy is, no doubt, controver¬ 
sial. Approaches have been varying in respect 
of certain countries which emerged on the 
forefront today. One school of thought 
advances arguments that there is something 
special about agriculture that brings prosperity 
and well-being vital to a developing nation. 
This school has a firm faith that “depressions 
arc farm-led and farm-fed’' or at least that 
farm income and farm prices have a more 
potent effect on the general economy than 
movements in either labour or business carn- 
nings.' Another School of thought belongs to 
political scientists who hold that the indepen¬ 
dent family farm is a nation’s bulwark of 
demt'cracy, this view is strongly defended by 
A. Whitney Griswold in his book, ‘Farming 
and Democracy’ (1948). Even Thomas 
Jefferson pleaded strongly that farmers are the 
chosen people of God. In a practical sense 
political votes rest on the purchasing power 
of economics. In India the slogan of ‘elimi¬ 
nation of pov’erty* has resulted in the thump¬ 
ing majority in favour of the ruling Congress 
Party in the last general elections. 

Conceptually the attainment of a balance 
briwecn the expansion ol agriculture and the 
t 3 tal)l» 3 lunent of industries is a persislcntiy 
troublesome problem for developing nations. 
In the (onicxt of UevcJopraerii priorities, deli- 
berate and rapid industrialisation has often 
been advocated. lJut capcricncc however has 
shown the limitations of an over emphasis on 
uidustrialisatioii, and it is increasingly recog¬ 
nised in the world of food shortages today that 
agricultural progress is a suaitgic clement in 
the development procesr.. It has become an 
established fact that agriculture should 
jiicccdc industry. 

Mo doubt industrialisation gives a spark 'to 
the dynamic character ut an economy aud 


changes the age-old traditional struciure. 
Nevertheless, industrialisation depends upon 
the attainment of an agricultural surplus, as 
such the pace of industrialisation is limited by 
the rate of agricultural progress. Both sectors 
arc interlinked as regards their input and out- 
f)ut linkages are concerned. The false notion 
that industry makes natibns wealthy whereas 
agriculture breeds poverty, is an unpragmatic 
thought which docs not hold true on Indian 
ground. The main objective of the Fifth Five 
Year Plan is ‘self reliance’, which means 
cutting out imports from foreign countries 
altogether. This augments the case for agri¬ 
cultural priority even After two decades oi 
planning period. 

In reference to the U. S. economy, eco¬ 
nomists linked the needs of agriculture prior 
to industrial development. Prof. G. V. Papu 
argues that a developing cotintry should raise 
the purchasing power of farmers to absorb 
industrial goods (report of the F.A.O., 1947). 
By and large if the macro aspect of the eco¬ 
nomy is considered, it is taken lor granted 
that in the initial phase of development first 
priority must go to the production of priniaiy 
goods. Agriculturists create effective demand 
for all the non-primary goods and services. 
I'o give an impulse to the economic develop¬ 
ment of any developing nation, it is incviiablr 
to increase productivity per man and per unit 
of land, regarding the production of foo*l 
stuffs, agricultural raw-materials and essen¬ 
tials. 

As regards India, it may be assumed that 
it has entered into the ‘cake off * stage in 
certain sectors, tiie marginal' production 
concept of the bulk of Indian agricultural 
prodticis does not show its .strong position, 
'i'he basic need is to achieve optimal produc¬ 
tion of food and non-food crops and there lies 
a vast scope for their iuiproveuient as teen 
from the Table 1. 
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TABLE-I 

Productivity of Selected Africultural Commodities in India and Foreign Countrin. 
_ ( Yield in kgs. ) 


Commodity 

India 

Productivity 

Country 

Rice (Paddy) 

1134 

6140 

Australia 

Wheat 

1293 

3840 

Britain 

Sugarcane 

48402 

220000 

Hawai 

Groundnut 

831 

3800 

Mauri tious 

Cotton 

110 

740 

Gautemala 


Source ; A Nag, Raising productivity is 
March 12, 1973. 


The comparative figures in the above table 
reveali the weaknc's of Indian agriculture and 
shows that it leaves much to be desired. 
'I'lierc is a marked difference in respective 
productivily, ranging from one>fourth to one* 
htth. This gives an indication ot our p*st 
perfurtuance and future hopes. 

Indian Context 

The words ‘'hunger and famine” are very 
familiar tu us. Two fifth of our population 
live on the poverty line and their very exis¬ 
tence is precarious. In other words, they arc 
surviving on no mans' land. These people 
are mainly the tribals, the harijans, landless 
labourers and a sizeable section of small 
farmers ; and they constitute, the poorest of 
the country. In case we“ arc really sincere to 
faifii our pledge of ‘Caribi llatao’, it means 
the provision of minimum needs to these 
people. Then our policy of agriciiltura 
growth icccivcs the first priority to uplift the 
scini-starving citizens of India. 

Some relevant facts of Indian agriculturel 
are put forth to enable one to understand 
closely the progress under Plans and to know 
whether the current progress can match with 
the growing needs of the country. This is the 
burning issue for our analysis. 

Sown Area 

It has increased from 119 million hectare 
to 139 million hectare, i.e. an increase by 17% 

6 


key to farm development, Economic Times, 

in course of 15 years. On the other hand 
population lias increased roughly by 15 crores 
during the corresponding period. It is 
estimated that per capita share of land comes 
to 0.1 hectare lor the above increased popula¬ 
tion, It has further reduced the land man 
ratio in the country. This trend is very 
alarming and it is to be viewed fiom ail angles 
in our development process. 

The net irrigated area increased from 20.9 
million hectare (1950-51) to 30.3 million hec¬ 
tare (1969-70), this is 22% of total sown area 
and it is too little. This constraiut iieedi to 
be met evenly and (he country should aspire 
for 5()"i, area under irrigation in the imme¬ 
diate future. 

The irvcjreasc in productivity has been 
somewhat more than the increase in acreage. 
During the last 20 years of planned develop¬ 
ment, the total agricultural production of 
about 75%. 

Agrictiltural commodities constitute 5% of 
exports and 50% of the industrial raw 
materials. In India too many people are 
working on too little land. As a result, the 
marginal concept in the agricultural sector is 
not paying dividends, what we desire is the 
optimal productivity to function. Yes, there 
are physical limitations and these are the crux 
of the whole problem. Harnessing of virgin 
land resources, vii-a-vU, the iutensification of 
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existing cropped area deserve fint priority. 
In the direction of improved agriculture, 
the] following figures reflect our progress in 
the direetion of improved agriculture. 


TABLE II 


Area Under High Yielding Varieties 
in 1969.70 

( in percentage ) 


Wheat 

24.1 

Maize 

7.7 

Jowar 

L4 

Paddy 

11.5 

Bajra 

9.2 

All Crops 

12.5 

(average) 



Source : Government of India Planning 


Commission, Fourth Plan Mid* 
Term Appraisal, Vol. II, Dec. 1971. 

Do these figures speak of our high achieve* 
tuents ? The answer is these are tolerable. 
Once a big push is given to any major sector, 
say agriculture, it feeds on itself by a chain 
sequence of investments and reinvestments 
hereafter. 

Organisation 

Our multiplication of organisations at a 
fast, speed could not function to our expecta* 
tions. Of course plan outlays have contribu¬ 
ted subitantiallf, but at the same time they 
have added unnecessary leakages and wastes. 
The flow in wrong directions have been 
prejudicial to the growth of agriculture. The 
aflluent farmer reaped the benefit. There are 
certain lapses in the power structure that 
has given political colour to agricultural 
issues. 

The evaluation of the progress of Indian 
agriculture can be visualised from the data of 
other countries as presented in this table : 


TABLE—111 

Compound Growth Rate of Incroase in 
Agricultural Production between 
1952-56 and 1965-69 


(in percentage) 

Mexico 

4.9 

South Korea 

4.4 

Taiwan 

4.4 

Turkey 

3.6 

Cambodia 

3.4 

Ceylon 

3.0 

Sarawak 

2.5 

Burma 

2.0 

Nepal 

- 0.1 

Thailand 

4.9 

West Malaysia 

4.1 

Brazil 

3.9 

Philippines 

3.5 

Egypt 

3.0 

Pakistan 

2,9 

India 

2.1 

Indonesia 

1.7 


Source : Narottam Shah : Indian Agriculture 
since Independence ; Coramtree 
Annual No, 1972, p.S. 


The above figures put the position of India 
at a low level. Similar is our position in 
income per capita among world countries. 
Higher growth rate in agricultural production 
and income per capita are linked together. 
Some sweeping results have been achieved in 
the held of agriculture by Israel, Taiwan and 
Japan. 

Regioaal disparities on inter-state level is 
noteworthy. Punjab, Haryana and Gujarat 
have made strides in agricultural development 
while Assam, Orissa and Bihar have lagged 
behind. The table IV points out certain 
glaring disparities in productive capacity ; 
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TABLB-IV 

Regional Disparities in Productivity of Selected Agricultural Commodities in India. 

(in kgs.) 

Cotntnodlly Low Productivity High Productivity All India 

average 


Rice (Paddy) 

Wheat 

Sugarcane 

Groundnut 

Cotton 


780 U. P. 1680 Tamil Nadu 1134 

451 Maharashtra 2220 Punjab 1293 

43825 U. P. 83609 Mysore 48402 

573 U.P. 1014 Tamil Nadu 131 

71 Mysore 347 Punjab IlO 


Source : A Nag., op. cit. Economic Times, March 12, 1973. 


Inter-State regional disparities in yield 
performance rellccted half-hearted measures 
on respective States. The political instabilities 
share a greater responsibility for poor 
execution. It is a known fact that agriculturally 
predominant ^States have enriched themselves 
industrially such as Punjat), Haryana. Gujarat 
and so on. Maharashtra is an exception, 
although its economy has been loosened this 
year due to weak agricultural base. Thus 
agricultural priority in the context of India is 
a ML'ST, at the threshold of the Fifth Five 
Year Plan. 

Conceptual Analysis : 

Agricultural activity lies at the base of 
industrial activity. The concept signifies 
naaking the bulk of agricultural activity profi¬ 
table, so as to survive on the domestic and 
foreign market. “It means the utmost possible 
rationalisation of agricultural activity to fall 
upon the transformation of the productive 
environment by the creation of infrastructures, 
the elimination or atleast mitigation of tne 
factors which depress farm incomes, the better 
utilisation of all factors of production in agri¬ 
culture, and the widening of the market for 
farm produce by regional integration.”*' In 
the balanced economic growth of any country, 
the place of agriculture reserves its own 
priority to lead its economy towards modernd- 
lation and commercialisation. 


.Agricultural progress ihipUes strategic 
priority and infuses dynamism. In Japan 
under the Meiji era, imposed agricultural tax 
contributed basically towards capital forma¬ 
tion. Ceylon, Ghana and West Indies relied 
on agricultural surpluses as they had eased the 
balance of payments position. A cduntty 
whose experts grow at a fast rate and consti¬ 
tute a relatively high component of its 
aggregate product, commands better position 
to initiate economic growth. 

There is a vast under employed labour 
force in the rural sector. This man-power 
absorption in gainful employment creates one 
of the greatest problems of a densely popula¬ 
ted country like India. In the circumstances 
no magic solution is possible except deepening 
of agricultural activities. There were 
47 million agricultural labourers in India in 
1971 as against 4.9 million workers employed 
in 77000 factories. The fringe of the problem 
has been covered under the I,A.D,P. and 
I.A.A.P. package programmes. Looking at 
this colossal problem, . Professor Gunnar 
Myrdal in ‘Asian Drama* advocated, for more 
labour intensive agriculture in India. 

As regards family budgets, the income 
elasticity of demand is far lower for agricultural 
products than for industrial products and 
services. The optional distribution of factors 
of production can subsist during a develop- 
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went prcccsi only on condition that the rate 
of expansion in the industrial and tertiary 
sectors become a multiple of the rate of 
agricultural expansion as the elasticity of rural 
demand for industrial and tertiary products is 
a multiple of the elasticity of demand for 
agricultural products.’ This rigorous econo¬ 
mic concept of the balanced growth of any 
country's different sectors of production helps 
us to understand why it is necessary'to develop 
agricultural income first and to the utmost 
extent possible. T. W. Schultz stated that for 
the balanced growth concept, the growth of 
of each sector’s income is tuned to the elasti¬ 
city of demand for it.s own products. 
Agriculture heads the list of priorities in 
Indian context. Teeming millions do not get 
their survival kit for bare existence. 

Prof. D. Delavanis says that agriculture 
provides a much smaller demand for capital 
than industry. The localisation of dcuiaud 
and the elasticity of supply of agricultural 
projects need price support and export 
premiums. These expensive measures have 
been adopted in Brazil for coffee, in Greece 
lot raisms. and in IhS.A. for cotton. Prof. M. 
Fohorille is of the opinion that agricultone and 
industry roust be integrated. The propensity 
to work and the propensity to innovate should 

go simultaneously in enriching agricultural 
prospects. 

In a nut shell the foUorving points are put 
forth to emphasise agricultural priority in 
development process. 

(1) Modernisation of agriculture is essential 
to increase productivity per man and per 
hectare. 

(2) Development in agriculture is a less 
capital intensive process. 

(3) It requires moderate infra-structural 
facilities. 

(4) Rapid and large returns with minor 
structural changes in techniques possible.- 

(5) It cases balance of payments. 


(6) It can absorb surplus population. 

(7) It creates cfTcctive demand for non- 
agricultural goods. 

(S) Fiscal collections arc lesser from the 
agricultural sector. 

(9) It ensures economic justice to the 

masses. 

Approach ; 

Man is to be lifted from isolation. The 
fact is that the farmers have been feeding the 
rest of us at a comparatively low price. The 
only course open is to intensify agricultural 
efforts on scientific lines. 

Production Pattern and Green Revolution : 

The index number of agricultural produc¬ 
tion went higher in the later period 1964-05 
and 1970-71 in comparison to the earlier 
period 1950-51 and 1904-65. The green revo¬ 
lution was felt since J 967 and onwards. The 
index of food grains which stood at 150.8 in 
1964-65, reached the peak of 182.7 in 1970-/1, 
bv showing a rise of 21.2%. The index of all 
commodities and non-foodgrains improved by 
14.3% and 2.5% lespectively during the latter 
period. Among the important cash crops, 
there wai a (onsidrrabic fall in the index of 
failure.s from 209 in I964'65 to 203 in 1967*68 
and further to 168 in 19/0-71.^ 

TABLE-V 

Percentage Change in Yield of Different 
Crops on all India Basi.< 

1964-65 and 1970-71. 


Rice 

5.2 

Cotton 

— 11.3 

Jowar 

— 12.3 

Maize 

-f 25.7 

Sugarcane 

+ 3.5 

Total pulses 

— 0.8 

Jute 

— 1.2 

Groundnut 

+ 2.2 

Bajra 

+ 62..1 

Wheat 

+ 42.3 

Gram 

+ 3.2 
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Source ; P. C. Bania): Production pattern 
and green revolution Indian Joior- 
nal of Agricultural Economics, Oct.> 
Dec., 1972 p. 107. 

Indian agriculture has been running an 
uneven course during the postdndependence 
period, despite the familiar ups and downs, 
there has been a more or less steady up-trend 
in the agricultural production. Wheat excels 
all and cotton {dwindles to the lowest. These 
hapha/.ard growth rales are to be set right by 
intensive area integrated programmes. A 
strong concerted drive is much desired to this 
rffcct, It is recorded that in respect of nine 
crops—rubber, wheat, coflTce, bajra, inai/e, 
ginger, rapesecd and mustard, seasuin and 
barley—growth rates in the later period was 
higher than the earlier period. 

■States like Rajasthan, M.l’., Andhra, 
Bihar and Orissa are below the average of 
natitniai income. The poor states are going 
poorer, whereas (he strong arc becoming 
stronger. The average income per capita for 
agi'iruhural w(*rker^ works out as Rs. 1213 for 
all States, Rs, 3195 for Punjab, and Rs. 409 
for Nagaland. If due allowance is given f«>r 
respective ecological conditions, these dilTc- 
rences account for tiicir development efforts in 
the past. 

Measures : 

24 pilot projects have been started in 12 
States to demonstrate dry farming techniques 
evolved by the I.C.A.K. During 1970-71, 
nine projects were taken up, 15 more were 
sanctioned during I97i-72. An area of 3200 
hectares is proposed to be covered in a phased 
manner. Since farmers in the dry areas are 
generally poor, incentives in the shape of loans 
and subsidies are provided to them to execute 
various works like land development, soil and 
water conservation measures, supply of inputs 
like seeds, fertilisers and pesticides, agricul¬ 
tural machinery, minor irrigation etc. 


The need for stepping up research in soil 
and water management was stressed to day at 
the ‘National Symposium on agricultural 
research and development’. The neglect of 
soil and water management was identified as a 
major cause of stagnation and slow progress of 
Indian agriculture. Dr. Kanwar pointed out 
that “the main shortcoming in our thinking, 
planning and execution of agricultural strategy 
has been that the variety of seed is the 
beginning and end of agricultural research”.'' 
He. further emphasised that soil research 
should be done regularly in every farm to 
strike a balance in the application of fertili¬ 
sers. 

W'atcr harvesting technique has to be 
developed both in the irrigated and rain-fed 
areas, (iround water management systems in 
areas vulnerable to frequent droughts required 
to be evolved speedily, along with the intro¬ 
duction of dry farming techniques. The water 
properly stored would be sufiicient uuder an 
average rainfall area of 15 c>ns. to grow 
successful crops in that area. The national 
water grid scheme is also under consideration 
and seems to be. feasible. This will bring 
lasting solution to agritultural nticcrtaintics 
one day. Rs. 700 crorcs ichcmc of irrigation is 
projected to integrate command areas. 

An increase in agricultural productivity 
implies some combination of reduced inputs, 
reduced agricultural prices, or increased farm 
receipts. The green revolution points to the 
sharp and even exponential increase during 
recent years in the use of capital inputs like 
fertilisers, pesticides, tractors, electric pumps, 
and the increase in the area under high yield¬ 
ing varieties. . 
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TABLE—VI 

Consumption of fertilizers per hectare in India 



(N.P.K. in kgs.) 

1952-53 

1 

1955-56 

1.25 

1958-59 

1.50 

1961-62 

2 

1964-65 

4 

1967-68 

10 

1970-71 

14 

1971-72 

16 


Source : Narottam Shah, op. cit, p. 11. 

The above figures stand in no comparison 
to the corresponding figures of other coun¬ 
tries : 


Netherlands 

690 

kgs 

Belgium 

590 

a 

New Zealand 

511 


Japan 

406 

5* 


The fcrtiliiscf consumption is an important 
indicator of agricultural growth. In this res* 
pect India is in infancy. 

The K. N. Raj Committee’s recommenda¬ 
tion of integrating agricultural income with 
non-agricuUural income has been incorporated 
in the current year’s budget for the first time. 
It is presumed that this measure may curb the 
generation of black money. Mr. N. R. 
Mirdha, Chairman, Agricultural Commission 
indicated that the Fifth Plan projection of 
allocation of resources for agriculture is inade¬ 
quate and a part of the funds proposed for 
social work may be diverted to agriculture. 
It may be noted that the percentages of 
allocation of funds in consecutive plans from I 
to V are : 

1 II III IV V 

10.2 4.8 14.0 16.4 19.3 

(A. Nag, op. cit.) 

Mr. D. P. Dhar observed that the failure 
OD the farm sector was not due to lack of 
resources but due to inade<)uacy of institutioual 


charges and reforms required for policy imple¬ 
mentation. Initisdly the four pilot projects of 
inteasive serveys have been launched in Bihar, 
Orissa, Tamilnadu and U.P. and in them the 
I.C.A.R., Agricultural Universities and State 
Research Institutes will jointly work. 

All these efforts and thinking may bring 
out scientific data by intensive surveys concer¬ 
ning soil, water harvesting, crop-pattern, dry 
farming, techniques, labour, capital and ferti¬ 
lisers on micro-macro level. These measures 
may put Indian agriculture as a very profitable 
proposition at large, and thereby factor com¬ 
binations may turn out to be best to achieve 
optimal results. Let us see how far these 
projections of wide dimensions may bear 
fruits in the near future. 

InfereiiccK: 

(1) Sole reliance on monsoons is a mistaken 
concept. Thus water storing and water 
management on national level become 
the prime necessity to ensure stability in 
agriculture. 

(2) Dry farming techniques and high yield¬ 
ing variety programmes should be further 
expanded to cover 50% sown area. 

(3) A wide gap between laborateriei and 
farmi should be reduced to the minimum. 
Any new invention in the laboratory 
may be soon germinated on the farm. 

(4) A better combination of factor inputs as 
reported by surveys may be aspired for. 
A slow process in this direction is a'great 
obstacle to growth and progress. 

(5) Services of our budding agricultural 
graduates may be mobilised to the best 
interests of agriculture. 

(6) The organisational framework should 
strive hard to cfifect structural change 
in Indian farming methods, to the 
bottom level. 

(7) In the Fifth Plan, more resources may be 
diverted to feed the starving Indian 
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agricultural set-up. Complexities of big 
industrial complexes may be deferred 
not to complicate economic issues for a 
period of five years. 

(8) Political games may not be irrationally 
played in the economic field. Such 
experiments intensify the troubles and 
solutions never come. The ‘recent grain 
take over* is the outcome of faulty 
policies of the past. 

To conclude, in an economy all sectors 
move in an interlinked manner, since they arc 
generally related. The main problem is what 
sector needs top most priority. To my mind 
it is agriculture in the present context. 
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The Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and 
the English vied with one another to establish 
their dominion over India. They came here 
as priests, nuns, merchants and adventurers, 
diplomats, statesmen, missionaries and 
idealists. They bought and sold, marched 
and fought, helped and healed. The great* 
cst among them wished to modernise the 
country to raise the intellectual material, and 
moral standards. 

The establishment of British Kaj in India 
is one of the romances of history. The ICast 
India Company began with a strip of 
territory. A warehouse was expanded into a 
province, a province into an empire. The 
strongest critics of the Company's regime 
invariably the members of the British parrlia- 
ment like Burke, Fox and Sheridan. The 
impeachment of Warren Hastinga by Burke 
secured a place. in history. It opened the 
eyes of the British public to the misdeeds of 
the Agents of the Company in India. Mr. 
William bolts a writer on the East India 
Company got published between 1772 and 
1775 two heavy volumes denouncing the 
company’s administration. Sir William /ibes 
the great judge in his charge to the grand 
Jury of the Supreme Court of Bengal in 1785 
desired to avoid imputation of injustice, give 
security and render dominion over India a 
national benefit. Bartlc Fore Governor of 
Bombay, said that it was clearly dangerous 
to continue to legislate for millions with few 
means of knowing except by a rebellion whe¬ 
ther the laws suited them or not. 

(Jeorge Thomson ( 1804*1878 ) was the 
Political leader of Bengal. He was called the 
grievance monger by the Anglo Indian press. 


He became president of Bengal British India 
Society. Buckingham the Editor of the 
“Calcutta Journal” was deported from 
India and his assistant Sanford Arnot was 
arrested and put on board an Eagland going 
vessel for criticism of the administration in 
India. 

In 1B18 Lord Hastings Governor (ieneral 
of India declared his belief that a time not 
very remote would arrive when the English on 
sound principles of policy would wish to 
relinquish domination over India. Thomas 
Miinro, Basting’s ablest lieutenant envisaged 
the general withdrawal of British control 
over India as soon as Indians would be able 
to govern and protect themselves. Sir Mount 
Stuart Elphinston, (lovernor of Bombay, 

( 1819*27 ) wrote to a friend in i8l9 about 
the ultimate dissolution of the British Empire 
thus : ‘‘The most desirable death for us to 
die of w'ould be the improvement of the 
natives reaching such a pitch as it would 
render it impossible for a foreign nation to 
retain the government*” 

Freedom of press dates from 15. 9. 
1835 when Metcalf with the support of Lord 
Macauley repealed the Press Regulation of 
1823 of Bengal and of 1825 and 1827 of 
Bombay. People out of gratitude erected 
in Hoogly a grand building to house a 
library nameiP after him. Dr. Wilson the 
great educationist ( the College .named 
after him in Bombay celebrated its centenary 
in 1961 ) vfote to a friend in 1827 thus :* 
“ I rejoice when I think that I shall live, 
labour and die in India.” Another prophet 
of India’s emancipation was Henry Lawcnce 
who in 1844 wrote : “We cannot' 
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expect to hold India for ever—^Let ui so 
conduct and ourselves—as when the connec* 
tion caeses it may do so not with convulsion 
but with mutual esteem and affection and 
that England may then have in India a noble 
ally enlighetened and brought into the scale 
of nation under her guidance and fostering 
care.” 

When Macaulay made his famus speech 
in the House of Commons on the Charter 
Bill of 1S33 he was speaking as the Secre¬ 
tary of the Board of Control and the 
speech was warmly praised by Charles 
errant who as Presedent of the Board of 
Trade was in charge of the Bill, In that 
S}>eecli Macaulay expressed the hope that in 
course of time the people of India would 
become fitted for representative Government. 
The ultimate goal of India, however dimly 
defined, was not in doubt. Further he called 
.Sir Elijah impey as a dengerous corrupt 
Judge who sentenced Maharaja Nandakumar 
to death on a false charge of forgery though 
the real cause was that he levelled 
citarges of corruption against Warren 
Hastings before the Board of Directors of 
the East India Company. 

After the proclamation of Queen Victoria 
as sovereign the administration of India 
was taken over by the Crown from tfic 
f 'ompany and her historic proclamation on 
1-11-1858 envisaging status of equality 
and opportunity to the Indians raised 
high hopes and expectations. Lord 
Northbrooke Viceroy and Governor Genera! 
of India refusing to abolish import duty on 
Biitish piece goods said. “The duly of the 
Government of India is to serve the interests 
of the people and not the interests of the 
manufacturers of Manchester”. Fawcet 
entered Parliament in 1865 to espouse the 
cause of India. Not only an address was 
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presented to him in Calcutta in 1872 but 
also a purse of ^750 was voted to him in 

this country to anable him to contest the 
election for Parliament. 

Too often we find that retired civil servants 

of India are out of sympathy with the Indian 
people. But Allan Octavian Hume who had 
been a British Civil Servant in India for thirty 
years came into possession of seven volumes 
of reports of seething revolts incubating in 
various districts resolved to open a safety 
valve for the unrest. When he went to Lord 
DuITcrln the then Viceroy of India to get 
his bleassings for the project, His lordship 
suggested that the movement should have a 
political basis on the ground that the Govern¬ 
ment required a loyal opposition, well-mean 
ing and sympathetic Britishers like Andrew 
Yule, Sir William Wedderburn A. Webb, 
Sir Henry Cotton and Dr. Annie Besant pre¬ 
sided over the deliberations of the Indian 
.National Congress in 1885, 1889, 1894) 

1904 and 1917 respectively, A. C, Hume 
father of the Congress shouldered the duties 
of General Sccratary for over two decades. 
He was the most Indian of Englishmen. 

Sir Henry Cotton as a member of the 
Benga 1 Legislative Council voted with courage 
against the Government on the, Calcutta 
Municipal Bill in the Company of Sir Ramesh 
Chandre Dutta. For his bold advocacy 
of the cause of coolies—against the European 
Planters in Assam Lord Gurzon never forgave 
him and declined to receive a Congress 
deputation headed by Cotton. He cheated 
Cotton by denying to him the Governorship 
of Bengal which was his due. But he was 
honoured by the people who made him presi¬ 
dent of the Congress. After retirement he 
was denied the membership of the Secretary 

of State’s India Council which was his due. 
He entered Parliament to serve India. 

Andrew Yule was the Chief of Andrew 
Yule fit Go., He was loved in Indian circles 
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for breadth of outlook liberal views and 
and marked sympthy for Indian aspirations. 
Sir William Weddernburn called himself a 
hereditray friend of India because of the 
links of the family with the country he 
loved to serve with an unknown passion 
and unmatched devotion. A brother of 
his along with a child had lost their lives 
in the Indian mutiny of 1857. Such was his 
saintly nature that never during his ser¬ 
vice and stay in India he alluded to 
this sad and shocking injury. He sat in 
Parliament from 1893 to 1900 with India 
always on his lips and even more in his heart. 
The thought of India was to him the air he 
breathed. The bureaucracy in India and the 
reactionary in England used to take him 
for a crank and ridicule him. In India’s 
cause he spent all his pension and a part of 
his private money. He used to say, “ India 
has given me bread and the means of dis¬ 
tinction to me and my forbears. It is only 
by serving her that I can rapay my debt. We 
do not know where the nobility oi a sacri¬ 
fice for a great cause and of the consolation 
which the thought of a sacrifice so made 
should, is set forth with such simple and 
pathetic beauty. Deep must be the fountains 
from which issues so pure a stream. Sir 
Surendranath Benerjee described him as the 
incarnation of some Hindu Mahatma. 

Ramsay Macdonald founder of the 
labour Party who later became the Prim»i 
Minister of Britain would have presided over 
the Congress in 1911 but for his wife’s 
death. He welcomed the Commonwealth 
of India Bill drafted By Anne Besant. 
During his visit to India, he was the guest 
of Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer and insis¬ 
ted on taking his meal in a plantain leaf, 
donning dhoti in the typical Indian fashion. 
The right royal reception given to Charles 
firadtau^ in 1889 at the Congress was 


considered to be the pride of Rings and the 
envy of Prime Ministers. He was described 

as the Member for India in the British Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Lord Lytton's Vernacular Press Act which 
curtailed the freedom of the Indian Press was 
got repealed by Gladstone, the Prime Minister 
of Britain and he expressed his sympathy 
for the ideals of the Congress in 1888. Eardly 
Norton, son of Sir John Bruce Norton, a 
well known public man of South India whose 
protrait is still hung in the Pachaiyappa 
Hall in Madras, was a famous figure. The 
younger Norton who dominated the Bar in 
Madras and Calcutta laboured like his father 
for India’s uplift. Though he was the special 
prosecutor in the Alipur Conspiracy case in 
which Sri Arabindo Ghosh figured as an 
accused, he latter successfully defended Nirtnal 
Kant Ray, a famous revolutionary along with 
Desabandhu Das when Lord Sinha and B. C. 
Mitter conducted the prosecution. Then the 
Government of Bengal in a communication 
to the Secretary of State for India in London 
deplored that it would be difficult to supress 
violent revolutionaries while a legal 
luminary like Norton was defending them. 
There is an endovent in the Madras High- 
court in memory of Norton under] auspices 
of which eminent Journalists deliver Lectures 
on science of law year after year. He made 
history by attending the Congress during 
consecutive years. He joined the Congress 
deputation which visited England in 1890 to 
impress on the British public and their leaders 
about the necessity of liberal reforms. He 
moved the Congress resolution for self-deter>! 
mination with a stirring speech at the Oxford 
Union. He was prohibited from entering the 

Punjab to defend the prisoners during the 
martial law regime. 

Mr. H. Morgan Brown seconded a reso- 

IttUon at the tenth i^oa of the Caagren 
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for an enquiry by the House of Commons 
into the finances of India. Mr. John Adam 
a well kqown educationist of Madras stood 
by the Congress in the earlier days. William 
Pearson of Shantiniketan and Oswald Gouldrcy 
of Government Arts College, Rajahmundry 
inculcated nationlism in their students. When 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan as the Vice-Chance¬ 
llor of the Banaras Hindu University hesi¬ 
tated to admit the son of Acharya Narendra 
Dev during the* ‘Quit India* movement the 
European Principal of the Queen’s College at 
Batiaras readily obliged. General Booth urged 
a scheme by which the poor destitute multi¬ 
tudes could be settled on the waste land of 
the country. Captain Ganon and Captain 
Hearsay respectively proposed and seconded a 
resolution at the Congress in 1888 to stop 
procuring women for the British soldiers in 
India. John Bright, a member of the British 
Parliament continued his sympathetic inter¬ 
est in India till 1880. Mr. W. S. Caine, 
tlje great tcmperence reformer, Mr. Samuel 
Smith, Dr. R. V. Rutherford and Dr. Clark, 
all M. Ps., visited India. Sir Charles 
Dwilks was a tower of strength to us in 
parliament. George Lansbuiy, Henry Fawcett 
and David Grenfell were staunch advocates 
of the Indian cause. 

Sister Nivedita ( Miss Frances Neble ) the 
English disciple of Swami Vivekananda was 
invariably shadowed by the Indian C. I. D. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore wanted that she 
should be respected not because she was a 
Hindu but because she was great. Candhiji 
admired her for her support and love of India 
and pepole. Her Samadbi is in the Hima¬ 
layas. Lord Ripon the Viceroy was highly 
sympathetic to the policy and programme 
of the Indian National Congress. 

Reacting to the Ilbert Bill the object of 
whieh was to remove the bar against the 
Indian Magistracy^ Europeans and like wise 


the Anglo-Indians entered into a conspiracy 
to over power the sentries of the Government 
House and put the Viceroy on board a steam 
ship, at Chandpal Chat and send hi™ to 
England via the Cape. Subsequently the 
original bill was almost abandoned in 1883 in 
favour of a bare recognition of the principle 
in the case of District Magistrates and Sess¬ 
ions Judges only. He repealed the Verna¬ 
cular Press Act, and inaugurated a new era by 
promoting local self-government. Sir John 
Morley, student of Mill and disciple of Burke 
was receptive and sympathetic to our national 
aspirations. Mr. £. S. Montague thought 
he could be. bracketed with Burke. Morly 
was unique in some ways. He cherished 
faith in the capacity of Indians for self- 
government. He had bold plans to bind 
India to the Commonwealth and sacrificed 
himself in the cause. Col. Wedgwood, 

Holford Knight and Ben Spoor attended the 
Nagpur Congress in 1920 as fraternal delegates 

from the Labour party of England. E. B, 
Havcll, Fergusson, Jhon Marshall, Percy 
Brown and Dr. Stella Krarorish, acclaimed 
the superiority of Indian art. Sir John 
Woodroffee proclaimed India’s spiritual sup¬ 
remacy. H. M. Hyndman a delegate from 
Britain to the 12th International Socialist 
Congress held in August 1907 at Stutgart 
( Germany ) submitted a report entitled, “The 

Desitution of India by British Administra¬ 
tion. 

A good number of Britishers actually 
participated in our National struggle and suff¬ 
ered out of altruistic and humanitarian 
motives in spite of their belonging to the ^ruling 
race. The British rulers regarded them as 
veritable Vibheeshanas. Dr. Annie Besant 
was the foremost among such persons and de¬ 
served special mention. Her whirlwind cam¬ 
paign to secure Home Rule for India during 
the'first world war was the first All India 

Movement for Self-Government here and now. 
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She forfeited altogether Rs. 20,000/- uhder 
the Press Older Act. Her internment at Ooty 
along with Arundale the educationist cnd- 
eard her to the people. With her, idealogical 
differences never led to estrangement of per¬ 
sonal relations. She had the greatest respect 
for Gandhijl and first named him as 
Mahatma. Gandhiji also reciprocated. When 
She entered the pandal of the Belgaum Session 
of the Congress in 1924 while he was 
delivering his Presidential address he warmly 
welcomed her, suspended ail the proceedings 
had requested her to deliver her message. 

Her attachment to the Congress was 
not diminished by her disapproval of its latter 
day policies and programe, and the attacks 
to which she had to submit. It is sad and 
shameful to recall that the Maratha leader, 
Kaparde once described her as demon Putanc. 
She was right in telling Shri Prakasa that 
we lacked generosity. When then Congress 
working Committee was banned in 1930 she was 
grieved as an Ex-President and announced her 
membership of that body. In the words of 
Dr. Md. Alam, “She was the mother of mother 
India.” Mahatma Gandhi said : “The 
memory of the magnificent services renderd 
by her to India will live as long as India 
lives, “ Mrs. Sarojini Naidu observed : ‘‘Her 
radiant spirit rekindled India’s faith in her 
own ideals and de.stiny.” Lord Ilardinge as 
Governor General of India publicly identified 
his Government with the passive resistence 
campaign of Gandhiji in South Africa for the 
rights of Indians there. 

While in South Africa, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. S, L. Polak and Mr. Kallen Bauch were 
attracted by Mahatma Gandhi and they con¬ 
tinued to serve the cause of India till the last 
breath of their lives Kallen Bauch was a 
German Jew whose interest in Buddism brought 
him closer to Gandhiji. He offered the use 
of bis farm to the passive resisters and their 


indigent families in South Africa. Gandiji’s 
private secretary in South Africa was 
Jewish Mrs Schlesm of Russo-Jewish origin. 
Lord Hardinge as the Viceroy of India suppor¬ 
ted the stand of Gandhiji on the issue of 
status of Indians in South Africa. The 
British Editor of “The Englishman” in 
Calcutta prominently published the statements 

of Gandhiji on the problems of Indians 
abroad. 

When Lokamanya Titak was deported 
to Mandalay and imprisoned there for 
sedition Prof. Max Muller, the great Sanskrit 
scholar of Oxford issued a moving appeal 
from his professorial chair pleading for his 
release. When Swami Vivekananda invited 
him to visit India, he replied that he liked 
to be cremated here. During his last illness, 
prayers were offered in Hindu Templet for his 
recovery. Dr.W. R.Tnge, the famous Dean 
of St. Paul’s Chathcdral in I.ondon 
confessed : “We in Europe have much to 
learn, and more to unlearn^ from India. We 
have neglected our opportunities during a long 
association with a civilisation which is ntuch 
older and more mature — than our own. It 
is not too late to remedy our fault.” Reginald 
Neville the London Solicitor attended the 
Amritsar Congress in December 1917. The 
room in his hotel was broken in the dead 
of night by twenty European soldiers from 
the garrison at Jullunder and he was insulted 

and asked how, being a white man he dared 
to work against Dyer. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman was deported from 
India for advocatting our national cause through 
the columns of “The Bombay Chronicle” of 
which he was the Editor. He was the author 
of two soul stirring books namely (1) Amritsar 
and our Duty to India (2) Agony of 
Amritsar. Gandhiji described him as a brave 
and generous Englishman who had fearlessly 
exposed the wrong he had seen. “1 shall 
not let down my Pen** he said on the 
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eccaiion of the golden Jubilee of hi* entry 
into the profession, “until the freedom of India 
is achieved**. It may be recalled that while 
he was on the staff of “The Statesman of 
Calcutta he used to walk in the street bare* 
footed with a Shawl on his broad white 
shoulders. In Bombay lies the neglected and 
mouldering grave of Horniman who loved 
and wrought for India more than many of the 
most strenuous of Indian patriots. Mr. 
F. W. Wilson. Editor of “The Pioneer” of. 
Lucknow and Sir William Arthur Moor, 
Editor of “The Statesman” of Calcutta were 
jockeyed out of their positions for criticising 
^ the repressive policy of the British rulers. 
When Gandhiji began his fast after the dawn of 
freedom in Delhi to restore Hindu Muslim 
harmony Arthur Moore commenced a sympa¬ 
thetic fast in the local Imperial Hotel. He 
stated that if trouble did not end he had 
derided to fast unto death. “Pioneer” under 
the editorship of F. W. Wilson wrote that 
13r Pattabhi Sitaramayya the Congress 
historian played a notable part in bringing 
about new orientation of the olHcial policy 
which led to the Irwin declaration of 1929 
envisaging Dominion Status as the goal of 
India. But his advocacy of the Indian catisc 
put him on the terrible black list of the 
British Union of Journalists and he could not 
get back to Fleet Street though he was 
its most brilliant product. He died a 
poor neglected wretched man as his last 
letter to K. Ramarao showed. It was “The 
Statesman” that high lighted the Bengal 
famine. Lionel Firlden, Director General 
of the All India Radio resigned bis job on acco¬ 
unt of his disagreement with the bureaucracy 
in India. Mr. Moon, a civilian serving in the 
Punjab resigned his post during the “Qpit 
India” movement of 1942. 

Mr. C, F. Andrews stood by Gandhiji 

throughout his life. Gandhiji described him 
as a God-intoxicated and dedicated soul who 


had adopted India as his motherland, called 
him the good Samanitan and more than a 
blood brother to him with deeper attach¬ 
ment. He came to India as a Christian 
missionary, and teacher of St. Stephen’s 
College in Delhi. In a few years he .clashed 
with the Church dignitaries because of his out¬ 
spokenness and love of India’s tradition and 
culture. He shifted to peaceful Shanti- 
niketan of Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore. 
For the social uplift of Indians abroad he 
toured extensively in South Africa, Fiji, 
Mauritius and New Guinea a working against 
the indentured system of recruiting Indian 
labour. When an Englishman wrote a letter 
to a Lahore paper insulting India’s national 
leaders as no better than a bunch of ill-disci¬ 
plined school boys, Andrews sent a fitting 
reply. He protested against racial arrogant e 
and facilitated the appointment of Rudra as 
the principal of St. Stephen’s College. He did 
not hesitate to touch the feet of Gandhiji in 
South Africa which infuriated the whites there. 
Addressing a meeting with an unequivocal voice 
at the Albert liall, Calcutta in 1923 when 
C. R. Das gave up his princly practice at the 
Bar he thundered that nothing but ‘complete 
and perfect independance for India as against 
the soul sapping white supremacy, should be 
India’s aim, when Gandhi was not prepared 
for bis clear-cut aim not to speak of other 
leaders. He was the golden link between 
Gandhi and Tagore, A few days before his 
death Gandhi Visited him. His last word to 
Gandhiji were “Mohan I feel Swaraj is 
coming soon.’’ He was indeed a Deena 
Bandhu. 

Miss Agatha Harrison was his gift to 
India. She first came to India in 

July 1029 as a member of the Whitloy 
Commission on Labour. The turning point 
came when she met Andrews in 1931. 
Through him she came into contact with 
Gandhiji and became his emissary. She worked 
wbolc'heartedly for mutual understanding 
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between £nglfln<l and India, She often met 
knowledgeable officials and non officials for 
this purpose. She saved Sri Harelcrishna 
Mchtal) from being implicated in the murder 
of a political officer in a feudatory Stale of 
Orissa by s[)eaking to the then Viceroy and 

by arranging a meeting with the new political 
agent. 

Dr’T. Sudderland*s Monumental work 
entitled “India in Bondage and Her Right to 

Freedom” serialised by the Modern Review 
was banned by the British rulers in India. 

Mr, Edward Holton James wrote an in¬ 
teresting book on “Brown Man’s Burden in 
India”. Comrades, Hachins, Philip Sprat 
and Broadley were convicted in the Meerut 
conspiracy case of 1926 for participating in 
'Frade Union activities. During the first 
^VorId War, die Indo*German Mission headed 
by Baron V’on Henting-facilitated the estab¬ 
lishment of the provisional Government of 
Independent India in Kabul. We must re¬ 
member Mrs. Margaret Cousins ( wife of the 
Irish Poait Mr. James H, Cousins who em¬ 
braced Hinduism in later life and came to be 
known as Jayaram ), Sholinger ( a German 
lady who married Dr. U. Lakshmana Rao of 
Andhra Pradciih ), Nelli Sen Gupta ( wife of 
the Bengal leader Sri J. M. Sen Gupta )., 
Mr. Duncan Greenlees, thcosophist and edu¬ 
cationist, Samuel Evan Stokes Missionary at 
Kotagiri who married a Rajput woman 
and settled in India, Father Elwin who 
dedicated his life to the cause of the Tiibals in 
Assam and Madhya Pradesh married and 
.settled in India and Mira Bai ( Miss Slades ) 
the English-desciple of Gandhiji courted im¬ 
prisonment during successive Satyagraha 
Movements. Gandhigi called Mira Ben his 
daughter. It is a tragedy that she had to 
leave India after the dawn of freedom. Mrs. 
Jafarbhai Savitri an Irish woman was convic¬ 
ted for six years imprisonment for harbour¬ 
ing an accused involved in the Kakori Con* 


spiracy case. Mahatma Gandhi thought it 
fit to deliver his ultimatum to Lord Irwin 
before launching Salt Satyagraha of 1930 
through Mr. Reginald Reynolds. Evelyn Ray 
the American wife of Mr. M. N. Roy was like 
a .shadow to her husband and after his passing 
away she carried on' his mission till she was 
brutally murdered at Dehra Dun. The Ame¬ 
rican wife of Mr. St. Nihal Singh the great 
Journalist, wholeheartedly collaborated with 
him. Mrs. Dona Luisa Coomaraswamy—a 
s.'ivant from Argentina and widow of Dr. 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy is a great suppor¬ 
ter of our cultural traditions and national 
genius. 

Besides, Europen .'^avants like Tolstoy, 
Romain RoHand, Bernard Shaw and Gilbert 
Murray openly expressed their sympathy and 
support for our National aspirations. We 
may also recall that when the late Sir S. 
Subrahmanyam lyyer, a former Chief Justice 
of Madras, renounced his knighthood as a 
protest against the internment of Dr. Annie 
Besant and sent his famous letter about the 
Indian situation through the American The- 
osophists Mr. and Mrs. Hotchcr, who atten¬ 
ded the Adyar Gonventien, to President 
Wilson of U. S. A., Wilson took up the matter 
with Mr. Edwin Montague the then Secre¬ 
tary of State for India and became respon¬ 
sible for the famous declaration of 1917 envi* 
saging a gradual development of the self 
governing institutions with a view to bring 
about progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India. Miss. Agnes Smedly 
was van American by birth who worked as 
private Secretary to Lala Lajpat Rai in U. 
S. A. She developed great sympathy for the 
Indian cause and came to Berlin at the end 
of the first world war and joined the Indian 
revolutionary committM. She also went to 
Moscow, prepared the cate for Indian freedom 
and placed it before Lenin.. 
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During the Second World War, Preiident 
Roosevelt was in touch with the developments 
in India through his personal envoys, Philip 
and Col. Johnson and repeatedly warned 
the British Prexniei'r Mr. Churchill about , the 
consequences of denying freedom to India. 
De Valera President of Ireland and. Rev. 
Holmes Head of the Community Church in 
U. S. A., consistently and passionately espous* 
ed our claims for freedom. Dr. Hewlet John¬ 
son popularly known as the Red Dean of 
Canterbury described Mahatma Gandhi as a 

Christ like personality. During his visit to 
l^ondon Gandhiji stayed as the guest of Miss 
Muriel Lester at the Kingley Hall in the East 
End of London.British Journalists like G. F. 
Scott, Vincent Sheen, Vernon Bartlet, Kings¬ 
ley Martin, George Slocombe, H. N. Brails- 
ford, Stuart Gelder and American publicists 
like John Gunther, Louis Fischer and Pearl 
Buck espoused our national demand during 
the dark days of repression. Kingsley Martin 
used to say that in the thirties one of the 
biggest jobs he undertook was to fight for 
Indian freedom. The despatches of Brails- 
ford gave a clear and truthful picture of our 
national struggle to the British people. When 
Mahatma Gandhi went to London to attend 
the second Round Table Conference he visi¬ 
ted Mr. G. P. Seott and paid his respects. It 
was' Mr. George Slocombe that got a peace 
feeler from Gandhiji during the Sait Satya- 
graha. The writings of Vernon Bartlet and 
Kingsley Martin were always marked with 
impartiality and detachment. The des¬ 
patches of H. N. Brailsford during the suc- 
cessivi ^national struggles, were truthful and 
telling.Gandhi^i took Stuiurt Gelder into confi¬ 
dence regarding hb contemplated moves in¬ 
spite of being misunderstood by the Indian 

Journalists. John Gunther’s “Inside Asia” 
unveiled India to the world. Louis Fischer 
remained for a week with Gandhiji and when 
Lord LinlithgoWi the then Viceroy and 


Governor-General of India said that Indians 
were not fit for self government, he retorted 
that Britishers thought similarly about Ame¬ 
rica’s claim for freedom before 1776 and thus 
silenced his Lordship. Sir Daniel Hamilton 
tried to settle the Bhadralog Youth of Bengal 

in his co-operative settlement in Sundar Bans 
near Calcutta. 

Rev. Stanley Jones the American Missio¬ 
nary earnestly pleaded with Mr. Jinnah to 
give up the demand for partition of India 
quoting the experience and example of U. S. 

A. Earlier he described the Gandhi—Irwin 

Pact as an example of the workability of the 
Sermon on the Mount in mundane affairs. 

When wearing of Gandhi cap was banned 

in India and people were actually convicted 
for doing so at Guntur in 1931, Mr. Fenner 
Brockway “Later .Lord Brockway” entered 
the House of Commons with a Gandhi cup 
and challenged Wedgwood Bcnn the then 
Secretary of State for India to arrest him. 
His book on “non-cooperation in other 
lands” dealing with Satyagraha movement in 
Ireland, Egypt and Korea inspired the Indian 
public. “Economics of Khaddar” by Richard 

B. Gregg also made a deep impression on 
the Indian mind. Dr. Forrester Patton a 
noted Scotch medical missionary who founded 
Mission Hospital and Ashram at Tirupathur 

and Rev. Khaitan braved the savage Lathi 
Charge by the Indian Police during the Satya¬ 
graha movement of 1931. The instances 
are merely illustrative and not in any sense 
exhaustive. 

It is naeet and proper to recall with grati¬ 
tude and to appreciate the services of these 
Westerners who stood by India through thick 
and thin. To forget them amounts to sheer, 
ingratitude. 

They should be accorded an honoured 
place in our history. Streets and parks in our 
premier cities should be named after them 
and their statues, portraits and busts should 
be unveiled at important places.' Professional 
chairs, scholarships, prizes and medals should 
be established to perpetuate their memory and 
to inspire the coming generatiom. 
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The Moroccan “Promotion Nalionale” 

(Reproduced from the International Lnhoiir 
Review) 

The Promotion Nationole (PN) programme 
was started in Morocco in 1961 to employ— 

Rural underemployed labour for improving 
and developing the .underprivileged areas of 
the Kingdom. In view of the scarcity of both 
capital and senior grades ( administrative and 
skilled workers |, Promotion Nationale confined 
itself to work which was technically simple, 
requiring abundant labour but which would 
nevertheless improve output.' 


Under the scheme, employment is provided 
on various types of projects in half-monthly 
units of 12-day work periods. Theoretically a 
worker is not supposed to be employed for two 
successive work periods so as to spread the 
work opportunities among the unemployed. 
The worker used to receive payment of 2 
dirhams a day (/^O.I6 or plus rations of 

5 kilos of wheat a day (about the same value), 
all paid at the end of the fortnight ; in the 
middle of 1970 the division of payment was 
changed to 2.40 dirhams a day and 4 kilos of 
wheat. The wheat was provided by the United 


Table 1. “Promotion Nationale'’ ; Number of Men Employed' by Type of Work 

(in thousands) 

Agricultural development Infrastructure Social overhead capital 


Year* 

Soil improve¬ 
ment and 

Irrigation 

Road, bridges 

Streets and 

Housing 

Community 

Total 


afforestation 


and port works 

cleaning 


buildings 


1961 

7.3 

7.5 

25.1 

7.3 

— 

0.9 

48.2 

1962 

10.1 

7.8 

24.9 

2.6 

0.3 

1.3 

46.9 

1964 

11.8 

15.9 

9.1 

4.7 

l.l 

2.4 

45.1 

1965 

11.6 

13.3 

16.1 

5.4 

0.8 

0.8 

48.0 

196G 

9.3 

17.2 

37.4 

7.6 

7.6 

0.8 

80.6 

1967 

12.7 

18.8 

25.5 

3.5 

4.2 

3.4 

68.1 

1968 

16.1 

23.9 

19.2 

5.4 

1.4 

2.6 

68.6 

1969 

15.9 

22.4 

24.1 

1.6 

2.0 

1.3 

67.2 

1970 

22.0 

14.0 

27.3 

1.0 

4.6 

3,7 

72.6 

Average 13.0 

15.7 

23.2 

4.3 

2.4 

1.9 

60.6 


1. Number of reported man-days worked divided by 288, the number of work-days in 
each year. 

2. Data for 1963 are incomplete in the official records. 

3. Rows may not add exactly to totals because of rounding e rrors^ 

Sources ; Promotion Nationale : Bllon I96/-/966, for the 7ear5 1961-1965; thereafter 
each annual Alien. 
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States in the form of food aid, and the cash 
costs are borne by the Moroccan Govern¬ 
ment.* 

Table 1 recapitulates the employment pro¬ 
vided by PN in terms of man-years. The basic 
statistic for PN is the number of man-days 
worked, because ail coats are reported in terms 
of this hgure, but by dividing the total of man- 
days worked each year by 288 (i.c. 12 days 
multiplied by the 24 half-monthly periods) we 
obtain a figure in terms of man-years which 
can most readily be related to the population 
and to the labour force. This is only an 
artificial construct : because of the rules ration¬ 
ing employment, many more indfviduals than 
this will have received some work payment 
Irom PN. 

On average over the first ten years of the 
programme, about 60,000 man-years of 
employment were created each year. Nearly 
half the jobs were on work devoted to agricul¬ 
tural development, over a third on work provi¬ 
ding and improving ‘‘infrastructure" (to use 
the table’s terminology), and the remaining 
one-sixth on work building "social overhead 
capital". 

In 1968 the total economically active popu¬ 
lation was reported as being 5,575,000 (of 
whom 3,830,000 were men)." Thus, in that 
year, PN provided an annual employment 
equivalent of 1.2 per cent of the total labour 
force. Estimates of the rate of "uneinploy- 
inciit" (including ‘‘underemployment") range 
between 10 and 20 per cent ol the labour 
force, &o that PN can be said to have provided 
employment for Between 12 and 6 per cent of 
the "unemployed”. However, the benefit of 
PN is spread mbre widely than these figures 
suggest because of the rationing of the employ¬ 
ment it provides. If we assume an average of 
live employment periods per man per year*, 
then on average over one-quarter of a million 
individuals —perhaps half'of all ih« unemploy¬ 

8 


2ft 7 

ed men—will have received some payment 
from the PN programme (about 120 dirhams 
in cash plus a similar amount in wheat, 
together equivalent to about one-quarter of 
the average GNP per head). Thus while the 
impact of PN is relatively small, it is certainly 
not negligible. 

1. Royaume du Maroc, Ministere dcs 
Affaires economiques du Plan ct de la 
Formation des cadres : Plan quinquennal 
1968-1972 (Rabat, 1968), Vol. I, p. 13. 

2. Similar programmes financed by the 
World Food Programme arc also in 
operation in Morocco. These tend to be 
linked .to schemes for resettlement and 
are also making their contribution to 
raising standards of living, particularly in 
the poorer areas. See A. Dawson : 
"Food for development : the World 
Food Programme", in International 
Labour Review, Aug. 1964, pp. 99-129. 

3. Apparently the data reported in the 19G0 
population census understate the econo¬ 
mically active population owing to the 
under-reporting of unpaid female labour. 

4. There is some evidence that this estimate 
is a reasonable one. 

A Blueprint for a New Japan 
The following extracts are from a review 
by Ram K, V'epa in India Quarterly. 

There appeared in June, 1972 a book in 
Japan with the title Nippon Retto Kalzo-Ron 
which, translated into English, would read 
somewhat as A Plan for Remodelling the Japanese 
archipelago. The book became an instant best 
seller because it matched the new mood in 
Japan of u vague feeling of disquiet that 
growth by itself was not enough but that the 
"pursuit of growth” must be replaced by pro¬ 
per "utilisation of growth”. An English trans¬ 
lation of the book is now available^ and indeed 
makes fascinating reading. \ 
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What makes it particularly remarkable is 
the fact that its author, Kakuei Tanaka, soon 
after writing it became the Prime Minister of 
Japan and has a unique opportunity to trans¬ 
late his vision of a new Japan through initiat¬ 
ing sweeping changes that would solve the 
many contradictions and imbalances of super¬ 
rapid economic growth for the building of a 
more livable Japan, 54 year-old Tanaka, often 
referred to as the ‘computerised Bulldozer’ had 
sought and won the Prime Ministership against 
the ‘elders’ of his own party and may be just 
the man to re-channel the flow of population 
and economic activity in a countiy that is 
literally suffocating under its own affluence. 

But Tanaka is no novice to politics ; born 
into a rural family that had a carpentry busi¬ 
ness, Tanaka’s formal schooling never went 
beyond the elementary school. At the age of 
tiftcen; he began to work for a construction 
firm in Tokyo and by 19, started his own busi¬ 
ness which, by 1943, had become one of the 50 
largest construction firms in Tokyo. At 28, 
lie was elected to the house of representatives 
Ifoni his home town in Nigata prefecture—a 
seal which he has retained through eleven 
general elections. Tanaka has served under 
three Prime Ministers (Kishi, Ikeda and Sato) 
holding important portfolios like Finance, 
International Trade and Industry and nego¬ 
tiated the Okinawa reversion agreement with 
tiie USA. In i972, he was elected to the 
lead< rship oi the ruling Liberal Democratic 
I’arly defeating Takeo Miki (now Deputy 
Prime Minister) and Takeo Fukuda (presently 
Minister for Finance) and Masayoshi Ohira 
who is the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

As Prime Minister, Tanaka’s first act was 
to mend fences with its giant neighbour China 
and his “pilgrimage” to Peking was to make 
amends for past wrongs and to open a 

Building a new japan by Ktikuei Tanaka, 

Simul Press, Tokyo. May 1973. Y 2700. 


new chapter in Sino-Japanese relations. With 
the USA, Tanaka has adopted a tough pos¬ 
ture, his recent policy switch on Israel being 
a signal that he was no longer willing to be 
guided by Washington in matters that afiected 
national interest. His current swing through 
the South East Asian epuntries is another 
proof that Japan’s foreign policy was being 
reoriented to take greater note of the Asian 
mainland, in whose future Japan hopes to 
play a leading part. 

But most of all, Tanaka had hoped to 
concentrate on the urgent tasks that face 
Japan herself : its success story is well known 
and has been fully documented. In 1970, 
Japan overtook West Germany in the GNP to 
become the world’s third most prosperous 
nation after the USA and USSR. And yet in 
terms of per capita income, il is still SI536 
which is less than half of that of USA (S3.S97) 
and less than that of Canada (S2755), France 
(S2106), West Germany (S2339) or even UK 
fSl667). In terms of percapita stock of social 
overhead capital, Japan (S1500) is only one 

third of irSA, 5/8 of UK and 2/3 ofVt’est 
Germany. 

This is also reflected in the poor condition 
of many social utilities. The percentage of 
paved roads is only 12.7%, ranking it 57th in 
the world and certainly the lowest amongst 
the advanced nations. Japan had however 21 
million automobiles in 1972 (the second largest 
in the world) and traflic congestion is so great 
that it has been reduced to what Tanaka 
sarcastically calls the “6 miles per hour” 
society. But the large number of automobiles 
constitute a potential fire hazard besides being 
a p'rime source of pollution. So intense has 
air and water pollution become that Japan's 
famed Cherry blossoms are slowly dying and 
the tragic tale of Minamata has become a 
danger signal all over the world. 

Meanwhile, the urban areas are fast grow¬ 
ing, drawing migrants from the villages. The 
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“Tokaido mcgalapolis”—consisting of the six 
largest cities of Japan—Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe—contains 
almost 35% of the total population of the 
I ountry and, by the turn of the century, is 
expected to have about 100 million people. 
Although new bousing units arc being cons¬ 
tructed, they arc not enough for the vast 
human Hood invading the cities ; 70% of the 
apartment houses in Tokyo are still wooden 
and have common dining facilities and toilet. 
As Tanaka remarks, “it is almost impossible 
for people living in urban areas to obtain low 
cost pleasant housing”. By contrast, rural 
aieas arc losing population, it’s bright young 
people moving to the towns lured by jobs and 
the bright light of the cities. There is how¬ 
ever a ‘IJ-turn phenomenon’ where some of 
them arc returning to the villages for a “lower 
salary but better Ufe”. 

lij I'anaka’s riau for rcmoflclling Japan,. 
Indu'strinl Relocation holds the pride of place, 
sinor in his view “Industry is both the detona¬ 
tor ami the guiding force for regional develop¬ 
ment”. At present 73% of the industry is 
ronrehtrated along the Pacific Coast ; the 
Tanaka plan hopes to reduce it to 50% by 
10S5. Industry is to be moved out of the 
metropolitan areas into select areas designated 
•is ‘Reception Areas’ in North East Honshu, as 
well as Shikoku, Kyushu and Hokkaido. 
Resource-consuming industry such as iron 
steel, non-ferrous metals, petro-chcinicals and 
power can be moved to north-East and South 
West into 5 Indbstrial Parks. These areas 
where the climate is unfavourable for agricul¬ 
ture are ideally suited for large-scale industria¬ 
lisation» 

In the agricultural region will be located 
new labor-intensive industries that use little 
overheads but have high productivity in' terms 
of value added by manufacture. These are 
the light machine industries, most of electronics 


and systems industries such as medical equip¬ 
ment. household appliances and the like. 
Other industries that may be considered are 
automobiles, elevators, cranes, conveyors, 
plastic processing equipment, food processing 
equipment, watches, camera, sports goods and 
a wide range of similar products. By 1985, 
the share of the resource-consuming industries 
should drop to 20% while those of the know¬ 
ledge-intensive industry should jump to 80%, 
Tanaka would use the colder northern region 
for the big industry and the warmer southern 
areas for agriculture and light industry in 
tune with the pattern of industrial growth in 
Europe and England. 

In regard to rural industrialisation, Tanaka 
docs not favour the ‘one-villagc - one factory’ 
formula which can be a transitional step, but 
“the long range perspective demands primary 
emphasis on the focal point development 
apju'oach.’* Cities which are traditionally 
central to the region's economic activities 
could be improved to attract industrial parks 
but such cities, iccortling to him, should have 
a population of at least 250,OoO, One may 
note here the similarity to the “growth centre” 
concept advocated by many in India, except 
that Tanaka’s “focal points” are at least 10 
times bigger than the Indian “growth” centres. 
It is a matter to be considered wlicther growth 
can take place without the necessary infrastruc¬ 
ture which can only be provided where there 
is a sizeable concentration of population. 

How does one relocate industry—paiticularly 
that which is already existing in the urban 
areas ? Maharashtra had tried some years 
back to grant a package of incentives for 
industry to move from the Bombay-Thana 
region but met with little success. Tanaka’s 
plan provides for five major inducements : the 
first is to provide loans for purchasing new 
sites using the old one as a collateral (upto 
80% of its market value) at an intciest of 6.5% 
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per annum. An Industrial Rclccation and 
Coal Mining Development Corporation pro- 
s'ides the funds or even purchases the old sites 
at the market value. Secondly, the Corpora¬ 
tion provides moving costs as a loan up to 
-S500,000 at 7% interest. Thirdly, subsidy of 
S16 for 10 S(j. ft. of factory floor space is given 
to both the industry and the recipient munici¬ 
pality to be used for providing civic amenities 
such as parks, green belts, and nurseries. 
Further, an accelerated amortl/ation plan 
permits the book value of the assets at the 
time of relocation as the purchase price and 
to depreciate in full until the, move is comple¬ 
ted. Lastly, three-year grants are provided to 
local governments to compensate the loss of 
income through (ax exemptions provided to 
incoming industries. 

Central to industrial relocation is the need 
to provide rapid means of transpc>rt to outly¬ 
ing areas where new industry is to be establish¬ 
ed ; if this i.s done, distance between factory 
and market need not prove a serious obstacle. 
For this purpose, the. primary target in the 
Tanaka plan is to bring all the major areas of 
the country within one day travel of each 
other. Next is to reduce the time distances 
between Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya and other 
cities to one hour or less. The third is to 
shorten time distances between two points, in 
the region to m little as to within a prefecture. 
With the construction of super express high 
ways on the Pacific belt, the “one-day-travel 
mobility” has increased from 60 miles to 300 
miles, a five fold expansion of radius implying 
a ten-fold or 15 fold expansion of human 
activity. This has been made possible by the 
Road Law enacted in 1952 (at the instance of 
Tanaka himself), introducing the Toll system 
which marked a radical departure from the 
pre-war principle that roads should be open to 
the public free of charge. 

In 1964 the new Tokaido line opened 


between Tokyo and Osaka which completes 
the more than 500 Km. journey in just over 3 
hours. Upto 1971, the line has carried a total 
of 363 million passengers which it is estimated 
has saved 835 million raan-hours=- equivalent 
to S 1-8 million of production or, alternatively 
adding 350,000 workers to the labour force. In 
1972, the line has been extended to Okayama 
and by 1974, it is expected to be extended 
further to Hakata in northern Kyushu--a 
distance of 665 miles to be completed in six 
hours and 10 mts. Meanwhile the Japan 
National Railway (which operate the bullet 
(rain ‘Hikari’— meaning light) are working on 
a new super-express train capable of going at 
.''10 miles per hour-- nr twice the speed of 
Ilikari ! 

Apart from connecting the concentrated 
utban areas, super express railways in\ist be 
developed as tools for regional development 
by siting stations in, sparsely populated areas 
and using them as focus for development. 
These must be planned in co-ordination with 
road express w'ays both for neighbourhood 
purposc-s and the ‘truck high ways*. Roads 
must connect farming and fishing villages in 
each area on a priority basis. In addition, 
bridges are to be built connecting Honshu and 
the southern island of Shikoku ; when com¬ 
pleted, the Akashi Straits bridge connecting 
Akashi and Naruto will be the world’s largest 
suspension bridge. To handle the large volume 
of passengers (40 million) and cargo (3 miliiou 
tons) a second international Airport is being 
constructed at Narita in the C^ita Prefecture. 

Ultimately, the Tanaka plan is to make the 
urban areas more 'livable*; this requires many 
measures such as providing green belts around 
them, establishing more parks and close the 
information gap* between the city and its 
environments. It is a common practice in 
developing countries that it is easier to make a 
telephone call from Bombay to Delhi than to 
a place 100 mile away. A new information 
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and data processing system using computers 
needs to be built up enabling business to move 
out of big cities. This would also make possi* 
ble a great deal of decentralisation of adminis> 
trative process and local governments can be 
given a greater role ' in planning with .their 
access to information, not now ' available to 
tliem. Rural life can be revitalised so that 
they can share the urban prosperity and pro¬ 
vide food to the people through higlvproduc^* 
live and high-efHciency agriculture. Fiscal 
policies need to be streamlined to provide the 
underpinning for the remodelling plan. New 
tax burden on factories in congested areas will 
encourage them to move to ■ lest populated 
areas. 


Such a co-ordinated approach, Tanaka 
believes, can bring about : “a new era, a 
renaissance in which man and sunshine and 
verdant surroundings will replace big cities and 
industries as the rightful master of society...A 

society where every home is filled with 
laughter, wheic senior citizens live peaceful, 
restful lives, where the eyes of youth shine 
bright with the light of hope, .such is my 

dream for remodelling the Japanese .archi¬ 
pelago*'. It is, indeed, a fascinating vision 
and if accomplished, may well be a far greater 
miracle than what Japan has so far achieved 
on the economic front. 


A. G. GARDINER 

PHUPENDRANATII SEAL 


7'he essay is one of the important literary 
forms of this century. It was introduced in 
r.ngland by Bacon in the 16th century and was 
nurtured into maturity in the 18th and 19th 
centuries.’ The essay has, however, come to 
its own only in the twentieth century. Alfred 
George Gardiner is one of the rfiost significant 
essayists who have enriched the English essay 
as an art form. 

A. G. Gardiner is a delightful essayist. 
Under the pen name, Alpha of the Plough, he 
has regularly contributed to The Daily News, 
The Manchester Evening, The Glasgow 
Citizen and The Star. He was a journalist 
and was the editor of the Daily News. The 
essays which Gardiner contributed to the Star 
under his pen name were subsequently collect¬ 
ed in his prose works entitled “Leaves in the 
AVind“, “Pebbles on the Shore”, “Windfalls” 


and “Many Furrows”. It is interesting to 
I note how the idea of the choice of his pen 
* name came to Gardiner when he was asked by 
the editor of the Star to contribute his essays 
to the journal. Gardiner writes ; There at 
the head of the Plough flames the great star 
that points to the pole. I will hitch my little 
wagon to that sublime image. I will be Alpha 
of the Plough”. 

The charm of Gardiner is the charm of 
personality. In his essay he is emphatically 
himself. To dip into his essays is to get surely 
an intimate glimpse of his mind—his likes and 
dislikes. In essays like “In Praise of Walking", 
“On Early Rising” and “On Being Idle” we 
find reflected the characteristics of his mind. 
In “In Praise of Walking” Gardiner writes of 
the spontaneous joy of free walking. The 
essay bears the unmistakable stamp of bis 
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pleasant personality. While reading the essay 
one is reminded of llazlitt’s “On Going a 
Journey” and Stevenson’s “Walking Tours”. 
The opening lines describe the author’s journey 
from Keswick on lake Derwent-water. While 
walking Gardiner wants a companion by his 
side. He is one with Lawrence Sterne who 
said : “(j'ivc me a companion by the way if it 
he only to remark how the shadows lengthen 
as the sun declines”. As we enter into the 
details of the description we become acquaint¬ 
ed with Gardiner’s wide reading of the 18th 
and 19th century writers. This essay, like his 
other essays, brings out Gardiner's love of 
quotations. We share his views when he says 
♦ hat cut and dried programmes make one tied 
to time-table and thus mars the joy of free 
walking. Rightly docs he say : “For one of 
the joys of walking is the sense of freedom it 
gives you”. I.ikc mo.st other familiar essayists, 
t Jardincr is'also a lesser kind of poet. He 
feels hew cvejy track can he the path of 
ailventure .nid the stteam tumbling dowm the 
mount,*in side can be one’s wine cup. 
Gardiner's romantic longing to come out into 
the l.ip ol N.iture has been finely expressed in 
thr cy.ijy. Gardiner loves Lakeland as it is 
‘‘the most exquisite cabinet of beauties”. lie 
de«ires that one must not ride through it to 
taste its magic. Like Wordsworth he could 

think that one shculd rather walk through 
Lakeland with a mind that watches and 
lecfives. The essay "On Larly Rising” also 
reveals how Gardiner has the soul of a poet 
w'ho has a passion for the dawn, the dew on 
the gras.s and “the early pipe of half-awaken- 
cd birds”. Through the personal sensation 
and emotion which the essay reflects, 
Gardiner’s poet’s mind peeps. In lines as 
these what a beautiful picture his brush of 
memory presents: “I saw the sunrise. A beam 
of light invisible to the cast, had pierced the 


clouds and struck the mountains in the west. 
It seems to turn them to molten gold, and as 
it moved along the black mass it was as though 
a vast torch was setting the world aflame”. 
In the essay “On Being .Idle” we find that bis 
sensitiveness to the appeal of Nature is great 
indeed. Here he luxuriates in the feeling of 
lying on the grass while the sun shines and the 
blossoms fall at the feet like summer’s snow. 

Beauty shines in the humour which per¬ 
vades may of Gardiner’s essays. His humour 
as revealed in “On Early Rising” bears often 
the stamp of Charles Lamb’s humour. The 
humour arises out of his quaint fancies and 
whims. Gardiner writes : “No words can 
express the secret satisfaction with which I 
wake and realize that I haven’t to get up”. 
Gardiner’s humour lies in the paradoxical 
senses pervasive in the essay. He prai.ses 
early rising and yet speaks in favour of himself 
W'ho is a sluggard and lies down in bed for 
hours after the dawn. Essays like “On 
Writing an Article”, *‘On Habits”, “On Being 
Idle”, “On a Painted Pace”, and “A Night’s 
Lodging ’ and “On the Pop Note”, show how 
CJardincr can be gay, Hghl-hcartccl and 
humourous. We find here his ability to hold; 
bis readers to laughter. But his laughter, 
ho^vcver, unlike that of Charles Lamb rarely 
trembles on the verge of tears. Gardiner’s 
description of his struggling with a pillow, a 
bolster and a bed in “A Night’s Lodging” is 
realty amusing. Amusing enough is the 
anecdote in “On Being Idle”. In it an old 
gentleman has been narrated to tell his young 
grandson what would happen when he was 
gone. The young grandson looked up and 
said : “When you are gone, grand-father shall 
1 be at the funeral ?” Gardiner comments 
that the devastating question of the child pre¬ 
vented his grand-father from discussing the 
issue any more. 

Gardiner can be meditative too. But 
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never are his essays burdened with weighty 
wisdom. He remains delightful even when he 
meditates on life in essays like **On Possession” 
“The Golden Age”, “On Fear” and “On 
Courage”. In “On Fear” Gardiner says “It 
is the imaginative people who suflTer most”. 
In “The Golden Age” he says that happiness 
is a personal affair, not an affair of time, place 
or condition. Such reflections show how 
Gardiner can alto write with seriousness and 
wisdom. He trests questions on ethics in “On 
Courage” and “On Keyhole Morals”. 

The essay entitled “W. G.” it a unique 
creation of Gardiner. The essay is marked by 
an element of story. We know how stirring 
has been the news of the death of W. G. to the 
author. As the news breaks in upon him a 
world of darkness ei»hrouds his mental 
horizon. Gardiner is reminded ol the cheer¬ 
ful world where he and W. G. used to be 
happy. I'he essay unfolds the author’s grief at 
ihe death of \V. <his favourite crickctcr .nid 


at the same time reveals his love for cricket 
and delight in the world of sunshine. 

Gardiner’s love of animals has been clearly 
expressed in such essays as “All About a Dog”, 
“On Cats and Dogs”, and “Chum”. His 
love of animals recalls simitar love of animals 
of other essayists of this century like Katharine 
Wilson and £. V. Lucas. 

Thus the store of Gardiner is inexhaustible. 
His style is as graceful as his personality is 
delightful. He looks at men and life; but 
nowhere he is hard and obtrusive. Marked 
by an extreme simplicity, Gardiner’s essays 
reveal that they stand for what is pleasant and 
joyful in life. 

Gardiner is one of the great inheri¬ 
tors of the glorious tradition of the r.nglish 
essay. The loose sallies of his mind, which his 
essays arc, arc of great appeal to the modern 
reader who in his onward rush of life, finds 
little time for the leisurely enjoyment of 
litei'.rture. 




THE CULT OF SOMA 

DR. AMAL SARKAR 


According to the traditional belief in 
India, which is shared by almost all parts of 
the world, water is the best drink because it 
is the main sustenance of life (paniyain prani- 
nab pranab). In the Rigveda^ water is described 
as nectar (amrita) and a remedy (bbesbaja). 
The other name of water is life because a 
dying man wants no other drink but water. 
The Ramayana^ says that when Rama was in 
exile, water served as his only means of 
subsistence at night. The demon Kalandha 
advised him to take the water of the Pampa 
lake from a lotus leaf because coming in such 
contact water would taste delicious and 
become pleasantly cool. At this age, drinking 
water, to remain pure, was nsually drawn 
from springs and sometimes from rain and 
pollution of it was regarded a sin equal to 
that of poisoning people. Besides water, 
honey and mtlk were popular drinks but 
these were, so to say, tight or soft drinks. 
But by drinking habit the use of liquor was 
generally meant as it is meant today. From 
this respect, although the Vedic Aryans used 
lo enjoy many kinds of drink, their principal 
driuki was Soma. The Soma plant grew on 
the mountains, and it was brought specially 
from Mujavat or Mujavaata, as is referred to 
in the Rigveda-^, Because of the exhilirating 
power of this liquid, Soma became very popu¬ 
lar with the Rig vedic people. It became so 
very popular that a whole book, the 9th 
Mandala of the Rigveda, and SiX hymns in 
other Mandalas were devoted to the praise of 
the kiu^ of plants, who has been, at some 
places, dethed. The simple»minded Aryan 


people, whose whole religion was a worship 
of wonderful powers and phenomena of 
nature, had no socner perceived that the 
juice extracted from this plant had the power 
to elevate man’s spirits than they found in it 
something divine and began to address it in 
terms of adoration and reverence.* Other 
drinks like milk honey were and also favourite 
to the Vedic people, but they remained in the 
back-ground and were nothing more than 
ordinary drinks. Soma, by virtue of its quality 
and power, became the most popular drink 
and as it had a religions flavour it could weave 
a colt of its own, a cult which was quite 
analogous to the Haoma cult of the Eastern 
Iranians.'^ The plant was prepared for use 
by being pounded with stones or in a mortar. 
Seven women used to squeeze the Soma with 
their fingers and sing a song , in its praise 
during the process.*^ The juice, the colour 
of which is described as brown (babhru)^ 
tawny (hari) or ruddy (aruna), was pressed in 
very large quantities and was stored in jars 
or wooden tubs. It had a fragrant smell, and 
was sweet and delicious in taste.' The juice 
was someumes mixed with curds (dadhyasir), 
grain (gavasir) or milk (Yavasir) to improve in 
taste. The Plyuda^ calls it pure, puritylng 
aod the most heavenly nectar. Soma was to 
be used on all religious cccasious and as 
such it was regarded as pure and sanctifying. 
So much essentially was felt for the beverago 
that the Rigvedic Aryans believed that 
Indra, the king of batt es, strengthened only 

by the deep draughts of Soma, could advance 
boldly with bis companions. And on the 
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eve oi tMltle^ during the Rigvedic time, it 
seemed to have been a custom %rith the 
warriors to divide the Soma among themselves 
and drinh it for excitement, (cf. the taking 
of Hasstsh by those who commit assassination 
or strong liquor by the army in general in 
modern days before an attack). Besides 
Indra, Vata, the wind>god, arises early in the 
morning to drink the Soma and leads in the 
dawn. Yama and Agni, at the celebration of 
the anniversary of a man’s death, are sum- 
Looned to funeral fcMt to the food and to the 
prised Soma. 

Besides Soma, another beverage of tltr 
Vedir period was Sura. Although thii 

intoxicating liquor, prepared from fermented 
ha/ley ur paddy distillation, was a 

popular drink, it was generally con¬ 
demned in the Rigveda <* Under its influence 
men were found to ctrmoiil sins and crimes.^ 
Sura was the drink of men in Salha, and 
gave rise to brawls. 11 was, as opposed to 
Soma, essentially a drink of ordinary life. 
I'hat is to sav, Sura had no concern with 
religious life of the people which Soma had 
always had. Drinking Sura was regarded as 
one of the seven sins forbidden by the Vedas. 
The Brahmanas usually avoided drinking 
and good kings like Asvapati proudly 
declared that there was no drunkard in 
their iciogdoms.The picture i» somewhat 
different in the succeeding ages* In the 
Alharvaveda*’and the Brahmanas'- Sura is 
mentioned as a reward for performance of 
sacrifices and the Kshatriyas were generally 
in the habit of drinking Sura. Thdirc were 
other drinks also like Palsta'*, Pari€ruta ( pre¬ 
pared from flowers or by fermenting certain 
gr^ses), l^itala (a sweet drink prepared from 
cereals), Maiara (a mixture of rice)> and 
Syamaka (with grass & parched barley), 
referred to in the Yojurveda. 

As is apparent from different sources we 
tee that in the periods following the Indian 

9 


people were in the habit of drinking and the 
statement of Opintus Gontins, nippprted by 
Cranford, that the Indians drink no intoxi¬ 
cating liquor, does not bold good.'* During 
the Smriti period the Kshatriyas and the 
Vaisyas were allowed to drink Sura, made 
from molastcs or grapes although the 
Brahtnanas are forbidden to any kind of 
drink. Medhatithi observes that death is 
the penalty for any intentional drinking of 
wine made from rice-flour, the drinking of 
which is permitted to Sudras.'^ The 
Kathasarltsa^ara (c. il.th cent. A.D.) says 
that on all festive occasions like marriages the 
attendants drank themselves to intoxication.'*' 
The Vikramai'rkadevacharita(c, 1076-1126 A.D.) 
refers to women in a king’s train freely 
indulging in drinks.'' lit Manosoilasa we see 
it to be the duty of the king to entertain bis 

wives with wines and .spirits on the happy 
occasions of marriages.''^ 

Going back to the Ramayana age we 
know that the Rakshashas, both men and 
women, were very much addicted to drink, 
The art of distillation was also well known 
during this period, as can be gleaned from the 
term Krita-sura. Manda was the name given 
to the spirituous part of the liquor of the time 
prepared from hogweed, ground with the 
pieces of dates and them distilled. Drunkards 
extalled this drink as a grief dispelling 
draught (Sarvasoka^vinasini). There are also 
references wherein we see beautiful damsels 
serving Havana with wine in golden goblets 
Sugriva celebrated his extraordinary foi tune 
by giving himself upto wine, women and song 
(Wein, Weib, und Gesung). Hanuman once 
witnessed a ponabhumi (tavern) of Ravana 
where there was the busy haunt of people, 
drinking wine from earthen pots. But the 
Aryas like Rama, Lakshmana, Vasishtha, 
Bbaradvaja and other condemned drinking 
which was included among tne ten vices, lu 
the Mahabharata, Arjuna and Krishna are 
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deicribed a> taking wine and exhausted and out in difTerent periods. In the Vedic age, 


the Yadavas were kilted in a drunken brawl. 
Even virtuous ladies tike Sudishna drank 
wine. At the same time, drinking was classed 
among the five most hcenious crimes."* From 
the Buddhist sources it is learnt that King 
Pradyota drank for thsee days continuously 
when Vatsaraja Udayana was brought alive. 
The followers of Buddha and Ntahavira were 
allowed to use wine in cases of illness. Re- 
fering to the dipinking habit of people of the 
Mauryan period Megasthencs gays that all 
Indians drank at the religious ceremonies.-" 
There was a superintendent of liquors 
(suradhyaksha) and tnanufactuie of wine was a 
state monopoly. Panini (c. 5th cent. B.C.) 
states that drinking was common and the 
ingredients were caMed Asava.-' Wine was 
even served to women when a bride arrived 
at tlie bridegroom’s place. He refers to two 
(ommon varieties of wine, Kalika and Avada* 
tika and Adura was taken to be a substitute 
for Soma. The Mahabhashya (c. 2nd cent.B.C.) 
says that the belief was that a Brahmana 
woman who indulged in drinking would be 
deprived of her husband’s company in the 
next horld. Charaka (c. Ist cent. A. D.) 
regards drinking as pleasing, digestive, nor- 
wtthing and providing intelligence. In the 
Molavikogaimitro, a work of Kalidasa (ci 100 
B.C. to 450 A.D.), Iravati indulges in drink* 
ing. Indumati, tae queen of Aja, liked to 
recciN'c wine from the mouth of her husband. 
Kumarila mentions that in Ahichchhatra and 
Mathuna even Brahmana women indulged in 
drinking. During the post Gupta period, 
according to Rajasekhara, the general practice 
among toe ladies of the south was to drink 
wine after partaking pepper and betel- 
leaves.- 

Notwithstanding the popularity of drinking 
its darker side was never denied and its evil 
effects, both on mind and body, were pointed 


has been already referred to, drinking was 
often condemned as leading to quarrels and as 
sending men from the path of virtue. Absti¬ 
nence from liquor was always associated with 
a pious and saintly life during the epic 
period. The Dharma-sastras or Smritis (c. 
6th to 3rd cent. B.C.) regarded drinking as a 
heinous crime. According to Kautilya (c. 4th 
cent. B.C.) the effects of drunkenness are loss 
of wealth, insanity, absence of conciousness, 
loss of knowledge, friends and even life 
Sukraniii condemns excessive drinking and 
lays down that one should not visit liquoi 
houses nor should he sell liquor. Somadeva 
(c. 10th cent. A.D.) is against drinking be¬ 
cause according to him drunkards are 
generally liars. That is to say, in ancient and 
medieval India although drinking was fairly 
common, as it is today, it was looked down 
upon and there were laws and strictures tc 
prohibit this habit. 

1. 107.7. 

2. 11.50.48. 

3. IX. 18.1. *Pori suvano giris/nhah (tavitre 
Soma akshah, Bhadesbu sarvatha osi.’ 

4. It is interesting to note that the Aytee: 
worshipped gods of agove, aloe and othei 
intoxicants and of Pulque. In th< 
Izcalli feast, ten and twelve-year old boy 
and girls, adorned with caps of colomet 
feathers, drank pulque and danced (cf 
the Roman feast relating to Baccus 
god of wine). The Gonds, an Indiat 
tfibe, worship the Mahua tree \Boss/( 
latlfoUa) from the coroka tubes of whic! 
it is distilled. According to Greek au 
thorities (Me.Crindle, p-126), pain 
fruit was used in preparing liquors. 

5. Cf. the translations of Yaguas I and lO b] 
Gcldner ; Plutarch tries to reproduci 
'itaoma’, the regular form of the Sanskri' 
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Soma. See also Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. V, p-259. 

6. Rv, IX, 66-8. 

7. IX. 110.18. 

8. It may have been, as EggHiij; and Whitney 
think, a kind of beer or aie. (Jeldner 
renders it ‘brandy’ (Ved. Ind., II, 438* 
59). 

9. VII. 86. 6. 

10. Chhandogya Upanishad, V. 11. 5. 

11. IV. 34. 6. 

12. Aitareya Brohmana, XXXVI, 4, 


13. Some identified it with Soma, bein^g 
offered to the gods. 

14. Sketches, Vo I-1, p-HO. 

15. Mttnu, XI, 93-4. 

16. LIX, p.i70r. 

17. XI, 44-68. 

18. IV, 1329. 

19. Acc. to Maiiu (X, 225) the drinking of 

spirituous liquor is a mahepataka (mortal 
sin). 

20. McCrindlc, p.27. 

21. Arthasastra, III, 1. 126. 

22. Karpuratnanjari, IV, 6. 


Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


Judicial Uccisions in the Held of Labour Law 

(Reproduced from the International Labour 
Review) 

The Decisions summarised below were 
^n>ong those which came to the attention of 
the International Labour Office during the 
period from September 1971 to August 1972. 
BELGIUM 

An undertaking was prosecuted for not 
paying to its workers the special rates due 
under legislation for overtime regularly work¬ 
ed on Saturdays. In its defence, the under¬ 
taking referred to economic difficulties and 
argued that the workmen had agreed to forgo • 
the overtime payments in question. 

The Court held that the offence had been 
committed. Economic difficulties and the 
agreement of the workmen could not justify 
non-compliance with statutory requirements. 
ARGENTINA 

In a claim for P*y anhua) 

bonus, the question at issue was whether the 


parties to the employment • contract could 
provide for a higher daily wage in lieu of such 
entitlement*. 

•The Court held tliat any such provision 
was null and void. Workers were entitled to 
holidays and to an annual bonus in conformity 
with the statutory requircipents, even if the 
daily Wage paid was higher than that provided 
for in the collective agreement. To apply in 
such a case the principles of the Civil Code, 
regarding freedom to contract would jeopar¬ 
dise the whole structure of labour legislation. 
SPAIN 

In a claim for compensation for termina¬ 
tion of contract, it was argued by the under¬ 
taking that -a contract had never come into 
being, since the claimant had not signed the 
proposed agreement, while the signatory on 
behalf of the employer liad no authority to 
bind him. 

The Court found that the claimant had in 
fact worked for the undertaking for over three 
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years. It held that an employment contract 
mutt be deemed to exist between a worker who 
provides his labour and an employer who 
accepts it. Where there is no written or oral 
agreement, the conditions of employment are 
determined by relevant laws or regulations, or 
by the custom's of the area. A written agree¬ 
ment was only required in particular prescrib¬ 
ed cases. Generally, a defect as to form could 
not aficct the validity of employment 
contracts. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

A shipyard worker had been away from 
work because of illness for 18 months and was 
still unfit for work when the shipyard was 
closed. The employers gave him a month^s 
notice of termination of employment, but did 
not give him redundancy pay. An industrial 
tribunal of first instance justified such non¬ 
payment on the ground that the contract of 
employment had been terminated by “frustra¬ 
tion" because of prolonged incapacity. 

On appeal, it was held that there was an 
entitlement tc» redundancy pay. The contract 
of employment would be frustrated if the 
employee's incapacity were of such a nature 
that further perform|ncj; of the contract would 
either be impossible or be something radically 
different from that agreed upon. Where the 
contract provided fur sick pay, there could not 
he frustration il the employee appeared likely 
to return to work within the period in which 
it was payable ; the converse was not necessa¬ 
rily true. Where the employee occupied a key 
post w hich had to be filled on a permanent 
basis if absence was prolonged, it was easier to 
infer frustration than where, as in this ease, 
the employee was one of many in the same 
category. A relationship of long standing, ns 
in this case, was not so easily destroyed as a 
short one. There was no medical evidence 
that the claimant was permanently incapacita¬ 
ted. 


UNITED STATES 

An airline made it a condition of hiring, 
or retaining stewardesses that they be un¬ 
married ; there was no analogous rule for 
male cabin staff. The Et^ual Employment 
Opportunity Commission held that this consti¬ 
tuted discrimination on the ground of sex, in 
violation of the Civil Rights Act, 1964. 

The Court upheld the determination of the 
Commission. The condition would be valid 
only if it reflected an inherent quality reasona¬ 
bly necessary to satisfactory performance of the 
duties of the job. The sole reason specifically 
offered was that there had been complaints by 
husbands about their wives’ working schedu¬ 
les ; this was clearly insuflScient as an indicator 
of employee competence. The .^ct moreover 
called for individual treatment of employees ; 
a blanket provision prohibiting marriage un¬ 
justifiably punished a large class of prospective, 
otherwise qualified and competent employees. 
The marital status of stewardesses could not 
be said to afl'ect individual women’s ability to 
create the proper climate of comfort and 
security for passengers; passenger preference 
for single stewardesses did not provide a valid 
reason for the rule. There was no direct, 
rational or reasonably limited connection 
between the nomarrtage condition and job 
performance. 

Change of place of work 

INDIA 

A workman who had been employed for 30 
years in one branch of a textile firm wae dii- 
ogtiased when he refuse to accept transfer to 
another branch in another locality. A labour 
court awarded him damages. Before the High 
Court, the employer contended that an em¬ 
ployer was entitled to transfer his employees. 

The Court upheld the decision of the 
labour court. Whether a right to transfer was 
implicit in the contract of employment depen-' 
ded on the particular nature of the employ- 
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ment. While such a right had been found to 
eaist in the case of banks, there was no evi* 
dent;e of its applicability to ordinary commer¬ 
cial establishments, particularly in the case of 
persons employed in subordinate positions. 
No unavoidable reasons for the transfer had 
been shown to exist. There was also no 
evidence of a practice to transfer in the 
business. 

BELGIUM 

A worker ceased to ‘offer her services to her 
employer after the undertaking had moved to 
a new location in the same city. The journey 
to the new location was longer and more 
rouiplicated than to the old one, but there 
were cfheient means of transport. In these 
circumstances the Court of first instance 
(ound that the worker bad broken her contract 
of employment. On appeal, it was argued 
that the change of location was a unilateral 
modification of an essential provision of the 
employment contract and that the employer 
had thus broken the contract. 

The appeal was dismissed. In contempo¬ 
rary society the growth and movement of 
undertakings had made commuting of the 
workforce normal ; indeed it was a factor 
contributing to the stability of employment, 
fiiven current transport facilities, a require¬ 
ment that the worker travel to work could not 
be regarded as a violation of hit rights ai lung 
as that travel was within normal limits, 

ITALY 

In the course of his employment, a worker 
was assigned to less responsible functions, with 
less remuneration. When he subsequently left 
the employment, he sought to obtain the 
difference between that remuneration and the 
remuneration originally agreed. 

The Court held that a worker was entitled 
to the remuneration corresponding to the work 
actually carried out, even if his qualifications 
w'ere higheri Where the work assigned to him 


was changed in the interest of the undertaking 
he bad two possible courses of action. He 
could leave the employment at the time of the 
modification, and receive termination compen¬ 
sation at the rate of pay received hitherto. 
Alternatively, he could continue in employ¬ 
ment, at the lower rate of pay ; in such case, 
he was deemed to have accepted the change in 
conditions. 

ARGENTINA 

The question at issue in this case was 
whether a change in working hours resulting 
from the introduction of shift w'ork entitled a 
worker to regard his contract as terminated 
and to claim compensation. 

The Court', confirming the decision of a 
lower court, held, by a majority, that it did 
not. The employer could vary working condi¬ 
tions in the interest of the organisation of the 
undertaking. In doing so, he acted at his 
discretion ; a worker could contest the 
employer’s decisions only where they were 
abusive because they caused actual or poten¬ 
tial damage, or interfered with the worker's 
privacy. It was for the worker to show that 
his interests had been prejudiced. No such 
proof had been brought in this case. , 

JAPAN 

A shipbuilding company until 1966 had a 
rule of compulsory rctiramcnl for women 
workers at 25 years of age. In 1966, by a 
memorandum attached to the collective 
agreement applicable to the undertaking, this 
rule was replaced by the principle of automa¬ 
tic resignation on marriage ; a proviso to the 
principle made it possible for women in certain 
circumstances (ability screening, etc.) to 
remain on a yearly basis until the birth of the 
first child. A woman worker who was dis¬ 
charged when th^ contract current at the time 
of the birth of her first child expired sued to 
obtain reinstatement and payment of back 
wages. She argued that automatic retirement 
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of women on marriage or childbirth constitu¬ 
ted discrimination on the ground of sex, in 
violation of the equal rights provisions of the 
Constitution and the Labour Standards Law, 
and that there were no reasonable grounds for 
unequal treatment. The employer argued 
that retirement on marriage or childbirth was 
a general practice; that work performance 
deteriorated after marriage; and that the 
auxiliary use made of women in the workforce 
made it undesirable, in relation to a wage 
structure based on seniority, to keep them in 
the undertaking for a long time. 

The Court held that the memorandum 
provisions constituted discrimination on the 
ground of sex. Discharge based thereon was 
thus contrary to the Constitution and the 
l^abour Standards Law. It was also contrary 
to the provisions of the Civil Code concerning 
public order and morality. Finally, the com¬ 
pulsory retirement system denied women tlje 
realisation of the right of maternity, in viola¬ 
tion of the Labour Standards Law. 

ARGENTINA 

Grounds for termination of employment 
recognised as valid by relevant legislation 
include the lack of work for reasons beyond 
the control of the employer. In this cjwc . a 
number of workers were dismissed by a textile 
undertaking, the sales of which had drastically 
diminished, which bad cancellations of orders, 
and which accordingly had accumulated subs¬ 
tantial stocks. 

The Court held the dismissal to be unjusti¬ 
fied. The decline in sales and the cancellation 
of orders had been due to delays in delivery 
and to problems of quality and of terms of 
credit. All these were circumstances within 
the control of the undertaking, and the result¬ 
ing economic diffieulties could accordingly not 
be said to be beyond the control of the 
employer. 


ENGLAND 

Two workers who had in 1962 and 1963 
been employed under compressed air condi¬ 
tions, in the construction of a tunnel under the 
sea, subsequently developed necrosis of the 
bones. Such necrosis was known to be one 
form of decompression sickness. They claimed 
damages from the employer on the ground 
that their injuries were due to negligence and 
breach of statutory duly of the employer. 

To establish the causal relationship between 
any negligence or breach of statutory duty 
and their physical condition, the plaintiffs had 
to show how that physical condition was 
brought about. This was controversial ; in 
particular, medical advice was not unanimous 
on the question whether it was caused, like 
the more short-term forms of decompression 
sickness -such as “the bends", by nitrogen 
bubbles in the blood, which are more likely to 
occur when decompression is too rapid. Tlic 
Court, after pointing out that, for purposes of 
a civil action, the balance of probabilities was 
decisive, found that it was so caused. 

As regards the responsibility of the 
employer for not taking adequate steps to 
prevent the hazard, the Court considered it 
under two beads. First, there existed statutory 
regulations, including a decompression table. 
The Court found that the employer had been 
in violation of these regulations on several 
counts : the attendants of the man-lock used 
for decompression did not have sufficient 
competence ; the door of the man-lock leaked, 
which accelerated decompression decompre¬ 
ssion was not always carried out in accordance 
with the statutory table. Second, there was 
common law liability if, according to the state 
of knowledge at the time, the employer failed 
to ensure that the periods and rates of decom¬ 
pression were adequate to reduce the risk of 
bone lesion to a minimum. The Court found 
that it was by 1962 common|laiowledge among 
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those concerned with and particularly those 
in charge of compressed air tunnelling both 
that bone necrosis was a hazard and that the 
statutory decompression table was inadequate. 
It was the duty of an employer to take reaso¬ 
nable steps to keep up to date his knowledge 
of developments and discoveries which might 
reveal sources of danger to his workmen ; in 
this case he had either failed to keep abreast 
of current knowledge or alternatively failed to 
give it due weight. 

Substantial damages were awarded. 
ENGLAND 

This was a claim for damages by a worker 
whose hearing was injured as a result of the 
noise to which he was regularly exposed at 
work. It was slated that noise amounted to 
about 11 S'120 decibels, 90 decibels being 
normally regarded as the tolerable limit. The 
question before the Court was whether the 
employer had been lacking in his duty to take 
reasonable care ; incidentally the Court 
accordingly had to consider the elements 
(.onstituting reasonable care. 

The Court awarded dainagesv It found 
that the employer stocked earplugs, but only in 
two sizes out of live or possibly seven ; the 
worker was given the choice of size. 'I’he 
Court accepted expert evidence that the 
selection of a suitable earplug required some 
form of supervision and therefore held that 
in regard to the supply of plugs, the employer 
was it) breach of his duty to take reasonable 
care, ■ The Court further accepted expert 
evidence that adequate protection against the 
noise could only be given by ear muffs. It 
considered an argument on behalf ol the 
employer that, even if muffs had been supplied, 
the worker would probably not have worn 
them ; in this regard it held that in cases such 
as this one, in which the dar.ger was far from 
obvious and the rcgiulting injury both serious 
and inyidious, much more was required than 


mere provision of a safeguard and the 
employer’s duty would include taking steps by 
propaganda and persuasion to see that ear- 
muffs were used. On this score also, therefore, 
the employer was in breach of his duty to 
take reasonable care. On the other hand, the 
employer was not negligent in failing to 
arrange for testing the man’s hearing by 
audiometry; an employer’s duty to take 
reasonable care did not involve taking steps 
to find out whether a workman's hearing was 
being affected. 

SPAIN 

A worker drowned while bathing in a 
nearby river- during a work break. The ques¬ 
tion at issue was whether bis death could be 
regarded as arising out of and in thr course of 
his employment. 

The Supreme Court, reversing the decision 
of a court of first instance, held that it could 
be so regarded. The fatigue, dirt and skin 
irritations resulting from the unloading of a 
truck-load of cement on a very hot day had 
made it desirable—though not necessary-'-for 
the workers to use the break for rinsing them¬ 
selves in the river. Therefore, while there was 
no direct causal relationship between the 
work and the accident since the worker was 
not at work or at the worksite^ the work 
created the occasion for the accident. 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

A contract of employment established in 
1957 indicated that the employee, on attaining 
the age of retirement, would be entitled to a 
pension of 50 per cent of his most recent 
wages. Subsequently the employer issued 
pension regulations, which provided for a 
maximum pension of 100 DM per month. 
T^t maximum represented less than half of 
what the employee was entitled to obtain 
under his contract of employment. On reach¬ 
ing the age of retirement he accordingly sued 
for the full amount. The employer argued 
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that profits had considerably declined, and 
that, the decrease was accordingly warranted. 

The Court found in favour of the 
employee. It held that in certain circum* 
stances an employer could unilaterally refuse 
or diminish contractual pensions by reference 
to economic circumstances, but that these 
circumstances were very limited. Such pensions 
could be wholly or partially denied if and as 
long as the existence of the undertaking was 
jeopardised by their continued payment ; 
since they were paid out of the income of the 
undertaking, it was tacitly assumed in any pro* 
uuise that the undertaking continued to be 
able to pay. At the same time the employer, 
given the importance of a pension for main¬ 
tenance, had to make the greatest efforts to 
continue payment. Conversely the pensioner 
must limit his claims, in his own interest as 
well as that of other pensioners and workers, 
if the survival ot the undertaking were at stake. 
However, this remained true only as long as 
the undertaking could, with the aid of the 
pensioners, be kept on a sound basis ; once 
this was no longer possible, pensioners could 
pursue their claims to the full, in the same 
way as othet* creditors. Whether these parti¬ 
cular circumstances existed in any given case 
must be shown to the satisfaction of the Court: 
evidence must include an independent econo¬ 
mic evaluation, and a plan for economic 
improvement, as well as a social plan showing 
how the burdens were being shared between 
active workers and pensioners. 

Human Rights 

Indian Quarterly has published on article on 
“The Untied Nations and Human Rights” 
which we repoduce partly : 

International concern with human rights 

as enshrined in the U. N. Charter is not a 

/ 

modern innovation. It is “heir to all the 
great historic movements for man’s freedom, 
to the enduring elements in the tradition of 


natural law and natural rights and in the 
most of the world’s great religions and philo¬ 
sophies, and to the findings of contemporary 
science about the inter-relations of simple 
respect'for human dignity and other individual 
and community values”. In fact, the phrase 
‘Human Rights, ’as it is used now-a-days, 
is nothing but a “twentieth century name for 
what has been, traditionally known as Natural 
Rights or in a more exhilarating Phrase the 
Rights of Man. 

During mordern times, the concept of 
human right was mainly evloved and used as 
an instrument of revolt against the oppression 
of authoritarian regimes. ‘Rights of Man ' 
became the slogan of ibe revolutionaries and 
attempts were made to fix up the minimum 
rights that could be demanded by all citizens, 
by the very fact of being human from the gov¬ 
ernments that ruled them. However, during 
the period before the First World War, such 
attempts remained to a great extent “spasmo¬ 
dic and unorganised.” It was only after that 
war that international activity concerning 
human rights was given an institutionalized 
r*rm. 

It is true that the framers of the Covenant 
of the league of Nations did not expressly in¬ 
clude any provision on human rights and the 
subject was alto of no'particular importance at 
the Versailles Conference. But general concern 
was ventilated directly by a number of actions 
taken at that time, viz.,the conclusion of the 
minority Treaties, the establishment of the 
International Labour Organization and the 
Mandates system. However, with Hitler's rise 
to power, the inefiTectiveaess of such feeble 
steps was thoroughly exposed. They provided 
no protection against racial intolerance and 
persecution of minority community perpetua¬ 
ted, by the Nazi regime. The atrootoui racial 1 
extermination bf the Jews in Germany just I 
before and during the Second World' War] 
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convinced many people that human rights and 
fundamental freedoms be treated as world 
problem if international peace, security and 
justice were to be achieved. President Roo¬ 
sevelt expressed this alarming concern in his 
annual message to the> Congress on January 6, 

1^41. He envisaged : “.in the future days, 

which we seek to make secure, we look for¬ 
ward to a world grounded upon four essential 
human freedoms. (1) freedom of speech and 
expression, (2) freedom of every person to 
worship CJad in his own way, (2) freedom from 
want, and (4) freedom from fear." These 
Wcedoms were given general endorsement in 
in the Atlantic Charier (1*?4I) and the Dccla- 
lallon by the f’nited Nations of .)anuaiy 1942 
and they were accepted by the to and Alliance 
as one ol their war aims. 

At the initial phase of the chatiiug of the 
t' N (’harter, little attention was given to the 
<|uestion oriiuman rights. The Dumbarton oaks 
piopusais contained only a passing reference to 
the promotion of human rights as an ob jective 
of the United Nations. It was perhaps beca¬ 
use the war had not yet ended and the dele¬ 
gates assembled at Dumbarton oaks were 
iiialnly interested in making an ctfcctive 

organisation which could guarantee peace and 
security. 

At the San Francisco Conference many rep¬ 
resentatives from small states and some forty 
two private organisations which were alio wad 
to attend the conference as coniultants 
to the U S delegates pleaded for com¬ 
prehensive provisions regarding human rights. 
Consequently a number of amendments to the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals were made and 
the Charter which finally emerged from the 
deliberations of the San Francisco Conference 
devoted a sizable space to the human rights. 

Human rights have been explicitly referred 
to in the Charter seven times; one in the pre¬ 
amble and six elsewhere. In the preamble, 
there is a reaffirmation of the *Taith in funda¬ 


mental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person in the equal rights of 
men and of nations large and small”. The 
very first Article of the Charter speaks of the 
achievement of international cooperation in 
“promoting and encouraging respect for hu¬ 
man rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, langu¬ 
age or religion *' as one of the primary purpo¬ 
ses of the United Nations. Similar affirmation 
have also been made in Article 5S, which lays 
down that the United Nations shall promote 
“universal respect for, and observance of. hu¬ 
man rights.and fundarnenul freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion and by the terms of Article 56. all 
members pledge themselves “to take joiut and 
separate action in cooperation with the 
organisation for the achievement of the purpo¬ 
ses set forth in Article 56”. 

Provisions Imve also been made tor assign¬ 
ing to the U N organs specific functions rela¬ 
ting to human rights programme. Article 13, 
for example, entrusts and empowers the Gene¬ 
ra] Assembly “to initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of assisting 
in the realization of human rights and funda%> 
mental freedoms for ail without distinction ax 
to race, sex, language or religion”. In a like 
manner, the KCOSOC has been authorized 
under art. 62 “to make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect for, and obse¬ 
rvance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all” and Article 68, directs the 
Council to “set up a commission for the pro¬ 
motion of human rights”. Finally under Arti¬ 
cle 76, the human rights goal of the United 
Nations has been pronounced as one of the 
objectives of the trusteeship system. 

While the Charter sets forth the observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedom in 
no fewer than six different Articles, nov here 
does it enumerate and define the rights and 
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freedoms themselves, An attempt at San Fra¬ 
ncisco for such a definition was made, but it 
failed. The Charter provisions thus seem to be 
‘’intentionally rather vague and the strict obli¬ 
gation to protect human rightss was specifically 
evaded”. The U N purposes and functions 
relating to human rights have been repeatedly 
couched in general and vague phrases such as 
’•'promoting respect for human rights”, “enco¬ 
uraging respect for human rights” and “assis¬ 
ting in the realization of human rights”. The 
use of the more forceful words like ‘protect¬ 
ing ‘safeguarding’ and guaranteeing have been 
deliberately avoided. In an important 
sense, therefore, as Mr. Romulo of I’liilippincs 
has pointed out, “the Charter of San Francisco 
was a truncated text which had to be comple¬ 
ted and made whole by (he Commissiou on 
Human Rights and by the Ccncral Assembly*’. 

UN ACTI\’rTIES 

The United Nations suited its woik on 
human rights as early in 1946. In its very first 
session in 1946, the RGOSOC set up the 
Coraminission on Human Rights consisting of 
Nationalist Cliina, France, Lebanor), Australia, 
liylorussia, Chile, Egypt, India, Panama, the 
Philippines, the USSR the UK, ilic US.A, 
Uruguay and Vugoslavia as its members. The 
Commission was directed by the ECOSOC to 
submit proposals and reports regarding; 

a) an international bill of rights, 

b) international declarations of convention 
on civil liberties, the status of women, free- 
dojtj of infoririation, and similar other 
matters; 

0 ; the protection of rninoiitics; and 
d) the protection of discrimination on 
ground oP race, sex, language or religion. 
The Commission held its inaugural meeting 
in early 1946 under the cJiairmansliip of 
Mrs. E. Roosevelt. TJjc United Kingdom 
came forward \vith a draft Bill of Rights in 
the form ol a covenant or treaty which also 


contained an international machinary for effec¬ 
tive ioiplementation. The British plan was 
endorsed by the Indian and Australian represen¬ 
tatives who were in favour of setting up an 
International Court of Human Rights to deal 
with violations of the rights as specified in the 
proposed bill. The Soviet representative was 
critical ®f the British proposal. He protested 
that it was premature to discuss any measure 
of “a binding or Judicial nature”. The USA 
took a somewhat similar stand and favoured 
a declaration that would set forth goals and 
aspirations rather ih«n a binding treaty. These 
two divergent views were finally adjusted into 
a compromise formula. It was resolved that 
two major documents should be prepared, one 
a dcclaraiion of the general principles in the 
tradition of the French Ueclaration of the 
Rights of Man and the other, a convenunt 
uf binding obligation in the spirit of the 
English Bill of Rights. Thus, at its Geneva 
sc.tsion in 1947, the Commission decided tiiat 
the International Bill of Rights would include- 

a) a Declaration, 

b) a Covenant (or convenants), and 

c) an Implementation Machinery. 

Human rights today arc not confined to 

international proclamations or declarations. 
They ha/e been defined in international 
covenants. The Commission on Human 
Rights started the work ef drafting the cove¬ 
nants in 1947. But in the beginning itself 
there developed a controversy between the 
Western democracies and the socialist states. 
The former wanted a covenant on human 
rights in the' context of besic civil rights while 
the latter put stress on economic rights. The 
the difl'erence was resolved through a compro¬ 
mise. It was decided that there should be 
not one but two covenants : one on civil and 
political rights and the other on economic, 
social and cultural rights. It was also decided 
that both the * covenants would contain an 
at tide on (he rights of peoples and nations to 
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self-determination, different measures of 
implementation, would be provided in each 
covenant, and the two covenants should be 
opened for signature and ratification simul¬ 
taneously. The two covenants were completed 
in 1954 and sent through the ECOSOC to the 
General Assembly for its final approval. I'he 
General Assembly took more than a decade 
to complete the final drafts, ft was on 
16 December 1966 that the three major 
international instru.nents were completed 
;tnd adopted by the General Assembly and 
were sent for singnaturc and ratification by 
member states. They were : 

(1) the International Covenants on Economic 
Social and Cultural rights; 

(2) the International Coveenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, and 

(3) the Optional Protocol to the Gc\cnant 
on Civil ami Political Rights which con¬ 
cerns complaints from individual. 

llotli the covenaius contain separate 
incainbles, an .irticlc on the right of people 
to self-determination, geneial provisions, 
substantive articles, measures of implementa¬ 
tion and final clauses. The preambles, the 
articles on self-determination, and the final 
clauses of the two covenants are almost 
identical. There is however, an important 
difference between them with respect to the 
obligations which states parties to the cove¬ 
nants arc required to assume. For civil and 
political rights they are required to respect 
and ensure the rights defined in the covenant 
and take the necessary steps to adopt legisla¬ 
tive or other measures to give effect to the 
tights recognised. For economic social and 
cultural rights states parties are required 
to undertake legislative and other measures 
to the maximum of their available resources 
with a view to achieving progressively all the 
rights recognised. 

Another difference between the two cove¬ 


nants is to be found oil the articles on 
measures of implementation. In the case of 
ci^i^il and political rights, the covenant provi¬ 
des for the establishment of a Human Rights 
Committee, while for the implementation of 
economic social and cultural rights, periodic 
reports concerning their achievements are to 
be submitted by the states parties to the 
ECOSOC. 

The covenant on economic social and 
cultural rights includes (he right to work, the 
right to just and favourable conditions of 
work ; trade union rights, social security, 
rights relating to motherhood and childhood 
marriage and the family, the right to 
adequate food, clothing housing, and stan¬ 
dard of living, the right to health, the right 
to education, including a plan for implemen¬ 
ting compulsory primary education, and right 
relating to scienre and culture. 

Th - international covenent on civil and 
political rights sets forth the right to life, 
freedom fjom inhuman or degrading treat¬ 
ment, freedou) from slavery, seivitude and 
forced labour, tlie right to liberty and 
freedom of movement, the right to a fair 
trial, non-rctroactivc application of criminal 
law, privacy of home correspondence, honour 
and reputation, freedom of thought, 
conscience and religicn, freedom of opinion 
and expression, the prohibition of'national, 
racial or icligious hostility, the right of 
peaceful assembly, the right of association, 
political rights, equality before the law and 
the rights of minorities. 

The drafting of the covenants completed 
the preparation of the Intcrnaiional Bill of 
Human Rights. Commenting on the signifi¬ 
cant impact of the. covenants on human rights 
Prof. Louis B. Sohn writts*. 

While the ( Universal ) Declaration ( of 

Human Rights ) was approved by less 

than fifty votes, with tight important 
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abstentions, 105 ( and 106 ) states voted 
(respectively} for the (two) Covenants, 
and only a few states (such as Portugal 
and South Africa ) were absent at the 
time. Though the Covenants are subject 
to ratification, they have even with respect 
to those state- which do not ratify them, 
the same force as the Universal Declara¬ 
tion and constitute an important clarifica¬ 
tion of the rules of International Law on 
the subject of human rights which have 
become part of the Universal Law embo¬ 
died in the Charter of the United Nations. 
A significant fuature of the Covenant is 
the inclusion of the right of self-determination 
in the very first article of both the covenants. 
This is a type of right which did not find a 
place even in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Article 1 reads: **A11 the 
Peoples have the right of self-determination. 
By virtue of that right they freely determine 
their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural development’*. 

On the other hand, a right which is vital 
for the fxternalization of human personality 
and which was mentioned in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 1. e.—the right 
to property-does not appear in the covenants. 
Similarly, the right to protect nationality or 
freedom to change nationality and the right to 
political asylum—also do not figure in either 
of the covenants. 

The human rights programme of the 
United Nations signifies an audacious attempt 
for the recognition of the rights of individual as 
a subject of vital international concern. In 
the whole history of mankind it has been the 
first fruitful institutionalized endeavour in this 
direction. In the past movethents for the 
rights of man were either confined to specula¬ 
tive thinking with pious intentions or ctreum* 
scribed by state boundaries. The framers of 
the Lhiited Nations deserve the highest 


credit for giving them a broader base and 
a realistic touch. From the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in 1948. 
through the International Covenants on 
Human Rights in 1966. and to the Procla¬ 
mation of Tehran in 1968, ‘'the human rights 
programme under the auspices of the United 
Nations has represented a tremendous collec¬ 
tive effort and symbolized the common 
aspiration of mankind for increasing the 
Protection of all basic human values. 

In an important sense, the entry of the 
human rights into the realm of international 
jurisdiction has brought about a juridical 
revolution. The individual today has acquired 
an international legal personality which has 
elevated him from an object of international 
compassion to a subject of international right. 

The United Nations has many other tangi¬ 
ble accomplishments to its credit. It has 
initiated a large number of studies, debates, 
discussions, seminar and reports to underline 
the various aspects of human rights so that 
they could be properly handled through con¬ 
certed efforts of all the members of the inter¬ 
national society. Very recently, the Commi¬ 
ssion on Human Rights in its 29th session on 
6 April 1973 has unanimously recommended 
to the EGOSOC to take up more seriously the 
prevalent practice of racial discrimination 
which undermines the very philosophy of 
human rights and designate the years 1973- 
1983 as the Decade for Action to Combat 
Racism and Racial Discrimination, 

Despite these strides along the road to 
human freedom, many hurdles 'still remain to 
be surmounted. Member states are even now 
not prepared to surrender any amount of their 
sovereign authority. This frustrates the effort 
to eommit the states to binding obligations 
and their observance through any effective 
international machiiury. For cnamplej a few 
instruments via* the two international cove* 
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nants and the optional protocol, involving 
such binding obligations were adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1966 and forwarded to 
the members for their signature, ratification or 
accession. Each covenant requires only 35 
ratifications or accessions for coming into 
force while the optional protocol requires only 
10 such ratifications. Seven years have since 
passed but non of the instruments has secured 
even the minimum ratifications for enforceir 
mcnt. By 31 December 1970, both covenants 
had been ratified or acceded to merely by 9 
states and the optional protocol by 4 states. 
Also, at the end of 1970, only 46 states had 
signed the international covenant on economic 
social and cultural rights, 45 the covenant on 
civil and political rights, and 17 the optional 
rrotocol. In its 27th session on 18 December 
1972 the General Assembly adopted unani¬ 
mously a resolution (3025) noting the report 
of the Secretary General on the status of the 
international covenants and merely expressed 
the hope that member states would deposit 
instruments of ratifications or accession, if 
possible, by 10 December 1973. Similarly, the 
question of creation of a post of the Human 
Rights Gommissioner has been pending for 
final approval of the General Assembly since 
1965 and is still being opposed by a poweiful 
group of states including the USSR, Ceylon 
and Saudi Arabia. Likewise, nothing has 
finally come out on the move to set up an 
international court of human ,rights. 

On the o^her hand, there is still a conside¬ 
rable part of the globe where states continue 
to engage in inameiue value deprivationi of the 
individual, and human rights and fundamental 
freedoms are flouted with impunity. 

The policy of apartheid in South and 
South-West Africa continues unabated. A 
small group of whitemcn holds in subjection 
and terror the vast majority of the coloured 
people of th4 land in Southern Rhodesia in 


defiance of the U.N. condemnation and i«|pc- 
tions. Eversince the Smith regime's unilateral 
declaration of independence in 1965 there had 
been a growing consolidation of a repressive 
fascist regime in b outhern Rhodesia. Repre¬ 
ssive legislation, arbitrary eviction of popula¬ 
tion and the torture of those who raise the 
voice to uphold the right of the majority 
population have become the rule of the day. 
The U.N. and its related agencies have repea¬ 
tedly condemned the policy of the illegal 
racist regime in Salisbury and have appealed 
to all the states, especially the UK to break 
oiT economic and diplomatic relations with 
that country and even to use force to put an 
end to the illegal regime there, but no fruitful 
result has sO far come out. The lukewarm 
attitude of the governments of the tJK and the 
USA has nullified all the sincere dlforts of the 
overwhelming majority of the member states 
to restore human values in Southern Rhodesia 
through international agencies entrusted with 
the ta.«k of human rights works of the United 
Nations. 

Old-fashioned chattel slavery is still in 
practice in some countries of the Middle East. 
As the report of the British Anti-Slavery 
Society points out, there are still seven 
hundred thousand men and women as slaves. 
The treatment of the Negroes in the American 
society is a glaring example of the discrepancy 
between what is professed and what is practi¬ 
sed. In a country tike India which has 
always extended its full support to any effort 
for the recognition of human dignity, the 
situation is far from being satisfactory. 

More recently, in the %vake of the emer¬ 
gence of Bangladesh into independence, the 
world witnessed the tragic scene of a massive 
oppression of the millinns and a ghastly 
picture of a brutal genocide with hardly any 
parallel in^the whole history of mankind. 
Nevertheless^ the conflicting interests and 
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policies of the Great Powers almost paralysed 
the vvorld body to the effect that it could not 
leud a helping hand to rescue the hapless 
millions to preserve their most fundamental 
right—the right to life. The so-calleJ UN 
initiatives and cfforls that remained conlined 
to the setting up of the UN East Pakistan 
Relief Operation (IJNEPRO), was really 
inconsequential in view of the magnitude «>f 
the problem of relief and rehabilitation of ten 
millions of refugees who had taken sljclter in 
India. 

It is, therefore, high time that in this 25th 
year of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the United Nations should give serious 
thought to devising some better a.nd effective 
system to combat the force antithetical to the 
preservation of human values. 

Indo-Russiaii Trade 

Russia, next to the United .Stafes of Air.e- 
rka, is the greatest buyer of Indian good?. In 
J953 Russia imported only about lU ciorcs 
worth of Inoiaii fncrehaudi.se but this has 
gone on incrca.siiig until in 1973 the value of 
Indian goods going to Ru^tia ext coded 300 
crores. In 1974 this will increase to over 400 
croics. The Russians buy Indian jute and 
jute products, tea, tobacco and cotton piece 
goods in large quantities. India on her part 
obtains kerosene, chemical fertilizers, asbestos, 
diesel oil, newsprint and nou-ferrous metals 
from the USSR. India is trying to develop 
her trade with Rus.sia by exporting groundnuts 
readymade clothing, power cables, cigarettes, 
storage batteries and certain oilier things 
which India did not export to Russia at all in 
the past. The Soviets are also looking for 


articles for which thcr$ could be demand in 
India and of which the USSR have exportable 
surpluses. The Indo-USSR Trade therefore 

is developing and should assume very large 
dimensions in the near future. 

Crime Wave 

Crimes committed by armed youngnien are 
constantly increasing. Groups of youngmen 
are moving about with lethal weapons and are 
snatching money and valuables from persons 
travelling by train or car. There are reports 
from Bihar about such groups of youngmen 
visiting houses in town areas during office 
hours and demanding keys of almirahs from 
the ladies of the houses for the purpose of 
looting the contcnls of the almirahs. There 
arc quite a few groups of young criminals who 
do this sort snatching and looting. There arc 
othsvs who go from house to house to 
collect donations for '‘functions and cclcbra- 
the tsac facts relating to which arc un- 
knoun and niiknowabie. There are some who 
thrc.Ucp. .u even assault person? who refuse to 
pay up. There should be an eiu(uiry p.ifout 
these crime clubs and assistance should be 
sought from the high level youth organisa¬ 
tions of the country iu order to find out who 
arc at the root of forming and operating these 
groups of law breakers. The general public 
hold that many of these youngmen arc from 
good families and they speak like well educated 
persons. There i-s also the question of political 
affiliations and inspiration and instigation 
provided by foreign agents if that is possible. 
Procurement of funds by looting has not been 

unknown among certain groups of persons who 
believe in snatching power from established 
governments by force of arms. 



LIFE AND WORK OF PROF, SATYEN BOSE 

PROF. (DR.) D. BASU 


Unique is the life history of Professor 
Satyendra Nath Boir, who was born on 
January 1, 1S94 at his residence in North 
Calcutta. His father, Shri Surendra Nath 
Bose, happened to be an accountant in the 
Indian Railwayr. 

He passed the Entrance examination in 
1909 securing a fifth position in order of merit. 
During his college life at the Presidency 
College he v/as fortunate to have ns teachers 
Midi 'uininaries as Acharya Jagadisl) Chandra 
Bose, Acliarya Prntulia Cliandra Roy, Prof. 
Callis and others. He passed die I.Sc., B.Sc., 
and M.Sc-, examinations of the Calcutta 
Univt-rsity standing first in each. He Intd 
Pi of. Meghnad Salia as his class mate in the 
B.Sc. and M.Sc. classes in titalhemalios. 

.At the request of Sir Asntosh Mookerjee, 
he joined the nevdy organised University 
Coiurge of Seience .as a Iccturci, In 1921 he 
moved over to Dacca to join as Reader in the 
University tluire, U;s famous paper on Bose 
Statistics c.iino out in 1924. Soon alter this 
publication he left for Europe and stayed in 
Germany and l-'rance. This gave him an 
opportunity to come in clo.se contact with 
Einstein. 

Academic Achievements 

After his return, he rejoined the Dacca 
University as Professor of Physics in 1927. In 
1944 he was elected the General IVcsidcnt of 
the Indian Science Congress Session held in 
Delhi. In 194.5 he came hack to Calcutta 
University as Khaira Professor of Physics from 
which post he retired in 1956 and was designa¬ 
ted as Professor Emeritus. He joined Viswa- 
hharati at Santiniketan as its Vice Chancellor 
which post he vacated in 1959. 

In i957 the Calcutta University awarded 
him the honorary degree of Doctorate of 
Science. The Government of India honoured 
bjan by offering the Status of National 


Professor in 1959. In 1958, he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London. He 
served as President of the Calcutta Mathema¬ 
tical Society, Indian National Science 
Academy, Indian Association for the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Science (1958*61) and various other 
bodies. 

Prof. Bose bad an amazing capacity to 
delve deeply into various branches of science. 
For a modern man, it is not impossible to 
know something of everything and everything 
of one’s specialisation. But Bose’s knowledge 
of subjects other than physics was as deep as 
that of any research worker in that field. 

Since 1959, Prof. Bo.se. was actively super¬ 
vising some of the projects under the N-ational 
Profe T.or’s Unit at the Indian Association lor 
the Cultivation of Science. Special mention 
may be made of the one which involves pro- 
ces.siiig and collection of helium gas from some 
of the thermal springs in West Bengal and 
Bihar. The import of helium gas has practi¬ 
cally ceased now a days and the scheme 
assumes national importatice in view of its 
rapidly increasing demand in nuclear enginee¬ 
ring and space technology. 

I may now briefly try to explain the impli¬ 
cation of Bose's work which has made him a 
legendary figure. 

Remarkable Discoveries 

The twentieth century is remarkable for 
two great discoveries in scicnce-the quantum 
theory and the theory of relativity. It is a 
strange coincidence that Einstein and Bose 
have played great roles in both these fields 
which constitute radical departure from 
classical thought. Classical physics is characte¬ 
rised by continuous processes, strict determi¬ 
nism and inexorable flow of absolute time. In 
it the distinction between waves and particles 
is sharp and clear s cut. Light, sound and tides 
belong to the category of wavia } electrons 
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atoms, moleculos and other bodies belong to 
the category of particles. 

In the year 1900 Planck suggested a 

formula which successfully explained how the 
intensities of the various colours of light 
depend on the temperature of the hot body 
emitting light. To deduce the formula Planck 
had to assume that emission of light was not a 
continuous process—it occurred in jumps in 
which definite unit of energy was emitted, but 
once the light is emitted it travels as waves. 

This idea of light emission through disCon* 
tinuous jumps is the origin of quantum theory. 
In the year 1905 to explain emission of 
electrons from raetal surfaces exposed to light 
Einstein postulated that light should be 
regarded as a cluster of particles. So we are 
up against the dualistic dilemma of modern 
physics—light behaving as \vaves as well as 
particles. . ' 

Buse-Eiiistein Theory 

la 1924, Bose rederived Planck’s formula 
treating light as a cluster of material particles 
rather than as a bundle of electromagnetic 
waves. To get Plank’s relation, Bose had ^o 
introduce a new kind of statistical treatment 
based on the indistinguishability of the parti* 
cles. Furthermore he assumed that the tiniest 
receptacle can accommodate any number' of 
particles—like the hospitality of the traditional 
Indian family. Retaining the idea of indistin* 
guishability, about two years later the Italian 
physicist Fermi assumed that the tiniest recep* 
tacle can accommodate one particle or none 
at all—and his statistics in known as Fermi 
Statistics. 

All the entities in this universe can be 
divided into two categories—those obeying 
Bose statistics are known as Bosons and those 
obeying Fermi statistics as Fermions. Through 

Bosons; Bose will live for ever in the annels of 
future science. 

To conceive of indUtinguishability of the 
particles was a miracle—it was indeed the 
highest from of musicality in the sphere of 


thought.” Some three years later Heisenberg 

propounded the principle of indeterminacy 
which explains his conception. 

Ever since Einstein has propounded the 
general theory of relativity in which gravita¬ 
tional force is incorporated in the geometry of 
•pace through the idea of field, he has been 
trying to evolve a unified field theory which 
will embrace both gravitation and electro¬ 
magnetic forces in one frame work. To do so 
Einstein suggested to take the metric tensor as 
a general temor the symmetric part of which 
will take care of gravitation and the antisym¬ 
metric part of electromagnetic forces. 

A Noble Soul 

Such generalisation makes the solution of 
the problem frightfully complicated. Boie 
was not frightened by the complication and in 
1954 he gave an elegant method of solving the 
64 equations connecting the aifine connections 
and the metric tensor gik. 

Prof. Bose was a man of wide accomplish¬ 
ments, he could play esraj as an expert, his 
appreciation of art and literature was much 
deeper than many of the specialists. He loved 
discussion in all branches of knowledge and his 
drawing room attracted people of all sorts of 
disciplines. His passion for propagation of 
science to the masses through the language of 
the soil found expression through various 
organisations like Bangyia Vigyan Parishad. 

In his all embracing love for the universe, 
even cats had a place of their own and Hke 
Yudhtstir he would not hesitate to forgo the fruits 
of heaven if heavenfrefused to admit cats. He 
did not hesitate to call a spade a spade. He once 
asked very plainly a noted visiting Russian 
Scientist whether he believed in God, equally 
unequivocal was the answer in the negative. 
His sense of humour, humility, self-criticism 
and affability had made him more like a sage 
of the past than a modern man. He Wit;nes|ed 
life in its manifold phases—its* tmtling sun¬ 
shine and weefdng clouds. 
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NOTES 


Economic Freedom and Controls 

Just as freedom does not mean removal of 
all checks and prohibitive laws determining 
what one is free to do and what one cannot 
do; so also -economic freedom does not 
signify the removal of the various limitations 
imposed by society on the right that people 
have to engage in any enterprise of one’s 
choice. These preventive measures are intro¬ 
duced in order to preserve and achieve the 
welfare of the general public which might 
otherwise be impaired if individuals were 
totally free to do what they liked in the field 
of economic ventures. The laws of the land 
therefore prevent individuals from committing 
anti-social acts and the economic checks and 
controls assure that no person or persons 
shall engage in any economic enterprise that 
will harm the nation at large or the public in 
general. If the individual citizens were 
allowed to do what they liked without having 
to face any penal codes, murders, robberies. 


assault on persons, and acts which violated the 
rights of fellow citizens would abound and a 
state of anarchy would prevail everywhere in 
a rampant manner. And, if economic ventures 
were made totally free, exploitation and 
objectionable impositions would render busi¬ 
ness, trade and industry a no-man’s land 
where the interests of the general public 
would be sacriheed at the altar of human 
greed and covetousness. The basic principle 
underlying the enactment of laws and the 
imposition of controls is therefore public welfare 
national safety, the greatest good of the 
greatest number or prevention of anti-social 
developments of one kind or another. No 
legislative enactments or rules, regulation and 
controls can be made or introduced unless this 
basic principle is satisfactorily maintained. 
There can be measures of taxation, protective 
duties on imports and exise levies of a purely 
financial type which have no objeetive other 
than ra'sing revenues for the state ; but even 
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such taxei and duties have to be introduced 
after examining their ultimate incidence and 
their direct and indirect effects on the well 
being of the citizens of the country. The 
principle that all measures introduced admini¬ 
stratively must satisfy the basic conditions of 
social welfare, national prc'gress. safety and 
public well being ; has to be kept before the 
eyes of the administrators at all times. 
Measures which do more harm than good to 
the people at large have to be rescinded sooner 
or later. The out look of experts in public 
finance can not always be expected to take 
account of the ethical significance of the 
measures they introduce or their ultimate 
effect on the welfare of the masses. Critics of 
government always point out the direct or 
indirect effects on national welfare of the 
action taken by government to raise funds for 
their administrative needs. If any impost or 
control does harm to all people or any section 
of the people, that would soon be exposed by 
the critics as well as by the sufferers. Quite 
often the administrators indulge in the crea¬ 
tion of checks and controls in order to streng¬ 
then their own position and a system of 
licences and permits come into existence 
which force people to run from office to office 
in governmental secretariats in order to secure 
raw materials or to set in motion the cogs and 
wheels of their business entei prise. Apart 
from bringing administrative authoritarianism 
into greater vigour and vitality, these acts of 
interference with the people’s freedom in the 
sphere of economic enterprise do not lead to 
any improvement in the management of the 
state or to any fresh additions to the govern¬ 
ment’s earnings. It no doubt causes increases 
in the number of bureaucrats and in the 
number of files that they handle, but that 
hardly stimulates economic growth or addi¬ 
tions to the DNP. It merely makes a complex 
organisation more complex. 


Equal Distribution of Poverty 

More than twenty years ago at a dinner 
party in London, Pandit Nehru made an after 
dinner speech in which he referred to the 
ideal of equal distribution of wealth. Some 
one else pointed out to him that where 
poverty was much more intensive and wide 
spread than wealth and very few persons had 
any wealth worth talking about, one should 
not discuss equal distribution of wealth. What 
should be discussed would be plans for effect¬ 
ing an equal distribution of poverty. As far 
as we remember Pandit Nehru agreed with 
this idea. Judging from the economic policy 
followed by our government we are now fairly 
well advanced towards this goal of all Indians 
becoming equally poor. We hear a lot about 
India’s monopolists who exploit people and 
amass big fortunes ; but we can count such 
tycoons on our finger tips. There may be a 
few dozen such persons who can claim to have 
more than a million rupees but when we com¬ 
pare this fact with the 100000 millionaires that 
the USA have we feel very small indeed in 
point of possession of wealth. An American 
Millionaire owns a million dollars or more. 
The 100000 persons referred to all own more 
than 75 lakhs of rupees. That is many of 
them, may be 50000 persons, own over 
10000000 rupee worth or more. ' There were 
times when a few of our Maharajahs owned 
property worth a hundred crorcs or more. 
But are there any such people now ? They 
said the Nizem of Hyderabad owned wealth 
assessed at 2000 crores of rupees but one can¬ 
not be sure of this assessment. There are at 
least five persons in the USA who are worth 
ICOO crores of rupees or more. There is one 
family in the USA which owns about 2S00 
crores of rupees worth of assets. In Japan the 
head of one business organisation earned 
about ten crores of rupees annually. The top 
men in General Motors or General Electric 
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perhaps earned more than that amount. 
Henry Ford at one time earned about 50 
crores of rupees annually. Another way of 
measuring the wealth of some Americans is to 
find out how much money they had given 
away to charity. John D. Rockefeller gave 
away 562 crores of rupees during his life time. 
The most generous among Indian helpers of 
the needy have never come near this in point 
of what they gave away for the reason that 
they never had all that weaUh. In 1955 
Henry Ford Foundation allotted 350 ci'bres 
of rupees to 4157 educational and other 
public benefit organisations. In our country 
people with annual incomes of Rs. 5000 or 
more begin to pay income tax. In other 
countries this taxability begins when a person 
earns Rs. 20000 a year or more, The amount 
of taxes that persons with annual incomes of 
Rs. 50000 or more pay in India would appear 
inordinately high to people in the TJSA or 
Britain. When people buy things they have 
to pay heavy indirect taxes too. How high 
these taxes can be would be evident from the 
sale price of petrol and petroleum products. 
All imported articles pay customs duties which 
are 100'/. or more. One might easily pay 
rupee for rupee in taxes when one buys any¬ 
thing in the open markets of India. Many 
people buy things in the so-called black 
market too and what they contribute to the 
illicit gains made by private traders can never 
be measured clearly. In any case consumption 
has to be cut down on account of these taxes 
and the profits that tradesmen make. Most 
things which arc conventional necessities in 
Europe or America arc marked down as 
luxury articles in India. Many middle class 
people cannot afford to buy these conven¬ 
tional necessaries of life and therefore live in 
want while they pay taxes galore to buy very 
urgently needed constunption goods. If one 
makes a study of house rent, the prices of 


cooking media, fish, meat, eggs, clothes etc. 
one will soon realise what one means 
when one says almost all people have 
to adopt a low standard of living in 
India on account of exorbitant taxes and pro¬ 
fiteering by open market and underground 
sellers of various commodities. The existence 
of the so-called black market had at its root 
shortage of supply of various important articles 
of consumption. This shortage could have 
been removed had the forces of planning been 
put to active use in the production of much 
needed goods. There are also sellers who 
deal in smuggled goods of foreign origin. And 
these commodities been put on a list of high 
duty imports the government would have 
gained by increase of customs revenue and 
secret transactions of an unlawful type would 
have largely ceased. These discussions how¬ 
ever have no special significance \^here one is 
trying to expose the basic causes of the low 
standard of living of the majority of Indians. 
Economic analysis and enquiry shows ^hat 
Indian workers, by reason of their attachment 
to habits and customs of old time social 
economy, have low productivity compared to 
workers of other nations. Even after indepen¬ 
dence the government have not made any 
serious attempts at removing these exaggerated 
ways of instituting what would appear to be 
something like a caste system in the sphere of 
division of labour. The government had good 
opportunities of manning all new industries 
under their control in a scintific and inter¬ 
nationally accepted manner ; but they prefe¬ 
rred to follow the time honoured ways of 
existing Indian employers. This retention of 
an economically unsound system of fixing 
duties and the details of work that an incum¬ 
bent has to do in a particular job ; kept 
Indian industry backward in the field of man 
power utilisation. The result has been low 
wages going hand in hand with high cost of 
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production. Too many people producing too 
few commodities cannot lead to high earnings. 
Other causes of our poverty are to be found 
in the backwardness of our agricultural organi* 
sation ; lack of proper irrigation, small hoUl- 
ings, want of fertilisers and agricultural machi¬ 
nery etc. etc. The government have not 
made much effort to rectify these shortcom¬ 
ings. Their main objective has always been 
raising revenues and operating their adminis¬ 
trative machinery with the funds raised. 
Attempts have been made to give fuller shape 
to a state capitalistic structure that the govern¬ 
ment liked to set up in order to make India 
a state with a socialist pattern of economy ; 
but these attempts were not always very 
successful either productively or in achieving 
any socialistic ebjectivc. The government’s 
actions, therefore, led to the setting up of one 
of the heaviest taxed economies in the world, 
to reducing almost alt persons to a condition 
of relative penury and want and to develop¬ 
ments which were neither increasingly socialis¬ 
tic nor progressively active in achieving 
economic growth commensurate with the 
taxes that people were made to pay and the 
loans and aids that the country secured from 
various sources. One may therefore assert 
that people have not grown progressively 
richer in India after independence. They 
have, rather grown poorer. The number of 
persons who are well off has been reduced and 
those t/ho are in want have increased more 
and more. 

Heavy Taxes^Aiso Inflation 

Where there are heavy taxes, one expects 
that government’s needs for revenues would be 
fully met by the proceeds of taxation and there 
would be no requirements of deficit financing. 
But in India the governments at the centre as 
well as in the states have increased taxation— 
direct as well as indirect—as much as they 
could, and yet they had to indulge in currency 


inflation in order to obtain short term or long 
term loans and financial assistance. During 
the last -five years prices have more than 
doubled in India. They say price rise has 
been a universal economic fact ; but even if 
that is so, one finds prices have risen in many 
other countries only in the following 
manner :— 

Italy 47.5 /., Britain 45*/., Japan 40'/., 
West Germany 37.5*/., Canada 35*/., France 
32.5*/., Australia 30*/., USA 25*/. and 
Belgium 10*/.. 

In other countries wages have risen as 
shown below :— 

Japan 87.5*/., Belgium 75*/., Britain 67.5*/., 
France 65*/., Italy 62.5*/,, Australia 52 /., 
Canada 45*/., West Germany 40*/. and USA 
37.5*/.. In India wages have increased only 
20 to 30 per cent. i. e. real wages have been 
reduced a good bit. There is great suffering 
among people whose earnings are in the 
middle and low income blocks as a result of 
this inflation, price rise and heavy taxation. 
People’s savings are [dwindling in value and 
where people have put by money for use in 
old age, the funds so created, cannot buy even 
one fourth of what they planned to buy due to 
fall in the purchasing power of money. 

Money has thus become a meaningless 
shadow of values which does not ever repre¬ 
sent the true dimensions of real values. The 
factor that conditions the effectiveness of 
money as a medium of exchange or a store of 
utility is the way that it is “minted” and 
managed in regard to its quantity in circula¬ 
tion by the government of the country. If 
there is not enough actual exchange of goods 
and (useful) services; but an abundant 
supply of money is created which the govern¬ 
ment allows to be put into the market as 
active purchasing power, prices go up and up 
and those who possess money progressively see 
that the money is buying less and less. This 
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inflation in the sphere of creation of money is 
an unseen method of taxation—a capital levy 
—^in so far as those who accept and save 
money by converting goods and services into 
money, eventually find that on reconvertion 
they do not get back the initial quanta of 
goods and services at all ; but receive half, 
one fourth or a lesser fraction of what they 
had planned to save when they exchanged 
goods and services for money. Where do the 
goods and services or values go which the 
owners of the money lose ? Surely they go to 
those who create money and make use of it by 
acquiring it through taxation or financial 
deals. That is to say those who work and 
earn really valuable quantities of goods and 
services, exchange the same for paper money 
or debased metal coins and those who do 
not produce anything but want the goods and 
services for their own use or for their non¬ 
productive employees acquire the valuables. 
Forced self-denial, in short, imposed by state 
governrnent’saction in order to give active 
shape to the financial policy. 

Population Explosion 

Malthus pointed out in his Essay on the 
Principle of Population (1798) that whereas 
population grew in geometrical ratio, food 
supply increased in arithmetical ratio. Popu¬ 
lation therefore should be kept in check, apart 
from what happened naturally to keep popula¬ 
tion down e.g. wars, pestilence, floods, famines 
and so forth. The greatest check, thought the 
great British economist, was moral restraint. 
So also thought Mahatma Gandhi ; but appa¬ 
rently all checks and restraints had failed to 
stop the inordinate growth of population in 
the world. Population experts say that the 
number of persons living in this world has 
doubled during the last fifty years. They 
estimate that the number will double again 
during the next thlrtyfive years. The way 
population has grown would carry the number 


to 6000/7000 million by 2000 A. D, and in 
another 1500 years the weight of human beings 
on this Earth will be greater than the weight 
of the planet. By that time there should be 
perhaps a human being per square foot in this 
world. . Of course if scientists could manage to 
arrange for inter-stellar and intcr-planetary 
travel before that time large numbers of per¬ 
sons could migrate to other planets and thus 
reduce the congestion here. In 4000 B. C. 
only about a hundred million people lived on 
this Earth. At the time of the birth of Christ 
this number had probably reached the 250 
million mark. In 1650 the number was more 
than 500 million, in 1750 it increased to 750 
million, in -1850 to 1250 million and in 1950 to 
2500 million. Thereafter world population 
went up to 3000 millions in 1960, to 3630 
millions in 1970 and to 3850 millions in 1973. 
In 2000 A. D. this will be 6500 millions, 
in 2070 A. D. it will be 25000 millions and in 
2100 A. D. the number will be 48000 millions. 

That the fearful prospect of there being ten 
persons in a hundred years in place of one 
now does not induce people to take strong 
action against population increase is a surpris¬ 
ing but true expression of human callousness 
and irresponsibility of outlook. They are 
perhaps taking it for granted that something 
will suddenly happen, like a nuclear clash 
between the big powers which will wipe off a 
major portion of the world’s teeming millions; 
or food shortage and new diseases will reduce 
numbers over wide areas. They even think 
that science will device new ways of controll¬ 
ing births. The idea of hideous nuclear 
attacks and the mass decimation of large 
numbers of men, w'omen and children is some¬ 
thing that all people, even soldiers, wish to 
avoid. Famine, epidemics etc. are also 
frightening possibilities and one should try to 
escape such inhuman methods of solving the 
population problem. There can be better, 
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easier and far less frightful ways of keeping 
population down; only if the top ranking men 
seriously tried these out. Early marriage is 
one way of pushing up the population. There 
can be heavy taxes on people who have more 
than three children. There are laws about 
early marriage in India even now but these 
laws arc ignored and even government servants 
marry off children quite openly. The laws 
are there ; but no one takes the trouble to 
enforce them. It is remarkable that though 
Government have been spending large sums of 
money on family planning, they have not 
tried to enforce the laws relating to early 
marriage. In India almost anybody can get 
married at any time and have as many child- 
dren as they possibly can. Lepers, congenital 
idiots, lunatics, people suffering from incura* 
ble diseases which their children inherit, 
beggars and indigents of al) kinds. If the 
government made laws about marriages being 
subject to licencing and made the rules about 
issue of licences which took into account the 
liccncce's health, age, earning capacity, mental 
condition and all the rest of the qualities that 
prospective parents should have ; also if 
government passed laws about compulsory 
sterilisation of persons who were unfit to be 
parents; then such governmental action 
would be moves in the right direction. Other 
steps like parenthood tax, tax exemption for 
bachelors and spinisters and preferences in the 
fields of employment and other privileges for 
unmarried persons or tliosc who have small 
families ; could follow . the initial legislative 
measures. 

Propaganda Against India 

Anti Indian propaganda in foreign journals 
often take the shape of imaginary accounts or 
exaggerated reports of what have taken place 
in Indian villages, street pavements, jails and 
governmental institutions. All sorts of help^' 
less and innocent people die in their muUitu* 


des, they say of starvation, exposure, police 
atrocities, communal frenzy and |so forth; 
and political party members of certain types are 
tortured dishonoured brutally murdered and are 
reduced to physical wrecks by the agents of 
men in power. 

We know that in India there are legisla¬ 
tures where there are wide awake, critical and 
vehemently articulate members of the opposi¬ 
tion who never miss an opportunity to give 
publicity to governmental lapses and acts of 
oppression and lawless persecution. If anyth¬ 
ing like what comes out in inspired foreign 
journals ever really happened such incidents 
could never have remained unannounced in 
our legislatures. But it would appear that 
many alleged acts of lawless terrorism by the 
Indian police or other agents of government 
arc some how not reported to the opposition 
parties but are reported to the “Reporters” of 
foreign journals. That is why one has to 
come to the conclusion that much antbindian 
propaganda in foreign journals is pure 
canard. 

Public Utilities 

Some one said that though his electric 
supply was regularly cut off for about 30 
hours every week or about 130 hours a month, 
which would be equal to about 5/6 days 
supply ; yet his electric bill remained the 
same or came to be a little higher. In fact the 
bill should be 20*/. less l^ut was about 20'/. 
more. A friend of his pointed out that 
whereas formerly he was charged for supplying 
light, now he was being charged for supply of 
darkness. There being more darkness now 
the bill should be higher. The fact is that we 
are having to pay more for less electrical 
power. Knowledgable people say that all 
electric meters are faulty and the electricity 
suppliers have no means of getting new meters 
to replace the defective ones. So that they do 
a bit of play acting by appearing to take read- 
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ings from the useleu instruments and prepare 
bills on a hit or miss basis. The subscribers 
say that it is always “hit” as far as they are 
concerned. They are made to pay more by 
reference to their old accounts of power con¬ 
sumption, and never any less. There are cases 
where houses have been shut up due to the 
absence of the residents from the city for a 
month or two months, but the bills showed 
“readings” recording consumption of current 
in an average quantity as happened when the 
residents stayed in their houses or flats. They 
feel something very “fishy” goes on in the 
sphere of taking readings and making out 
bills. 

When we come to the next utility establish¬ 
ment, the telephones, things appear to be 
worse. Many telephones do not function at 
all for days and many others stop working 
whenever there are power cuts. People have 
got into the habit of not using telephones as 
far as possible. So that one may assume that 
the telephone l^ills should reflect the realities 
of the situation, that is, lesser number of calls 
put through by the users. But we find hun¬ 
dreds of "extra calls” being charged for in the 
bills which nobody had ever put through. 
Some one said that the telephone management 
now charged for all “no replies”, and for all 
unsuccessful attempts to put through a call. 
Every telephone user knows that no one can 
put through a call without trying five or six 
times. There is no ring at times. There are 
ringing sound at times but no one responds. 
Then there are wrong numbers, cross connec¬ 
tions, mechanical interruptions and other 
obstructions. It would appear that the calls 
recording of the telephones record every kind 
of failure to get a call through as a succes^ul 
call. Whether the bill makers add some 
imaginary calls on top of all this is not preci¬ 
sely known. Coming to water supply, conser- 
VMcy, maintensmee of roads and pavements, 


public transport and so on ; we come to dis¬ 
cover that there are numerous places of habita¬ 
tion where there is no supply of pure drinking 
water. In the cities the supply is not upto the 
mark. Suspended impurities and matter in 
solution prevail widely even in a metropolitan 
city like Calcutta. The quantity supplied also 
fall below a necessary minimum at times. City 
conservancy is dangerously faulty and one sees 
small hillocks of refuse matter in almost all 
major thoroughfares. Roads are full of pot 
holes, ridges or channels and utterly substan¬ 
dard from any accepted norms of road main¬ 
tenance. The pavements do not exist or are 
occupied by shops, hawkers, building material 
dumps and resident destitutes and their house¬ 
hold goods. People who have to walk obstruct 
traffic by walking on the vehicular tracks. 
Trams, buses and taxis or rickshaws are over 
loaded with passengers. One has to wait for 
a long time before one can manage to get a 
precarious hold on the door handle of a bus 
and swing along. 

Public utilities therefore are managed in a 
manner which makes their usefulness highly 
conjectural. One has to maintain parallel 
arrangements for lighting, carrying messages, 
filtering drinking water etc. etc. inspite of pay¬ 
ing heavily for eletrical power, telephones, 
taxes for road maintenance and provision of 
civic services and other facilities. It would 
appear that ail these are becoming methods 
of exploiting the people and not of rendering 
any service to them. 

If we include, among public utilities, the 
supply of essential commodities and services 
like coal, kerosene, basic medicines, hospital 
beds, ambulances etc., we find that there are 
grave lack of supplies and sale at proper price 
in most fields. Since the nationalisation of 
coal, the price has doubled and the supplies 
badly curtailed. Kerosene is often unobtaina¬ 
ble in th^ market. Many basic medicines also 
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disappear on occasions and beds in hospitals 
cannot be secured even for acute emergency 
cases. Ambulances too are customarily off 
roads most of the time. Even doctors are not 
available at times and sudden illness usually 
becomes a serious problem which cannot be 
solved by persons whose resources are limited. 
There are places in India where medical aid 
can be procured at a reasonable price. There 
are other places where doctors fees are exorbi¬ 
tant, nursing homes, clinics and nurses are 
very expensive and people of lower income 
groups cannot arrange for treatment of sick 
persons of their families without borrowing 
money, Such conditions are really intolerable 
in a democratic country ■ claiming to uphold 
the ideal of Equality at all cost. If some 
people get all that they require or desire to 
possess, while others do not get even the most 
essentially needed commodities or services for 
lack of money ; can one talk of equality in 
such a set up ? High prices, black marketing 
profiteering etc. undermine the basic structure 
of democracies. 

Bijoylal Chatterjee 

Among those who have enriched Bengalee 
literature by their contributions in the 'field of 
poetry, essays, political dissertations and other 
literary creations Bijoylal Chatterjee who died 
on the 9th of February 1974 must be specially 


mentioned and remembered. Bijoylal was a 
great political fighter who went to prison on 
many occasions for his anti-British activities. 
Born in Krishnanagore in 1898 Bijoylal joined 
those who stood against British imperialism 
when he was yet in his teens. He went to 
prison in 1922. It was in prison that he met 
Kazi Najrul Islam and the two poets made 
prison life easier for other prisoners by their 
songs. Bijoylal went to prison again in 1930, 
1932 and 1942. After this he worked as a 
teacher in Santiniketan and was drawn closer to 
the poet Rabindranath Tagore. When 
Ghittaranjan Das published Banglar Kotha 
Bijoylal began his journalistic life. After this 
he acted as the editor of Bangabani, Usha, 
Daily Krishak and Lok Sevak. He was also 
a sectional editor of the weekly Desb. He 
was a powerful writer and he did not waste his 
talents. He was a member of the Legislative 
Council and he organised a centre for the 
training of social workers after the pattern 
developed by Mahatma Gandhi in a village of 
Nadia District. Bijoylal had written more 
than thirty books and his contributions in 
journals were quite extensive. Bengal has lost 
a highly talented literateur in Bijoylal 
Chatterjee. He was also a great patriot, an 

idealist and an ardent follower of Tagore and 
Gandhi. 



administrative system of the developing societks 

DR. R. S. DARDA 


The Developing Societies of Alia, Africa 
and South America differ from the Developed 
Societies of Western Europe and North 
America not only in respect of their economic 
and technoli^ical {backwardness but alto in 
terms of their political and social under deve¬ 
lopment which poses more problems to their 
administrations than economic backwardness 
does. Though these Developing societies 
present vast difference of organizational forms 
and behavioural characteristics amongest 
themselves yet in terms of broad societal 
perspectives all of them have certain common 
characteristics. This article aims to high light 
both, the important common features and the 
differences of organizational forms and 
behavioural characteristics of the 20th century 
Developing Societies, usually represented by 
the ‘78 group’. 

Important Featwrec 

The administrative system of the Develo¬ 
ping Society is characterised by the following 
Sve common important features, they are : 

i) Heterogeneity of Forms and Institutions. 

ii) Over-lapping. 

iii) Formalism. 

iv) Developmental Role. 

v) Problems and Paradoxes. 

Heterogeneity of Forms and Institutions : 

One of the important characteristics of the 
administrative system of the Developing 
Societies is the heterogeneity of Forms and 
Institutions. The fact that these Developing 
Societies are making conscious efforts towards 
modernization of their economics and techno¬ 
logies places them organizationally and 
behaviourally in a transitional stage of deve¬ 
lopment with the result that the society be¬ 


comes a heterogenous picture of traditional 
and modern, old mid new. Superfluous foims 
of their heterogeneity are to meet the eye 
not only on the streets where a hand-driven 
rickshow and bullock-cart is racing with an 
ultra-modern car hut aho in such serious 
places as government offices where a peon is 
competing or co-existing with a telephone as 
a messengerial aid to the administrator who 
combines electronic gadgets with medieval- 
type office aids in his modern-style office 
located in a skyscraper, like a giant, amidst 
Kachahouses. Besides heterogeneity in orgs* 
nizational forms, there also exists glaring 
incongruity or discordentness between adminis¬ 
trative behaviour, which is an admixture of 
western mannerism and etiquette, and ascrip- 
tive motivations and status-consciousnen of a 
traditional society. Many an administrative 
malady in these administrative systems, such as 
corruption, favouritism and nepotism, emanate 
from behavioural maladjustiuenti, 

Over-Lappii^ : 

Another important feature of the Develo¬ 
ping Societies is that they present a picture 
of over-lapping of institutional forms as well at 
behavioural patterns. In the Developing 
Societies new as well at old forms of structures 
and functions co-exist, and which results in 
over-lapping of institutions and organiaations. 
For example, for aggregating the political 
interests of the people there exists regular 
political parties but side by side with them 
there aho exists caste, tribal and communal 
organizations performing the functions of 
political bodies. This phenomenon of over¬ 
lapping in the developing societies exists in 
political, govcrocmtal and administrative 
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structigre. Thus voters casts their votes on 
account of casts or tribal relationships rather 
than for community of political or economic 
inter^ts. Legislators particularly in regional 
and local representative bodies, responds more 
to parochial interest rather than to the 
national and political interests or ideologies. 
0£Scers insist on western style of dress, 
manner and etiquette and also modern type 
of room decorations and office aids ; but in 
their mode of working and performance style, 
they are still guided by the ascriptive and 
status>orientations of traditional society. This 
over>lapping in administrative structures 
results not only in confusion and mal¬ 
adjustment between public authority and 
private interests but also in ‘split persona¬ 
lity 1 

Formalism: 

Although every large scale organization 
tends to be formal and legalistic yet the degree 
and nature of formalism occuring in the Deve¬ 
loping Societies is some what of a different 
variety. Here formalism becomes a sociologi¬ 
cal phenomenon which works as a screen to 
Conceal all these forms and practices which 
the ruling class considers to be old fashioned 
and harmful to the process of modernization 
and nationalism and hence, which they want 
to abolish forth with. Thus, all sorts of 
reforms agrarian, economic, political and social 
are sought to be brought about through legis¬ 
lation. But many times these reforms 
remain only on paper because of the lack of 
corresponding changes needed in behaviour 
attitudes and aspiration of the people. Same 
thing happens in administration. The Deve¬ 
loping Societies adopt modern forms of 
departmental organization, procedures and 
personnel management, But as the correspon¬ 
ding patterns of habit and attitudes to run 
these organizations according to modern style 
pf management are still lacking, the adminitt- 


rative reforms remain only in form but lack in 
spirit. In fact, by insisting on the letter of the 
law, rules and regulations, the administrator 
might be actually defeating the very purpose of 
the reforms. When such a thing happens, 
then formalism becomes the eternal law of the 
administrative organizations of the Maw! 
administrative evils, like lack of initiative and 
responsibility, ineffectiveness and inefficiency, 
passing-the-buck, red tape delay, arise mainly 
because of this. 

Developmental Role: 

The administrative systems of the develo¬ 
ping societies is characterised not only by 
formalism but also of another important 
feature, the developmental role feature. The 
developmental role of administration implies 
three functions. First, the role of institution 
building for sustaining and promoting an 
industrial revolution such as co-operative 
societies, public corporation or limited 
companies ; departmental organizations for 
carrying an industrial business or other public 
utility services for the people and for the 
regulation and equitable distribution of 
essential commodities, trade unions and other 
interest groups, political and other organiza¬ 
tions based on national as against social or 
regional loyalties etc. Secondly, the role of 
man power planning and development which 
require tne cultivation of technical, profe¬ 
ssional and managerial skills for running the 
new industries and organizations. This 
involves establishment of institutions of technq- 
logics, science, trades and other commercial 
and industrial arts. And thirdly, the jrole of 
human development which involve the chan¬ 
ging the attitudes and temperaments of. the 
people as to enable them to adUuit to the needs 
of the circumstnaces of technological civiliza¬ 
tion. In short, in Developing Societies public 
administration is the chief agency of socio¬ 
economic change wherein the administra- 
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tor is cast in developmenta) or nation building 
role. It is because of this fact that the admi* 
nistrative system of the developing soeietim is 
often referred to as the 'Development Admi¬ 
nistration.* 

Problems and Paradoxes. 

Lastly the administrative systems of the 
developing system is characterised by the 
problems and paradoxes feature. The deve¬ 
lopmental role thrust upon the public adminis¬ 
tration posts several problems before it. 
Because of its new role public administration 
happens to be the most competent and 
strongest agency of public action in these 
societies. Not only the most modern organi¬ 
zational and managerial forms and techniques 
He in public administration, but even the best 
professional technical and managerial skills 
are attracted towards it. The result is that 
other sectors,"private, educational, cooperative 
suffer due t^ lack of telent and leadership. 
Also it creats a problem of imbalance between 
the political arms and the administrative arm 
of the-government, the result of which is visible 
either in the form of lapse of democracy into 
bureaucratic or military rule or existence of 
various forms of mal-adjustmenta between the 
minister and his Secretary or between the 
district officer and the local representatives or 
political leaders which initiate the political 
atmosphere of society. There are only a 
few countries like Japan, India, Mexico and 
Philippines which are able to use their 
bureaucracies for effective developmental 
action smd yet keep it responsible to the politi¬ 
cal arms of the government. Otherwise in 
most of the developing societies, bureaucracies 
become masters instead of servants of the 
people. 

Political Setting and Bureaucratic Behaviour: 

The political setthag in all the developing 
societies is not uniform. From the political 


point of view these societies fall in six 
categories. They are: 

1. Competitive Multi-Party System. 

2. Semi-Competitive dominant party system. 

3. Non-Competitive communist party rule 
system. 

4. Non-Competitive Mass party rule system. 

5. Militaristic Bureaucratic Elitist system 
and 

6. Autocratic traditionalistic system. ' 

1. The Competitive Midti Party System: 

This system is characterized by informed 
electorate, interest-oriented political parties, 
unrestricted political expression and a 
balanced division of hinctions among represen¬ 
tative institutions. And as such comes close 
to the present political systems of the West. 
Viewed from the competitive point of view, 
this system is modern as there are well organi¬ 
zed political groupings engaged in an active 
political rivalry fpr political power and there 
is a constent probability of a significant shift in 
power relationships taking place in the govern¬ 
ment without disrupting the system. Examples 
of this system are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Ceylon, Israil, Japan, Labanon and Philippi¬ 
nes. However, the political groupings in 
these countries are not exclusively those of 
Western-style political parties. Traditional, 
sectarian and communal factors enmesh with 
the modern, political and economic interests, 
with the result that the political culture is 
polyarchal rather than homogeneous. No 
doubt, there is a cohesive political elite in 
each of these developing countries and politi¬ 
cal power is dispersed among urban merchants, 
landlords, military leaders and representatives 
of the well established interests and profe¬ 
ssions. There also exists Social mohlUfy and 
this permits, and promotes, political competi¬ 
tion. But as the political culture is still 
'‘prismatic** rather than 'modern* political 
leaden have to shift, like weati.er cocks, with 
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the slightest 'drift in political opinion, with 
the result that politics in these countries 
beconaes pragmatic and opportunistic, and 
governmental programmes emphasize short> 
range objectives in social welfare Helds like 
health, education, and housing. Long range 
programmes of social and economic develop* 
ment are less likely to be undertaken and if 
even formulated by the government, they are 
seldom put to execution ; for mass support 
for developmental programmes is seldom built 
up or even attempted. As the hand of the 
government is weak, there is sufBcient leakage 
in tez collection, also corruption in enforcing 
regulatory measures in trade and industry and 
inequal distribution of social welfare beneiits 
among the people. 

Public administration has to be carried on 
without consistent political support. Hence, 
bureaucracy develops itself into a strong ibree 
and each contending political group tries to 
woo bureaucracy towards its own side. 
Bureaucracy is well organized and show sufii* 
cient competence to handle governmental 
activities both in the domtstic field at well as 
foreign afiatrs. It even shows, at least mani* 
festly, its responsiveness to political control. 
Merit principle is constitutionally safeguarded. 
However, because of the weak governments, 
bureaucracy plays an important part in policy 
making and several senior civil servants give 
up their bureaucratic careers to take up politi* 
eal roles. In Japan about JO percent of the 
Ministers in the Ikado Ministry were ex*civil 
servants. In Pakistan instead of the civil 
bureaucracy, the mslitarjr bureaucracy played 
the dominant role in politics bdbre 
Mr. 2. A. Bhutto's advent to power in 1971. 

2. Dondsant Party SenJ-Canpetitive System : 

In certain developing societies, like India 
and Mexico, one political party has developed 
into a dominant mass party which has repre¬ 
sented the national conseofus on important 


political and economic issues and whieh 
commands respect and allegianee of the 
common man due to its political heritage of 
having been the sole national party whieh 
gained independence from foreign rule and 
has given a modern democratic socialistic 
pattern of structure to society. The mass 
base of the party is usually built through a 
charismatic leader who has completely identi¬ 
fied himself with the national goals of unity, 
integrity, economic progress and welfare of 
the masse.s. The party continues to maintain 
its dominant position due to his charisma even 
after his death. However, competition among 
political parties becomes sharper after his 
passing away. In fact, the politics in these 
societies remains competitive, though less 
animated, even during the life time of the 
charismatic leader. In the first place, there 
is no legal or formal ban on the organization 
of other political parties and other parties 
contest elections and challenge the dominance 
of the ruling party in the constituency of the 
charismatic leader itself. Secondly, much of 
the political competition is internalized. 
Because of the unequal competition between 
the giant dominant party, on the one hand 
and several opposition parties on the other, 
most of the ambitious politicians find member¬ 
ship of the dominant party as the only avenue 
of fulfilling their ambitions. This causes 
unprincipled factionalism within the party, 
and personalities of lenders become more 
important in the organization of factions 
rather than political ideology and economic 
programmes. And because of these factors, 
the internal polities of the dominant party 
becomes ratne competitive than oven politics 
among the rival parties. 

In the dominant party system, not only it 
there greater chance for tha preiervatimi of 
national unity and territorial hstegrity, but 
there are also better opportunities for the 
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modernizfttios of socio-economic base of the 
country. The leadership is committed to 
rapid socio-economic reforms and government 
is strong enough to execute programmes of 
social change and economic development. 
Both the Congress Party in India and the 
Revolmtionary Institutional Party in Mexico 
have brought about rapid changes in the agro¬ 
industrial sectors of their respective countries. 
Where there is a well organized bureaucracy 
available to the country, the society makes 
rapid economic progress and the programmes 
of nationalization of means of production take 
rapid strides. 

However, rapid changes in government and 
industrial structures create a functional lag. 
Rapid technological changes require quick 
development of professional, enterpreneurial 
and managerial skills, infra-structural change 
in social institutions and new behavioural 
patterns of relationships. But these latter 
factors require radical changes in human 
attitudes and temperament as well as in techni¬ 
cal skills and these can neither be imported 
througli foreign aid nor developed as quickly 
as the heavy electrical plants. The result is 
that there occurs a chasm between technolo¬ 
gical innovations and teperamental conserva¬ 
tism. This chasm causes economic wastage of 
scarce resources, administrative incompetence 
and inefiiciencey, wide-spread corruption in 
the government and incongruities in each 
other’s role perceptions between the administra¬ 
tors and citizens. People expect from their 
government provision of every type of econo¬ 
mic help and social welfare services but they 
also believe that government is sectarian and 
partial; they hold government service in high 
esteem and every young man and woman 
wants 'O acquire it and yet they consider most 
of the government officers to be incompetent 
and eortupt and hence, incapable of serving 
the people and while they capect the govern¬ 
ment to provide to the people every type of 


aminity available to people in the developed 
societies, they want to conceal all their incomes 
and evade all demands for taxes and fees. 
Civil servants, on the other hand, expect the 
people to cooperate with them in execution of 
development programmes, yet they are reluc¬ 
tant to share power even with their own 
equals, they accept without questioning all 
policies put forward by their political hoses, 
but they do not have the will or zeal ter 
provide their expert advice in reducing these 
policies into workable programmes. In short, 
the bureaucracy in this system has become 
spineless, opportuniitics and more career- 
minded then programme-minded. 

Consequently, these political systems show 
concern over their ability to maintain momen¬ 
tum towards the developmental goals and with 
the exit of the charismatic leader, there seems 
to be some danger of political unity and 
solidarity being distrubed. The government, 
accordingly, become less stable and less capa¬ 
ble of pushing through aoy radical pro¬ 
grammes of reform or development. The 
party leadership has to spend more time in 
maintaining their position in the party rather 
than supervising administrative activities. 
Thus, this system is more transitional than 
others and after the exit of the chaiismatie 
leader, it would either change into the compe¬ 
titive Multi-party system with its opportunistie 
bias or it would lapse into some autocratic or 
bureaucratic type. 

3. Communist Totalitarian System : 

Various countries of Genttal and Eastern 
Europe, Communist China and Cuba fall in a 
category of their own. Here the pdlitical 
system is not only of a dominant party noo-com- 
petitive but state is totalitarian and the ruling 
party has got unlimited power over the 
people, including their property and cons¬ 
cience. The ruling party has a mission—the 
oiisiion is to replace a capitalistic order of 
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society by a communist order and govern* 
ment is made the instrument of bringing about 
this transformation. Thus administration 
becomes an instrument not only of socio¬ 
economic development but also of complete 
transformation of man. Here, administrators 
become missionaries of the cause of commu¬ 
nism. They, particularly at the top, are 
members of the communist party and thus, 
there is much over-lapping between party, 
government and administrative roles. The 
administrative apparatus, which is a giagantic 
machinery of rule, development and coercion, 
is subjected to reliable party supervision 
which, in turn, calb for a control net work 
responsive to the small party caucus. Admi¬ 
nistrative structure is highly complex with 
interlocking party and state hierarchies held 
together with the unquestioned-right of the 
party leadership to exercise control by the 
advice of dual oflice-holding and the secret 
police. In this system, it is not possible to 
pinpoint a formal state bureaucracy, and 
course of administration is not determined by 
a bureaucracy in the sense of a formal state 
administrative system, that b independent and 
instrumental; it is determined, instead, by an 
inter play between leaders, the movement, 
and series of administrative organisations. 
In recruiting administrative staff, equal 
importance is given to loyalty to communut 
party and its ideology as well as to expertness 
in a specific field of adminutration. Glass 
background and political loyalty actually 
receive more consideration than expertise in 
some of the newly turned communut copntires. 
Administration faces all the problems of deve¬ 
lopment like that of any other develc^ng 
society. The impact of industrialization on 
the bureaucracy u causing greater degree of 
professionalization, stroiq^ly hierarchical 
structure intensive functional specialization 
and tenure, protection of status, although the 


communut political culture prevailing in these 
countries violently resists this to happen. It 
is difficult to say whether in the end bureau¬ 
cratic control over society would emerge or 
people’s control over bureaucracy would take 
shape. Currently the control is in the hands 
of a handful of party leaders who use the 
bureaucracy for people’s welfare effectively. 
But it is difficult to prediet as to what would 
happen to this pattern of relationship when 
society hau reached sufficiently high degree 
of economic prosperity. Whether these 
societies will follow the pattern of Western 

European countries or would evolve a pattern 
of their own is difficult to say. 

4. Mass Party Non-Competitive System : 

Thu political system falls in between the 

Dominant party semi-competitive system, and 
the totalitarian Communist system,. Here a 
charismatic or military leader captures 
governmental power, and then builds his own 
political party as the sole custodian of the 
nation’s interests. No other party is permitted 
to establish itself. Even if opposition parties 
are not legally debarred from operating, they 
are surrounded by restrictive controls designed 
to keep them weak and only symbolic of 
political freedom. The leader’s party not 
only holds the monopoly of political power, 
but it is abo officially prompted and strenuous 
efforts are made to make it a mass party. The 
leadership has some sort of developmental and 
militaristic programmes for which it uses the 
party to mobilize the masses. The best 
examples of this policy are Nasser’s UAR, 
Ayub’s Pakistan, Nkruma’s Ghana. 

Bureaucracy b more dominant in this 
system. Although it {days as a tool in the 
hands of the party of militsuy leader, yet 

subject to hb over all control, it wielcb more 
power and prestige. ■ 

5. MflitarMie-biireaKratIc Syitem: 

A few countries in the developing world 
have a typo of polity which is a mixture of 
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military-bureaucratic rule. Examples are 
Thailand, Pakistan, Ethiopia, Iran and several 
states in Latin America. American writers 
call it an **Elite System." Here political 
power is in the hands of a few military leaders 
or feudal lords who themselves have a moder¬ 
nized outlook and who have developed or are 
developing a modern type of bureaucracy to 
carry on the developmental programmes. But 
the ordinary mass of people are still at a very 
low level. Here, the military or feudal leaders 
have entered into league, with the bureaucracy 
and the two together work in harmony. 
Accordingly, there is no sharp distinction 
between political roles and administrative 
functions. The combination offers a pro¬ 
fessional out-look, dedication and an action 
orientation. It was through this elitist regime 
that Japan had modernized herself. Pakistan 
under Ayub and Nepal under King Mahendra 
tried to do the same. 

Although the system has certain immediate 
advantages in terms of the economic develop¬ 
ment programmes, yet it is questionable as to 
how a national community can survive for 
long when there is such big gap between rulers 
and the ruled. Human history shows that 
whenever a dictator or elite has exercised 
unrestricted control over the destiny of a 
politically inarticulate and submissive people 
the country has invariably been led to military 
conquests and foreign entanglements which 
have led to the ruin of the country and mbery 
of the people. There is hardly any example 
where ruling elites have trained the people in 


the art of self government and have willingly 
given up power in the hands of the rejM’esenta- 
tiv<b of the people, although every dictator 
talks of this. 

6. Autocratic Traditionalistic System : 

l^utly, there are a few countries whose 
polity is still traditional, although there might 
be some halting step towards agrarian and 
industrial reforms. Society is essentially 
ascriptive and governmental power vests in 
the hands of a dynastry or a small feudal 
aristocracy. The ruling class or dynasty 
might have committed itself to reforms or 
modefnization, but the reforms are limited in 
scope and are designed net to jeopardize the 
political status quo. Examples are Ethiopia, 
Iran, Nepal, and Saudi Arabia. The political 
elites are seldom risk-takers and as such, are 
cautious reformers. Accordingly, political 
activities is seiverely curtailed and competi¬ 
tion, sometimes even political parties, arc not 
permitted. Therefore, the traditional ethnic 
and religious groups continue to discharge the 
political functions. Administrative machinery 
also is hand-made of the ruling class and 
bureaucracy therefore, had traditional charac¬ 
teristics. It maiy have some administrative 
competence but its limited scope and ethnic 
affiliation debars it from penetrating into the 
community. So when there is a desire to 
reform society, the administrative machi¬ 
nery is unable to moblized the community for 
action. Thus, the process of change is very 
slow and uncertain in this system. 
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K. PADMAMABHAN 


Gandhiji whoie birth centenary was celeb* 
rated all over the country 4 yean ago, it 
universally acknowledged as the Mahatma and 
as the Father of the Nation. 

The greatness of Gandhiji was many sided, 
even as his activities were, and therein lies his 
uniqueness. 

For instance he is very often identified with 
the struggle for political freedom of India. 
Were there not naen before him who were 
better politicians than he was ? We had 
B. G. Tilak, Gokale and Mehta who were in a 
sense better politicians than Gandhiji. In fact, 
when Gandhiji entered the political field in 
1915, the lire of nationalism lit by S. Banerjee 
and other national leaders was burning in a 
lively miuiner. And it cannot be denied that 
India would have achieved freedom all the 
same notwithstanding Gandhiji’s activities. 

Gandhiji is also described as a social 
reformer par excellence. No doubt he got 
rid from Indian society of many of the evils 
that had beset it. But in Ram Mohan Roy 
we had a greater social reformer who, in his 
days, fought against enormous odds, and well 
laid the foundation for the Brahma Samaj and 
other movements which were born and grew in 
this country. 

Thus we have had great politicians, famous 
social reformers and men of religion but 
Gandhiji was in a way different from and 
independent of them all because he, for the 
first time in history, raised politics to the level 
of religion. He liberated ethics and religion, 
we might say, from their narrow shackles and 
applied them to the wider fields of political 
and social activities. Romain Roland, the 


famous French intellectual had therefwHt, 
expressed his admiration for GandhijFs ethical 
approach to religion and politics and his 
readiness to sacrifice anything for the sake of 
Truth. For he readily believed in “Satyameva 
Jayathe*’-“Truth alone wins”-which means 
right perception, fight thought and sincerity 
of expression. Considerations of utility and 
material benefits simply do not enter into this 
assessment of things. 

In the long and chequered history of India, 
none else has touched our national life at so 
many points and stages as Gandhiji did. 
Gandhiji’s influence has been felt in the politi¬ 
cal field, M in the economic and educational 
spheres. In fact his spirit has stirred up many 
a stagnant pool in our national life. It has, 
therefore, been remarked he was not a man 
but a great phenomenon. 

Secondly, he was a' Mahatma because be 
liberated us from the clutches of the ideologies 
of communism and capitalism, where his 
friend Tolstoy failed, he succeeded. Gandhiji 
of course discredited individual possessions and 
pursuit of wealth for their own sake. Nor did 
he ever approve of the doctrine of violence 
ingrained in communism. He questioned the 
economic interpretation of human progress 
and enunciated the evolution of man towards 
higher ideals. 

Thirdly, his greatneu lies in his liberation 
of the minority from the tyranny of the majo-. 
rity. He taught us a ssdutory principle that 
individuals should make sacrifices voluntarily 
for the sake of the community, the community 
for the sake of the state, the state for the 
nations and the nations for the averdastii^ 
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food of the world. He debuuided «nd himself 
set an example of voluntary sacrifices. 

LastlytoGuidhiji, means were as impor¬ 
tant as ends. He placed truth and non¬ 
violence in the fore-front of his political philo¬ 
sophy and programme of action. In bis 
conception of Swaraj there was never any 
room for exploitation of man by man. He 
laid complete stress on the removal of untou- 
chability and the upliftment of the status of 
women in the family and nation at large. 

Gandhiji considered every citizen as a 
servant of society at Aristotle advised the 
ancient Greeks to do. According to him every 
business man is a trustee to' cater to and 
protect the needs of society. 


His method of tatya|^aha was a new 
weapon forged in South Africa to uplift 
suppressed and oppressed nations all over ,the 
world for breaking these age-long shackles 
without shedding hleod in the least to achieve 
this objective. 

Gandhiji is dead but hit message as that of 
Abraham Lincoln, is immortal. When the 
modern world is face to face with the mortal 
fear of destruction by the nuclear Weapons, his 
message of love and non-violence has a special 
significance. It therefore, behoves us all to 
follow in the footsteps of Gandhiji the 
Mahatma. 

Gandhiji is dead, long live Gandhiji. 



PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION OF KAUTILYA 

NIRANJAN SEN SARMA 


The term 'Bureaucracy* or Civil Service,' 
applied to the group of officials in modern 
times, is of very recent origin. The nineteenth 
century turned away< from the important 
survival of unsalaried, untrained officers, who, 
as the records of the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth century show, were illiterate and un¬ 
willing, whether they were of the common 
people, the lesser gentry or the nobility.^ In 
the Greek city states citizens were elected as 
magistrates for the management of aflTairs. 
They had to contribute to the expenses of 
their office. In Rome, after Augustus, the 
officers were recruited depending upon rank 
and property qualifications. They were, of 
course, salaried. In China of the third 
century B. C. onwards the nobility had 
preference to the high offices.^ Although a 
system of examination was introduced it fell 
far short of'coherence and precision of modern 
bureaucracy. Thus we find that from ancient 
times till the eighteenth century bureaucracy 
was unknown. The beginning of modern 
bureaucracy may be traced in Germany after 
1648. A competent administrative service was 
built up, examinations were introduced and 
office procedure were codified.^ In England 
in 1780 after the notable speech of Burke a 
commission was set up to enquire into the 
public offices. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century due to industrialism 
England made a definite stride towards what 
may be called modern civil service. 

A lot of cootroversy exists in regard to the 
date and authorship of the Arthasastra. Most 
of the scholars, European and Indian,. have 
accepted the view that the Arthasastra was 
written, by Kautilya, who was the pdme 
minister of the founder of the Maurya Empire, 


Ghandragupta, who ruled between 3rd and 
4th century B. C. Some of the Indian and 
European scholars could not accept the view 
on the ground that the name of Kautilya didi 
not appear in Tndica’, the report of 
Megasthenes, the famous Greek traveller in 
India during the rule of Ghandragupta. 
Dr. Bernherd Breleor, in his ''Kautilya 
studien**, holds on the contrary that if one 
endeavours to compare the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples underlying the social and political 
institutions mentioned in the two works, there 
will be found more of agreement than diffe¬ 
rence between the two works.** From the 
above' discussions it is clear that Kautilya 
wrote his treatise some time in the 3rd or 4th 
century B. C. He based his thoughts on the 
conditions prevailing in India prior to Maurya 
rule and wrote for uniting India under an 
able administration. He must have tried, 
quite naturally, in his view the work pf 
strengthering the Maurya Empire under 
Ghandragupta, his king. But his writings are 
in the form of general principles, worthy to be 
applied to Governments to come. In any 
case Kautilya appeared at a time when in Bast 
or West no effective administrative system 
could be developed. In fact long after 
Kautilya, bureaucracy in its modern form 
'appeared in the Western countries. It will be 
our endeavour here to see how far the 
thoughts of Kautilya in the sphere of adminis¬ 
tration approxillk‘t^ to its comtemj^orary or 
posterior thmighti. 

2, Kautilya classified the govertunent 
officials 

(4 Mtaitri - Chie( Miainer. 

(b) Other Minister. 

(c> Upayu^ta r- Departnibntal 
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heads or Secretao 
rics. 

(d) Ytikta — Subordinate offi* 

^ oers like under 

Secretaries, Direc¬ 
tors etc. 

The above classification, no doubt, brings to 
us a striking resemblance with the hierarchy 
of ofiScials prevalent in modern days. In our 
present discussion we will confine ourselves 
with the Upayuktas and their subordinate 
officials, who form the counterpart of modern 
bureaucracy. 

Recruitment and Transfer 

Kautilya says in regard to appointment of 
the government “ officers thus : — “Amatya- 
sampadopetah sarva—dhyaksah Saktitah 
Karmasu niyojiah”. By “Amatyasampat'* 
Kautilya means virtues like predigree influence 
learning, foresight, wisdom, memory 
eloquence, skill, intelligence, enthusiasm, 
dignity, endurance, loyalty, amiableness 
aflection etc. Kautilya is of opinion that 
there should be no rigidity in the application 
of the above qualifications to officers except¬ 
ing in respect of ministers. They should be 
applied to the candidates for office adminis¬ 
tration in accordance with the time, place and 
nature of work.^ The mode of ascertaining 
some of these qualifications is also interesting. 
Hie sources of informations include certifica¬ 
tes from reliable persons for birth, character 
etc., those from professors for education; 
from friends for conduct, strength etc. 
Moreover, the heads of departments must not 
be such persons as were punished for offence 
or cause mental i^ony to the king* Both 
Pi*ofessors Oanapadsaitry and R. G. Basak 
have taken the words to meap that the. 
brahmi» and also relations and fxiendi of the 
ki]% should sot be appointed as htads*^ The 
higboffidaliis. Arthasastra differ from the 
city magistimtet is tfK Greek city states, who 


Were elected by the people and thi^, were 
non-profcisional. The city magistrates were 
chosen for short periods. iCaudlya's state¬ 
ment namely. ^Vahurnukhyama-rnityam 
CadhUcaranam sthapayet'* awaits explanation 
in tius contwt. Prof. Ramshastty quoted 
Dr. Bernherd Brcloer, who, in his **Kautsiya 
studitn" took the above statement to mean 
that each department shall be under the 
management of a board which is periodidilly 
revised and reconstituted.^ This interpreta¬ 
tion conforms to the report of Megasthenes 
to the same effect. But Prof. R. G. Basak 
means that the officers shall be transferred 
from one post to the other at certain 
intervals. 

Both of the above views conform more to 
the codes of modern bureaucracy. In any 
country, now-a-days, we find the boards 
managing certain affairs of the state. The 
chairman or the members of the boards are 
found to serve such boards for a certain 
period. Again, in other departments of the 
government the superior posts like Director, 
' Assistant Secretary, etc. are liable to transfer. 
Such provision of Kautilya, as is evident, is 
more akin to modern concept than to ancient 
ones. 

In Rome after Augustus professional heads 
of department existed. But those were 
different from Kautilya inasmuchas Roman 
administrators were selected on the qualifica¬ 
tions of property, social rank, hereditary 
succession or by sale of office, whereas 
Kautilya’s officers were appointed by virtue of 
merit of which heredity or rank , was only a 
part. The only identity was the appointment 
of the officers by^ the Royal decree. In China 
during the Shun and Han dynasty social rank* 
and patronage played a great, part in the 
selection, although during the Han dynasty 
a system of examination was introduced. The 
systeffi of recruitment in modern civil service 
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includes tests for all - the qualities mentioned 
by Kautilya. The test of education does not 
rest contented with certificates but provides 
for an examination of general and competitive 
nature. Kautilya, however, prescribes for 
certificates from professors and also from the 
friends for strength etc. In modern times 
there are mechanical devices for measuring 
physical fitness ; but lack of proper instrument 
seems to have compelled him to be satisfied 
with certificates from friends, which will 
sound unscientific now-a'days. 

But Kautilya certainly diffets strikingly 
from modern thought in his provisions for 
testing fidelity of character. This testing was 
done through espionage and other methods, 
periodically and continually. But modern 
system of obtaining police report, confiden* 
tial report etc. seems to aim more at testing 
their sabotaging and anti*state activities than 
at checking their temptation. Notwithstand* 
ing these difiercnces Kautilya may be said to 
be much ahead of his times in regard to 
thought. 

3* Modern writers on bureacracy are very 
much apprehensive of the growth of powers of 
this institution. Prof. Gladden says, *‘The 
Democracy, having acquired a new servant 
finds itself in danger of becoming the subject 
of a new master. The main task is to control 
the public administration, which must be 
neutralized politically and used scientifically. 
The division between democracy and oligarchy 
depends upon an understanding of the 
processes of public administration and it is by 
no means certain that the ordinary citizen si 
capable of this. If be is not, then the age of 
democracy will have passed evjen before it has 
had time to materialize and the future will rest 
with the dictatorship that can maintain the 
most effective bureaucracy’. From the above 
it will be clear that the control of bureaucracy 
is certainly a problem with modern demo¬ 


cracy. If It cannot be controlled modern age 
will certainly build dictatorship on the coffin 
of Democracy. 

Kautilya writes for monarchy. Monarchies, 
have, it may seem, fewer problenos to control 
the administrators. J. V. Diyen writes about 
the monarchs, who actually rule, that they use 
a mind superior to that of men in order to 
operate upon their wills*. But Kautilya for¬ 
mulates the codes of conduct for bis adminis¬ 
trators on the principle:— 

^Trajasukhe Sukham Rajnah Prajanam ca 

bite hitam 

Natmapriyam hitam Rajnah Prajanam tu 

Priam hitam”.** 

From this it is dear that to Kautilya the 
welfare of the state was synonymous with wel¬ 
fare of the subjects. In. modern terminology 
Kautilya’s state was, though monarchy, a wel¬ 
fare state. It was but natural that he was 
cautious that the monarchs might not turn 
autocratic in collaboration with the adminis¬ 
trators. This remark will further be dear 
from the following statement of Kautilya :— 
*‘Rajnasca Patniputramam Ratnaldiumi- 
labham nirdesautpadika pratikaralabham 
mitramitranam ca samdhivikra mapra- 
danadanam Nivandhapustakastbam 
Karayct”’". 

The above statement shovw that even the 
king and his family was not outside the scope 
of administrative control through finance. It 
shows that the public control extends upto the 
topmost man .in the state. In modern demo¬ 
cracies we find that even the elected ministers 
have to submit statements of their personal 
income and expenditure as well as assets mid 
liabilities. Kautilye’s thoughts are, tim, 
engaged much with the rcaiiumce agaimt 
despotism, quite contrary to the thoughts of 
own age and also of a much longer posterity 
till we come to modem democracy. 

Let us now the <ont|roh,pW9rih0d 
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by Kftutilya in furtber detaili. In conformity 
with modern thot^htt we may examine 
Kautilya on the following pointt 

a) '’Service conduct rules ; 

b) Vigilance. 

a) Servico Conduct Rules : 

The term applies to may things now-a* 
days. It covers a wide Held of con¬ 
duct such as embexzlement, right of 
aisociationj negligence of duty, sabota¬ 
ging etc. 

As to embezslement Kautilya says that 
those, who show an inflated treasury, do so by 
exacting undue money from the people and 
hence commit oflence. Those, again, who 
make unprofitable expenditure also commit 
offence as their action brings loss to the trea¬ 
sury. Kautilya lays dowi\ a strong financial 
control in the form of following provi¬ 
sions :— 

« 

I. The Accountant will keep' records of 
the customs professions and transactions of 
villages, families, and corporations. He 
will also keep an account of the personal 
assets and liabilities of the King and the 
government officials. 

II. The accountants of each district will 
keep accounts of the income and expen¬ 
diture of different departments and place 
them in sealed books. 

III. The failure of the accountants to 
furnish or check the accounts in time will 
make him liable to punishment. 

This financial control over the administra¬ 
tion, what to speak .‘of the control over the 
monarch, was not found to he prevalent in 
any country from ancient times til) the advent 
of modern civil service. Modern legislatures 
exercise control through public Accounts 
Committees. Besides the Auditor and Comp¬ 
troller General exercises very wide control 
over the departments now-i-days. Though 
the Accoontaat of Kautilya cannot be equated 


with the Auditor A Comptroller of Accounts 
of the present day. or with the public Account! 
Committee, yet he camiot but be. viewed as 
possessing a ttriing similarity. 

We need not enter into the details of the 
forms of embezzelement enumerated by 
Kautilya. SuflSce it to say that Kautilya is 
very much analytical in ’framing the list of 
offences. * He also prescribes punishment 
accordingly. The list includes loss of govern¬ 
ment revenue due to negligence or defalca¬ 
tion as the case may be. Kautilya is very 
much stern in prescribing punishments no 
doubt. But he is not inhuman. So he says 
that a king should tolerate minor ofleocesi^ 
Kautilya alko prescribes for incentives in the 
form oS rewards to the officers who are of 
iflomense benefit to the state^^. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that 
modern governments have provisions for 
incentives. In India, we find that national 
rewards are bestowed on persons selected at 
national level, of cource, for some outstanding 
works. But this reward, it is needless to 
mention, is not departmental but general. In 
private enterprises some form af recognition 
for meritorious work exists. But it is also not 
uninfluenced by penonal factor of the owner 
of the enterprise. 

Next point on which much importance is 
laid by modern governments is the right of 
forming associations. Kautilya states on this 
point :— 

**Te yatha sandesam, asamhata 

avigrhitah karzttani 
Kuryuh, Samhataih Bhakaaycyuh 

Vigrihitah \^asaycyuh**^* 

Here we find that they must perform their 
duties iudependently without having any 
association with another. They must not alto 
come'into conflict with another. These two 
points are very much important historically as 
vdl ai in the context of the modern govern- 
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nients. In Germany, in 1927, it is laid down 
that the right of freedom of opinion is no 

unlimited one but finds its limit.for the 

oflScials further in the duties imposed on him 
by his duties principally in the duty of 
obedience and loyalty^^ In capitalist and 
other non-socialist democracies service asso¬ 
ciations have been accepted. But thereto we 
find that they are not allowed to contest elec¬ 
tions to the various bodies of government. In 
Frsmee before 1852 the government servants 
had right of meinbership in the chambers of 
legislature. But gradually after that, and 
specially after 1919, a government servant 
could seek election but would have to lose his 
oflSce on election (retaining only the pension 
right). The Treasury Committee in Britain 
in 1925 rejected the possibility that an alter¬ 
native career, that of politics should be 
opened upto,civil servants. Germany, which 
had. extended the right of election to the 
civil servants has withdrawn the same since 
194916. 

Even in regard to the right of service asso¬ 
ciations it has already been said that they can 
form such associations not to discuss policies 
of government on particular or general issues. 
They can only do so in regard to their econo¬ 
mic interests related to service. This- too is 
denied to high ofiicials i.e., civil service perso¬ 
nnels. In socialist countries under party rules 
the service associations are allowed to discuss 
matters related to the improvement of their 
own conditions as well as of the industry 
where they are eng^ed. But the government 
being of dictatorial nature with single party 
ruling, the right of freedom of opinion is not 
unqualified. Hence the service associations 
are not unfettered. 

Thus we see that Kautilya is not far off 
from' the actual working of the modem 
gov^ments in this regard. What is expres¬ 


sed by Kautilya is the actual working of all 

types of modern governments. 

b) Vigilance: 

The vigilance over the actions of the 
government servants is a must with all modem 
governments. The reason for this may be 
stated in the following words of Kautilya, 
writing in the remote past, 

**Karmasu caisam nityam parikiam 
karayet cittanityatvanmanusyanam 

Asvasa dharmano hi manusyah karmasu 
vikurbate”^’. 

By “Asvasadharmano’* Kautilya means 
that human nature is like that of horse, who 
poses to be active and sincere before being 
employed, but becomes, after employment, 
indifferent and disinterested. A look into the 
government offices, specially of developing 
countries like India, amply supports this state¬ 
ment. The rules specified by Kautilya in this 
regard need mention. He says that when a 
subordinate officer will be suspected for com¬ 
mitting an offence, his immediate superiors 
suCh as secretary or 'upayukta*, collectors, and 
persons involved in the transaction shall be 
enquired into. Moreover a proclamation in 
public shall be made in the following way 

‘‘Whoever has suffered at the hand of 

this' of&nder may make their offences 
known to the king.*’*® 

From the above it is clear that Kautilya is 
not satisfied with the routine department 
enquiry prevalent at present in countries, like 
India. Of course there are independent' 
bodies like vigilance commission, public 
Accounts Gominittee etc. Evm if Kautilya is 
taken to mean provttions for only departmen¬ 
ts! enquiry it is ho doubt that people are taken 
in to the fold of the enquiry. It is somewhat 
analogous to the judicial enquiry of the pre* 
sent day. Kautilya provides for reward to 
the official idormint giving correct ipforina* 
tion and for pqnMunent to those who cannot 
prove tbemit» 
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Incideatally it may be mentioned that in 
Soviet Rusiia th^ proviiiotis of recall and miut 
control commusions a» well as the patty 
vigilance are efforts to bring mass to adminis¬ 
trative control^. The rewarding of the non¬ 
official informer is also undoubtedly a desire 
of Kautilya to keep the people always vigilant 
on the working of the officials. 

4. Another factor of vital importance 
which awaits consideration in this discussion is 
the powers and functions of the administra¬ 
tors of Kautilya in comparison with modern 
bureaucrats. The growth of powers of modern 
bureaucracy, as has been mentioned before, 
has threatened, the very existence of demo¬ 
cracy. This has been due to the fact that 
despite multi-channelled control of the machi¬ 
nery, the most acredited leaders of modern 
democracy are found mostly to be guided by 
the decisions of the bureaucrats. The edifice 
pf a successful party government in a parlia¬ 
mentary democracy are found to be built up 
not so much upon the policies of a party and 
its promises to the people, as upon the ablest 
bureaucrats. In weaker democracies it so 
happens sometimes that lack of efficient 
handling of bureaucracy leads to the failure of 
a party government with loftiest ideologies. 

Modern democracy, thus, requires a strong 
and efficient bureaucracy for its success. All 
non-sociaiist countries, now-a-days, have built 
up for this purpose a finance controlled 
administration. From the system of annual 
auditing to that of checking mundane affairs 
by finance, and in some cases by audit depart¬ 
ments, amply provm the above contention. 
The reason for this may be various. Modern 
bureaucratic horse runs the chariot with brid¬ 
les in the band oFfinanee bureaucrats. Excep¬ 
ting (hit control the various departmental 
heads are independent, their coherence being 
maintained by the cabinet. Kautilya also 
states **KosapUrvahj SarvMambhah, Tasmat 


Purvam Kosam-Avelueta^V It was, therefore, 
natural that Kautilya will erect the structure 
of his bureaucracy on the solid foundation of 
finance* Although the control exercised by a 
modern finance department over other 
departments may be .more well-knit and 
consistent, .die system evolved by Kautilya 
in this regard can hardly be by-passed qr 
slighted. 

Kautilya entrusts the work of financial 
control upon two officers namely Samaharta or 
Modern Revenue Officer and the Accountant 
or Ganahikya. The revenue officer is entrusted 
ivith receiving all revenues from the respective 
heads of departments and also from the 
public. But his duty is much more expansive 
than mere collection of revenue. Kautilya 
says that any sort of defalcation by the high 
or low officers shall be punished by fines and 
aUo by execution if necessafy^^ Since on his 
report the officers are liable for punishment, 
he may be said to be the pivot of administra¬ 
tion. The revenue officer, will supervise the 
collection of revenue from the seven sources, 
technically known as Durga,Rastra,Khani,Setu, 
Vana Vraja and Banik, which covers all the 
avenues of revenue earning of the state. Suffice 
it to say that the list is quite comparable to the 
heads, of revenues of modern states. Two of 
the items may be discussed here. One of them 
i.e. the money borrowed by the King and 
returned subsequently has been named Raja- 
hara under the head “Seva**, which means the 
amount due to the Kings relatives but forcibly 
unpaid by them. This item of collection has 
• been named **Pratistabdha** by Kautilya. 
Thmetwo items show that Kautilya did not 
exclude the kings or his relations from the 
general rules of the state. From the statements, 
quoted previously, it is clear thut Kautilya 
needed for, hit welfare state to bq worthy in 
name the imposition of real effective control 
on the king, the supreme authority of the 
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state. It may not be out of place to mention 
that some such measures with more scientific 
application may help the, modem developing 
democracies to overcome the danger of nepo¬ 
tism and corruption and to lead them to ob¬ 
tain the objective of democracy. 

The duty of the Revenue OfEcer is, among 
others, to prepare a statement of account of 
the revenue and expenditure of the previous 
year and also to prepare a budget for the 
coming year. In the budget he is advised to 
show excess of income over expenditure 
generally. But be is also empowered to make 
a deficit budget, if necessary*®. The object 
of a deficit budget is said to be the prospect 
of future progress. The philosophy of deficit 
finandng is modem developing state is essen* 
tially related to progress. As such the deficit 
financing is often described as a development 
of progressive budget. Kautilya, of course, 
did not suggest any devise to meet the deficit. 
All modem states often meet the same by 
paper currency, internal taxation or foreign 
loans. Incidentally we may discuss the various 
sources of revenue enumerated by Kautilya. 
He clanified these sources into Mula or in¬ 
come from Trade in Paddy etc., Bhaga or 
Agricultural tax, Vyagi or one twentieth of tjie 
merchandise charged for depreciation in 
measurement, Rupika or salt ux, Parigha or 
freight, Kripta or fixed tax and Atyaya or in¬ 
come from fines. The Chief sources were, 
then, taxation, duties on merchandise; trans¬ 
port etc., collection from fines' and state¬ 
trading. Kautilya, as we have seen previous¬ 
ly, t/as not in favour of exacting more money 
from the people. So we may conclude that 
he might have had in view that the deficit 
might be conveniently < met from enhancing 
state trading mainly. 

Let us now see the duties of the accoun¬ 
tant. The word “Gananikya” has been tran¬ 
slated by Prof. Ramshastry as the business of 


keeping Accounts”. But Kautilya, while 
enumerating the duties of the Accountant, 
says : 

**Desagramajati Kula Samghanan' 
Dharmavyavahara Garitra. Samstha* 

nam. Mitramitranam ca Sandki- 

vikram Pradanadanam nibandha pus- 
takastham Karayet*'** The above line 
clearly states that the Gananikya shall 
prepare a list of villages and countries 
with the character, prefessien etc. of 
their people separately and receipts 
from and payments for the war and 
peace of the friendly and also of the 
enemy states. So it seems that Gana¬ 
nikya was the head of the central 
records departments. 

The duties and powers of these two officers 
were very extensive. In modern governments 
their functions have been distributed. As for 
example, the duties of Revenue Officer of 
Kautilya are shared by Revenue Board, 
Finance Secretary etc. Similarly the duties of 
Gananikya have been shared by the census 
officer, statistical officer and so on. The 
different functiops have been centralised 
mainly in the cabinet. 

Besides them other officers, according to 
Kautilya shall have respective functions. They 
will not, in any case, consult each other. They 
are independent in their own sphere of action. 
Instead of detailing their respective duties we 
will enumerate some salient aspects of their 
individual duties which will show that 
Kautilya was very much cautious about the 
welfare of the subjects, which, to, him, was 
synonymous with tb<^ welfare of the states :— 

1) State Trading—^The officer in charge 
of commern, while looking for profit, 
shall be guided by the following prin¬ 
ciples 

a) Uf>hayam ca praganamanugridiena 
Vikrapiayet. Sthulamapl ea ta^ffiam 
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prajanamaupiighatikam varayet. 
Ajasrapanyanam kaloparodham 
sankuladosam va notpadayet**— 
This law evidently pointi to the 
control of prince and prohibition 
of hoarding of goods^^*, 
b) Kauttiya prescribes Ekamukhavya* 
vahara for indigenous goods and 
vahumukhavyavahara for imported 
goods. These two systems of trade 
point at trade licensing system of 
the present day. But the difference 
is that in the present day licenses 
are not related to the source of 
merchandise. Kautilya seems to 
have kept in view the fact that im> 
ported goods, being naturally less 
in volume, require to be distrU 
buted throughout the country to 

benefit the people as much as 
possible. 

2) Private trading—Private trading, 
according to Kautilya, must not be 
laissez'faire but state controlled. This 
fact will be clear from the following 
rules laid down by Kautilya :— 

a) The Tariff officer will seal the 
commodities after examining the 
contents. Anybody, found to 
deceive by using forged stamps, 

false statement of contents etc. is 
liable to punishment. 

b) The excess profit is controlled by 
the law enabling the state to forfeit 
the excess amount over the 
schedule price given by the buyer 
to the trader. 

c) The ofccer, who conceals the 
offence of the trader, shall be 
punished. 

In modern times the prices are controlled 
and fixed when they go up abnormally. But 
the market is never controlled as a whole, 
excepting in some socialist countries. Kautilya, 


on the other hand, Is found to be against un* 
controlled free trade. As in state trading 
prices are fixed keeping in view public welfare, 
in private trading also the same principles 
seem to be at work. So prices of commodities 
as well as their weights, measures, and quality 
are controlled by the state. This system of 
afifixing seals on commodities reminds us of the 
almost identical system known as Agmark in 
vogue in India. 

3) Rehabilitation of the socially incapa* 
ble :—The duties of the superinten* 

dent of weaving includes, among 
others, the following :— 

aj The o£Bcer shall provide weaving 
for the widow, physically handi¬ 
capped women. unmarried 
daughter, mendicant, women, 
women sentenced with rigorous 
punishment, old-maid servant, in¬ 
capable female dancers and also to 
the woman who want to be self- 
dependent. Those who keep in¬ 
doors will be supplied with the raw 
materials by the maid servants em¬ 
ployed in office. 

b) The officer in charge will be 

punished for any disrespect shown 
to the women. 

Kautilya’s purpose, obviously, is to bring 
to everyone in society a sense of social se¬ 
curity. He does not intend to leave this duty 

undefined so that the heads of departments 
may neglect them. 

5. Kautilya, as is clear from the above dis¬ 
cussion, built up his system of administration 
on the foundation of public welfare. Even 
the king is not spared when he performs some 
actions prejudical to the good of the people. 
The personnel of administration, specially 
those of hi, h rank had to undergo tests to 
prove the fidelity of their conduct and sin¬ 
cerity over and above the credentials of birth 
and education. AU sorts of corruptions 
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namely dereliction of duty, acceptance of 
bribe, nepotism etc. were dealt with severely. 
The act of inflating revenues by extorting the 
people was viewed as a serious offence. 

Besides these they were brought under 
strict financial control. The good and bene« 
filial administration need to look after 
those socially insecured. The provisions for 
such persons were incorporated in the duties 
of the high officials, what is more interesting 
is a long list of possible defalcations that high 
ofliciab may be induced to commit. The 
punishment for each offence has been speci¬ 
fied. 

It is a fact that administrative hierarchy, 
through bearing a resemblance to modern 
bureaucracy, can hardly be equated with the 
same. The high officials of Kautilya may 
not be lacking in the learning and efficiency 
of a modern bureaucrat. The power and 
influence with which a modern bureaucrat 
works in the parliamentary democracies now- 
a-days, were surely not possessed by the officers 
of Kautilya. In modern democraeies the 
popularly elected ministers are held responsi¬ 
ble for any dereliction of duty of the bureau^ 
crau. Sometimes it so happens that ministers 
ignore failings of the bureaucrats lest his 
efficiency deteriorates. In short the bureaucrat 
of a department of the present day may be 
termed a miniature monarch of his depart¬ 
ment. But the administrators of Kautilya 
never deserves the terminology. Still the 
administrators have superiority in one point. 
They are public servants, true to their word, 
which burearcrats can hardly claim now-a- 
days. 
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COMMONWEALTH : FROM LONDON TO OTTAWA 

PREM VARMA 


There have been many great Empires in 
the history of the world that have risen, flouri¬ 
shed for a time, and then fallen. Similar is 
the story of the British Empire. But whereas 
some Empires resolved into a number of 
separate and contentious national states and 
other vanished because of merger or subjuga¬ 
tion ; the British was the only Empire which, 
even after Britain’s decline, continued her 
political association with her erstwhile 
colonies. To strengthen this political tie, in 
1949, in London, as association with its name 
’Commonwealth of Nations* was formed, 
which meets usually once a year to discuss 
matters of common interest. Recently, a ten- 
days eonference was conveaned at Ottawa to 

review the newly emerged problems confron¬ 
ting the member countries. 

The 32-nation Commonwealth conference 
began on August 1, 1973 at Ottawa which 
continued for ten days. Twenty four Heads 
of Governments attended the conference and 
eight were represented by their respective 
agents. The Bangladesh’s Prime Minister, 
Sheikh Mujibur , Rahaman and Mr. Lynden 
Findling of Bahama were the new participants. 
While Bangladesh became a member of the 
Commonwealth in 1972, Bahama joined it a 
few weeks ago. 

The discussions at the conference covered a 
number of common problems, like economic 
co-operation, deepening crisis in trade and 
monetary systems, Britain’s entry into EEC, 
current arms race in the Persian Gulf, Chinese 
and French nuclear tests, lack of progress in 
the eradication of ’apartheid', the ’detente* 
between the United;States and the Soviet 
Union and imfH'Oving relations between Peking 
and Washington etc* 


Trade 

Trade, however, formed the key subject of 
discussion at the Conference. The Indian 
delegation initiated the debate on the subject 
and offered the following six point plan for 
revamping the world’s trading. 

1. Except Britain, rest of the Common¬ 
wealth countries should maintain status quo 
with respect to exchange of preferences on 
import and export. Under the EEGfrules 
Britain will have to pull out of these arrange¬ 
ments. 


2. The 31-member nations should be 
allowed to continue their special trading 
relations with Britain for one year more to 
negotiate new deals with the EEC. Other¬ 
wise it might cause great hardship to the 
developing countries to strike new deals with 
the EEC countries who have been slow in 
setting up these negotiations. 

3. The EEC countries should be persua¬ 
ded to provide the Commohwealtb countries 
with new trading opportunities and not to 
deprive them of any special arrangements or 
advantages they possess* now. 

4. ' A unified approach on the line provi¬ 
ded by the Commonwealth Sugar Producers 
in negotiating agreements with the EEC 
should be adopted. 

5. The 31-Commonwealth nations should 
concert their approach to the World Trade 
Conference due to be held in Tokyo in 
September 1974 with a view to persuade the 
developed countries of the Commonwealth to 
take full account of the problems and views 
of the developing countries. 

6. The 31 member nations should work 
towards the extension of coverage provided by 
the generalised scheme of preferences which 
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right now excludes farm and primary products 
and certain manufactured goods of the deve¬ 
loping countries. 

Mr. Heath, the Prime Minister of Britain, 
however, did not agree with the first two 
proposals. He advocated that Britain’s market 
of 30 million consumers could no longer 
absorb the multiplying products ot the 
Commonwealth developing countries. lie told 
the members fthat Britain had already seen the 
destruction of her textile industry because of 
export of textile from the Commonwealth 
countries. Consequently, these proposals 
could not be given any concrete shape. With 
respect to the rest four, it would be too early 
to predict whether the assurances given by the 
developed countries, especially Britain, would 
be carried out. 

Moreover, it was common complaint of the 
developing countries that commodity prices 
have remained low generally, and in case of 
metals, only the prices of non-ferrous metals 
had risen. To this also Britain did not agree. 

The deliberations of the Ottawa conference, 
however, have made one thing clear, i.e., the 
objections and fears expressed by the 
Commonwealth members on Britain’s member¬ 
ship to the EEC were not merely sentimental 
or political; but in fact had far reaching 
economic consequences. Britain half heartcdly 
at that time had given many assurances and 
pledges to her Commonwealth collegues and 
and with this purpose she urged the Six-West 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland and 
Luxerabourg-to carryout certain modifications 
in the Rome treaty so far its application to 
Britain was concerned. This call was made 
by B/itain with a view to maintain her exbting 
relations with the Commonwealth intact. But 
the Six did not agreed to it and in Deeember 
1958 they rejected the British plan. Their 
attitude was that Britain must came right into 
their own market or stay out. There could 


be no circumventing the Rome Treaty,, This 
let Britain to form another association-the 
European Free Trade Association, consisting 
of seven countries: Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Portugal, Austria, Switzerland and 
Britain (Finland later joined as an associate 
member). This group came into operation 
in May 1960, 'I he EFTA, however, failed to 
counter EEC and therefore proved to be of 
little significance. Consequently Britain was 
forced into an awkward situation. If she 
remained out side the EEC she might become 
isolated : her trades position could be seriously 
affected and politically she might have no 
influence on all the major power grouping in 
Europe. If she joined the market all manner 
of links with her Commonwealth partners 
might be jeopardized. As time flowed on and 
the Six became stronger the terms for entering 
the common market got tougher. 

In 1961 Britain felt she could stand aside 
no longer and become a country of little 
significance. Thus, ultimately Britain decided 
to join EEC. It would be recalled that in the 
month leading up to Mr. McMillan’s announ¬ 
cement of Britain joining EEC, August 2. iy61 
and debate that followed it in the House of 
Commons, many pledges and assurances were 
given by the British Government to the 
Commonwealth to reconcile the various objec¬ 
tions both economic and political raised by the 
Commonwealth nations. Many of the Afro- 
Asian nations were deeply suspicious of the 
EEC. They saw the whole organization as 
an extentioD of the cold war j a political 
grouping disguised through economic links. 

The objections related to trader however, 
were more tangible. Alongwith others New 
Zealand, India, Canada, Australia feared a 
complete distruption of their economic situa¬ 
tion unless special surangements were made for 
the export of their farm smd primary 
products; since some of these products were 
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directly competitive with European agriculture 
and industry. Consequently Britain agreed to 
a scheme of preferences. This scheme was 
schedujed to terminate by the end of 1973. 
India at the Ottawa Conference, through her 
six point trade plan, proposed to extend it at 
least for one year more, so that the developing 
countries may be able to adjust to the new 
situation. But Britain is feeling difficulty to 
carry on any further the pledges and assuran¬ 
ces given by her to the Commonwealth nations 
and instead has started pleading the disastrous 
consequences to her trade and industry that 

would occur due to the imports from the 
Commonwealth. 

Monetary System 

Another problem which is confronting the 
world today is the deepening crisis in the 
existing international monetary system. It 
would be recalled that the present monetary 
system which was adopted after the Bretton- 
Woods deliberations worked well upto the 
early 1960. This system has been dependent 
on two important key currencies, namely, the 
U.K. sterling and the U.S. dollar. The per¬ 
sistent deficit in the balance of payments of 
the United States and the devaluation of the 
sterling resulted m the severe speculation in 
gold during 1967-68. The surplus in the 
balance of payments of Japan and West 
Germany and emergence of Yen and Mark as 

subsidiary strong currencies caused another 
blow to the system. 

But the cause of the subsisting crisis in the 
monetary system has, however, been attributed 
by Britain and some other Commonwealth 
members to the failure of Nixon Administra¬ 
tion to provide effective leadership and its 
incapacity to sustain the dollar as the basis 
of the international monetary system. In 
their opinion, the situation is not likely to 
improve unless the Nixon Administration gets 

spared from the woes and worries of the 
Watergate scandal. 


The Bangladesh Prime Minister, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman during the dclibefations of 
the Commonwealth conference rightly stressed 
for a common approach to resolve the existing 
monetary crisis and the allied problems. This, 
however, will not be possible without con¬ 
sensus of the developed countries-especially 
the U.S.A. Since it is only by the unanimous 
decision of the developed countries that an 
alternative base to the monetary system can 
be adopted. It is important to note that the 
Washington meeting of the Committee of 20 
held in August 1973 also failed to provide any 
permanent solution to the problem. Though 
the collapse of the international monetary 

structure has been averted for the time being, 
a permanent solution is still required. 

Financial Assistance 

The need for international capital to 
finance both the reconstruction of productive 
facilities destroyed during the Second World 
War and the increase in productivity and 
living standard of the under developed areas 
of the world was to be fulfilled bv the creation 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development popularly known as World 
Bank. The World Bank, however, could not 
fulfil the aspirations of the developing and the 
under developed .countries and this led to the 
establishment of two of its affiliates, viz. IFC 

and IDA. Like World Bank, IFC and IDA 
too have not been a great success. 

The need to eradicate the widening dispa¬ 
rity between the wealthy and the poor nations 
for the promotion of international peace and 
security was stressed at the conference by 
Mr. Lee and Gen, Yakubu Gowan, the Head 
of Nigeria's Military Government. With a 
view to achieve this end Kenya during the 
deliberations of the Commonwealth conference 
proposed the creation of another bank to be 
know as 'Commonwealth Development Bank*. 
Kenya was hopeful that this bank would be 
9ble to fulfil the financial needs of both 
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developing and the under developed countries 
of the Commonwealth. This being simply a 
proposal, which has to go a long way^ if at all, 
it were to be adopted, 

World’a Affairs 

Even after the 26 years of the establish* 
mcnt of the United Nations the evils of 
colonialism and racialism still exist in one 
form or an other in some parts of the world,* 
for example, in America, Ceylon, Kenya, 
Portugal, Uganda, South Africa and Rhodesia 
etc. But nowhere else has the policy of 
segregation on a nation*wide scale been 
pursued with such cold and deliberate deter¬ 
mination as in the Union of South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Among these the South African 
problem was the toughest the Commonwealth 
had ever faced. After 1960 conference the 
great debate on South Africa continued 
unabated within the Commonwealth. The 
whole Commonwealth became devided into 
two groups. One argued that the only way 
to change South Africa’s policy was to isolate 
her and trade embargo must be applied 
against her. They thought that no nation 
with a vicious racial policy could be allowed 
to continue to be within the Commonwealth. 
But no country wanted to take the lead in 
advocating her explusion ; though criticism 
of apartheid came from nearly all quarters. 
On the other band the nations of second group 
advocated that to expel South Africa was not 
only to fdrive out those whites who were 
liberal minded but also to abandon all the 
non-whites-the very people whose sufferings 
we were trying to alleviate. No decision 
could be reached ; but ultimately South 
Africa in 1961 herself had withdrawn from 
the Commonwealth. 

Though [events in South Africa were 
in utter negation of Commonwealth ideals, 
it could be argued that the South African 
apartheid policy was a domestic matferi 


the United Nations had already decided it 
was more than that; its continued application 
was likely to become » dbturbing influence 
in other countries and among other peoples. 
Yet the Prime Ministers Conference, by tradi¬ 
tion, never discussed the internal affairs of 
member-states of the Commonwealth. More¬ 
over, the Commonwealth is no grand alliance 
of Nations which stages full scale conferences 
and issues declarations. 

This year the Conference took note of the 
‘detente* between the United States and the 
Soviet Union on one hand and improving 
relations between Peking and Washington on 
the other. On the issue of Rhodesia some of 
the members suggested stringent measures 
against the Smith regime and asked the 
members to abide by the Security Council’s 
resolution on trade embargo against Rhodesia. 
Most of the Asian leaders required the British 
Prime Minister to cut all the new and old 
British investments in the ‘apartheid* slate of 
South Africa and for tougher action against 
the Rhodesian and the Portuguese. 

The Barbados proposal for calling a Consti¬ 
tutional Conference in Rhodesia and sending 
a Commonwealth Peace Force was also given 
thought. Mr. Julius Nyerere, the Tanzanian 
President and some other African leaders were 
not sure whether any member country would 
like to go to war over Rhodesia. The best 
way they thought of achieving the desired end 
was to give Britain the unanimous backing of 
the Commonwealth in her negotiations with 
Rhodesia. 

ArmaneDts 

The history of limitation of armaments and- 
Anally the global disarmanent can be traced 
back in modern times to the Hague Peace 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907. Between 1919 
and 1939 several treaties were concluded for 
the limitation of swmaments ; tome of these 
uppx«9utedf fpr examplci 
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the ai'maments clauses of Peace Treaty 
of Germany, of 1919 while the other became 
obsolete as a result of the Second World War. 
In the same period the League of Nations 
devoted much of its work to problems of 
disarmaments (articles 8 and 9 of the 
Covenant). In 1932 it convoked a Disarma- 
nent Conference which ended in failure. The 
unfulfilled task of disarming the nations of the 
world thus devolved on the United Nations. 

In the coming years the task has become 
more important because of drastic develop> 
meats in the nuc lear armaments. In the last 
10 years two important treaties were signed, 
(i) Nuclear Test Bar Treaty of August 5, 
1963, and (ii) Nuclear Non-proliferation 
Treaty. But the task of achieving disarma¬ 
ment has never confined to the United Nations 
exclusively ; instead efforts are being made 
at all international bodies to achieve this end. 
The Commonwealth nations have been striving 
hard in this direction but with little success. 

At the Ottawa Conference the issue of 
nuclear armanents was introduced by New 
Zealand's Prime Minister, Mr. Nasmonary 
Kirk. He voiced against the present nuclear 
test performed by I'rance ; and was whole 
heartediy supported by the Australian Prime 
Minister Mr. Gough Whitlani. Both of these 
countries proposed for the issue of a declara¬ 
tion endorsing the principles of Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty and condemning the French 
defiance. The test carried by China was also 
referred to by some of the members. Canada, 
however, did not favour such a declaration, 
and instead suggested the participants to con¬ 
centrate on questions like economic coopera¬ 
tion and trade rather than on decisive political 
issues. 

Mr. Swaran Singh warned the member 
countries against the current arms race in the 
Penian Gulf region. He told the participants 
that Iran, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and many 


other nations are going in for huge and 
dangerous programmes of surming thetzuMlvei* 
which would be in the interest of the vendor 
of arms and is becoming a menace to interna¬ 
tional peace and security. Moreover, both 
Sri Lanka and India stood in favour of keepiog 
the Indian Ocean free from big power rivalry. 
To this the Australian and the New Zealand 
Prime Ministers extended their support. 
Though the suggestions made by these 
countries are vital for the preservation of 
international peace and security it is difficult 
to say whether the big powers would accede 
to these proposals, at least, if their own 
interests are nat adversely affected. But one 
thing needs to be made clear to the mind of 
the vendors of these arms ; that if there is no 
disarmament, the situation would end up with 
the ultimate horror for which they would have 
the greatest responsibility. 

Conclusion 

The Commonwealth is unique; it is not 
imperialistic, nor colonialist. It is just free 
peoples who can meet and discuss problems 
and co-operate with one another. The member 
nations enjoy the assistance of more than 
eighty official and voluntary organizations 
which deal with a great variety of subjects. 
Moreover, there is a system whereby the 
countries of the Commonwealth continually 
supply each other a variety of confidential 
information. Still one of the most valuable 
institutions of the association is the Common¬ 
wealth Parliamentary Association, which keeps 
constant contact with the Parliaments of 
member-countries. 

There is no doubt that the Commonwealth 
had not been a success in providing appro¬ 
priate solutions to a number of members* 
problems ; but its failure in certain spheres 
may be attributed to the fact that in Common¬ 
wealth matters too many people with simiiar 
ideas are working in watertight ooropartments, 
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with a great amount of overlapping and con> 
lequently less chance of achieving their 
common objectives. Moreover, it is sometimes 
the hidden benefits that are more significant. 
The Communique after a Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ meeting may be boring and 
the full conference itself may seem somewhat 
unproductive, but it is often the chats in the 

corridors that really matter. On most occa¬ 
sions at the conference Prime Ministers have 
private talks while other Commonwealth 
Prime Minister try to use their good offices; 


this has many a times helped to keep down 
the tension between member nations. 

The Commonwealth’s shape is changing 
just like the patterns in world affairs. The 
Commonwealth would not be a worthwhile 
institution if it did not reflect these changes. 
Britain can, and docs, command respect for 
her views but she should not expect that they 
would always be followed. It would be quite 
wrong for Britain to think that in a Common¬ 
wealth of equals, Britain is necessarily more 
important than others. 



















EMERGENCY PROVISIONS 

NIRMALBNDU BIKASH RAKSHIT 


The constitution of India provides for three 
diderent kinds of emergency and, in each case, 
the President is empowered to declare the 
emergency with, in effect, a substantial depar* 
ture from the normal working of the constitu* 
tion. 

1. War Emergency (Art. 351 ). 

If the President is satisfied that a grave 
circumstance exists whereby the security of 
India or any part thereof is threatened by war, 
external aggression or internal disturbance, he 
may proclaim a State of Emergency. The 
at tual occurence of war or internal violence 
is, however, not necessary to warrant such a 
proclamation. The President may make such 
a proclamation if, in his opinion, there is 
imminent danger of such mishap and the 
courts have no jurisdiction to en(]uire whether 
the security of India or any part thereof has 
been in fact threatened or not. 

The proclamation may be revoked by a 
subsequent proclamation. It has to be laid 
before the parliament. If the parliament does 
not approve of it, it becomes ineffective. 

The ordinary duration of such a proclama¬ 
tion is two months, unless before the expiry of 
that period it is approved by resolutions of 
both Houses of Parliament. But if such pro¬ 
clamation has been issued at a time when the 
House of the People has been dissolved or if 
the dissolution takes place during the period 
of two months referred to above, the procla¬ 
mation shall cease to operate at the expiration 
of thirty day’s from the date on which the 
House of the People sits afttr its reconstitu¬ 
tion, unless before the expiry of that period it 
has been approved by both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. 


Effects of the ProcHunation ; 

The effects of the proclamation may be 
discussed under four heads—a) executive, 
b) legislative, c) financial and d) as to Funda¬ 
mental Rights.' 

a) When a proclamation of Emergency 
has been made the executive power of the 
Union shall, during that abnormal period, 
extend to the giving of directions to any state 
as to the manner m which the executive 
power thereof is to be exercised (Art. 353 (A), 

b) When a proclamation of Emergency is 
in operation, parliament may, by law, extend 
the normal life of tbe House of the People for 
a period not exceeding one year at a time and 
not extending in any case beyond a period of 
six months after the proclamation ceases to 
operate. 

As soon as the proclamation is made, the 
legislative competence of parliament shall be 
widened and the normal limitation imposed by 
Art. 246(3), shall be removed. In short, dur¬ 
ing such emergency, parliament shall have 
the power to legislate as regards the state 
subjects [Art 250(l)J. Though the proclama¬ 
tion shall not suspend the state legislatures, it 
will empower the parliament to legislate on ail 
necessary matters as if the system were 
unitary. 

Parliament shall also have the power to 
make laws, conferring powers, or imposing 
duties upon the Executive of the Union 
1353(4,1. 

c) Financial : During the operation of 
the proclamation, the President is empowered 
to modify the provisions of the constitution 
relating to the allocation of financial resources 
between the Union and the States. But such 
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order is to be approved by the parliament and 
shall not extend the financial year in which the 
proclamation itself ceases to operate. 

d) As regards Fundamental Rights : 
Articles 358 and 359 lay down the efiect of a 
proclamation upon the Fundamental Rights. 

Under Art, 358, the provisions of Art. 19 
of the constitution guaranting seven funda¬ 
mental freedoms may be' suspended by a 
presidential order. The President, under Art. 
359, may, by appropriate order, declare that 
the right to move any court for the enforce¬ 
ment of the Fundamental Rights guaranteed 
by part 111 of the constitution and all proceed¬ 
ing pending in any court for the enforcement 
of the Rights shall remain suspended for the 
period during which the proclamation is in 
force or for such shorter period as may be 
specified by the order. 

Though the dificrence of those two articles 
was not clear to such an authority as 
Dr. Jennings. Yet, careful analysis would 
enable one to distinguish between them : 

a) As Dr. Rao points out,^ the operation 
of Art. 358 is automatic, while that of the 
other requires a further notification. 

b) Suspension of the Fundamental Rights, 
Secondly, under Art. 368, would continue 
during the period of the emergency. But 
suspension of the right to move the court may 
be made for a shorter period and may not 
continue beyond the exegencics of circum¬ 
stances. 

c) But the fundamental diiTerence lies 
elsewhere. While under Art. 358 rights them¬ 
selves would be non-existent against the State, 
under Art. 359, rights themselves would not 
be suspended, but the right to move the 
courts for the enforcement of the rights or any 
of them, would remain suspended.^ 

d) Fourthly, under Art. 358, those funda¬ 
mental Rights which have been exclusively 
conferred on citizens can be abrogated either 


by law or by executive action. But Art. 359 
covers not only the Fundamental Rights of the 
citizens but also those which are available to 
citizens and all foreigners alike, such as protec¬ 
tion against arrest and detention and protec¬ 
tion of life and personal liberty.* 

2. Constitutional Emergency in the States 
(Art. 356). 

It is a duty of the Union, under Art. 355, 
to ensure that the Government of every state is 
carried on in accordance With the provisions 
of the constitution. So, the President is 
empowered to make a proclamation when he 
is satisfied, on receipt of a report from the 
Governor or otherwise, that a situation has 
arisen in which the Government of the State 
cannot be carried on in accordance with the 
provisions of the constitution (Art. 356(1). 

In defence of the inclusion of this provision 
in the constitution Dr. Ambedkar held that— 

a) ours is a federal constitution and the 
centre cannot interfere in provincial matters 
unless there is a constitutional provision fur it ; 

b) the Union has the constitutional duty 
to protect the States from external aggression 

and internal disturbance ; 

c) American and Australian constitutions 

have similar provisions ; 

d) we have added one more obligation, 

namely, to maintain the constitution in the 
provinces as enacted by this law.“ 

By such proclamation the President may— 

1) assure to himself ail or any of the 
functions of the Executive of the State or of 
any other authority save the High Court ; 

2 ) declare that the powers of the State 
legislature shall be exercisable by or under the 
authority of parliament; 

3) authorise, when the House of the 

People is not in session, expenditure from the 
consolidated Fund of the State pending the 
sanction of such expenditure from parliament; 

4 } promulgate ordinances for the adminis¬ 
tration of the State where parliament is not in 
aeaiion; 
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5) make such incidental and consequen¬ 
tial provisions as appear to the President to be 
necessary or desirable for giving effect to the 
objects of the proclamation, including provi¬ 
sions for suspending in whole or in part the 
operation of any provisions of the constitution 
relating to anybody or authority (except the 
High Court) in the State. When such pro¬ 
clamation is issued^ parliament would also be 
competent to confer on the President the 
power to make law for the State and to 
authorise him to delegate such power to any 
other authority as may be specified by the 
President for the purpose. 

Duration ; Every such proclamation shall 
be laid before each House of Parliament and 
shall cease to operate at the expiration of two 
months unless it is meanwhile approved by 
the both Houses of Parliament. The procla¬ 
mation shall continue in force for a further 
period of six months from the date on which 
it would otherwise have ceased to operate 
unless approved by the houses, if it is extend¬ 
ed for another six months by parliament. But 
in case, it is provided, such a proclamation 
shall not remain in force for more than three 
years. 

3. Financial Emergency : 

If the President is satisfied that a situation 
has arisen whereby the financial stability or 
credit of India or any part thereof is threate¬ 
ned, he may by a proclamation make a decla¬ 
ration to that effect (Art. 360(1). 

The Consequences: 

During the period of such proclamation 
being in operation, the executive authority of 
the Union shall extend to giving of directions 
to any state to observe such canons of finan¬ 
cial piopricty as may be specified in the 
directions. 

Such directions may include— 

a) a provision requiring the reductions of 
salaries and allowances of all or any class of 


persons serving in connexion with the affairs 
of a State; 

b) a provision requiring all money bills 
or other financial bills to be reserved for the 
consideration of the President after they are 
passed by the State legislature. 

c) a provision requiring the reduction of 
salaries and allowances of all or any class of 
persons serving under the Union including 
the Judges of the Supreme Court and High 
Courts. 

Such proclamation, if not earlier revoked 
by the President, shall remain in force for two 
months and within that period roust receive 
the approval of both Houses of Parliament. 

Dr. Rao’s Trenchant Criticism : 

Dr. K. V. Rao makes a severe attack 
against the emergency provisions of our 
constitution.'' 

1. He criticises the provisions regarding 
war Emergency on the following ground ; 

a) The proclamation of emergency under 
Art 352 suspends provincial autonomy and 
enables the centre which is strong even in 

normal times to remove all limitations to 
absolute power. 

b) The power might be abused and if a 
determined President wants to play foul, there 
is no check to prevent the catastrophe. 
Dr. Rao reminds us that against such criticism 
in the Constituent Assembly Dr. Ambedkar 
could only expect that after all, the President 
would be a reasonable man. 

2. Dr. Rao mercilessly criticises the 
second type of Emergency i.e. emergency 
arising out of breakdown of constitutional 
machinery of a State. 

a) unfederal: He thinks that our makers 
were emphatic on the fact that they were 
creating a federal constitution of some sort. 
If it is so. Dr. Rao concludes, article 356 is an 
unfederal feature : 

b) undemocratic ; According to him, this 
is undemocratic for two reasons; it makes the 
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centre finally responsible for the good govern- 
naent of the State. Democracy definitely 
means self-rule, and in a democracy, if the 
Government is going wrong, the people them¬ 
selves should apply the corrective. But this 

provision puts the system on the paternal 
pattern ; 

Secondly, It is, again, undemocratic 

because an outsider is given the initiative in 
the matter ; 

c) Impolitic : It is impolitic, he puts 
further, for two reasons. First, by placing 
the responsibility for the good government on 
the centre, it tends to make the State ministry 
feel irresponsible. It is a retrograde step and 
may psychologically divest responsibility from 
the State ministry. 

ii) The position of the state-olficials is 
made precarious and it may impair their 
sense of loyalty and . impartiality. In normal 
times, he points out, they are under the State 
ministries and suddenly, under Art. 356, they 
are put directly under the Governor. This 
means ultimately the suppression of one party 
by another and the civil service is unfortuna¬ 
tely involved in such unhappy feuds. 

d) Unwise ; It is unwise because it is 
liable to be abused. It may be resoited to for 
political purposes and even Dr. Ambcdkar 
admitted the justification of such apprehen¬ 
sion. Dr. Rao reminds us that the word 
‘otherwise’ was not in the original draft and 
was significantly inserted in the coiistivution ; 

c> Impracticable : This article, he thinks, 
is difficult of application in realistic politics. 
History teaches us, Dr. Rao reminds, only, one 
lesson nobody can rule over others without the 
latter’s willing consent. In applying this pro¬ 
vision, the centre, or the Governor may have 
to deal with a turbulent mass determined to 
overthrow central interference. 

3. Financial Emergency : 

a) This article, Di . Ambedkar claimed in 
the constituent Assembly, follows the pattern 


of what is called the National Recovery Act of 
the United States passed in 1930. But Dr. K. 
V. Rao argues that the powers which the 
centre sought by the N. R. A. in the Roosvelt 
administration to tide over the depression, 
were already incorporated in our constitution 
by the long lists of I and III of the VII 
schedule and above all, by Art. 249. What is 
aimed at by this article. Dr. Rao suspects, is 

to try to regulate the state-budgets in peace 
time. 

b) Secondly, there arc some difficulties. 
How the President would know that the 
financial status of a state has been endangered 
is not stated by the makers. Moreover, it may 
prevent the units from following their own 

independent economic programmes which the 
centre docs not approve. 

c) Thirdly, it may have bad effect on the 

growth of responsible Government in the 

states by shifting the final responsibility to the 
centre. 

d) And, moreover, its psychological reac¬ 
tion would be disastrous. Far from restoring 
confidence, the declaration itself may create a 
panic and bring about financial instability. 

A Unique Feature : 

From a comparative study with other 
federal constitutions of the world, Sirdar D. K. 
Sen thinks that our emergency provisions are 
unique in character. His contentions can be 

summarised as follows : 

1. First, the power to declare an emer¬ 
gency in India has been vested in the 
President, whereas such power under other 
federal or unitary constitutions generally 
belongs to the parliament, and where the 
declaration is made by the Head of the State, 
it is subject to the approval of the parliament. 

2. Secondly, proclamation of Emergency 
is a discretionary power of our President and 
is not subject to judicial review or parliamen¬ 
tary control, at least for a period of two 
months. This is not the position in any 
other constitutions of the world. 
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' 3. Under the Indian constitution, thirdly, 
the proclamation of Emergency may lead not 
only to the suspension of the legislative 
powers vested in the States but also entails 
complete control of the executive power of the 
States by the authorities of the Union. In 
other federations, however, the federal autho* 
rities intervene in the aflfairs of the units to 
protect the local authorities and to maintain 
the constitutions. 

4. Fourthly, under Arts. 358 and 359 of 
the Indian constitution. Fundamental Rights 
may be seriously encroached upon. But indi¬ 
vidual rights are not subject to such massive 
aggression in any other constitutional system. 

5. Lastly, under the Indian constitution, 
the President may suspend the constitutional 
provisions relating to a state if he is satisfied 
that the government of a state cannot be 
carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the constitution. Such vast and extensive 
power is not to be found in any other consti¬ 
tution, excepting the Weimar constitution of 
Pre-War Germany. 

Defence of the Emergency Provisions : 

1. It is true that federal character of the 
Government will be changed into a unitary 
one as a result of the proclamation of Emer¬ 
gency and the provincial governments will be 
frankly reduced to a position of sub-ordina¬ 
tion.’ But as Dr. Pylee puts it, ‘But this is 
more or less true of almost any federation 
during a period of grave national emergency.’” 

The safety and security of the nation, 
moreover, is the responsiblity of the Union. 
Hence, in case of national emergency it has to 
maintain the integrity and independence of 
the State at any cost. The Emergency provi¬ 
sions have offered the Union unstinted autho¬ 
rity and they correspond to the heavy respon¬ 
sibilities of the centre.” 

We should remember, further, that the 
claim for the maintenance of the federal 


character has not the same importance as the 
requirements of national security. A federal 
system is, after all, only a means, not an end. 
When the safety and security of the state are 
in peril, federal nicety may have to be sacri- 
Bed for the preponderant ideal of national 
interest. 

The necessity for a strong Union with the 
strength of a unitary system to meet any 
eventuality was widely realised during the 
making of the constitution. The war in 
Kashmir, the recalcitrant attitude of some 
princely states against joining the new 
Union, armed in»urrcction in Hyderabad and 
the political circumstances which called for 
central intervention in the princely state—all 
these were making the Framers cautious for 
the unforsecablc future. They thought it 
prudent to provide for some machinery which 
in normal times would remain inoperative but 
could be utilised to arrest the adverse situa¬ 
tion. Thus, the Emergency Provisions have 
been inserted by which the federal constitu¬ 
tion may attain the strength of a unitary 
system without any formal amendment. They 
imply that diversity of authority in a crisis 
may spell disaster and the non-cooperatioo of 
a province might annihilate any possibility of 
effective self-defence. 

2. (a) It is true that Art 356 is unprece¬ 
dented and,nowhere the central authority has 
been invested with such wide powers. But 
every constitution, whether unitary or federal, 
provides for central interference in cases of 
urgent necessity. Thus, sec, 4 of Alt IV of 
the U. S. constitution lays down : 

‘The United States shall guarantee to 
every state in this Union a republican form of 
Government and shall protect each of them 
against invasion ; and on application of the 
legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened), against 
domestic violence”! 
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‘The United States’ here means the 
President and congress, and, as the supreme 
court has declared, what is a republican form 
of Government is a political question and is to 
be determined by the President and the 
Houses. 

The President is further delegated the 
authority to send troops into a State to pro¬ 
tect it from domestic violence on the request 
of the State Government. But he may even 
do so against the protests of the Slate autho¬ 
rity in order to enforce federal laws or to 
preserve the property or the peace.i' 

Prof. Munro has pointed out that the 
Union may act directly in the case of local 
disturbances in a State, even though the 
State has not invited such intervention, and, 
even in opposition to their will. Thus, Presi¬ 
dent sent troops to Chicago in spite of the 
protest of the Governor of Illinois. President 
Harding too resorted to similar action.'* 

In Switzerland also the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has the power to send the federal 
troops to disobedient cantons and even to 
suspend the cantonal Government. Though 
in the Soviet system such express power has 
been denied to the centre, it is conceived that 
it will directly intervence in the afl'airs of the 
provinces in cases of national requirement as 
the concept of federalism has a different mean¬ 
ing there. 

In India the units have no separate cons¬ 
titution. They have to wark according to 
the singular constitution and it is the duty of 
the Union to sec that State-affairs are carried 
on in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution. Hence it has been authorised to 
suspend a State Government if it fails to 
administer according to the constitutional 
provisions. 

b) The provisions seem, however, to be 
undemocratic. But this is not so. The 
people obviously have a right to choose a 


Government, bnt when they fail to set up a 
stable Government or choose a Government 
which acta againat national interest, it is de6- 
nite that centre should intervene. Our cons¬ 
titution provides for a machinery by which, in 
such cages, the affairs are transferred to a 
national level and the representatives of the 
people of India, rather than that of the speci¬ 
fic province, should take up the issue for a 
final settlement. It must be pointed out, 
further, that when such affairs are dealt with 
by the President and parliament, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the province concerned remain 
in the parliament as well and can champion 
the cause of the province. 

c) According to some writers, suspension 
of provincial administration under presidential 
problamation is unconstitutional as the State- 
Government has the legal right to rule so long 
it has the confidence of the people, as expre- 

' ssed through the properly constituted legisla¬ 
ture. It is difficult to subscribe to this view 
for two reasons (1) The President ean suspend 
a state Government despite its having majority 
in the State-legislature and this power has 
been expressly granted by the constitution 
itself (2) Secondly, as some noted jurists like 
Mr. Kangra, IVlr. M. P. Amin and Mr. N. A. 
Palkhiwala, and Dr. K. M. Munshi, observed, 
the centre has a duty to intervene when a 
.State Government is so corrupt or capricious 
that civic and individual sanctity are tacitly 
denied and to say that such a Government has 
a right to rule merely because it has majority 
in the legislature, is to ignore other provisions 
of the constitution.^'’ 

d) It is true that the provision is liable to 
abuse on political grounds. Some people 
think that the centre may utilise this constitu¬ 
tional device to oust a state-Government 
formed by a different party and in support of 
their view they would obviously point out the 
luspeniion of the Namboodripad ministry in 
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1959.^^ But Basu himself admits that the. co* 
existence of the communist ministry at Kerala 
for two years with the congress at centre 
amply proves that a constitutionally-minded 
party has enough prospect of running provin¬ 
cial administration,Moreover, it must be 
pointed out that sometime after its seizure of 
power, the Kerala (government could not 
retain its popular support and eventually the 
situation turned to a vast mass-upsurge. The 
President, at this juncture, proclaimed consti¬ 
tutional Bmergency and that his decision was 
a correct political move was proved by the 
following mid-term poll in which the commu¬ 
nists lost the battle. 

c) Despite Dr. Ambedkar’s assumption that 
this provision will remain a dead-letter, the 
centre has to proclaim constitutional emer¬ 
gency in many states during more than two 
decades of the inauguration of the constitution. 
An analytical study would reveal that in 
almost all cases the reason involved therein 
was the inability of the Governors to stable 
(Governments. In order to tide over the cons¬ 
titutional difficulties arising out of the 
politics of opportunism, the centre has inter¬ 
vened to restore normal condition through 
political sedementation and determination of 
allegiance of the popular representratives. 
As Dr. Pylee‘« puts it: ‘Thus, in practice, the 
emergency provisions for central intervention 
in case of a breakdown of constitutional 
machinery in the States, have proved to be 
not only a protective device for responsible 
(Government in politically unstable states but 
also a releasing to political parties which were 
unwilling to shoulder responsibility for a time 
on account of group-rivalries or any other 

unfavourable circumastances.’ 

j. The centre may, again, proclaim Finan¬ 
cial Emergency. This is commensurate with 
the tremendous financial obligations of the 
centre. It has the duty of national uplift 
through multifarious devices and a minor 


miscalculation, wrong timing and non-co-ope¬ 
ration on the part of a unit may have disas¬ 
trous consequences. Thus, the centre has been 
vested with this authority through which a united 
national policy can be adopted. As Dr. S. C. 
Dash^® has made it clear, financial emergency 
will be proclaimed only in grave circumstances 
and so long as the states are willing partici¬ 
pants in working out the scheme of federal 
finance, there, is no possibility of the union 
resorting to such drastic measures. 

4. During the period of Emergency, it is 
natural that the Executive becomes unusually 
powerful. This is a natural trend of things 
all over the world. In a parliamentary system 
this can hardly endanger democratic values. 
A vigilant perliament through the conscious 
opposition can compel the Executive to 
account even during emergency conditions. 
Both Dr. Pylee and Dr. Rao remind us 
repeatedly that even during emergency there 
is no constitutional change in the centre and 
the authority of Parliament is not at all 
reduced. All proclamations have to be passed 
by both houses of parliament and the proc¬ 
lamation regarding constitutional emergency 
can be extended only through the parliamen¬ 
tary majority. 

5. Many critics, both inside and outside 
the Constituent Assembly, have apprehended 
that by this Emergency power the president 
may become a dictator at least for a time. 
Alan Gledhill smells danger of the Wrimar*s 
experience in these provisions.-® 

But this is not so. In every system the 
Head of the State, during an emergency, assu¬ 
mes a greater role than in normal times. 
According to Corwin, the President's military 
power transforms to a vast reservoir of indeter¬ 
minate powers in times of emergency. 
Harold Zink*' also observes that powers in¬ 
herent in his office comes into greater use in 
such times. In India, The President cannot 
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do without a council of ministers with a 
majority in the parliament, Emargency does 
not in, any away change the constitutional 
scheme of the centre and the President still 
remains dependent on the council and the 
parliament. 

Every proclamation of the President, if 
earlier revoked, has to be laid before and 
passed by the parliament. Proclamation regar¬ 
ding constitutional breakdown can be 
extended by parliamentary sanction. War 
Emergency, however, may be contin ed for an 
indeterminate period but he has to summon 
the parliament within every six months and 
if the ministry contradicts Presidential policy 
it would resign and the President would have 
to appoint a new cabinet. It may function, 
for a time, without parliamantary support, but 
ultimately, it has to prove its popular charac¬ 
ter. The President may. of course, dissolve a 
hostile liok Sabha, but that would mean a 
new election which the fighting members may 
return with a majority. Thus, the President 
can, if he wishes, become a dictator only for a 
temporary period and perhaps with a punity. 
And it is highly doutful whether a sensible 
President would taku that risk for a mad 
but futile, craze for power. 

Secondly, the apprehension that the 
President may exploit these constitutional pro¬ 
visions, manifests. Dr. pylec nicely remarks, a 
basic distruct of the strength of democracy 
and its institutions than an understanding of 
its working. And it is true that if the people 
at power are bent upon the wrecking of the 
constitution, no constitutional safeguards can be 
suhicient. 

6 . Finally, Emergency under Art, • 352 
can make serious inroad in the sphere of 
individual liberty and as long as it lasts, seven 
freedoms under Art. 19 remains suspended. 
But we have to remember that the proclama¬ 
tion is to be placed and supported in the 


parliament within the specific period of time. 

It cannot be denied that individual liberty 
is a national product and when the safety of 
the state itself is in grave peril, the individual 
cannot claim his normal privileges. National 
interest and individual freedom are to be 
harmoniously adjusted and in case of an 
horrid ordeal the superior claim of the state 
must prevail. As Ogg and Ray have observed 
( American Government and Politics), 
liberty is not licence and rights are rather 
relative, not absolute. The main purpose of 
any Government is to prevent the safety of the 
many from being annihilated by any or few 
and if the independance of the state is at 
stake, rights of all citizens will be nullified. 
We should remember again the learned 
pronouncement of one our greatest jurists^- ; 
There can not be any such thing as absolute 
or uncontrolled liberty wholly freed from 
restraint, for, that would lead to anarchy and 
disorder. The question, arises in each case of 
adjusting the conflicting interests of the 
individual and of society. 

It may be noted that suspension of the 
right to move the court is not automatic and 
it does not purport expressly to suspend any 
of the Fundamental Rights. Thus, rights 
guaranteed in Art. 19 can be abridged for the 
period of emergency but other rights remain 
there though they cannot be enforced within 
the period mentioned in the Presidential 
order. Thus, in the language of our Supreme 
Court, the rights are not Expressly suspended, 
but the citizen is deprived of his right to 
move any court for their enforcement. It is 
further pointed out by Gajcndragadkar, J. in 
Makban Singh V, State of Punjab, that as , 
soon as the order ceases to be operative, the 
infringement of the rights made either by 
legislative enactment or by executive action 
can perhaps be challanged in a court of law. 
Some Valid Objections: 
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But there «rc 8ditt6 Valid objectihiis to 
these provi^ons: 

1. The judiciary has no power to enquire 
into the grounds justifying the proclamaticm of 
Emergency. The reasons of such proclama¬ 
tion cannot be tested on objective grounds 
and President’s satisfaction is final in' such 
afiairs. Moreover, the President can proclaim 
an emergency if he only thinks that there is 

immiment danger of aggression or internal 
disturbance. 

2. Secondly, our constitution do«a not 
distinguish between times of war and times of 
peace. Under both the circumstances provin¬ 
cial autonomy may be interfered with and 
Fundamental Rights abridged. 

3. Though the constitution requires the 
submission of the proclamation for parliamen¬ 
tary approval, it does not provide for imme¬ 
diate sanction of the Houses. The proclama¬ 
tion may, thus, remain operative for two 
months. The constitution, again, does not 
specify the time-limit within which the 
Presidential order for suspending Right to 
coiutitutional remedies shall be laid before 
parliament. It is to be laid, peculiarly, as 
soon as* it is made (Art. 3S9(3). 

4. There may be a crisis if the proclama¬ 
tion is approved by one House but rejected in 
the other. This is quite possible if in the 
House the Prime Minister’s party fails to 
command a majority. 

Conclusion : 

The champions of the *State rights* should 
r^emember that material conditions of life are 
fast drifting and hence the concept of federa¬ 
lism has acquired a new meaning in our age. 
Due to unprecedented complexities and com¬ 
plications in both domestic and external 
relations, the State of to-day needs some 
centralising authority to meet the exigencies 
of circunntances. It is natural that our 
framers, writing the ’Fundamental law* during 
a crucial period of otw history, provided for 
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a nuchinm'y which could be profitably utilised 
at the time of urgent need. At GledhUl 
observes, these articles only make provisions 
for situations not considered in earlimr consti¬ 
tutions. He further reminds that the constitu¬ 
tion itself specifies the procedure and duriitton 
of such intervention and provides parliamen¬ 
tary control dver the executive. 

Thus, Dr. V. D. Mahajan remarks^*: 
Nobody should grudge the grant of authority 
to the President of India and Parliament of 
India in times of emergency. Everything can 
be sacrificed for the higher interests of the 
country as a whole. It should also be remem¬ 
bered that Emergency Provisions do not 
affect the normal scheme of constitutional 
Government and they are intended to serve 
the need of the nation without formal amend¬ 
ment of the constitution. In this sense, 
Dr. Dash rightly observes, an over-dose of 

centralism in our constitution is justified. 

According to Prof. D. N. Banerjee,’* our 

makers, in vesting such a wide power in the 
President, were presumably guided by two 
maxisms : 1) Salus popule suprema lex (which 
means the welfare of the people is the highest 
law) and 2) inter arma silent leges (which 
means laws are silent in the midst of arms). 
The eminent writer thus concludes: *In 
framing these emergency provisions the 
authors of our constitution must have been 
very wisely influenced by the argument of 
necessity in times of national crisis*. 

While the President had to proclaim cons¬ 
titutional Emergency several dmes,' war 
Emergency had to be declared during the 
winter, 1962, when Red China launched her 
massive aggression in the Himalayan region. 
Morris'jones^’^ has rightly . observed : ’As to 
the necessity of their inclusion, even brief 
experience had left them in no doubt*. It is 
evident that they have served to mi^e the 
constitution both fool-proof and knave- 
proof-*® 
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Though Dr. Biman Behari M^jumder’’^ 
has opined that the Emergency provisions ar6 
serious limitations to provincial autonomy, 
yet he believes that the centre should retain 
its tremendous authority. And. moreover, 
it must be admitted, as M. C. Setalvad^ ^ has 
held, failure on the part of the centre to 
exercise its power firmly has led to many 
difficulties in our political system. In conclu¬ 
sion, we would quote Dr. K. Munshi who 
has written : When the matter affects the 
constitutional structure of the country, the 
President can, by the applications of Emer¬ 
gency Provisions convert the country or any 
part thereof, under Presidential rule. This is 
a much better constitutional device than the 
one in U.S.A.^^ P. B. Gajendragadkar also 
thinks ffiat the object of the provisions is to 
safeguard the integrity and unity of, and the 
rule of law, in India.^*) 
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GOING BACK TO VILLAGES 

R. L. SHARMA 


1973 has been the wont year of our 
economy. Of coune our Finance Minister 
and his elite group are still gleeful iiuipite of 
the present critical situation. The Union 
Minister for planning Mr. D< P. Dhar recently 
scotched the idea that the Fifth Plan would 
be buried under the debris of econonoic diffi* 
culties. He said the psychology of hostility 
to the Flan built up during the period of 
economic difficulties^ could not deflect the 
country from the chosen path of progress 
through planned development. The Prime 
Minister and her cohorts have often stated 
that the worst is over. They believe that the 
prices will come down, power generation will 
go up to normal because of the excellent 
monsoon, industry and commerce will pick 
up. There is speculation that food produc* 
tion may even exceed the target of IIS million 
tonnes (67 million tonnes for kharif and 48 
million toimes for rabi}. Will these things 
bear any fruit is a big question before all 
of us ? 

Success in any social action ultimately 
depends upon the people who implement the 
programme and the machinery through which 
it is implemented. The importance of per¬ 
sonal initiative is immense because the country 
is primarily rural and rural economy needs a 
different kind of motivation. About 80 per 
cent people live in rural areas, More than 
69.5 per cent of the total working force in 
India earn their livelihood from Agriculture. 


More than half the national income of India 
is derived from agriculture and the allied 
activities. 

Anyone who has been intimately connected 
with Indian rural development would agree 
that the large-scale industrial plans intended 
for the country have not made any significant 
impact on the rural life. The desire to 
transform their village communities in order 
to enjoy the agains of the contemporary 
technological achievements has not yet been 
aroused among the village folk. There have 
been many instances of several large scale 
mechanised farms having been initiated for 
agricultural development, but their influence 
has been feeble in creating any social change. 
Developmental activities have failed to bring 
any radical change in the Indian {[village 
life. 

Pioneers of the Indian freedom movement 
and planning gave considerable thought to 
generating the village economy in all possible / 
ways. Their efforts were mainly intended 
and directed towards *he general well-being 
of the masses living in villages. Since indepen¬ 
dence several multi-phased programmes have 
been launched. But the picture that emerges 
even after 26 years of independence, is 
gloomy. What actually has gone wrong with 
our economic growth and ideals which had 
to be achieved ? And what has led to damnosa 
haereditas ? To find an answer to these 
ticklish questions may or may not be easy. 
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But*one thing is tragically certain that the 
cherished economic goals are not expected'to 
be achieved even in the next two decades if 
the status quo prevails. On paper every 
thing is alright inspite of the stark realities 
staring at us. The data adicts and officials 
talk of the fnation’s economy in terms of index 
numbers or some economic indicators. And 
a great deal of data is compiled in voluminous 
reports painstakingly prepared by ofHciril as 
well as non>official agencies. But there u a 
snag in it. These people fail to take into 
account the reliability of the data so compiled 
and edited. They are oblivious of the fact 
their figures and reports show a marked 
deviation from the actual conditions of our 
people. 

During the last two centuries, especially 
since the publication of ‘The Wealth of 
Nations* by Adam Smith, the task of social 
engineering has been a baffling one. Gunnar 
Myrdal in his book ‘Asian Drama’ has further 
emphasized the complexity of the situation. 
There have been many difficulties in this 
regard. Almost every industrialised country 
has been willing and endeavouring to assist 
the development of the backward countries, 
nonetheless, the rate of progress has so far 
been depressing. He has emphasized that, 
“the problems of under development, anid 
planning for development in South Asia are 
themselves exceedingly difficult and that they 
have yet to be mastered”. According to him 
the movement of the whole system upwards, 
is what is meant by development. And it is 
the primary responsibility of the government, 
to decide what is to be done, and to get. by 
persuasion or by compulsion, adequate 
support for the chosen course of action. In 
order to do so. the prevailing undesirable 
attitudes and institutions have to be changed 
Into a desirable direction. But the vital 
question remains unanswered. Who is to do 


this ordering—the government, the elite, the 
masses, the urban community, the young or 
the old ? This is really a complex issue. 
According to Dr. K. S. Swami. l>irector of 
the Economic Development Institute, ‘a new 
body of knowledge and a new type of social 
scientists would be required for the purpose.' 
To achieve that, definite efforts will have to 
be made. So far. things have not been 
moving in' the right direction. Now it is so 
late that it would take another 25 years to 
prepare such a body of social scientists. 
This is quite an interesting aspect of the drama 
of Indian development. 

The Untraceables 

The general administration in our country' 
is at its lowest ebb. There is an all (pervading 
frustration everywhere. None is satisfied with 
the policies and programmes of the govern* 
ment. A few decades ago things were diffe* 
rent. People used to settle their grievances— 
even serious ones—at vill^e level itself. But 
now even for an ordinary and small piece of 
work the villagers have to rush to urban 
areas or to the leaders. And yet; their prob* 
lems remain unsolved. No doubt, great 
assurances are given to them. Which, of 
course remain unfulfilled. Whom to blame ? 
In the administrative jungle it is difficult to 
hold any one responsible for something. 
Responiibility is shifted to one another and 
in the labyrinth of administrative red tape, 
the wrong doers go scot-free and they remain 
untraceable. The administration is in a 
frightful mess. It has been incapable of 
implementing (.the desired policies. Tbmi 
how do we expect the general well being of 
our society and the economic and moral 
uplift of rural India ? 

High Priced Justice 

In our country it is one of the scarcest 
iteiDS. It • has become an ideal andj a 
dream for many a million. (Sonititotional 
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provisions regarding justice to every citizen 
of India» have no doubt, a decorative value 
for many of us. It has become so supreme 
that no'^under echelon* and the down trodden 
classes are able to see it for themselves. It 
has come to a symbolic state. It is availed 
only by the upper classes of society. The big 
monopoly houses have made full use of the 
supreme justice. Their flowing wealth paved 
the way to justice. Frequent political inter¬ 
vention in judiciary in the recent past has 
been known to all. It is not a good sign to 
sustain democracy. Judiciary is at stake. 
Many of us may not agree with this view. But 
at the same time they should not close their 
eyes to the events which have taken place in 
the recent past. It is quite painful and at the 
same time an uncontroversial fact that there 
is not a single example where a person from 
the lower class, the economically and politi¬ 
cally backward and from the general strata of 
the society has been placed in the capacity of 
a judge of a higher place. Perhaps no one 
from such stratas have been found suitable for 
these posts ! The poor, the masses of our 
country lacking largely in resources of 
approach and finances remain deprived of 
and/or are forced to remain deprived The 
recent amendment in the Constitution consi¬ 
dering the merit of the case is a step forward 
towards softening the present rigidities. Its 
.results have yet to be seen. Litigation habits 
are more common in villagers because of 
illiteracy. They are victimised, made poor 
compulsorily and exposed and exploited by 
the so-called legal advisers and their nibordi* 
nates. Corruption and undesired influences 
have crept in and have made the system 
hollow. 

PlamiiBg the 'PlauBiiv* 

We see that groups and intcmts opposed 
to national economic planning have become 
more vocal in thoir crlticiim in recent years, 
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particularly after Nehru’s death ; may have 
some significance. We have heard so many 
well-wishers of plaiming quoting the patterns, 
models and systems of planning adopted in 
many cormtries like U.S.A., U.K., Germany, 
Japan, and Russia. We are blindly following 
many and particularly of the last. Intcre^ 
tingly enough, no body is serious about our 
own models, in the sense that what system we 
have to evolve for ourselves ? It is beyond 
doubt that we have taken many strides* in the 
field of industrialization (heavy and large- 
scale industries) -atomic energy and the 
country’s infrastructure, but we have failed in 
many r the most essential sectors of our 
economy. ’ 

In order to succeed in Indian Planning 
with a view to bring out a new society, it is 
necessary to arouse new forces and evolve 
new values in life. And the greatest of all 
touchstones is the extent of freedom accorded 
to the individual in leading a full life. If he 
has to depend upon state protection for 
obtaining his basic needs, it would lead to 
prepetuation of his dependence on a handful 
of the people who decide the policies of the 
government. Unless planning aims at creating 
the conditions where decision-making and 
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decision implementation could be combined, 
an ideal socialistic society will remain merely 
a pious hope. 

According to an conventional estimate, 
about 65 per cent of people in our country 
are not we|l off and are underprivileged. We 
have to sacrifice at ail levels, to join hands 
with these people and live for their upliftment. 
It may be more painful to listen, yet; it is 
true what the World Bank Chief Mr. R. S. 
McNamara says,” In India there has been 
progress in overall GNP growth during the 
past decade. But, today some 40 per cent of 
the entire population live beneoth a po^rty 
line: a line defined as tbe point at which 
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serious malnutrition begins/' In the Fifth 
Plan Approach paper prepared by the 
Planning Commission and now endorsed by 
N.D.G.. we have decided to solve many 
problems of our economy especially the 
problem of unemployment and underemploy* 
ment. But to this time we have failed misera¬ 
bly in doing so. The failure should work as 
an eye-opener for our planners. It is siginifi- 
cant, nevertheless, that the Planning Commi¬ 
ssion is thinking of undertaking a major effort 
on rural development and social services. The 
success here will depend upon 'the organisation 
that will carry out the programme. As regards 
the natural resources of the country, a chaotic 
state is not far away. We all are aware of the 
energy crisis which has upset the entire econo¬ 
mic growth throughout the {world. It is time 
we should think seriously with a will to achieve 
the best possible substitutes and choose sepa¬ 
rate directions of growth to proceed further. 

Our problems and priorities perforce are 
different from those of the advanced countries 
where a majority of the people are well-off. 
This is the basic reason why we have to evolve 
an Indian approach to the development of our 
economy because the scarce resources will 
have to be purposefully directed and invested 
first in high priorities to cater to the imme¬ 
diate short term and long term needs of the 
masses. Otherwise if, as we do at present, 
our resources will be frittered away in the 
provision of low priorities and non essential 
goods and services for the few well to do 
persons. And that will be before the ele- 
mentry and basic needs of the masses are 
reasonably met. This political democracy 
that we have given ourselves will'remain an 
empty shell bereft of its vital economic and 
social content. And more so, the belief Of 
the masses which they have shown in the 
parliamentry and state elections, will be 
shattered. Significant indications are before 
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Our Prime Minister is seriously thinking 
and is determined to brin^ a change in the 
overall system keeping in view the condidons 
of our people, which is evident from the 
environment she has created in her time. 
Perhaps her team is not respanding in the 
desired way. Most of them believe in interes¬ 
ting and influential speechm only. It should 
be remembered now that no amount of 
speeches and statistical percentages dished out 
by the self-satisfied rich men living in a life of 
security in cosy bungalows, or potbellied and 
sundried bureaucrats, or the businessmen and 
their hired apologists can efiace the realities. 
The reality, that shows millions of starved, 
under-fed, sufferers of the torture of injustice; 
the unemployed and in main the common 
man leading a hard life in these days of 
galloping prices and run-avray inflation. The 
irruption of popular resentment every^now 
and then.'in all nooks and comers of the 
country are the biggest repudiations of the 
unfairly honeyed existence of the big people. 
Nor can, these all be explained away by 
dangerours trouble shooters, Naxalities, 
Youth agitation, Bangla Desh or otherwise. 
Long back, Gandhiji had warned that,” 
Unless the gap between the palaces and huts 
are wiped out, a bloody revolution is inevi¬ 
table.” Slogans like **Garibi Hatao” should 
be used cautiously and followed in the right 
manner. 

The published statistics-showing increase 
in agricultural and industrial production and 
in total national income are non-controversial. 
For the vast noajority in India, however, 
increase in statistical percentages need not 
be a criterion for economic growth. We may 
be gleeful that the countries to which we are 
exporting our engineering products; are rich 
and advanced but how has it afl^ted the life 
of him for whom we have fought and won 
the battle for freedom ; for whom we have 
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taken to the pattern of planned development 
and Democratic-Socialism ? Is he to be left 
unknown and ignored. The tragic fact of 
the ecohomy is« that nation*i increased wealth 
has gravitated to the already wealthy and 
powerful men. The process of recovery, 

whatsoever, it may have been, is certainly not 
correcting the distortions. 

Disparities and Pressures 

There are such wide differences in the 
outlook and living patterns of the rural and 
the urban people that sometime it becomes 
very difficult to identify some of them as our 
countrymen. They can not stand together. 
It is known to all of us that the primary 
occupation of the masses of India is agricul¬ 
ture. About 70 per cent of the people of our 
country depend on land for their livelihood ; 
agriculture and allied activities account for 
nearly a half of the country’s national income 
alone. This major contributing occupational 
class is deprived of its just share in the 
national dividend because of the defective and 
unjust methods of distribution of the national 
income. At the moment, the government is 
partly satisfying the demands and needs of 
the rich and the middle class. Our poor 
peasants and those who live in the slums can 
not buy even two simple meals in a day. In 
1970-71 we produced i08.4 million tonnes of 
foodgrains. In 1971-72 production fell to 
104.7 million tonnes ; and last * year we had 
only about V5 million tonnes. Besides, we 
imported foodgrains in huge quantities from 
abroad and even then some responsible per¬ 
sons are constantly stressing the point that 
we have become self-sufficient in foodgrains, 
yet; the food problem remains unsolved. 
Why ? Is the population problem alone 
responsible, for it or some others Januls clausis 
or the Arcaaa aelesthJ ? People from different 

corners claim that there is no real shorti^e. 
Sometimes, we console ourselves that it is a 
World-Wide pihenomenon, so we should.. 


We had alio opted for. Gommiinsty 
Development Programmes and the Panchayati 
Raj to facilitate things but we see that the 
same has been made complicated by virtue 
of its implementation in rural areas. The 
cooperation has turned into a non-coopera¬ 
tive movement. 

In villages many people live unemployed 
throughout the year and more in the lazy 
season when the harvest is ffnbhed. The 
survival of the unemployed becomes a curse 
for his life and family especially when he is 
domestically burdened. There are no satisfac¬ 
tory arrangements for keeping them engaged 
and providing them with a Uviog wage. The 
situation has become more aggravated in the 
days of rising prices. Though spurt in prices 
has been a chronic feature of our national 
economy ever since the Second Five Year 
Plan, it has never been as unbridled as it has 
been during the last one year. While the 
rate of price rise during the Third Plan was 
6 per ceiit annually, in 1970-71 it declined to 
3.7 per cent, rising to 5 per crat in 1971-72. 
In the last one year i.e. 1972-73 the prices 
have risen by leaps and bounds-the escalation 
for wholesale and controlled rates alone being 
20 per cent for commodities in general and 
2S per cent for food stuff. Retail rates have 
shot up even higher. In last three years 
some items have registered even tOO percent 
rise. The price rise which shows nn signs of 
abating will have a far rcachisg edfeet op the 
total economy and the programme of develop¬ 
ment, part of which will be curtailed since 
the budget allocated a year ago will today 
be much less. Especially since the industrial 
production in 1972-73 has not likely been 
able to rise above 4 per cent, the situation 
is grim. The price rise will decelerate savings 
which is the basis of growth in any economy 
as it will depress the real rate of return. Of 
the many factors that have led to the present 
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economic Imposse, the roost important is 
certainly deficit financing the volume of Which 
is increasing even much faster. There is, no 
doubt, that die blame for the crescendo of 
prices can only partly be laid at the doors 
of the Bangladesh refugees and the last Indo* 
Pak conflict, the major responsibility for 
which devolves on the reckless spending by 
the Government as has been pointed out by 
the Reserve Bank of India. Much of this 
high rate of money supply can only be explai¬ 
ned by extravagance indulged in by both the 
centre and states heedless of consequences. 
Raising of the bank rate shows the recogni¬ 
tion by the Reserve Bank of India of the 
problem, it has come rather late and can 
scarcely make an appreciable dent on the 
prices. 

The average amount of rural debt per 
household has risen in recent years. The 
largest single source of loans for the cultiva¬ 
tors were agricultural money lenders, and 
they continue to be so^ even today. After 
nationalisation of banks in July 1969, the 
cultivators have become wise enough to avail 
loan facilities from these institutions and 
mobilise their own resources! In a way, the 
gravity of indebtedness has become more 
intensified. The old source of money lenders 
plays a dominant role. The same drawbacks 
do prevml even today with the added burden 
of ‘institutional commission for intermediaries’. 
The way in which money lenders and other 
intermediaries exploit the villagers is not. a 
secret. 

It is quite easy to say that poverty must be 
eradicated but it is more difficult to give 
material shape to the idea. There smixis some 
conceptual difficulty in understanding ‘distri¬ 
butive justice’. We can not blame growth if 
policy for sharing its benefits is half-baked and 
ideas ambivalent. To express the philosophy 
of IndianBconomy, Shri T.T. Krishnamachari, 


the then Finance Mtttister may be quoted, “It 
is, however, true that we have not yet evoWed 
an economic philosophy of our own, and such 
as exists is necessarily ambivalent. We have 
perhaps, no clear idea of the entire picture of 
the economic future that we, desire this 

country to have. We ate apt to think in 
compartments without any attempt at synthe¬ 
sising the conflicts that thinking in compart¬ 
ments necessarily endangers”. 

A Simple Prescription 
• 

Unless we go for dedicating the efforts 
towards the betterment of millions of villagers 
who are below the poverty line and for those 
who are not able to earn even the day’s bread, 
no industrial giants or complexes are going to 
undo the difficult knots. For better results we 
should adopt a macro-micro approach, centra- 
lised-decentralisation of authority and power 
in rural areas. District-level planning coordi¬ 
nating with the Basic Plan should be self- 
generating. Besides, in all the fields, viz; 
agriculture, industsy, cooperation, finance, 
trade and commerce and so forth, there 
should be proper arrangements for providing 
facilities and new avenues to the people. 
There should be a definite and legitimate 
programme of marriage between the spirit 
and the fact. The problem of unemployment 
should be solved through self-employment 
measures at the initiative of the Central and 
State Governments. Specially the younger 
generation should be induced to start small 
scale industries in the rural areas. In acade¬ 
mic institutions, job-oriented courses should be 
started. State Directorates of lndustri<9 
should wake up and come out of their’ castles 
of isolation to give a, lead in this direction. 
The economy should be rural-oriented. 
Gutting of forests should be strictly prohibited 
and measures in r^ard to planting new trees 
should be undertaktm, which in turn, will 
favourably affect rains and the .industrial 
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growth. To WM:k on cooperative basis the 
entire movement should be restructured. A 
group of ihout 10-50 persons in a village 
depending upon the fixe of the village, should 
be formed to systematically organise and look 
after the programme of economic growth and 
work voluntarily in the interest of the commu¬ 
nity. A willing recognition to such teams 
should be granted by the States as well as the 

Centre. Private agencies should be promoted 

end motivated to give financial assistance at 
market rate for industrial and agricultural 


purpose, marketing and the allied activities. 
Proper and adequate infrastructure should be 
built up, made and strengthened at all strata 
of rural life. All this should be done keeping 
in view the concept of Social Justice and self- 
reliance, constantly observing that the basic 
needs of life are secured for the masses. We 
should have more clearly defined objectives 
with a time-bound strategy of development. 
And above all, a strong and drastic democratic 

enforcement force should be built up to imple¬ 
ment the policy and programmes of the 
government. 


EDUCATION IN THE FIFTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 

BISHAN SWAROOP AGGARWAL 


The Fifth Five Year Plan opens on Adril 1, 
1974. The Plan holds out a promise to be 
the greatest and most challenging effort at 
educational development after Independence. 
I'he outlay ofRs. 2200 crores (estimates stood 
at Rs. 3200 crores) is larger than the outlay 
on education in all the earlier plans between 
1950 and 1973. But the total outlay of the 
entire Fifth Plan also exceeds that of all the 
Plans taken together. Obviously, the propor¬ 
tion set for education has not substantially 
increased. In view of soaring prices, the true 
value of the allocated sum will be of the order 
of about Rs. 1000 crores or so. 

The Present:— The prcviout Plans result¬ 
ed in tremendous quantitative expansion of 
institutional education at all levels. The 
total number of children has gone frqm 23 
millions in 1930 to over 85 millions in 1972, 
Enrolment in primary ^ucation uc. classes 
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I-V (age group 6-11) has gone up from 19.2 
millions in 1950-51 to 60,11 million in 1970-71, 
whereas the figure for Middle schools (i.e. 
classes from VI-VIII for age group 11-14} has 
gone up from 3.1 million in 1950.51 to 13.82' 
million in 1970-71. Obviously, the growth 
has been steep at the tertiary level, where 
student enrolment has gone from 3.5 lakhs to 
33 lakhs. In other fields of education viz. 
medicine, engineering, veterinary, trained' 
teaching etc. there has been significant quanti¬ 
tative rise. In engineering, the rise has been 
about IS fold. Above all, the educational 
facilities are available to all classes of society. 
The odious distinction between upper and 
lower strata of society is fast vanishing in the 
field of education. 

Despite *the above creditable work, the 
> literacy rate has increased only by 15% in the 
post-independence era, from IS*/, to about 
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30-/.. Countries like Korea, China, Indonesia 
and Iran have registered notable gains and 
they guess that within next twenty years there 
will be complete literacy. It may not be so 
with India even by the end of the present 
century. The other weakness is the ever 
increasing number of educated unemployed at 
ail levels. The latest estimate by the Indian 
council of scientific and ^industrial research 
that one out of every five educated person is 
unemployed speaks well of the position. The 
steep fall in qua^ty all along is anotlier stigma 
on the face of Indian education. The break¬ 
down in discipline and standards of behaviour, 
mass indulgence in copying and other bad 
practices in examinations all over the country 
have created chaos in the field of education so 
to say. 

The Future ;— I. The Fifth Plan sets out 
to correct these weaknesses of Indian education 
provided this could be matched by an equal 
step-up in the quality of the strategy to be 
adopted and of human effort. The planners 
hope worthwhile results can be obtained and 
a recognisable impact made on the total 
educational situation. 50'/. of the available 
funds arc allotted to primary and adult 
education both aiming at the removal of 
illiteracy. In the previous plans, primary 
education began by receiving about 1/3 of the 
amount and finally its share declined to 27*/., 
whereas tertiary educations’ share rose from 
3j'/. to over 40'/.. The lirst thing is liquida¬ 
tion of illiteracy to which priority is given in. 
the filth Plan with employment programmes. 

II. An attempt is to be made to reduce 
wastage. Children are required to work on 
account of poverty and they drop out. About 
407 , families fall in this category. When the 
economic condition of the average family 
improves, this wastage can be reduced in due 
coune. Temporarily, a system of multiple 
entry and part-time education for children 


who cannot attend on a whole time basis is 
envisaged. School tect'^books will be given to 
all needy children in full-time education and 
for all children in part-time education. 
School meals will be given to' needy girls. 

111. The scheme envisages to multiply the 
possibilities for iriformal education at all 
stages, through correspondence courses, part- 
time courses, facilities for private study and 
appearing in examinations and finally through 
the establishment of an open University. The 
full-time courses are expensive to provide and, 
therefore, can at best remain limited to those 
that are better off. Hence these new avenues 
are worth-folio wing. It has been decided to 
increase allocations for adult education from 
Rs. 10 crores to 37 crores. The informal 
education to the age group 15-2S will be 
provided through the Nehru Yuvak Kendras, 
selected educational institutions at all leveli- 
primary and middle schools, secondary schools, 
and colleges—where both teachers and 
students will participate in the programme 
through volunteers in voluntary organisations. 
The target is to make at least one crore adults 
functionally literate with the allocated sum of 
Rs. 30 crores. 

IV. The scheme proposes to appoint the 
vast number of unemployed graduates as 
elementary school teachers in the rural 
primary schools. But they should be fired 
with fervour for the job entrusted to them. 
Social sense and national spirit would show 
tangible results. Already, Iran has set an 
example with the Literary Corps through 
which young men have been able to opt for 
two years as literacy workers in villages in 
place of going for compulsory military service. 

V, It is proposed to introduce a variety of 
vocational courses to suit the students^ actual 
employment opportunities in the country. 
Emphasis is to be laid oh agricultural 
Polytechnics. 
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VI. The Plan calls a halt to further 
expansion of the traditional type of college 
education. 'No new. colleges except in remote 
rural areas where they are really needed, are 
to be opened now. Clear criteria for the 
establishment of new Univenities are to be 
laid down and strictly followed. 

VII. “A much greater emphasis than in 
the past years is to be placed on programmes 
of qualitative improvement for which' a sum 
of Rs. 200 crores has been allocated. The 
programmes will, form a package*deal includ* 
ing work-experience, improvement of curri¬ 
culum, better text-books, adoption of new 
methods of teaching, examination reform, 
tcacher-education .(including a large pro¬ 
gramme of in-service education),' and 
strengthening of the Inspectorate. For this, 
the state Institutes of Education, text-book 
bureaux and inspectorates will be strength¬ 
ened ; State Boards of Teacher Education will 
be established ; and guidance at the national 
level will be provided by the N C E R T, the 
National Staff College for Educational 
Planners and Administrators, and the All- 
India Council of Teacher Education. 
Suitable literature for the guidance of the 
teachers will be prepared and widely distribu¬ 
ted”. At the University stage emphasis will 
be on the development of affiliated colleges, 
specially of autonomous institutions. The 
U. G. C. will be mainly responsible for quali¬ 
tative improvement programmes at the 
University stage fbr which an allocation of 
Rs. 250 crores has been proposed. Post¬ 
graduate education will be‘developed in the 
Universities or in the University centres. 
The scheme nf centres of Advanced study will 
be reviewed and strengthened. It is proposed 
to establish National Council for Mathemati¬ 
cal and Philosophical Science. Development 
of research in child development, education- 
and problems of minorities and weaker sec¬ 


tions like the scheduled casts and scheduled 
tribes will take place, 

VIII, A sum of Rs, 20 crores stands 
provided for book development. Research on 
important problems connected with book 
development; a planned effort to boost 
export of Indian books ; establishment of a 
National Guild of authors ; further develop¬ 
ment of the National Book Trust; improve¬ 
ment of school text-books and assisting state 
governments to establish text-books board, 
printing Presses and the strengthening of the 
National Book Development Board. 

IX. Wide publicity will be given to the 
programmes of educational devetopment. Co¬ 
operation of the public and the local commu¬ 
nities will be stimulated for the vigorous and 
fruitful implementation of the programmes. 
‘The community schools will be run to 
emphasise their experimental and innovative 
character, their linkage with local community 
life and the fact that they arc meant princi¬ 
pally to improve the quality of education for 
the masses of the people. 

Suggestions i — The above is only a bird's 
eye view of proposals given emphasis to in the 
document ‘Education in the fifth plan’ of the 
Ministry of Education of the union govern¬ 
ment. The Education Ministry has itself 
confessed that Indian Education has stagnated 
not for lack of excellent recommendations, 
plans and suggestions; but because these have 
never been put into practice. But the best 
suggestion is “to involve teachers in the plann¬ 
ing and implementing of progratpmes of 
educational development.” Till now, the 
bane, of our edueational planning has been the 
conspicuous absence of this involvement. 
Adequate consultation with teachers’ organisa¬ 
tions is the need of the hour in our country. 
It should be in a practical fashion, not in 
words only, for a person is generally interested 
in those khemes which be has had a hand in 
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formulating. A group of professionals in 
Delhi or in any state capital can merely 
theorise. They actually place things on paper, 
but the shape to educational processes is to be 
given by held workers, teachers, masters, 
lecturers, headmasters who are directly 
involved in the making of the educational 
edihcc. Beautiful plans will bring fruit only « 
if emphasis is laid on workers' active partici> 
pation. The tall talk of meaningful education 
will continue as long as the teachers are 
denied their just role. Even reform of the 
examination system, improvement of teaching 
methods and better courses will be irrelevant 
if teachers do not take a keen interest in 
them. 

Secondly, educational administration should 
be clean and honest. Economic stability of 


the teacher needs to be ensured at all costs for 
only a satisfied teacher can work wonders. 
Only a clean administration can keep the 
teacher satisfied, who can then give good 

education to the children of the land in their 
turn. ■ 

Thirdly, teachers should be allowed un> 
hindered approach to the press and platform. 
As more and more teachers are coming under 
state employment, it is the need of the hour 
that those involved in education should be 
able to express themselves in a free, frank, 
fearless way on every aspect of education, even 
educational administration without any fear of 

punishment for doing so. 

Lastly, a thorough debate on proposals 
and detailed examination of the issues involved 
with the field staff will be significant to make 
them a grand success. 








Current Affairs 


Opening i>f Japtnese BudcUiist Temple 
at Buddhagaya 

On December 8 th, 1973 I^is Excellency 
Shri V. V. Giri President of India inaugurated 
the Japanese Buddhist Temple at Buddhagaya 
which was constructed by the International 
Buddhist Brotherhood Association of Japan on 
4.6 acres pf land adjacent to Maha Bodhi 
Temple in the presence of distinguished a gather 
ing. The entire structure built in traditional 
Japanese style at an estimated cost of Rs. 40 
lakhas is studdei with pieces of art paintings 
and drawings in different colours. 

Buddhist monks from Japan. Thailand, 
Nepal, Sri Lanka, Cambodia, Laos, Singapore, 
Vietnam, Burma, Sikkim, Bhutan, Ladak and 
India attended this inauguration ceremony. 
About one thousand monks, came from Japan 
and attended the celebration which was spread 
over two weeks. With th? arrival of His Ex¬ 
cellency Shri V. V. Giri, President of India 
National Anthems of India and Japan were 
played. The temple was opened with the 
sounding of the Temple Bell, which was fol¬ 
lowed by oflerings of colourful flowers and 
recitation of Buddhist sutras. The Hon’ble 
Shri L. N. Miihra Minister for Railways Govt, 
of India and Chairman of the Reception 
Committee for the inauguration Ceremony 
delivered the Welcome address. 
The introductory speech was 
given by Rev, Shoyu Iwaya, President 
(KBKK) International Buddhist Brotherhood 
Association, Tokyo, President Shri V, V. Giri 
delivered the inaugural address' 

The message from Prime Minuter Shrimati 
Indira Gandhi was ]read by Prof. N. G. 
Parashar, M. P*, and the message from His 


Excellency Mr. K. Tanika, Prim^ Minister 
of Japan was read by the Ambassador of 
Japan His Excellency Mr. Taisaku Kojima. 

prominent among those, who spoke on the 
occasion were His Excellency Shri R. D. 
Bhandare, Governor of Bihar, Venerable 
Mahathera N. Jenaratana, General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society of India. 

In his speech Venerable Jinaratana Maha¬ 
thera, proposed that a Railway Line between 
Bodhgaya and Rajgir should be constructed 
for the benefit of the general public specially 
for the Buddhist pilgrims and tourists. 

The most Venerable Taishun Sato, Presi¬ 
dent, . Japan Buddhist Association, offered 
blessings on this occasion with recitation of 
Buddhist sutras. Shri Kedhar Pandey, Ex-Chief 
Minister of Bihar proposed vote of thanks. 
Mr. S. Oriuchi, Genera] Secretary, Interna¬ 
tional Buddhist Brotherhood Association and 
President, Chiyoda Travels, Tokyo, Japan 
interpreted all the speeches delivered in the 
function into Japanese. 

The international Brotherhood of Japan 
known as Kokosai Bukkyo Koryu Kyokai has 
been founded by the various Buddhist sects in 
the whole of Japan. The objectives of this 
associatiop are :— 

a) To build a Japanese Temple and the 
Internationl Buddhist House at the 
sacred place of Bodh Gaya (Bihar) 
where Lord Buddha attained enlighten- 
nient. 

b) To provide facilities for Japanese Bud¬ 
dhists to come and learn the teaching 
of Lord Buddha to strengthen their 
belief in Buddhism, 

c) To provide facilities for international 
understandihg and *l«o for all pcojde 
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to exchangi! Japan-India’s cultural ideas 
and also to give facilities to world 
Buddhists to have discourses to enlight> 
en themselves. 

d) To work for the world peace and 
human happiness by studying and sin- 
cerely following the teachings of 
Buddhism. 

Speech delivered by His Excellency 
ShriV. V. Giri, 

I am deeply grateful to the International 
Buddhist Brotherhood Association of Japan 
and the Reception Comnaittee headed by the 
Railway Minister Shri L. N. Mishra for invit¬ 
ing me to be here today. I deem it a great 
privilege and honour to inaugurate this beauti¬ 
ful Buddhist Temple built in traditional 
Japanese style in the holiest place associated 
withBuddhism. I offer my warm congratulations 
to the people of Japan for building this fine 
structure in the hallowed spot. Theirs is a 
happy combination of tradition and 
modernity. This harmonious work placed the 
talented people of Japan in the forefront of the 
World today. Japan has an important role to 
play in world affairs and I am sure she would 
do her best to promote not only the unity and 
prosperity of Asia but also world peace. 

Japan has taken a big lead in speading the 
noble message of Buddha throughout the 
world. Four years ago, had the privilege of 
inaugurating the Vishwa Shanti Stupa built by 
Japan Buddha Sangha at Rajgir and today 
we are inaugurating this Japanese temple here. 
The gestures like these that bring our two 
peoples together in indissoluble bonds of 
friendship and undersl;anding. Today more 
than ever before, the world needs the 
message of peace and goodwill preached by 
the Lord Buddha. Buddha's teacfaingi have 
universal relevance and there could be no 
better guide than He for a new world order 
based on peace and harmony. 


The very life of Buddha was a continuous 
message. Renouncing his. kingdom, wealth 
and family,he sought salvation and found that 
neither extremes of total mortification nor 
complete indulgence would lead one to the 
attainment of bibs and eternal happiness. 
On the other hand, the extremes only lead one 
to frustration and dbcontent, leading to mbery 
and unhappiness. Buddha, therefore, advoca¬ 
ted the middle path which one ought to 
follow. 

In the truest sense of the world, he was a 
rationalist, and reason occupied a high place 
in his scheme of things, so much so that the 
system which he evolved may well be descri¬ 
bed as the path of reason. The Buddha 
enjoined on everyone to purify himself in the 
light of his own reason. To achieve this high 
ideal, he propounded the Noble Eightfold Path 
which embodied eight principles or rules of 
conduct. In these, there arc five prohibitions, 
namely, kill not,steal not, commit no adultery, 
lie not, drink no strong drink, of special signi¬ 
ficance. These five rules came to be known 
later on as Panchasheel. According to Buddha 
one who remains steadfast in these principles 
or norms of conduct and follows constantly the 
call of his reason, can attain NIRVANA. 
These principles of conduct have universal 
application and for the basis of civilised life. 

Buddha did not want us to adopt theories 
which could not be verified by observation. 
This freedom from dogmatism is a precious 
legacy which he has bequathed to us. His 
main object was to bring about reformation in 
the religious practices and a return to the basic 
principles. He aimed at the development of a 
new type of free man, free from prejudefos smd 
intent on working out bis own future. His 
all-embracing humenbtn crossed racial and 
national barriers. 

In the present world enveloped as it b by 
hrc€» /of vfoleiice* untruth and greed, the 
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jnesMge of Buddha has a special meaning and 
profound significance, One no doubt ought 
to live and live well; but one should not be 
greedy and ‘avaricious.' Buddhism does not 
preach renunciation of wants or complete 
surrender to them. ' Lord Buddha; stated as to 
what would lead to the attainment of peace of 
mind and tranquillity of the soul. He preeched : 
“t.et us live happily, free from afflictions 
among men who are sick at heart. Let us live 
happily, free from yearning among men who 
are anxious. Let us 'live happily, then we call 
nothing our own.” 

I lirrnly believe that humanism is the highest 
form of religion and it is the light that never 
fails. There cannot be any higher ideal than 
service of humanity. All through the ages 
clear ethical values have been placed before 
the people, an adherence to which promoted 
happiness among them. The basic norms all 
over the world are the same—truth, godliness 
and tolerance. These actually form the cen¬ 
tral core around which a beautiful pattern 
could be woven providing life with meaning 
and grace. The advance of civilisation is not 
to be judged by the possession of material 
goods, but by assessing how far the human 
beings have developed spiritual and moral 
aspects of their personalities. All the riches of 
the world will not bring lasting happiness to 
anyone unless and until the individual bases 
his faith and acts on definite principles of 
morality. 

We are not seeking mere economic progress 
but the full flowering of the human personality 
which will enable man to realise his true 
potential as a humgn being. Today the world 
is facing a deep moral crisis, The greed for 
power and pelf and the constant preoccupa¬ 
tion with gratification of senses have resulted 
in misery and tension. The world today is 
posted perilously on the brink of a catastro¬ 
phe, Every right-thinking person has reuon 


to be concerned abdut the future. I toUeve 
India has a message for filie strike-tom world. 
Through the ages, she has stood for the pri¬ 
macy of moral and ethical values. Our sagbs 
have proclaimed "Protect Dharma and 
Dharma will protect you”.' Dharma is what 
binds society together. 

In our own times, Mahatma Gandhi applied 
India’s perennial philosophy to the political 
arena and showed how truth and love could 
be harnessed to the revolutionary purpose of 
creating a new social order free from exploita¬ 
tion of any kind. The choices before mankind 
today is between the human world of 
Gandhij’s dreams and nightmare of mutual 
strife and ultimate destruction. 

I am an incorrigible optimist and I have 
faith in the future of humanity. In spite of the 
all-pervading gloom, I could dimly perceive 
that the world is groping towards a new order 
where there would be no wars. World peace 
and harmony may be a distant dream, but 1 
believe it is definitely within our grasp if we 
are really determined to bring about a new 
world order. In the eloquent words of Pandit 
Nehru : "How amazing is the spirit of man. 
In spite of innumerable failings man through¬ 
out the ages has sacrificed his life and all he 
held dear for an ideal, for truth, for faith, for 
country and honour. That ideal may change 
but the capacity for scif-sacrihee continues 
and because of that much may be forgiven in 
man and it is impossible to lose hope for 
him”. I have great pleasure in inaugurating 
this Temple and 1 hope it will be a beacon 
light proclaiming the message of peace and 
amity preached by Lord Buddha. "Jai Hind”, 

Daily Toll of Adalteraticoi 

New Delhi: Adulterators have killed at 
least 1,050 people in the country this year—> 
and almost everything from toothpaste to con¬ 
traceptives is adulterated. 

A survey conducted by the Consumer 
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Council of India, on the suggestion of the 
Union Deputy Health Minister, Mr. A. K. 
Kisku, showed that there were 4,087 serious 
cases of food poisoning in the country due to 
adulteration of food and other articles, but 

3,024 of them were non-fatai. The number 
fatal cases of food poisoning in 1$72 was 683. 

The highest toll was reported from West 
Bengal, where there were 256 deaths compared 
to 150 in 1972. Orissa, with 150 deaths, came 
next, followed by Jammu and Kashmir with 
120, UP with 109 and Bihar with 105. The 
fatalities were lowest in Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu, where there were only 11 deaths each, 

Nearly 65 per cent of the draths were due 
to liquor poisoning, 10 per cent due to adulte* 
ration of foodstuffs and oil and the rest due to 
adulteration of cold drinks. ice*creams, raw 
materials and spices. —SWARAJYA 

A Bitter Lesson 

The collapse of the strikes of the Indian 
Airlines and the railway locomen should teach 
a bitter lesson to the workers all over India. 
The only raiult of these strikes was the loss of 
some crores of rupees of public revenue, of 
which a part would have gone to the emolu* 
meats of the striking employees. It is to be 
hoped that all these workers and the leaders 
of their unions will ponder whether they were 
justified in eauung so much dislocation to air 
and rail transport resulting in enormous incon¬ 
venience to the people who have nothing but 
goodwill to the workers. The employers, 
including the Government, should also learn 
their lesson. They should always be ready to 
discuss sympathetically all grievances even if 
they appear to be imaginary. There should 
be no hesitation in offering arbitration or 
adjudication, but if workers prove intransigent 
and refuse to adopt a reasonable attitude, they 
should stand firm and take all the consequen¬ 
ces. The Indian Airlines management and the 
Railway Board deserve warm praise for refus¬ 
ing to be bullied. It M to be hoped that 


strikes, especially in nationalized undertakings 
will not be lightly resorted to hereafter. 

SWARAJYA 

Population Explosion 

B. Mukherjee of the Indian Society for 
Population Studies, Calcutta, presented a 
paper at the All India Conference on "Abate¬ 
ment of Environmental Pollution", which was 
summarised by Sc/ence and Culture. A few 

extracts from this summary are reproduced 
below. 

The U. N. Conference on -Human Envi¬ 
ronment* which met in June (5th-l6th) 1972 at 
Stockholm identified several major environ¬ 
mental problems such as air pollution, water 
quality, waste disposal, toxic substances, radia¬ 
tion, noise, land use, national parks, and 
endangered species etc. 

One of the causes, perhaps the root cause, 
of the threat to the human environment, is 
the demands made on it by expanding 
population. Although papulation growth 
in itself does not cause problems such as 
pollution, rapid consumption of natural 
resources and waste disposal, it is widely 
recognised to be one of the major catalysts, 
as greater numbers of people put increasing 
stress on the environment and make solution 
to. the environmental problems ail the more 
complex and difficult. As this subject was not 
discussed at the Stockholm Conference and 
as this is looming large today in the minds of 
several sections of environmental ecologists of 
the world, it would seem appropriate to make 
a pointed reference to this aspect of man’s 
increasing assault to his own biosphere. 

This All India Conference will succeed, 1 
hope, in creating an ealightened awareness of 
the ecological problems that we in India are 
already facing and would be facing in an 
increasing degree unljtes we avoid the mistakes 
of the advanced industrialised countries and 
take immediate steps towards improvement 
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There is clearly a limit to the number of 
people that the world can support because its 
resources are finite. Rapidly increasing ppiion- 
ing of soils, airs, and waters goes hand in hand 
with increasing dependence on energy 
resources such as oil, which we cannot supply 
present curves of demand for more than 
another 20 years. However, carefully and 
sparingly we manage our land, water and air, 
it seems inevitable that uncontrolled popula¬ 
tion growth will engulf our resources pf 
energy, Of minerals and of land and induce a 

crisis which will eventually destroy our civili¬ 
sation. 

There are approximately • 3,700 million 
people in the world. It took from the beginn¬ 
ing of man to about 1830 A. D. for world 
population to reach its first 1000 million 
inhabitants. The second 1000 million was 
added in 100 years, and the third in 30 years. 
The fourth 1000 million will be reached by 
1975—an interval of only 15 years. India is 
a close second to China in the matfer of 
population growth. Overcrowding is conside¬ 
red to be a major problem is such areas of the 
world as Hong Kong where there are 3,859 
people per square kilometer. 

As population grows so does industry, 
which pours into our water supplies a vast 
array of contaminants : lead, detergents, sul¬ 
furic acid, bydroflttoric acid, phenols, ethers, 
benaenes, ammonii^ tad sp on. As popula¬ 
tion and industfy grow, so does the need for 
increased, agricultural ’ production, which 
reihlti. in a; heayim watej^borne Uad of pesti- 
dd'ei,'hetl^eid^''i^ 
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cent over the period l965-^h)00. Cioiuldcrio^ 
the need for better nutrition and the efifeet of 
inertasing income bn food demand. Idle 
increiueii in food supplies ■ called for wilt 
much larger. " , 

Health: Persistent high fertility is in itself 
a major health problem, not only beduue « 
its effect of curtailing socio-economic imptbve- 
menW which are essential for health but alib 
in view of the immediate and personal impact 
it may have up6n the health of a mother and 
her children. 

Urbanization: About one-third of the 
world*s population lives in urban areas, and 
there is a high rate of migration towards cities 
and towns. United Nations Projections pre¬ 
dict that urban population (iocalities with 
more than 20,000 inhabitants) will more than 
treble in the next three 'deeadM, while rural 
population will increase by about 80 per cent. 

The increase in urbanization has resulted 
in an acute shortage of housing and in large 
numbers of substandard dwellings with poor 
water supply and sewers^e facilities. Most of 
the world's cities are surrounded by slums tact 
shanty towns which are not only expanding 
rapidly but also are becoming increasingly 
overcrowded. 

Population stabilization : Althot^h most 
experts disagree on the. number of people 
the earth can support, it is generally re¬ 
cognised that the world should move toward 
population stabilization as soon as possible. 

A balance between the world's population, 
and its natural resources tad productivity is a 
basic condition for human happiii^, prio¬ 
rity and peace. 

NntloaalkuittbB of Coal ' 

NationaUsation of coal has not been 
to. satisfy the consumers of coal* Nor jtaye 
the woi^kers been appimsed ae canbbjud^d 
by their af^vities. The Coal Fk14Trliiim bfali 




RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP 
THE MISSING LINK OF INDIAN DEMOCRACY 


R. L. KHANNA 


Indian democracy has passed a quarter of 
a century but it has not yet become fully via* 
ble and full-blooded. True it is the world’s 
biggest democracy but size is no guarantee of 
durability and dynamism. The dinosaur’s 
lesson is that if some bigness is good, an over 
abundance of bigness is not nessarily better. 
Perhaps the most vital element that is mirsing 
in Indian democracy is the responsible citizen. 
Unless the missing link is provided Indian 
democracy will not gain the requisite stature 
and will not flourish. While liberty, justice 
and equality arc the pillars of democracy, 
responsible citizenry is its vital breath. “The 
health of a democratic society”, says Alexis de 
Tocquevillc, “may be measured by the quality 
of functions performed by private citizens”. 
A complacent apathetic citizenry not fully 
alive to its obligations and responsibilities such 
as ours is the creeping paralysis of democracy. 

t 

Citizenship has been defined as the contri¬ 
bution of one’s instructed judgement to the 
public good. ‘C. K.’ in one of his speeches 
said, “Let your mind be responsible and 
alTectionate. These are the two qualities that 
best adorn citizenship” Responsibility means 
responsibility for the public good. A good 
citizen gets out of his responsibilities only by 
discharging them and not by shifting or shirk* 
ing them. 

In India the citizens by and large, are 


devoid of this sense of responsibility for public 
good. They arc self-centred, They think 
mainly of their own interest and hardly ever 
of the public interest. Some brazen things out 
under a cloak of hypocrisy. From this blind 
pursuit of self-interest stem the^ unedifying 
spectacles of adulteration, hoarding, exploita¬ 
tion dirty politics, profiteering and corruption 
which are rampant at all levels. There arc 
many other ills too which afflict our demo¬ 
cracy. 

Patriotism means love lor one’s country. 
It is genuine and positive patriotism, not 
pretended patrotism that covers a multitude of 
sins. It it not, as in our country, a brief and 
frenzied outburst of emotionalism in times of 
war but the unwavering commitment and a 
noble dedication of a life-time. In our 
country it often puts on the garb of chauvii* 
nism, linguistic, religious, communal, or secta¬ 
rian. Patriotism then becomes the paradise 
of scoundrels.' Sorxeofour loudest “patriots** 
are the greatest profiteers, sharks, smugglers 
and exploiters. Others are economic oppor¬ 
tunists and fair weather patriots, shrinking 
from the service of the country when she is in 
the grip of crises->crisis of character, crisis of 
dal-roti, crisis of inflation and crisis of self- 
preservation. 

Genuine love for the country means thxt > 
you do not prefer personal and private intereil 
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to the common welfare that ii to say the good 
of the community. This brand of love is 
conspicuously absent in our country. 

A responsible citizen is a thinking citizen. 
He thinks for himself; he is not swayed by 
propaganda. He makes sure that he holds his 
convictions on a basis of true knowledge. 
Unfortunately Indians arc easily bluffed. They 
are carried away by slogans, which tend to 
petrify their thinking. They let their social 
conscience be bullied by the hynotic spell of 
magic words and phrases. good catch> 
word,” warned Wendell Wilkie, “can obscure 
analysis for fifty years”. 

Speaking about Englishmen, R. H. Tawney 
said in his “The Acquisitive Society” : Most 
generations, it might be said, walk in a path 
which they neither make nor discover, but 
accept, the main thing is that they should 
march. The blinkers worn by Englishmen 
enable them to trot all the more steadily along 
the beaten road, without being disturbed by 
curiosity as to their destination”. These 
remarks apply with greater force to the Indian 
citizenry. They avoid the trouble of thinking 
for themselves, and take refuge in easy 
conformity, compliance and dumb acquies* 
cence. The creed of conformity is a besetting 
sin of democracy. “Man”, says Robert M. 
Linder, ‘‘is a rebel. He is committed by his 
biology not to conform”. Evcjry great change 
in history has sprung from non-conformity. 

Toleration is another attribute of a respon¬ 
sible citizen. Mazzini, the great Italian 
leader thought up of this watch-word for the 
Roman Republic : ‘'Inexorable as to principle 
tolerant and impartial as to persons”. Some 
one has aptly dehned toleration as that 
uncomfortable feeling that the other fellow 
may be right after all. It is not necessary to 
blow out the other chap*s light to let your own 
shine. It is the oil that takes the friction out 
of the democratic way of life. Freedom of 


speech without tolerance means nothing. To 
step aside is human. A classic definition of 
tolerance has been given by Voltaire who gave 
wings to. the human mind, in his fsunous 
epigram: 

"I disapprove of what you say, but 

I will defend to death your right to say it”. 

Dog* fights, scenes of tumult, in our coun¬ 
cils, boycotts of speeches of Governor^ and 
Presidents, rowdyism by opponents at public 
meetings where even snakes have been let 
loose, arc signs that there Is very little of 
tolerance of other folk’s opinions in our 
country. It is a direct negation of the concept 
of responsible citizenship. A responsible 
citizen is open-minded; be docs not disapprove 
of an opinion for the heck of it; he weighs and 
judges it wisely. Democratic institutions can 
only work if all members of the community 
are prepared not only to let them but also to 
make them work. 

Violence and the ‘Rule of Lair*:— “The 
Rule of Law” which ensures that each and 
every individual bears the responsibility for his 
own behaviour, means not only that there is 
an equality as between individuals but also 
that there should be no appeal to force for the 
assertion oi one’s rights, save always the right 
of self-defence. In India appeal to violence 
for the assertion of individual or group rights, 
real and supposed has become a recurrent 
epidemic and thus negates both the ‘Rule of 
Law’ and the concept of responsible citizen¬ 
ship. What is happening in Gu)rat throws 
lurid light on the behaviour of our citizens- 
unabated violence involving loss of life, des¬ 
truction of public property and mounting 
disorder making normal life of the community 
well nigh impossible. These are signs of sick- 
citizenship. Responsible citizens are expected 
not to resort to violence though they have the 
right to demand and make good use of their 
rights. The trouble with us is that so many 
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people who stand up vigorously for their 
rights fail miserably to discharge their respon¬ 
sibilities and obligations as responsible citizens. 

Disseot and Defiance:*— Earl Warren Chief 
Justice of the United States (now retired) 
observed in Sweezey V. New Hampshire 
(1957), “Mere unorthodoxy or dissent from 
the prevailing mores is not to be condemned. 
The absence of such voices would be a 
symptom of grave illness of our society”. 
Elsewhere he says, ‘‘Dissent is an honoured 
word and all citizens should be encouraged to 
engage in it”. But he rightly underlines the 
difference between dissent and defiance: 
“Dissent advances the democratic process; 
defiiance destroys it.” In India many people 
fail, to make the distinction. Under the mask 
of ‘civil disobedience’ followed by Mahatma 
Gandhi, they resort to violence, crime, subver¬ 
sive activities forgetting that civil disobedience 
does not contemplate violent conduct of any 
sort. To quote M. Gandhi “Disobedience to 
be ‘civil’ must be sincere, respectful, restrained 
never defiant and it must have no ill-will or 
hatred behind it." 

People’s Choice Universal adult fran¬ 
chise is not the sole touchstone of democracy. 
Everything depends upon how and for whom 
the electors vote. A responsible citizen as a 
sovereign elector is expected not to be swayed 
by oratory or extraneous considerations of 
caste, community, religion, faction, etc., and 
to take all electioneering with a grain of salt 
because it is often intended to mislead, mis¬ 
guide and misdirect the people to evoke 


emotional responses and win votes that way. 

It is an essential ingredient of responsible 
citizenship that every elector easts his or her 
vote for principles and policies only. Unfor¬ 
tunately such a responsible elector is a rare 
bird in India. It is a serious threat to the 
health, and vitality of Indian democracy. Our 
voters, by and large, seldom think for them- ■ 
selves in the exercise of their franchise. They I 
are swayed by emotional, religious and I 
communal appeals made by power-hungry 
politicians for whom in Sydney Hillman’s 
words, “Politics is the science of who gets 
what, when and why”. M. Gandhi’s exhorta¬ 
tion in his ‘Autobiography, commands scant 
respect but to our peril. He said, “To safe¬ 
guard democracy the people must have a 
keen sense of independence, self-respect and 
their oneness and should insist upon choosing 
as their representatives only such persons as 
are good and true". 

Belief in Law: 

A responsible citizen believes in the law 
which alone can guarantee freedom particu¬ 
larly for the less advantageously placed mem¬ 
bers of the community. When law and order 
break down anarchy prevails. Break-down of 
law and order in our country is now an every¬ 
day phenomenon. People take law into their 
own hands, indulge in orgies of destruction, 
bloodshed, arson and crimes. Freedom de¬ 
generates into licence. Normal civic activity 
comes to a grinding halt. There are police- 
firings and brick-bat duels. As a result the 
neglected man at the bottom suffers. Anarchy 
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thus let tooie doei not advonoo iodaliim. It 
mefcly hamperi it. It is a serious reflection 
on our sense of responsible citizenship. 

CiWc Ethic 

If India is to flourish as a virile and viable 
democracy we must evolve a common civic 
code which should embody itegrity, toleraace, 
compassion, fair dealing in public life, decency 
and good manners. These civic virtues have 
deteriorated since our Independence and it is 
time we stopped the rot. We must learn to 
behave as mature vigilant and responsible 
citizens of a nation and work harmoniously 
together to serve the country. In this way 
alone can we hope to achieve the aims of 
political, social and economic democracy and 
solve the problems of poverty, unemployment, 
hunger and disease, which are our major 
plagues of today, as well as the knotty prob- 
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iems of the atomic age. The ethicad standards 
of a nation are the measure of its standing. 
We must raise the moral tone of the citizen if 
we wish to progress as a nation. Wc must not 
forget that the Roman Empire which lasted a' 
thousand years collapsed when Government 
became corrupt and citizenship came to be 
debased, apathetic and irresponsible. 

Responsible citizenship is in short the 
Noah*s Ark of our democratic republic. With¬ 
out this it will suffer ship-wreck of its hopes 
and aspirations. Indian democracy today is a 
hostage to fortune because we lack responsible 
citizenship. If by civic education, enlightened 
leadership, inspiring example, we do not 
supply this missing link our future is indeed 
bleak. And theie is no golden age to which 
we may seek to return. 


POLITICS OF THE COLD WAR TODAY 


DR. V. P. GAUR 


For quite some time now there has been a 
feeling in the world that there is detente in 
cold'War. It is said that the two Super 
Powers, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R, which 
are contenders for world supremacy with their 
global strategies, are coming closer to each 
other. It is a fact that since the enunciation 
of the doctrine of peaceful coexistence after 
the death of Stalin, efforts have been made in 
this direction, so much so that the exchange 
of ideas between Washington and Moscow has 
become quite frequent. Despite this, a curious 
student of international affairs is liable to 
pause and think whether these super>powers 
really mean business of establishing peace and 
settling their outstanding problems in a 
friendly manner or they are using the tool of 
cold war as a device to have some breathing 
time so that they can strike at the other party 
more effectively after some time. 

It is becoming quite evident that the cold* 
war is not actually receding. They are not 
ready to give up their rigid stance in world 
politics. The ever lengthening shadow of an 
ominous thermonuclear war compels them to 
come closer, but the chances of their direct 
confrontation can not be ruled out. Their 
fight to the hnish is being postponed but it is 
certain to break out one day because the 
.atmosphere of the whole world is that of a 
gun-powder magazine. Any match-stick in 
the form of a major or minor political crisis 


could set the whole world ablaze. Real 
friends do not mind the presence of one 
another in public places. It is a welcome sign 
which gives them an opportunity to greet one 
another, Soviet navy has been in the Indian 
Ocean but when the US felt in necessary to 
make its presence also felt as a world power, 
it was not relished by several countries. In 
real friendship, in an atmosphere of real 
recession of cold war* this move of the US was 
not necessary but one Super-Power can not 
tolerate that the other should have a sharp 
edge over it In any sphere. Finally, the US 
has decided to make a naval base on Diego 
Garcia, a British isle in the Indian Ocean. 

An atmosphere of cold war has been 
gradually developing since the end of the 
Second World War. The ‘^strange allies of 
that war became the leaders of a bipolar world 
locked in protracted conflict which first 
assumed the form of a cold war”.' Since then 
with the passage of time the cold war is 
becoming “Colder”.'’ 

The nature of the cold war has been given 
different interpretations by various writers. 
Some feel that it gives expression to two 
incompatible ways of life, democracy and 
communism. Others like Arnold Toynbee 
give a bi-polar interpretation to the present 
day conflicts. Toynbee is of the opinion that 
there are only two powers that matter in the 






World, the USA ^itd the USSiR. tt li a well the USSR and iboved away from the USA* 
known fact that mo»t of the states in die world Ror the last several years the west has doubted 
toe either the Washington line or the Moscow the non-alignment of India. This is an age 
line. OfcOurse, the really non*aligned of commitments in favour of a particular 


countries are to be excluded from this list. 
The non-al’gned countries, and a few others 


like France, wish to follow an independent 
policy. It is debatable whether they can 
retain their independent approach in times of 
major crisis like a war. Both the USA and 
the USSR have their strategies and commit¬ 
ments which take into account the develop¬ 
ments, taking place the world over. 

No doubt, there is a growing feeling these 
days that the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are 
trying to solve their diflercnces in a friendly 
manner but it is only a temporary phase. 
They cannot cease to doubt each others inten¬ 
tions. The recent visit of Dr. Kissinger, the 
American Secretary of State, to Moscow was 
not much of a success. It would be idle to 
guess the fruits of the visit of President Nixon 
to Moscow. Despite an outwardly visible 
atmosphere of Detente between the USA and 
the USSR, both the countries look at each 
other with suspicion. It has permeated every 
sphere of life. Espionage has been raised to 
a perfect institution. They try to increase 
their spheres of influence and are in search of 
every opportunity to force a show down to 
the disadvantage of the other party. The 
events in west Asia are a pointer in this direc¬ 
tion. Nothing is spared. Even the space 
race is invaded by the contaminating atmos¬ 
phere of the cold-war. 

In these days of tension and mutual 
internal hatre^ the scope of non. alignment is 
severely limited. India began to follow the 
policy of non-alignment due to her typical 
economic and ^hdcal problems. In the 
seventies Indians n6n-alignment appears to 
have been diluted when it has eomc closer to 


doctrine or a political ideology. This is an 
era of groups also when one cannot stand 
alone despite his desire to do so. The rapidly 
fleeting and complex events in international 
affairs compel one to take sides and positively 
pin point the shade or the colour of the 
movement one likes. 

Despite the necessity of a firm stand in 
favour of the one or the other, there has been 
a rife in both the American and the Russian 
camps. A few countries do not want to 
participate in the general orchestra the tune 
of which is set by Washington or Moscow, 
They wish to come forward with their original 
tunes which are jarring to the ears of the 
Super-Powers. Marshal Tito revolted with 
success against the political hegemony of 
Soviet Russia while France didcred from the 
policies of Washington but it did not mean a 
major internal breach. In the communist 
camp the revolts in Poland and Hungary were 
curbed successfully and upheavals in Czecho¬ 
slovakia could not be capitalized upon by the 
western world. France, under President 
De Gaulle, had begun to dream of an indepen¬ 
dent Europe and Pompidou demonstrated the 
same attitude especially during the oil crisis 
when he would not like to go via Washington 
to negotiate with tbe oil rich Arab St ates. 
Though serious cracks had begun ■ to appear 
in the western camp, they were repaired in 
time when Nixon took a stiff stand on the US . 
policy towards western Europe. The NATO 
was saved, and the temporary rift did not 
split them up to an irreparable extent. 

The internal rift in the communist camp 
between the Peoples* Republic of Ghiha and 
Soviet Russia is a major development in this 
held which provides a new dimension to the 
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existing cold-war. ‘‘There is what Edward 
Crankihaw calls the new cold war between 
China and the Soviet Union’’.^ No more is 
it a conflict of interests and efforts of a mutual 
show-down between the communist Russia 
and the democratic U.S A. It is a deeper 
conflict between two countries, the USSR and 
communist China, professing the same politi¬ 
cal ideology. Within the communist camp 
two separate lines of action haVe developed 
and their centres are Moscow and Peking. 
The problem is not merely of retaining a 
balance between Russia and the USA. It is 
an important question of balance within one’s 
own area of political ideology. Power has a 
tendency to shift within the same camp. 

Very strange sort of partnerships are 
developing in politics. Communist Russia is 
finding more in common with democratic 
India while communist China is coming closer 
to its erstwhile enemy, the democratic U.S.A. 
It is developing good friendship with 
previously Yahya Khan’s and now Bhutto’s 
Pakistan as compared to the Indian Republic 
with democratic overtones. 

To say that there is no longer a conflict of 
ideologies between the USA and the USSR 
would be flying away from the realities. Their 
differences continue to be there inspite of a 
superdcial camouflage of tine negotiations and 
exchange of high political dignitaries between 
ihem. Ofeourse, the tension between them 
was a bit relieved by an agreement between 
the USA and the USSR on Cuba in the month 
of October, 1962, by a treaty banning the 
Nuclear Tests and the Hot Line Agreement 
in 1963. Even then their mutual suspicion is 
far-reaching. The USA would still consider 
the Russian system as a sort of a well organi¬ 
zed conspiracy to bring about internal subver- 
•ibn. Russia would view the US system as a 
method of exploitation and aggression, flouri¬ 


shing on its old tactics of *gun-boat* diplo¬ 
macy. 

In this atmosphere of doubt and suspicion, 
Nikita Khrushchev had come forward with 
the doctrine of peaceful coexistence but “in 
our time “peaceful coexistence’* has become 
the continuation of the East West struggle 
“by other means’’.^ So it does not mean that 
Soviet Russia has decided to wind up its 
programme of class struggle and its crusade 
against capitalistic imperialism. It could only 
mean a struggle of a different variety. It 
signifles a temporary effort, on the part of 
Russian communism to coexist with the 
democratic capitalism of the west in order to 
get sufficient time and opportunity of bringing 
about its show-down; for Khruschev once said, 
“we communists believe that the idea’ of 
communism will ultimately be victorius 
throughout tnc world, just as it has been 
victorious in our country, in China, and in 

many states.The main thing is to keep to 

the positions of the ideological struggle, with¬ 
out resorting to arms in order to prove that 
one is right’.“ During the October Revolu¬ 
tion, Lenin 1 ad said, “Either perish or over¬ 
take and outstrip the capitalist countries } 
either wc do it-or they crush us’’.® 

The whole gamut of wisdom, given by 
modern scientifle developments and rise of 
technology, is carefully utilized for this 
purpose. Their chief aids of propaganda are 
the radio, the TV and the film and even the 
exchange of intellectuals and other important 
persons. Hot war is feared and hence “peace 
congresses”, “peace offensives” and “peace 
crusades” have become standard weapons of 
propaganda in the Cold War”.^ Added to 
this are the psychological and economic 
factors. If economic aid is given it is not 
without strings or at least the Super-Power 
giving it keeps in view some distant objective. 
“A communist victory over capitalism no 
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longer depende<d folely on military superiority, 
it was certain to come as the result of peaceful 
economic competition between the East and 
West......The main weapon in this struggle 

was economic aid”.^ Even important deals 
are negotiated in order to create a crisis for 
the other camp. There was the U.S. Soviet 
wheat deal sometime back with the result 
that when the wheat supplies had been made 
over to Soviet Russia, the western markets 
were depleted of it and it became an expensive 
commodity. Rising prices of essential commo> 
dities, low standards of living and the associa¬ 
ted tensions in the minds of the people tend 
to produce conditions, very much favourable 
to a political system which tries to exploit such 
situations to its maximum advantage. 

As we travel from the days of Kennedy’s 
presidency to that of Nixon, we come across 
remarkable efforts, in the direction of a 
detente in Cold War, punctuated by incidents 
of hot-war as was visible in Viet Nam when 
America had committed its ground troops 
there during the presidency of Johnson. 

Recently there has been much controversy 
over the efforts of the USA to set up a naval 
base at Diego Garcia. There have been loud- 
protests from India as well as other littoral 
states. A paper prepared by the Institute of 
Defence Studies and Analyses has concluded 
that “the development of Diego Garcia and 
the increasing naval presence of the U.S. in 
the Indian Ocean are steps to acquire a capa¬ 
bility for “force diplomacy” to be employed 
if necessary, against the littoral states”.^ It 
is reported that the ships of the Soviet Navy 
were already plying in the Indian Ocean. It 
is the inherent right of every sovereign state 
to have a free access to the High Seas. The 
USA felt the necessity of expanding its naval 
arm to this region^ perhaps due to its global 
role. Had there been cordial relations 
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between the USA and the USSR, there wouW 
have been no need of this costly military 
luxury but despite wide spread opposition tbt 
US Govt, is going ahead with this project, 
It is trying to justify its global responsibilities 
It is a fact that the USA cannot tolerate the 
sole advancement and presence of tbe Russiar 
navy in a big way in this area to the detriment 
of its own interests. The USA feels that if 
Russia is allowed this privilege, it would be 
shrinking as a world power. Ail the same no 
power or powers should be allowed to create 
a war like tension in an area which was ear¬ 
marked to be a zone of peace. The US-USSR 
rivalry in the Indian Ocean all the more 
proves that the talk of a ‘detente* is meaning¬ 
less and superficial, and the atmosphere of the 
cold war is obviously ; too far deep seated. 

If both these giants have decided to come 
closer and solve and settle their problems and 
differences peacefully, it is due to the sordid 
and grim realization that this pattern of 
behaviour is in their own interest, because 
weapons of destruction have become so terri¬ 
ble that the whole of humanity can be annihi¬ 
lated in no time. The fine fabric of civiliza¬ 
tion, woven with emaculate care in the past, 
can be torn as under merely by the irresponsi¬ 
ble and foolish decision of a satanic statesman. 
From the days of bi*polarism we arc moving 
towards poly-centrism and if the centres of 
crucial decisions affecting the whole world, go 
no multiplying, the possibility of demonical 
war will further increase. That is why there 
is all the more necessity cautious vigilance. 
Even then prospects of a precarious peace are 
heightened by the possibility of irreparable 
damage to mankind by a future war because 
there would be no victory in such a war. 
“World wars are unleashed only when policy 
makers on one side or the other are persuaded 
that “victory” is possible. No such Conviction 
can now he entertained, or can prospectively 
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be entertained^ by any group of policy makers 
in Marsland or Freeland possessed of even a 
suspicio n of sanity**. 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENCY AND IMPEACHMENT 

N. S. GEHLOT 


Since President Nixon assumed office at 
White House, the American Presidency has 
been the subject of severe attacks by the Press 
and critics of the country. TTie previous 
history of the functioning of the Presidency 
earlier than the Nixon Administration has 
never been under such criticism. 

Since Mr. Richard Nixon took over charge 
of the White House he is said to have been 
acting beyond the constitutional limits. It is 
felt that he has hardly taken care of Interna¬ 
tiona) Laws, the constitutional provisions of 
the American Constitution and the other 
official agreements which have been signed by 
his predecessors. The revelation of the 
Pentagon Papers, the Anderson Papers and 
now the disclosure of the Watergate affairs, 
has vividly explained that Mr. Nixon exercised 
extra-ordinary powers for running his admini¬ 
stration which lowered the image of the 
United States in the World Community. 
Consequently, the system of checks and 
balances projected by the makers of the 
American constitution, has lost its significance 
in the American polity. Today, the Congress 
and the judiciary have been unable to check¬ 
mate the authority of the Presidency. ^ 

The President of the United States as the 
leader and protector of the democratic bloc, 
has been, since the end of the war, dominant 
in the field of economy and politics of the 
World. The President’s position as the Chief 
Executive and the Commander-in-Gbief, 
whose Cabinet is designed by his own will, 
though subject to th.e control of the Congress, 
htt projected him as modern democracy’s 
%va^t;.^mparable y?itl> ^ouii the XIV of 


France who used to say of himself that be WM , ' 
‘the State’.* "i 

The Watergate bugging scandal disclosed ' ^ 
by James Mccord, John Dean, Mrs, Martha ■ ; 
Mitchell, wife of John Mitchell, Herbert . ;; 
Kalmbancb, Howard Hunt and others and the ■: 
hearings conducted by the tribunal of seven ' 
senators, supports the fact that the Nixon 
Administration had a big hand in the involve^ 
ment of the Watergate afiairs. The top rank- . 
ing aids of President Nixon employed all the 
unfair tactics in the re-election of Nixon and 
the President himself was aware of these deve- 
lopments.3 As a result of these facts, the 
Watergate affairs have undermined the credi- ' 
bility of Richard Nixon as the leader of the 
World and the American people are suspecting > 
that hb guards still have something sinister to 
hide from them and also from a Grand Jury in 
Washington. 

Since the revelations of the Watergate / 
facts the Senators of the U. S. Congress duly ' 
feel that President Nixon and his guards must 
be impeached and prosecuted. The question 
of impeachment for the first time, was raised 
by John Moss, Democrate from California, In j 
April, 1973 but his suggestion was turnd down : 
by some of the Congress leaders saying thpt 
would be ‘a premature move’. On may 19, ■ 
1973, the same issue was also rabed by SanatM;> 
Daniel K. Juouyc saying, “Congress Must ]; 
seriously consider impeachment proeeedihgi jif! 
evidence shows thePresident knew of Wntergut!^ 
bugging or an attempt at a cover-up”.* 

The U. S. Constitution is one of the " 
written documents of its kind in the demoerd*;' 
tic world, It follows the . British pmedee : iir 
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the matter of impeachment. Article II, 
Section 4 reads: *‘The President, Vice* 
President, and all Civil Officers of the U. S. 
shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of treason, bribery or other 
high crimes and misdemeanours’*. 

The accusation is made by the members of 
the House of Representatives from the floor of 
that body under Article I, Section 2, Clause 
5 of the U. S. Constitution. A Committee of 
that House is then appointed to investigate the 
charges and it reports to the House. The 
latter then accepts the report by majority 
decision and transmits the charges for impea¬ 
chment to the Senate. 

While trying the President by impeachment 
the Senate does not sit as a legislative body 
but as a judicial body. It can convict him by 
a ttvo-thirds majority of the members present 
and voting. The Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court presides over the judicial body of the 
Senate. Since the Constitution oftheU.S. 
came into operation, the Scnite sought oppor¬ 
tunity to investigate twelve federal impeach¬ 
ments. The most notable case was of Andrew 
Jackson the President of the U. S. (1868-72). 
He escaped by a single vote, the voting being 
thirty five to nineteen. Only four federal 
judges have been convicted by the Senate 
under the process of impeachment. It should 
be noted that the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court gives his opinion but this can be over¬ 
ruled by the majority of the Senate. The 
discretion of the Senate, thus, is final in inves¬ 
tigating matters. 

Theoretically, the impeachment system 
appears to be a simple process but practically 
it is not so. An analytical study of the powers 
of the executive, legislative and judicial bodies 
makes it clear that there are many contradic¬ 
tions in the impeachment procedure in exami¬ 
ning the case of any federal authority of the 
United States.^ 


Recently Mr. Nixon clidmed that the 
executive privilege protects hit staff members 
against the Congressional inquiry and his aides 
are not bound to appear in person before the 
Committee of the Senate. This idea, unthen- 
tioned in the constitution, rests on the doc¬ 
trine of separation of powers between the 
branches of Government. Hehce, the Con¬ 
gress as it appears can not intrude upon the 
decision-making authority of the Executive 
Branch. Mr. Nixon, therefore, banned his 
aides to testify before the ^Committee of the 
Senate. 

In recent years a number of witnesses 
appearing before the Congressional Committee 
have refused to answer questions, taking 
advantage of the fifth amendment.^ But the 
plea against self-incrimination has been raised 
and the Congress passed the Immunity Act of 
1254 which allowed its Committee to ask a 
Federal Court to grant immunity from prose¬ 
cution to witnesses who refused to testify ; 
when immunity is granted under the Act. 
Normally refusal to testify is punishable as 
contempt. 

The constitutional impasse has created a 
lot of confusion as to whether ihe question is 
in accordance with the spirit of the constitu¬ 
tional. If the contention of Nixon is accepted, 
it means that federal authority will easily 
escape from impeachment on the ground that 
it enjoys an executive privilege. This confu¬ 
sion and vagueness, however, should be made 
clear. Moreover, it should also be settled 
whether the Supreme Court has an authority 
to review the case of impeachment levelled 
against any federal authority by the Congress. 

Secondly, is the Congress body itself, the 
final arbiter for the punishment ? It is aceep* 
ted that impeachment is unappealible in the 
American Constitution; but the famous 
constitutional writer, Mr. Raoul Be^er holds 
the view that the American President i| ent}t« 
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led to seek the shelter of the Supreme Court 
under ‘the due process of law.* The Supreme' 
Court in. 1969 in the judgement of Adam 
Clayton Powell declared that the Congress’s 
judgement can be the subject of judicial 
review by the Supreme Court.’ 

The impeachment process, thus, seems to 
be contrary to the fifth Amendment of the 
American Constitution which provides that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty and 
property without the ‘due process of law.* In 
other words, an impeachment levelled against 
the President can be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court under the ‘due process of law.’ Then 
the question arises what is the significance of 
the Congress’s power to check the powers of 
the President. 

Thirdly, who will have the right of succe¬ 
ssion after the impeachment of a President ? 
Would the President remain in office till the 
matter is pending in the Supreme Court ? 
I’he 25th Amendment provides that the Vice- 
President of the United States will take over 
charge of the White House and he will be 
appointed by the outgoing President with the 
concurrence of the Congress. The Caretaker 
President will resign after the confirmation of 
the V.P.’s appointment as the President of the 
States. But Louis Heren is of the view that 
the V. P. is not the people’s choice and has no 
automatic right to succession. The 25 th 
amendment, in his view, has turned the 
Constitution into an anachronism because the 
V. P. is the second choice of the electors of 
the States.^ Further what will happen in the 
case of V. P’s office falling vacant due to 
death or otherwise ? In case the V. P. takes 
the charge of the Presidency who will be the 
successor of the V. P. ? 

A close study of the impeachment system 
reveals tnat the method hat many pitfalls and 
It is very difficult to impeach the President of 
America, inspite of the fact that there could be 
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severe charges against him and his administra* 
tion. Secondly, the Congress baa unlimited 
powers to suspend the working of the autho¬ 
rity of the White House and the authority will 
be subject to fear and apprehension of' the 
Congress. In others words, the Congress can 
make use of impeachment as a political tool 
to get rid of political enemies from power or 
as a weapon to retain the corrupt authority in 
power. As is obvious the consequences of the 
tise of the power of impeachment in this 
manner can be terribly destructive,® 

As a matter of fact, the makers of the 
American Constitution meant impeachment to 
be an alternative to bring the White House 
authority within the reach of the law, so that 
no man should be above justice and law. It 
was incorporated to check the wrong-doings 
of the President beyond range of constitu¬ 
tional limits. The makers never thought that 
the danger of impeachment would always 
hang over the President’s head. It was 
intended, Prof. Munro holds, that impeach¬ 
ment shall be used as, ‘a last resort’ on 
extreme occasions to oust the President from 
office on the charge of threatening the credita¬ 
bility of the Presidency and shaking the faitli 
of the people in democracy. Moreover, an 
impeachment is a cumbrous and costly 
proceeding. It is not a method to be used frlvo 
lously if there is a simpler ;;way of securing the 
officer’s dismissal. Senator Fessendon observes 
that if the system of impeachment must be 
there, it should be exercised with extreme 
caution and in extreme cases. If it becami 
the subject of party politics in America the 
people will loose faith in the doctrine of checki 
and balances. 

From the above analysis as it appears tha^ 
a Commission of the jurists of great reputt 
should be set-up by the Congress to look inte 
the complicated issues involved in the systen 
of impeachment. Thereafter an amendmen 
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should take place in the constitution according 
tp the report of the Gommiiiion, 

Importuit RefereiM^ 

1. The Kwitcr here has no intention to 
expoun d how the Congress and the 
American judiciary have been unable to 
prevent the American President to 
exceed his constitutional powers engaged 
in the Vietnam war. One who is interes¬ 
ted to study these facts, may consult the 
author's article in *the Modern 
Review*, Vol. CXX-XII, No. 2, Febru¬ 
ary, 1973, PP. 122.127. 

2. This fact has been justified by the V. R. 
Bhatt in his article, 'Impact of Water¬ 
gate on Europe', in ‘The Hindustan 
Times* (Delhi Edn.) dated 19th May, 
1973. 

3. The author does not want to elaborate 
the Watergate scandal. For a detailed 
study, a reader may study : 'Newsweek* 
Newsmagaxine, New York, Vol. LXXXl, 


No. 22, May 28, 1973, PP. 23-26 and 
also 'Time* Mag^ine, Vol. 101, No. 16, 
April 16, 1973, PP. 20-26. 

4. The Hindustan Times, May 22, 1973. 

5. Many deadlocks have been tackled by 
Louis Hcren in his article published in 
"The Statesman” (Delhi Edn.) May 31, 
1973. 

6. ROCCO J. Tresolini, American Consti¬ 
tutional Law (New York) Mac.Milllan 
Co., 1959, P. 128. 

7. Sec Time Magazine, Vol. 101, No. 22, 
May 28. 1973, P. 32. 

8. Op. Git., No. 5. 

9. For a detailed study about the impeach¬ 
ment, one should see the book: Louis 
W. Koenig. The Chief Executive (New 
York, Mancourt, 1964), PP. 67-70. And 
also sec : W. B. Munro : The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States (New York ; 
The MacMillian Go., 1947) PP.295.30l. 



REVOLUTIONARY WAVE OF SWADESHI OUTSIDE INDIA 

KALYAN KUMAR DASGUFTA 


The Indian National Movement aj’ainst 
the “British was first linked up with the 
outside world through revolutionary organisa* 
lions. It was an attempt of the terrorists to 
put forward India’s claim for independence 
outside India. Actually “Agniyuga” or the 
revolutionary period began just after the 
partition of Bengal. Bengalees received a 
blow due to Curzort’s imperialistic policy. 
Protest movements developed in various parts 
Ilf Bengal and various secret societies nourish¬ 
ed during this period. But revolu¬ 

tionary propaganda began even before 
the Bengal partition. In 1900 an intcr- 
jialional congress was held at Paris— 
the centre of revolutionaries and many Indian 
revolutionaries joined the congress. Similarly 
in 1904 the second congress was held in 
Amsterdam and Indian revolutionaries were 
present there. In 1905 the Home Rule Society 
was established at London. 

Bengalee revolutionaries were inspired by 
the crushing defeat ot Czarist Russia at the 
hands of Japan—an eastern power in 1 05. 
Illusion of European might disappeared and 
Bengal revolutionaries wanted similar military 
methods to be adopted against the Briti.sh. 
Practically many of them took refuge in 

Germany and France and worked from those 
foreign centres. 

In 1909 Surendra Nath Banerjec, the 
famous Bengalee leader came to England to 
participate in a conference but his actual interest 
was to present Indian problems before the 
London public. He lectured and gave 
speeches at various meetings. According to 
the edition of the “Review of Reviews” 


citizens of London arranged those meetings 
where Surendra Nath lectured. 

In 1910 in the tJ. S. A. a seminar took 
place centering round Asiatic problems. 
There also the Bengal revolutionary Chandra 
Chakravarty severely criticised the British 
imperialistic policy in India. From his auto¬ 
biography wc find that Hera Kanungo was 
sent to Paris to learn the know how ol bomb 
making. In 1911, Mr. Abani Mukherjee W'as 
sent to Germany to attract the interest of the 
German Government in Indian cause, but 
unfortunately the German politicians did not 
believe that India was ready for fight and she 
actually needed help from stronger powers 
like Germany at that time. Abani Mukherjee 
returned with a broken heart. At that time a 
group of Indian youngmen took refuge in 
Switzerland and they organised a revolution¬ 
ary party there. A 1 amil boy was president. 
Mr. Biren Chatterjee (brother of Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu), Abani Mukherjee, Barakatullah, 
Bhupeodra Nath Dutta and Hardayal joined 
the party. Taking advantage of the World 
War I the Indian revolutionaries wanted to 
cement friendship with Germany. Now 
Britain was the common enemy of India and 
Germany. In i914 India Independence 
Gojnmittec was formed in Germany. It was 
made to oli'er assistance in other parts of the 
world. Revolutionaries of Berlin also contact¬ 
ed the Gadhr parly of U.S.A. and many Sikhs 
came to India to fulfil their object. 

Side by side the revolutionaries tried to 
attract sumpathy of the U. S. A. Surendra 
Kar tried his best to gain U.S.A.’s help. But 
Canadian police be:ame alert and Surendra 
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Kar took refuge in the Gadhr party and began 
to expound India’s claims to the Americans. 
Towards the close of the war when President 
Wilson of the U. S. A. declared his fourteen 
points of peace, Surendra Kar wrote a letter 
to the President requesting him to enlist in 
his charter India’s demand for independence. 
For his endless attempts the Gadhr party gave 

India three lakhs of rupees and many revolu¬ 
tionaries of ordinary class. 

The Revolutionaries made their last 

attempt in Feb. 1915. Narendra Bhattacharya 
was sent to Batavia and Abani Mukherjee was 
sent to Japan to meet Rashbehari Bose. 
Narendra took the name of C. Martin and 
contracted with the Bengal revolutionaries that 
three ships would be sent from Germany loaded 
with arms. Three centres were opened at 
Hatia (Noakhalij, Raimangal (Barishal) and 
Baleswara (Orissa). But police scented danger 
and got the plan of the revolutionary project. 

The revolutionaries failed due to their lack of 
secrecy. Bagha Jatin valiantly fought with the 


British force along with four brave partners. 
With their death “Agniyuga” or the revolu¬ 
tionary conflagration subsided to a great 
extent. 

It is beyond doubt that the revolutionaries 
fought a life and death struggle with the 
British. But they faced various obstacles in 
their way. First, the British espionage system 
was a first class spying agency and they hardly 
found it difficult to chalk out the future plans 
of the revoludonarics. Secondly, revolutionary 
zeal was confined to a section of the literate 
class and their terrorism had no popular 
literature or easy philosophy which inspired 
ordinary folk. Naturally the people were not 
aroused nor were they responsive. Thirdly, 
Indian political organisation was not a flawless 
set up. Jealousy, internal quarrels and 
questions of leadership always broke the 
solidarity of the revolutionaries and it ulti¬ 
mately weakened the cause of Indian indepen¬ 
dence. 



Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


S ignificaot Soviet Assistance for Copper 
Development 

While India’s ferrous metallurgy has 
forged ahead in the days of independence, 
largely due to the assistance of the Soviet 
Union (for example, Bhilai and Bokaro), the 
development of non>ferrous metallurgy has 
lagged behind for a variety of reasons. As a 
result, India continued to import such vital 

metals as aluminium, copper, zinc and others, 
paying considerable foreign exchange. 

However, as the demand for these metals 
rose rapidly with the growth of the enginee¬ 
ring industries, the need for faster develop¬ 
ment of the national non-ferrous metallurgy 
industry became imperative. Equally signifi¬ 
cant was the heavy drain of foreign exchange 
on the import of non-ferrous metals. In 1967, 
for instance, India’s import bill was to the 
tune of Rs. 900 millions. By 1970-71 it had 
risen to Rs. i,500 millions. 

Copper is a highly priced metal in the 
world market fetching about Rs. 28,000 per 
tonne. In 1972 India’s copper requirement 
was of the order of 50,000 tonnes. 

For the past few years the Soviet Union 
has been supplying copper to India on rupee 

payment basis. In 1974 it will supply 1,800 
tonnes. 

Copper Development 

The growth of the copper industry in the 
country has been rather uneven in the past. 

♦ 

And this is so both with regard to mitring and 
processing. In 1972 copper ore production 
stood at 869,000 tonnes (an increase of 30% 
compared to 1971). There are two major 
processing units under the Government, one 
in Rajasthan and another in Bihar, with a 
capacity of 57,000 tonnes. These two units 


arc expected to contribute about 45,000 tonnes 
by 1978-79. 

Another significant copper development 
programme relates to the exploitation of the 
Malanjkhand ore deposits in Madhya Pradesh, 
which are amenable to opencast mining, and 
are expected to eventually sustain a produc¬ 
tion of 30,000 tonnes of metal per annum. It 
is estimated that Malanjkhand has a reserve 
of about 80 million tonnes. It is hoped that 
a detailed survey of the region will yield 
additional reserves. 

As in the case of the development of 
ferrous metallurgy, the Soviet Union has 
offered technical financial assi.stance for the 
development of the Malanjkhand copper 
complex. The project will be completed in 
four-five years. 

The cooperation between India and the 
USSR, both in the production of aluminium 
and copper, is the direct result of the fact that 
the Soviet Union possesses advanced techno¬ 
logy of obtaining pure and extra-pure metals. 
US companies have bought licences for the 
Soviet technology of obtaining aluminium 
from alumina. Copper smelted at Soviet 
plants has been registered at the London Metal 
Exchange as a standard for other states to 
compare their output with. 

High Quality 

Soviet technology will ensure not only high 
quality of the output, but full use of bypro¬ 
ducts. Sulphuric acid is made from the gases 
formed during copper production. Dust 
containing lead, zinc and other metals is 
recovered from the same gases. 

The contract for the Malanjkhand project 
with the Soviet Union was signed in October 
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1973. Under the contract, the USSR autho¬ 
rities will provide the Detailed Project Report 
in a year on the extraction of the ore. This 
is to be followed by a Detailed Project Report 
for the erection of the benefication plant at 
the mines. 

A 15-member team of Soviet experts visited 
Malanjkhand during February this year to 
collect data for the preparation of the Detailed 
Project Report. Drilling on more than 13,000 
metres had already been completed. 

Yearly about 3 million tonnes of ore will 
he extracted and, after processing, about 
108,000 tonnes of concentrate with 25% 
copper content will be obtained. The copper 
smelting plant is expected to turn out about 
27,0(>f' tonnes of copper. The designing of all 
auxiliary units will be carried out by the 
Indian designing organisation, Engineering 
India Ltd. 

It is hoped that the completion of the 
Malanjkhand plant, expected by the end of 
the 5th Plan, will make a big advance towards 
sclf-suflicicncy in copper by the 6th Plan. 

n Pleases not Peking 

The developing countries are trying to 
build their independent economies. Some of 
them receive the assistance and support of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. As 
a result of this cooperation, enterprises for the 
produr.tion of 16 million tons of steel, 13.6 
million tons of pig iron and 150,000 tons of 
heavy machine equipment a year have been 
built with Soviet assistance in the Third World 
countries. The total capacity of power 
engineering project# has reached 6.5 million 
kilowatts, that of oil refineries-11.6 million 
tons. 

High Assessment 

The leaders of the states concerned highly 
assess the Soviet Union’s contribution to the 
establishment of their national economy. It 
is not dcl cssary here to go into the details of 


the significance of Soviet support to the 
developing countries to develop their indepen¬ 
dent economies, particularly in the field of 
industrialisation. In the case of India, Soviet 
economic assistance has helped the country to 
take an independent line in the world’s affairs, 
but also to carry out a minimum programme 
of industrialisation-say, in steel, heavy machi¬ 
nery, oil and others-which helped it to free 
its economy from excessive dependence on 
foreign sources as also to resist foreign mono¬ 
poly pressures. 

But from time to time we hear the speeches 
of ill-wishers who arc trying to besmear this 
assistance. The Hsinhua news agency of 
China appears in this role quite often. It 
displays special interest in Sovict-Indian 
economic relations. 

The commentary, published in Peking a 
few days ago, boils down to the following : 
The USSR “plunders’* India and builds 
industrial projects there not for strengthening 
the country’s economic independence, but for 
its enslavement. It supplies India goods which 
it does not need but imports what it is short 
of. 

If we take into account the fact that the 
Soviet Union ranks second in India’s foreign 
trade and the first in the import of Indian 
goods, then Hsinhua, actually, declares as 
harmful and fatal for the national interests the 
whole course pursued by the Indian govern¬ 
ment. 

The attitude of Chinese leaders towards 
India and her policy is sufficiently well known. 
Therefore, one cannot expect its approval on 
the part of Hsinhua. One should not also 
expect kind words concerning the cooperation 
of the USSR with the Third World and, in 
particular, with India. 

Way of “Plunder” 

How does the Soviet Union “plunder” 
India, anyhow ? By way of assisting in tbf 
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construction of dozens of industrial projects, 
more than 50 of which are already operating 
and producing 30 per cent of the national 
production of steel, more than a third of oil 
products, 60 per cent of heavy power-enginee¬ 
ring equipment, more than 50 per cent of oil 
output, 85 per cent of heavy engineering 
goods.? 

Or, it is “plunder” to train national Indian 
cadres both in the USSR and at plants in 
India ? About 40,000 workers and technicians 
have been trained in this manner so far. 

Or, was the loan to India of 2,000,000 tons 
of grain, which helped the country in its 
trying hour to solve the food problem, 
“plunder”? 

Or, is it “plunder” to offer India credits on 
easy ttrms the repayment of which is being 
made by the supply of Indian goods? 

There is no foreign exchange involved here 
ind India has been able to set up some major 
industrial enterprises in the country without 
spending any foreign exchange. 

About Coal Movement 

Coal Field Tribune Says editorially : 

Shortage of wagons for movement of coal 
Irom colliery pitheads is a chronic ill with the 
coal industry persisting since 1970 and 
Railways’ lack of forcsightedness and farsigh¬ 
tedness have made the situation worse even 
now when the coal industry is run under 
public sector. When the coal industry was 
under private sector, prodwtion had to be 
slashed down on several occasions and even 
many collieries had to suspend production due 
to heavy accumulation of stocks. The situation 
is no better to-day. Huge stocks of coal arc 
accumulating in pit heads and CMA is in 
predicament as to how to maintain the flow 
of production. Net only that, the most serious 
problem is spontaneous fire in coal stocks. 
In many collieries several thousands tonnes of 
coal was lost due to combustion. Above all, 


to add t) the woes of coal industry, the 
summer is approaching fast and it will not be 
an easy task to evade combustion. The loss 
of coal by fire in terms of money has been 
several lakhs of rupees and it will be some 
crores ol rupees if the production cost and 
other amenities of workers are added. 

Performance of Railways in regard to 
movement of coal in normal conditions is not 
satisfactory. They could not supply empties 
for which they commit,—not to speak of 
meeting the indented number of emp'ies by 
the collieries. Of the total stock of 388,200 
wagons, about one third are on the point of 
being condemned. This vast number needs 
repair and can be pressed into service to save 
the situation to some extent. Though some 
orders had been placed with some wagon 
builders, shortage of materials stands in the 
way for quick manufacture. It is yet another 
snag. It is the crux of the problems that while 
coal stocks are burning in the colliery pit- 
beads, steel plants, power plants etc. arc facing 
coal crisis,—and many other small and 
medium industries are. either shut down or are 
on the verge of closure, Coal is the basic 
energy and simultaneously, it is decaying asset 
too. So, the movement of coal should be 
commensurate with production. Any 
deviation is likely to spell disaster. Coal 
production will be doubled in 5th Plan period. 
If the product is burnt at the pit-heads when 
production is 70 million tonnes as Railways 
fail to move the coal, more coal will be burnt 
when production will be more. 

Orientalism in Buryatia 

Buryatia, an Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic in Eastern Siberia, has of late, 
become an important centre of Oriental 
studies in the USSR and has made valuable 
contribution to the development of Oriental 
studies. A division of the Siberian branch of 
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the USSR Academy of Sciences is located in 
Ulan-Ude, the capital of this Republic. 

Buryatia boasts of interesting monuments 
of ancient culture. In the past, many scientists 
of world fame, such as Academician 
F, Shrherbatsky, a specialist in Buddhology 
and Indology, E. Obcrmillcr, an expert in 
Tibetology, and Academicians B. Vladimirtsev 
and S. Kozin, engaged ‘in the study of 
Mongolian history and culture, carried out 
investigations in this region. 

World’s Large Collection 

The manuscript repository of the Buryat 
Institute of Social Sciences contains one of the 
world’s largest collections of Tibetan manus¬ 
cripts and xylographs. They are a source of 
valuable information on the history and cul¬ 
ture of Middle Asia. The Republic has its 
own school of Tibctology. Its scientists have 
prepared and published a number of impor¬ 
tant research works on Tibctology, Indology, 
Mongolian culture and history, Buddhology 
and cardinal problems of Middle .Asian 
culture. 

V. Sernichev, a pupil of Academician 
Shcherbatsky, has compiled a dictionary of 
spoken Tibetan language and a glossary of 
Tibetan names of medicinal herbs. At present, 


he is translating the Abidharmokosa, an impor¬ 
tant philosophical, Buddhist treatise by 
Vasubandhu which played a tremendous role 
in the development of Oriental philosophy. 
For many years, R. Pubayev, a scientist of the 
Institute, has been studying a well-known 
historical treatise, the Pagsam Chonsan dealing 
with the history of Buddhism in India, 
Mongolia and other countries of the Orient. 
Publications 

Scientists of Buryatia publish the results of 
their investigations in special issues on the 
history and culture of Middle Asia. The 
publication of a Tibeto-Mongolian glossary af 
Buddhist terms has been of great interest to 
Buddhologists. 

Recently, K. Gerasimova, a scientist of the 
Institute, has published an interesting work 
on Tibetan iconography which contains 
important information on the history of 
aesthetic conceptions among the peoples of 
Middle Asia. 

The work done by Buryat scientists in the 
field of Tibetan medicine is also of great value. 
They have compiled an Atlas of indo-'libetan 
Medicine (within the framework of the 
UNESCO) which contains unique information 
on the scientific knowledge of ancient physi¬ 
cians of Middle Asia. 




REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Social Insurance in India : By Prof. B. P. 
Adarkar published by the A. D. Shroff Memo¬ 
rial Trust, 235 Dr. D. N. Road, 
Bombay-400001. This booklet summarises 
the public lecture delivered by Prof. Adarkar 
on Social Insurance in India when he was 
invited to do so by the A. D. Shroff Memorial 
I'rust. Prof. Adarkar is an authority on Social 
Insurance and his lecture accordingly should 
be accepted as a correct account of the 
subject selected by him for his Memorial lec¬ 
tureship. 

Symposium on Poetry in India : Published 
by Dr. Krishna Srinivas at 20A Venkatesan 
Street, Madras 17 in behalf of the World 
Poetry Society International, Phoenix, Arizona 
li. S. A. Price $5.00. In June 1973 Poets 
iroui all parts of India assembled in Madras 
under the auspices of the World Poetry Society 
Intercontinental and held a symposium on 
Indian poetry with special reference to Indian 
poetry written in English. Many poets read 
out their poems and others sent their composi¬ 
tions. Special mention should be made of 
Prof. P. Lai and of Shri Rabindranath Menon 
whose participation in the symposium greatly 
assisted in making it a success. 

The Collected Works of Mahatma Caiidhi : 
Volume 53 which covers the three months 
January II to March 5 of the year 1933. Royal 
pp 540 % XXVIll, published by the 
Publications Division Ministry of 'Information 
and Broadcasting Government of India ; paper 
cover, price Ri. 9.00. 

During the period covered by this volume 
untouchability as a social evil was being neg¬ 
lected both by the orthodox community and 
the government. Gandhiji wrote many letters 
to various persons about this great injustice 


and this volume incorporates a wide selection 
of these letters. Those who received letters or 
telegrams from Mahatma Gandhi included 
Pandit Madan Mohon Malaviya, G. F. 
Andrews, Shaukat Ali, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
Ramananda Chatterjee, Dr. Bidhan Roy, 
Jamunalal Bajaj, G. D. Birla, Mahadev Desai, 
Dr. Moonje. K.M. Munshi, Jawaharlai Nehru, 
Valiabhahai Patel, C. Rajagopalachari and 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

Interpretations of the Later Poems of W. B. 
Yeats : By Di. Shankar Mokashi-Punekar 
M.A., Ph.D, published by the Registrar Kar- 
natak University, Dharwar, Mysore State. 
Demy Oct. pp 268 % XV-'I, cloth back, paper 
board binding, illust jacket designed by ‘Arya* 
(Mr. P. Rajagopalacharya), price Rs. 12.00. 
In his Apologia the author says Uhii book is 
not a students* hand book or a reader*s guide 
to Yeats. It is a companion volume to my 
The Later Phase In the Development ofW,B. 
Yeats published by the Karnatak University in 
1966.’ The interpretation of the poems arc 
based on the findings of that book. 

The author summarises his findings about 
Yeats’ poems in the following words ; “Every¬ 
one of Yeats’s poem has a meaning and only 
one meaning ; it is intended to convey a 
message’, a clearly articulated message, coded 
in a language convention : it is not a whimper- 
surrogate. Even at its most agonising no 
poem of Yeats’s is an ‘Ouch’, it is not an 
utterance, but a statement, such as, ‘1 am in 
pain ,—of course with its own effectiveness. 
It is impos<)ible to find a purely verbalist or 
purely symbolist (in the French sense), a purely 
verbalist or purely sonaiist poem in Yeats, 
except perhaps in his very early work.” The 
book has great literary merit apart irom being 
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scholarity interpretation of a difficult sub* 
ject. 

History of Bombay 1661*1708: By Dr. 
M. D. David M,A., Ph.D.. LLB., Professor of 
History, Wilson College Bombay, published 
by the Registrar University of Bombay, Fort, 
Bombay. Demi Oct. pp 488 % XXIV, cloth 
binding with illust jacket, 10 plates, price 
Ri. 50,00 ($ 8 or 3.10). Dr. George M. 
Moraes, Director Institute of Historical 
Research, Bombay in his Foreword to the 
book says, “Dr. David developed the qualities 
that are required of a historian—a fair mind, 
critical tense, industry and above all willing- 
ness to pursue truth to the bitter end. I am 
happy that his single-minded devotion is re¬ 
warded not only by the approval of his work 
for the Ph,D. degree, but also by its being 
printed at the Bombay University Press and 
published by the University.” 

Principal T. K. Tope, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Bombay has written the Intro¬ 
duction to the History of Bombay. He 
summarises the earliest moves in the growth 
of Bombay in the following words “...Bombay 
was the first place owned by the British in full 
sovereignty where they felt more secure and 
free to make experiments in administration in 
general. As a result of the marriage between 


the English King Charles II and the Infanta 
Catharine of Braganza, Portugal ceded Bom¬ 
bay to the English King in 1661. Charles 11 
was tired of the possession for two reasons. 
Firstly, it cost the Royal Treasury more than 
its returns, and secondly, the quarrels between 
the Kings* Governors of Bombay and the 
Company’s President at Surat were becoming 
acrimonions. The East India Company had 
its eyes on Bombay as a secure Port, since 
1625, and when the king made an offer, the 
Company accepted it. Thus, the East India 
Company acquired Bombay from the King in 
1668, and began to make efforts to turn this 
place into a trade centre (as the Company’s 
main interest was trade). Though Surat at 
this time was one of the most nourishing 
ports, the English Factors at Surat were not 
happy, as they were always under the control 
of the Moghul Governor of Surat. After 
1661 Bombay was to serve as the safest place 
for the Company’s trade. In 1687 the East 
India Company’s headquarters in India were 
shifted from Surat to Bombay.” 

As a concise history of the development of 
a great urban centre Dr. Davids scholarly 
treatise is remarkable for its precision and 
objectivity of outlook. 


Founded by : RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 
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NOTES 


On Spies and Spying 

Chanakya was a Brahmin statesman in the 
royal court of Magadha in the fourth century 
B. C. It was he, who by intrigue and power 
politics succeeded in replacing the ruling 
dynasty of Magadha by the Mauryas of whom 
the first was Chandragupta the grandfather of 
the renowned emperor Asoka. Chanakya, in 
his assumed name Kautilya wrote the 
Arthashastra which was the earliest treatise 
known regarding the practical aspects of 
statecraft. The king according to Kautilya, 
has to get his work done by commanders, 
ministers, advisors and various other adminis¬ 
trative officials. In order to find.out whether 
all persons concerned with the management of 
the state were doing their duty properly and 
loyally the king had to engage various types of 
spies both at home and abroad in other king¬ 


doms adjoining the king’s own territory. 
Describing the spies who may function in the 
various outside centres where their services 
were most needed, Kautilya dwells on one set 
of persons whose services as spies were very 
important. These people had at their main 
centre an ascetic type of person who eith< r 
shaved his head or kept a jata or mass of 
matted hair. In the language of Kautilya : 

“A man with shaved head (munda) or 
braided hair ( jatila) and desirous to earn live¬ 
lihood is a spy under the guise of an ascetic 
practising austerities. Such a sky surrounded 
by a host of disciples with shaved head or 
braided hair may take his abode in the suburbs 
of a city, and pretend as a person barely 
living on a handful of vegetables or meadow 
grass (yavasamushti) taken once in the inter¬ 
val of a month or two, but he may take m 
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secret his favourite foodstuffs (gudhamishtam- 
aharam). 

“Merchant spies pretending to be his 
disciples may worship him as one possessed of 
preternatural, powers. His other disciples 
may widely proclaim that ‘this ascetic is an 
accomplished expert of preternatural 
powers’.” 

So that this spy set up has to have a) the 
spies with shaved heads surrounding their 
Ouru who also will have a shaved head. This 
< iuiu will command the friendship of many 
merchant spies and all tliese working together 
will achieve the objective of the king. It is 
not difficult to sec how these groups worked, 
for many groups of persons can be found in 
India now who are most probably in the p.ay 
of foreign employers. Many foreigners also 
go about in various places of India with 
shaved heads or with matted hair (jata). 
These people have their central iigures, the 
gurus too, who preach a variety of mystical, 
metaphysical or doctrinal theories of achiev¬ 
ing mokslia or absorbtion into the Supscine 
Entity or God, Some spend their time making 
attempts at singing kirtan songs rather tune¬ 
lessly and by contacting merchant class people 
and their womenfalk, as well as many persons 
of immature age. All these organisations are 
set up in a manner which is true to the pattern 
dcscribcfl by the great thinker Kautilya whose 
knowledge of the arts of governance excelled 
that of most other statesmen of his time as well 
as of ail ethers who came after him. One 
naturally feels suspicious about the reasons 
and intentions behind this sndden outcrop of 
large numbers of mendicants and other bodies 
of allegedly spiritual origin. Had they restric¬ 
ted themselves to meditation and ritualistic 
practices without spreading out into the social 
body of the nation and attempting to create 
contacts with the people at large, they would 
re naintd outside the range of oar lus- 


picion as to their basic reason for developing 
these movements. But their activities are not 
limited to their declared intentions for setting 
up centres for the development of their so- 
called cults. They cannot be carrying coal to 
Newcastle for any genuine business purposes. 
Therefore, the purpose which induces them to 
act in the manner that they do cannot be 
preaching our religion to us. What is it 
then 

Our .Sabjantawallahs, the all knowing 
bureaucrats and political party headmen 
( mandals ) should know why foreigners in 
large numbers shave their heads, keep long, 
uncombed branded locks and set up centres of 
religion in India. Has there really been an 
unexpected spiritual awakening at Washington, 
Moscow and London which has caused nu¬ 
merous westerners to discard their garb of 
science and logic and to move eastward in 
search of a release from worldly bondage by a 
loud recital of holy names or by tramping the 
fields and footpaths of Indian villages and 
cities in bare footed ecstasy ? We cannot be 
convinced that any such extraordinary deve¬ 
lopment had actually taken place, even if we 
discover some of our State Ministers at times 
in beatific communion with the suspected 
characters here and there in the akheras 
where rnastans, merchant metrons and black 
market dealers meet. 

Some of these organisations with foreign 
connections have many Indian supporters. 
The Indians, for religious purposes always 
have their own preceptors and do not really 
go to any foreigners or foreign organisations 
for the satisfaction of their spiritual needs. 
They go to foreigners only for eeogomic gain 
or educational arrangements. These semi¬ 
religious centres cannot help people in the 
field of education. So that economic gain 
remains as the only attraction. What can 
these gains be ? Arc these foreigners with 
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.i}iaved heads or Jatas business go betwccns ? 
i)r arc they here to arrange things advan¬ 
tageously for those who require this or 
that in the economic sphere ? 

Shortage Everywhere 

About a year ago we were travelling by 
tiain to a nearly place in the company of a 
vuungnian who was an undergraduate student 
Ilf a (Calcutta College, a company director and 
\ ,»rious other things that a student normally is 
never found to be. He was bemoaning the 
iai ( of having purchased a locally made car 
'.'hirh according to him made a noise in every 
part excepting the electric horn. We suggested 
fliat when the demand for a thing exceeded its 
upply in a clearly established manner all 
.iipplics were put on sale without inspection 
of quality. That being so the goods sold <julte 
often were substandard. This has now 
Itappened in the big cities of India. There is 
vucli utter lack of building spccc In tliesc cities, 
particularly in the central developed areas, 
iliat houses went up skywaid to accommodate 
in ire and more residciitv. The roads were 
however not wide enough to provide easy 
i onimunication for the hundreds of extra 
dwellers who arc thus being made residents of 
those roads. There being no shortage of sky 
space houses could go up and up ; but every¬ 
thing else I was in short supply ; water, dra¬ 
inage, clectiicity, telephone, gas et<‘. etc, etc. 
Like that electric horn which maintained total 
silence while the car attached to it made a 
noise in every joint ; these newly put up 
lowery buildings lacked every facility and 
corivemiencc excepting residents wh® were 
never found to be difficult to secure and were 
numerously present in all the twenty or 
twentyfivc floors of the vertically over expan¬ 
ded structures. Like that car these buildings 
did not function in many vital and essential 
features and the only thing that was there, viz 
the residents, was no part of the structure but 


an utterly necessary farlor nevertheless. 
Coming from roads and buildings if wc went 
to wider material limbs and organs associated 
therewith, we would have to consider matters 
like communications ; educational-medical- 
cultural and other institutions ; supplies of 
articles of consumption ; law- and order ; 
places of amusement etc. etc. in order to judge 
the possibilities of leading a proper life in the 
setting that the material factors provided. 

We have already pointed out that the 
multi-storied buildings standing in the narrow 
roads of the big cities provided residential 
space to those who wished to live in them ; 
but failed to provide such facilities as water 
supply, proper drainage, electrical power, 
telephone service, gas and various other 
things that people needed for maintenance of 
a good standard of living. Short or insuffi¬ 
cient and broken supply of these essential 
adjuncts of modern life are a matter oi perso¬ 
nal inconvenience. But the other shortages 
mentioned which had a wider social signi¬ 
ficance shouM not be •gnored. A city aboun¬ 
ding in multisloried structures should have 
adequate numbers of public convcyanccf, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, nursing homes, 
theatres, cinenra halls, libraries, museums, 
picture galleries, places of worship etc. etc. 
which are not alw'ays readily available. The 
people concerned should see to it that the 
cities grow in a balanced manner. That not 
only supplies of goods and services improve 
and are maintained but professional men and 
women stay in the city in good numbers. 
Quite often the hospitals remain but the 
doctors and the nurses absent themselves and 
the patients suffer. Public vehicles arc in¬ 
sufficient in number or are not kept in proper 
condition. The schools and colleges too are 
not properly organised nor run in a suitable 
manner. People also like to have literary 
societies, music centres, play fields, swimming 
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pools, libraries, clubs anrl other places where 
people -could spend their leisure hours. If 
people could not travel without swinging 
precariously from bus handles, nor obtain 
medical attention without dragging upon 
themselves the ill will of fellow beings, life 
would not be as insecure and unpleasant as it 
is in the modern vertically expanded cities of 
India, fn former days ,of urbanisation the 
population of the villages moved into the 
towns and villages but their contacts with the 
villages remained more or less unbroken. 
Today the cities are attracting people from far 
away places whose village homes arc a 
thousand miles from the cities. Their require¬ 
ments of food, clothing, manual service and 
other consumption goods come from sources 
with w'hich they have no direct contact. They 
cannot reach out to the producers and supp¬ 
liers in any manner that can be decribed as a 
direct contact. So when there are adultera¬ 
tions. deterioration in quality or other types 

of activities which cause loss, annoyance, 
physical suffering or create health hazards to 
the consumers, the suppliers concerned are 
difficult to get at and stay at a safe distance. 
When there arc no supplies the consumers 
cannot even discover where they can obtain 
their supplies from. The cities slowly assume 
an air and watertight character, being cut off* 
from the countryside in a manner which sepa¬ 
rate the urban centres from the rural areas in 
almost a total manner. The deprivations that 
the city dwellers have to suffer in a silent and 
tolerant manner cannot be rectified easily. 
One cannot move in any direction towards 
correcting the difficulties as stone walls appear 
everywhere which one cannot cross. So one 
has to live in a fifteenth floor flat with defec¬ 
tive water supply, immobile elevators, stutter¬ 
ing telephones and sputtering gas ovens 
without kicking ; for who can gain anything 
by kicking a stone wall ? 


The Implications of Increasitig Prices 

When prices increase some people make 
profit and others suffer losses. The general 
public who are wage earners or have fixed 
incomes from one source or another have to 
buy the necessaries of life at prices which keep 
incre<asing all the time and this causes loss to 
them. People who are shrewed businessmen 
buy readily saleable goods of all kinds with 
the idea that they would sell t^e same as soon 
as their prices rise noticeably. But other 
businessmen who have to take orders for 
supplying all sorts of commodities never feel 
sure about the costs they would have to meet 
when the time for the delivery of the goods 
would arrive. Prices of raw materials, com¬ 
ponents, wages, rates of interest etc. might 
sta:t moving skyward during a period of price 
rise and most people who act competitively 
in quoting prices make calculations which 
usually fall short of the increased prices they 
would have to bear when they actually go in 
for supplying the goods. People who quote 
high rates usually do not get the orders where¬ 
as the people who under quote run a chance 
of obtaining the orders. That is why the 
order suppliers usually lose on contractual 
transactions during a period of rising prices. 
Those who try to corner certain goods usually 
do not hold on to their stocks of goods and 
dispose of the same as soon as they make a 
reasonable profit. So, they make profits 
towards the beginning of the period of price 
rise ; but these profits are wiped out when 
eventually prices begin to fall towards the end 
of the period of rising prices. Businessmen 
who habitually hold on to quantities of goods 
usually lose heavily when the price rise 
terminates. Their stocks of goods produced 
at great cost remain no longer saleable at 
high prices and they have to sell off at a lost. 
Generally speaking sharp movements in prices 
arc never good for business.^ The market 
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becomes speculative and supplying goods by 
purchasing them or through actual production 
becomes a gamble. Quoting prices, fixing 
wages, determining contractual rates acquire a 
speculative character and the urge to go for¬ 
ward with buying, selling, building up stocks 
etc. are slowed down, If supplies arc found 
to be difficult to procure prices rise a little 
more which complicates matters. Steady 
market conditions therefore are best for steady 
progress in trade and commerce. Speculative 
(onditions are never much good excepting for 
people who like a gamble. Such people arc 
never in a majority in any country and where 
uncertain market conditions prevail the 
greatest number of persons do not show any 
enthusiasm for doing the maximum business, 
rhe majority in any country and where un- 
crertain market conditions prevail the greatest 
number of persons do not show any enthusia¬ 
sm for doing the maximum business. The 
majority try to restrain their activities in such 
a manner as enables them to take the mini¬ 
mum of risk in achieving their objectives. 
Rising prices also acts as a cheque on foreign 
trade for the reason that though higher prices 
obtained for goods imported gives extra 
profits to importers, exports become very 
difficult to organise and arrange on account 
of the increasing difficulties that arise all the 
time due to constantly increasing prices of 
exportable goods. Steady market conditions 
are better for foreign trade. 

Milk Production 

It is a matter of surprise that though 
Indian planners and officials dealing with eco¬ 
nomic problems spend a iot of time and ener¬ 
gy after agricultural products, they donot 
appear to be so wide awake in regard to milk 
production. India has a very large number 
of cattle; but compared to the number of 
cows and she buffaloes India’s milk pro¬ 
duction is miserably low. The average Indian 


cow gives about half a seer of milk per day, if 
that much. Compared to this yield dairy 
cow of Europe or America gives on an 
average about ten seers of milk per day. Had 
we been able to increase the milk yield of our 
cows, by breeding and feeding, to about 
2| seers per day on an average our national 
income would have gone up by a few thou¬ 
sand crores of rupees per annum, and our 
people could ba^ie obtained increased nourish¬ 
ment which they need so very badly. Cattle 
increase in India in the same haphazard and 
unplanned manner as our human population. 
Among humans in India every man and wo¬ 
man is entitled to parenthood—lepers, people 
suffering from congenital diseases, those unable 
to earn a living and all others who are utterly 
unfit to be parents. In the field of cattle 
breeding the same idea of a total laissez faire 
prevails and the result is a host of stunted and 
useless cattle which are a burden to the nation 
instead of beihg a valuable asset to the poverty 
striken masses of this sub-continent. Milk 
now sells in Indian cities at about three 
rupees per litre. Almost all milk vendors 
water their product. If the nation’s milk 
supply increased as suggested above milk 
should then be available at a cheaper rate and 
the ill nourished children of India could then 
develop their physical ability in a fuller 
manner. That would, in its turn boost the 
physical stamina and capability of the people 
of India. 

Agriculture Potential 

Agriculture in India, roughly speaking, is 
producing about a fourth of wheat it is capa¬ 
ble of giving as its output. The reason for 
this great shortage in productivity can be 
found in our traditional dependence on the 
gods of rain, good luck and other factors 
which become active not by human effort but 
by benevolent accident and chance. Only 
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about 20 percent of our land areas under cul¬ 
tivation arc provided with irrigation facilities. 
We have not enough fertilizer io go round alt 
the fields that are ploughed seeds are not 
always of the best type or of the highest 
yielding varieties. The soil is not turned up 
as it should be by use of tractor driven 
ploughs. There are other factors which may 
affect production and some of these such as 
cyclones and untimely rain, cannot be con¬ 
trolled and have to be accepted as normal 
hazards of the agricultural industry. Excava¬ 
tion of tanks and the building of dams should 
be undertaken wherever possible to rectify the 
shortage in irrigation for the reason that these 
help the fuller utilisation of surface waters 
which boring of tube wells or digging ordi¬ 
nary kuans cannot achieve. Double or treble 
cropping and proper rotation with pulses and 
oilseeds coming into the plans of cultivation 
should give India vastly increased food pro¬ 
duction. The dams and tanks should also 
help the development of duck farming and 
pisciculture. These also help the cattle, par¬ 
ticularly the buffaloes to keep clean and cool. 
The growth in population which goes on 
unabated and the growing difficulties of 
obtaining food from foreign sources make 
development of agriculture more impera¬ 
tive. 

Getting Used to Civilised Living 

The one sure way to be satisfied with 
whatever one gets after paying the major 
portion of one^s income in direct and indirect 
taxes, is to give up certain civilised habits like 
using plenty of clean water for one’s bath, 
switching on lights, fans, air conditioners and 
refrigerators as and when necessary and 
lighting gas cookers or dialling telephone 
calls. If one did not develop these civilised 
habits as necessary adjuncts of one’s way of 
life i but made use of these only when a 
gracious providence assisted by a happy go 


lucky bureaucracy chose to divert these ame¬ 
nities to the heavily taxed consumers ; one 
would not then miss anything but happily 
bathe in a pint of discoloured water, sit 
perspiring iu candle light, learn to cook on a 
cow dung cake fire and generally try to 
acquire the ways of homo Neanderthalnis. 
The Chinese editors of the Mandarin Period 
used to return badly written contributions 
sent for publication by aspirants to literary 
fame, with the remark that they dared not 
allow their readers to get used to the perusal 
of such superior compositions and thought'it 
best that the readers should stick to whatever 
intellectual fare they are normally used to. 
Our guardians occupying their decorative seats 
in various pinnacles of supremacy, also donot 
want that we should discard our primitive 
abstenniusness. They therefore so regulate 
our water, gas and electricity supply as would 
keep unbroken our bonds of fellowship with 
John Company and teach us to thank our 
benign overlords for whatever we do not ever 
get. Whosoever hankers after things that one 
cannot get is a sinful seeker after forbidden 
fruits and should be dragged from hell to hell 
by the demons who are specially commis¬ 
sioned by the gods of orderly social exis¬ 
tence. 

Iniquity in Earnings 

The railway strike had brought before the 
public one particular question of industrial 
dispute which crops up repeatedly whenever 
employer—employee selations are disturbed 
in a serious manner. It is the question of 
inadequancy of wages and Salaries and the 
injustice that poisons the atmosphere in the 
field of employment with special reference to 
the terms and conditions of service of the 
workers. Workers who are well organised 
and have good men at the helm of their trades 
unions always manage to secure higher wages 
and salaries than persons engaged in un« 
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organised and non-descript establishnsents 
including private service, agricultural work 
and seasonal factories. Contractors also do 
not pay their workers the kind of wnges that 
these same workers see being paid to the 
particular company’s regular employes in 
which company they may be employed 
through a contractor. Steel factories, engi¬ 
neering units, textile mills, electricity produc¬ 
ing and distrebuting under takings and some 
other industries pay their unskilled workers 
now-a-days wages ranging between Rs. 300/- 
and Rs. 500/- per month. They get other 
benefits too over and above their monthly 
wages, which may be paid weekly or fort¬ 
nightly in some places at times. Stenagraphers, 
motor car drivers, peons etc. earn salaries and 
overtime pay which turn out to be more than 
Ks. 1000/- p. m. for stenos, Rs. 500/- p. in. for 
car drivers and Rs. 4C0/- p. m. for peons. 
t.)ther workers with the same qualifications 
and doing the same sort of work would be 
earning less than hclf of the above amounts for 
no reason which can be described as a just 
cause of such discrepancy in the fiscing of 
wages. Skilled workers may obtain Rs. 50/- 
per day with bonuses amounting to another 
Rs. tOj- per day in some industries, while in 
some industries, while in some other industries 
men with similar skill, experience and facing 
similar discomfdrt and hazard of work may 
be earning Rs. 10/- to Rs. 20/- per day in all. 
These iniquitiei arc glaring examples of the 
circumstances which prevail in the sphere of 
employment in this country. Employer 
employee relations become unhealthy quite 
easily where the workers are treated so diffe- 
' rently while they perform similar duties* 

I College professors with Doctorates of foreign 
universities and I. A. S. oflBcers of high rank 
quite often earn less money cempared to what 
a tin smith or a welder earns in a steel factory. 
There are millions of s^ricultural workers who 


barely earn 2/- to 3/- rupees a day in this 
country and they are laid off or dismissed too 
in a most unceremonious fashion. These 
terribly underpaid workers have no provident 
fund nor any savings and many of them have 
to beg for a living in their old age. Our 
politicians have no time for these suffering 
millions for the reason that they cannot give 
them any backing in an organised manner. 
They do not deliver any speeches to increase 
Rs. 70/- to Rs, 80/- per month ; but their 
hearts bleed when they see Rs. 500/- remain¬ 
ing unaugmented and not becoming Rs. 600/- 
or Rs. 700/- per month. Political convenience 
and human justice do not always march hand 
in hand. 

Laud of Sickness 

India may be well called a iand of sickness. 
In the past it was in a far worse condition and 
millions of persons died annually in India of 
diseases which are now prcventible by timely 
vaccination or inoculation and cureable by 
administration of drugs which had not been 
discovered or invented in those days. Plague 
both bubonic and pneumonic was a mass 
killer in the earlier years of the present 
century. So were Cholera, Small pox, Malaria 
and Tuberculosis. Typhoid and Pneumonia 
were dangerous ailments with no sure 
remedies. When medical science was not as 
developed as it became later on we had wit¬ 
nessed conditions in which thousands succum¬ 
bed to attacks of Small pox, bubonic and 
pneumonic Plague, Malaria, Tuberculos is 
Typhoid and Pneumonia. It was so wide 
spread and virulent at times that the people 
of big cities left their homes and migrated to 
health camps when plague became rampant in 
the built up areas. Such camps were common 
in the cities of the United Provinces,- Bihar 
and other provinces. During Small Pox 
epidemics it was not unusual to see thousands 
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die of thii fell disease. The deaths from 
tuberculosis, malaria, typhoid, pneumnia and 
cholera were no less numerous, but the 
jiersons suffering from these diseases often got 
cured by careful nursing and medicines 
preventing complications and people did not 
panic so much over the presence of these 
diseases as they did when plague or small pox 
appeared in heavily populated areas. It was 
only when prophylactic vaccination and 
inoculation were developed and people 
realised that prevention was possible where 
plague and small pox were probable risks, that 
the dread of sudden death from plague and 

small pox was diminished. Then came the 
sulpha drugs and the antibiotics which could 
destroy the bacilli and bacteria that caused 
typhoid and pneumonia. Also Tuberculosis 
could be controlled and cured by antibiotic 

medicines. Various intestinal maladies were 
now cured by administration of sulpha drugs. 
Blood dysentery was no longer a fearful 


malady. Prophylactic inoculation preventing 
typhoid, coli and cholera could be given to 
people whenever they faced possibilities of 
infection and the diseases no longer spread in 
the manner that they did towards the beginn* 

ing of the century. Now arises the question of 
supply of medicine. If we have to get supplies 

of drugs and medicines from foreign countries 
we have to have sufficient foreign exchange 
resources to put through our puchase deals. 
The Government therefore planned to start 
manufacture of medicines in a proper scale. 
Many foreign firms had already started 

putting up their own laboratories and facto* 
ries in India and they were producing many 

drugs, chemicals and medicinal products. The 
Government have taken foreign aid and 
assistance to build factories for the production 
of antibiotic medicines and their success in this 
field was remarkable. India needs medicines 

worth hundreds of crores of rupees and there 
arc signs that she would soon be able to 
manufacture all that is needed within the 
country. 




PROTEST MOVEMENT IN BENGALI LITERATURE 

SUBHASH CHANDRA BARKER 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the fact is unfriendly attitude to the books and publiea- 


that the period since Independence has been, 
contrary to expectation, one of an unrelenting 
crisis for Bengali literature. The reasons arc 
not far to seek. The partition of Bengal, 
which was a concomitant of political indepen¬ 
dence of the country, made West Bengal, the 
part of Bengal left with India ; prostrate and 
utterly helpless. Millions lost their homes 
and sources of living and were turned into 
retugees without a place to live in, or a job to 
live on. When it is recalled that many of 
these neo-dcstilutes were the principal buyers 
of Bengali books and periodicals, the impact 
on the subsequent development of Bengali 
literature is better understood. The fact is 
that when Partition came in 1947, many of the 
educational institutions were located in East 
Bengal, which formed the then East Pakistan 
province of Pakistan. Under the circumstances, 
although the main centre of the book trade 
and publishing was Calcutta, the bulk of the 
readers were in East Pakistan. Partition dis¬ 
rupted this relationship between the publish¬ 
ing centre and the reading centre. No doubt 
a considerable number of the Hindu readers 
had come over to West Bengal in the wake of 
Partition. But in the process many of them 
had been deprived of their economic viability 
and become so much engrossed in the efforts 
to find a home and a living that they were 
left with very little time for reading, and still 
much less money to buy books and periodicals. 
This was a terrible shock from which the 
Bengali publishing industry could never 
recover fully. But the situation became much 
more complicated with the newly set-up East 
Pakistan Government taking an extremely 


tions brought out from Calcutta. As could be 
expected under such circumstances, the Bengali 
publishing industry languished and survival 
for many was possible only at a much tower 
level of existence. Business declined and the 
publishing industry was reduced to bringing 
out only school textbooks. Even there the 
situation took a turn for the worse when the 
State intervened in the business of publication 
of textbooks. Many of the publishers were 
deprived ot the cushion the profits from sales 
of textbooks provided them in financing the 
publication of non-textbook non-fiction. One 
by one the great names went out of the 
Bengali publishing business or even from 
bookselling. 

The periodicals, which were the principal 
medium for the popLlariiation of many authors 
and their works, were severely hit: the respec¬ 
table and popular Bengali magaxine, The 
Prabasi, suffered, so did the Bharatvarsha, 
another popular literary magazine in Bengali. 
Later, the monthly BasumaU, which was for 
long a household favourite with the Bengali 
middle classes ceased publication. At the 
same time, the somewhat caustic but highly 
readable monthly magazine, Shanibarer Chithi, 
also declined, so did the left-wing monthly, 
Parichaya. 

Economics of Culture 

There is a hard economic factor behind 
this decline, as has been noted above. If in 
the matter of per capita income West Bengal 
had slided from the second position in 1960-61 
among the States of the Indian Union to the 
fifth pasition in 1964-65, its relative position in 
the matter of literacy also declined from the 
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second to the fifth position between 1951 and 
J961. By 1971 West Bengal had slidcd down 
turther to the sixth position in the matter of 
percentage of persons literate in the State. It 
went down as low as to the twelfth position 
(in the same bracket with Uttar Pradesh) in 
the matter of per capita income. 

The whole of the Bengali literature should 
have been, in this background, one of protest 
against this national decline of the Bengalis, 
another index of which is provided by the 
sharp declipe in the share of Bengali feature 
films in the total feature film output in the 
country. Between 1951 and 1970 the share of 
Bengali films went down from 16.9 per cent to 
7.6 per cent. From the point of creating a 
literature of protest, the performance of the 
writers in the Bengali language has been 
rather poor since none of the works produced 
by the Bengali writers during the last quarter 
of a century or so could be characterised as 
angry. A uuanimous resolution passed by the 
West Bengal State Legislature for the use of 
the Bengali language in oi^eial communication 
within the State had remained unimplc- 
ineiited ! If in this context Bengali has 
sufl’ered neglect also in the hands of the 
Central Covernment there cannot be any 
great surprise. The fact is that Bengali 
happens to be uue Indian language in which 
non of the Central Acts has been publisiied in 
tiunslalion. 

It is not accidental that the writing of such 
a far>troin>lirc-brand writer as Bimal Mitra 
invited the ire of the Covernment, not for its 
indulgence in prurience but for its political 
undertones ! The stage version of his novel, 

L kak Dashak Shatak, had to be altered before 
being allowed to be shown to the puDlic. It 
IS no wonder that the bulk of the Bengali 
writing of protest is scattered in obscure 
uiagazines, whose circulation is as stilted as 
that of the proscribed literature and which are 
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not easily available.. The condition of their 
production is such that no significant work 
can be expected; but since this literature 
reflects the mood of the people and is brought 
out by numerous groups in different parts ot 
West Bengal, cumulatively they pose • revolu¬ 
tionary challenge to the existing order. By 
itself a single poem .or an essay may be so 
insignificant as to attract no attention ; that 
is one reason why many magazines and books 
are not found to be banned by the authorities; 
indeed, if any were to do so he would expose 
himself to ridicule. Perhaps the literature in 
in West Bengal provides the first example in 
the world of a literature of mass protest. 

An indirect rellection of this is to be seen 
in the writings of the more established writers, 
although it has to be noted that, on account 
of the over-exposure from which the Bengalis 
suffer, the bulk of the so-called “popular” 
litcraluie reflects the same type of decadence 
as one secs in the American novels, and in the 
novels of many Indian writers seeking to copy 
the Americans consciously or unconsciously. 
Vulgarisation of Indian Culture 

Ac expectation was there that after the 
restrictions imposed by the Pakistani rulers 
had been removed there would be much 
greater scope for cultural exchanges bctwceri 
the two Bengals. After the emergence of 
Bangladesh, the genuine diflicultie.s in the 
cultural exchanges have become apparent. 
The simplistic ideas of the past have to be 
given up. No doubt in the Indian press the 
restrictions sought to be imposed on Indian 
cultural products in Bangladesh are 'high¬ 
lighted for obvious reasons ; but the most 
serious impediments are the limited character 
of the cultural products of India including 
much that is produced in West Bengal. The 
domination of the upper middie class in India 
has created a cultural distortion which for 
obvious reasons cannot be to the liking of 
persona interested in a serious cultural recons- 
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truction. In Bangladesh also the upper 
middle class if in power. But it is not so 
jccPrcly established as in India. For one 
thing Pakistani occupation had suppressed the 
growth of the upper middle class in Bangla¬ 
desh. Its numerical weakness is further com¬ 
pounded by the fact that it has been in power 
for only a short period in Bangladesh. This 
explains the eflicacy of the opposition to the 
upper middle class Indian culture in Bangla¬ 
desh. Moreover, without some economic 
I peons truction the upper middle class cannot 
hope to remain in power in Bangladesh. An 
Acppct of this vulgarisation of culture in India 
is to be seen in the growing emphasis on films 
Old film personalities even in non-film 
magazines. The change that overlook the 
illustrated Weekly of hdia has been noticed by 
many. Far less noticed lias been the growing 
uu ursion of film culture in the other literary 
iiiagazincs. A weekly magazine ostensibly 
[iiraiu lor the youth carried week after week 
l'')Hions of the portrait of a woman film star, 
asking its readers to collect the weekly pieces 
'o that at the end of the stipulated period 
they could get a room-size photograph of the 
woman showing all her anatomical details ! 
Hut the worst ofiender lias been the newly 
'utroduced television which in Bombay seeks 
to give the impression that none but a film 
star or a cabaret dancer' has any claim to 
television time. It would not be surprising if 
*nie rlay the producers were to present 
worse scenes on the T. V. The television 
was introduced with the slated objective of 
helping public education. In fact, the Indian 
television hat become the most potent medium 


for corrupting public tastes. If others do not 

like to allow free exhibition of the Indian 

television and films they cannot certainly be 
blamed for such a decision. 

It is no doubt wrong to lump together all 
the cultilres of India and to pass a collective 
judgment on them, since Indian culture is far 
from being monolithic but is highly heteroge¬ 
nous. If would be as misleading to form an 
opinion on Indian films by seeing only tho 
Bengali films or only the Hindi films since the 
films in these two languages represent, broadly 
speaking, widely differing cultural values. 
Similarly, Bengali periodicals or films arc 
unmistakably-much less obsessed with se.xua- 
lity than magazines of comparable level in 
other Indian languages. For one thing, 
politics in West Bengal is much more pola¬ 
rised and the influence of the Leftists is more 
directly and forcefully felt in West Bengal 
tnan in any other part of the country. 
Radical movement cannot function in an 
atmosphere of moral looseness.* That is why 
radical movements often tend to be somewhat 
puritan. Generally speaking, the Bengali 
literature retains a marked sobriety and a 
seriousness of purpose which is one reason 
why, despite its decline, it attracts the atten¬ 
tion of serious persons in the other linguistic 
and cultural groups. The Bengali society, 
though emaciated, can still produce Bimai 
Mitra or, a Satyajit Ray. Nevertheless, 
contemporary writing in Bengali falls far short 
of what is called for by the circumstances and 
that is the reason why there is such a great 
discontent over the creations of the Bengali 
writers of the day. . 
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“A marked tendency in present day 
thoujfhi” sayi Principal James Ross, “seems 
to be the desire to examine various creeds and 
philosophies in the belief that any position 
that holds or has held large numbers of people 
must contain a measure of truth’’. In other 
words, the quotation emphasizes the need for 
a democratic spirit in administration of the 
education department in general. The need 
is-all the more imperative and essential in 
India, since ours is a Soverign Democratic 
Republic. 

Man must address his logical faculties to 
the task of inquiring whether one postulate is 
more credible than another, whether deduc¬ 
tions from it are more or less consistent with 
observed facts. In short, intellect performs a 
sifting analysing function. 

Changes and improvements in the educa¬ 
tional administrative set-up are made often ; 
being important, they will Icsc much of their 
practical value, unless the spirit of administra¬ 
tion also undergoes a salutory change. If the 
administrator, assuming airs, does not look 
upon his work more as a matter of human 
relationship than as a mechanical application 
of rules and regulations, teachers and princi¬ 
pals will hnd it extremely difficult to do their 
job in transforming their schools as centres of 
character-training and citizenship. 

In the educational set up the Inspector has 
an important role to play to bring about a 
change in the spirit of education. Today the 
Inspection of any institution is far from being 
satisfactory, because (1) the role of the Inspec¬ 
tor is conceived as a person whose function is 
to judge rather than guide. (2) Most Inspec¬ 
tors of education have no specific or humane 


training, (3) all the Inspectors are devoting 
more time to administrative work than to 
educational activities. 

It is, therefore, suggested that “the term 
educational adviser,” is preferable to that of 
the Inspector as inspection is not the primary 
function of the Inspector, thus ensuring 
friendly relations between the Department and 
the teachers. Only by consultations and 
discussions could any problems be solved by 
teachers and principals. While the main 
burden will rest upon teachers, Inspectors also 
will have to play an increasing by important 
part. The Inspector, to be biicf, must encou¬ 
rage experiments by discussion and suggestion 
and to spread practical progressive ideas by 
serving as a link between schools and princi¬ 
pals. It is, therefore, necessary for the organi¬ 
zation of refresher training courses for Inspec¬ 
tors of schools as well. < 

To ensure a democratic spirit as opposed to 
a totalitarian conception of education, 
teacher’s participation in planing of educa¬ 
tional activities is essential ; heads of schools 
and teachers must look upon their work as a 
co-operative endevour, and work as a harmo¬ 
nious team engaged in a common nation¬ 
building task. In some schools even text-books 
are prescribed only by the principals and this 
causes not a little irritiation among teachers. 

The need for teachers to have an adequate 
measure of freedom and autonomy and not to 
be rigidly bound by syllabuses, rules and regu¬ 
lations is very much stressed. '!^he head of 
the school should be looked upon “as an 
experienced and valued colleague whose 
advice more than authority is often sought”. 
• For this purpose there may be different kindl 
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of organizational devices in diflerent schools, 
the head of the school and teachers taking part 
in planning and executing the various school 
programmes. 

The third factor essential to promote a 
democratic spirit in education is the proper 
selection of heads/principals, chiefly in the 
multi-purpose schools as such institutions 
demand breadth of^ learning, understanding 
and interest. In view of the key position of ’ 
the head, utmost care should be taken to select 
the right type of person for the post. For 
this purpose, mere seniority is not to be 
considered as a sound practice. There should 
be proper evaluation and selection procedures 
approved by the Department of education. 

To sum up, in fjrder to encourage a democ¬ 
ratic spirit in education in India today, the 


role of the Inspector roust undergo a radical 
change. The teachers and heads of schools 
must be given adequate measure of freedom 
to make. a co-operative eflTort for the task 
ahead and there should be a proper selection 
of heads, especially in multi-purpose/higher 
secondary schools. Apart from high academic 
qualifications in technology or commerce, a 
person must possess professional training in 
education in order to appreciate the special 
function and purpose of the secondary school. 
Unless such measures are adopted teachers in 
particular will lose confidence and cannot be 
expected to guide pupils who are entrusted to 
them or even establish sound norms in matters 
of every day conduct. In other words, we 
would be likely to exclaim,—“Education-what 
a mockery 1" 



CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1950 

SHAKUNTALA SRIVASTAVA 


The constitution of India was implemented 
on January, 26, 1950. More than twenty two 
years have elapsed since then. It is no 
exaggeration to say that this unique constitu¬ 
tion has stood the test of time and by and 
large, lias successfully guided the coarse of the 
country through stress and strain, not to speak 
of the national emergencies arising out of 
external aggression thrice in less than a 
decade. Certainly the wisdom and statesman¬ 
ship of the founding-fathers in adopting an 
indigenous character for the GONSTITU- 
7’I ON devoid of all doctrinaire approaches 
and rigidity has been amply proved. 

Yet no constitution is a static thing. As 
asserted by Lord Brougham—“Constitutions 
must grow, if they arc of any value ; they 
have roots, they ripen, they grow.” W. Wilson 
has correctly stated that a constitution must 
grow and develop as the life of a nation 
changes. Nonetheless the constitutional 
development has got to be carefully watched 
and properly guided just as the framing of a 
constitution is, for ensuring that the develop¬ 
ments arc not lopsided and the spirit of the 
constitution has not been lost in the melee of 
political passions and conllict of divergent 
claims. 

The supreme concern of our constitution- 
makers was the individual and bis liberty ; 
national unity and territorial integrity of the 
State. That is to say that the mai'' spirit of 
our constitution is one of reconciliation 
between the rights of the individual 
and the needs of the society, where¬ 
in the individual interests have been made to 
yield to the claims of society,‘ making the 
conjftitution a “living and dynamic organism”, 


Similar reconciliation is to be found in the 
unique federal system wherein. State auto¬ 
nomy is made to yield to national require¬ 
ments, under Article 249 and Article 250, 
which as Lord Acton described, is a distinc¬ 
tive contribution of federalism to the principle 
of political freedom and is the “Secret of 
strength without tyranny and self-government 
without provincialism.”* 

Now the question arises—has the constitu¬ 
tional development in the past twenty two 
years taken a coarse in conformity with this 
spirit of the constitution or has it digressed 
Before any attempt is made to answer tliis 
question it is better to decide the modes 
through which constitutional developments 
take place. Normally there are three methods 
by which a constitution grows—(a) through 
constitutional amendments (b) thrc'Ugh 

judicial decisions and interpretations and (c) 
through extraconstitutional methods A 
brief working of these three methods in the 
development of the Indian Constitution in a 
hectic period of twenty two years is given 
below : 

(a) Constitutional Amendments : 

The Indian constitution has been subjected 
to thirty two amendments in a little over two 
decades. Compared with the American Cons¬ 
titution which has undergone only twenty six 
amendments in 184 years, our constitution pre¬ 
sents a staggering picture of either instability 
or utter flexibility or perhaps both. But this 
is a superficial statement of facts. A Constitu¬ 
tion, and more so the Indian Constitution is a 
live sociological instrument.'^ Therefore the 
too frequent amendments reflect merely the 
rapid change that this nation it undergoing in 
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this space-age socially and economically. A 
brief analysis of the different amendments 
would speak for themselves. 

The process of constitutional amendments 
started in India with necessary amendments in 
the fundamental rights of the citizen. Thus 
amendments numbers I, TV, XVII, XXIV, 
XXV and XXIX have sought progressively 
to restrict the fundamental rights of the indivi¬ 
dual in the wider interests of society. The 
right to property is one of the main rights that 
has progressively been limited and circumscri¬ 
bed. The main purpose of these amendments 
beginning in 1^51 and continuing through 
I')73 has been to establish social justice and 
ul)olish privileges and monopolies of a feudal 
■society. Thus the objectives of social justice 
and economic equality as laid down in the 
[)reamblc and Diiectivc Principles of state 
ptdicy under Part IV of the constitution have 
t»ern sought to be achieved through these 
wnendments. True, they have abridged or 
taken away certain privileges of certain indivi¬ 
duals for securing similar, albeit restricted, 
right to property for those down trodden 
depriued masses who constitute the bulk of 
I ridian society. Abolvion of Zamindari or 
privy purses as well as attempts at land or pro¬ 
perty ceiling merely reflect the sociological 
change through which the Indian society is 
[tassing currently. And it may be noted that 
this transition from an essentially feudal-cum 
religio-communal society to a jjrogresiivcly 
modern democratic society is taking; place in 
a characteristically Indian fashion—-slow, pain¬ 
ful and gradual reconciliation or amalgama¬ 
tion—the true spirit of this indigenous consti¬ 
tution. Despite all charges of dictatorial 
riding rough shod over the democratic rights 
of the citizens by a ruthless government 
barked by a “brute majority”, the fact remains 
that these amendments in the fundamental 
rights are strictly in keeping with t^c spirit of 


the constitution wherein an individuals rights 
have been made to yield to the claims of 
society. It is in this very spirit that the 
XXVIII amendment of the constitution was 
adopt^ed whereby the parliament was em¬ 
powered to abolish the specjal privileges of 
the I. C. S. members by legislation whenever 
it deemed fit to do so. In fact the move for 
establishing social justice has not remained 
restricted to curtailment of the rights or 
special privileges'of any individual or class. It 
has a positive aspect too. As a positive 
gesture the constitution was amended in 19'j9 
and again in 1969 (the Vlllth and XXIIIrd 
amendments of the constitution) lo continue 
the special arrangements for the uplift and 
representation of the scheduled castes and 
tribes and the Anglo-Indians for a further 
period of ten years each time. This was done 
in recognition of the existing social realities. 

Another popular field for amendments is 
the reorganization of States. As concluded' 
earlier, the constitution makers have establi¬ 
shed in India an indestructible Union with 
not necessarily indestructible States. (It 
implies that the Union Parliament can abolish, 
create, alter name or boundaries of any of the 
existing States. Such a flexible and unique 
arrangement was an outcome of the historical 
needs and political experiences of the nation). 
Therefore the last vestiges of British imperial 
rule in the organization of States was done 
away by constitutional amendments No. VH, 
X, XII, XIII, XIV, XVIII, XXII and 
XXVII. Thus instead of four categories of 
States as in the original constitution, only one 
category of twenty one autonomous States and 
another category of si.x Union Territories con¬ 
stitute the Union of India today. Through 
these amendments linguistic, political, social 
and economic interests and aspirations of tne 
divergent people residing in this vast sub-con- 
tinent were sought to be reconcilled within the 
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frame work of a well-integrated Federal 
Union. 

NonethelcBs it may be mentioned here that 
the ultimate goal of national unity and terri¬ 
torial integrity of the Union were never lost 
sight of. In fact the extra zeal with which the 
Constituent Assembly had provided for 
national unity and territorial integrity and the 
consequent centralization, has continued in 
the Union Parliament too. Constitutional 
amendments number III and XVI may be 
cited as examples of this legacy. It appears 
that the impact of partition is still very much 
alive on this august body. 

In a nutshell it can be safely concluded that 
constitutional development through amend¬ 
ments in the past twenty two years has been 
in conformity with the spirit of the constitu¬ 
tion. 

Judicial Declsiont: 

Under the democratic constitution of India, 
sovereignty rests with the people. It is the 
people who in exercise of their sovereign will, 
have given unto themselves a constitution. The 
three organs the legislature, the executive and 
the Judiciary derive their powers from the 
constitution.^ 

Constitution is the supreme law of the land. 
And judiciary has been entrusted with the 
responsibility of safeguarding this constitution 
as well as the sovereign power of the people as 
retained in the form of Fundamental Rights 
under Part III of the constitution.'' 

This intricate arrangement of our Demo¬ 
cratic Republic has placed the judiciary in a 
very anomalous position. As observed by 
Chief Justice Patanjali Sastri, the Supreme 
Court in India has been assigned the role of a 
sentinel on the ‘qui vive’. Under the express 
provisions for judicial review of legislation as 
to its conformity with the constitution the 
supreme court performs this important and 
dihicult task not out of any desire to tilt at 


legislative power in a crusader’s spirit but in 
discharge of a duty plainly laid on itself by the 
constitution.*’ 

However the various pronouncements of 
the Courts in India have sparked off a bitter 
controversy and given rise to speculations 
about confrontation between the judiciary and 
the legislature. One major issue of this con¬ 
troversy is Parliaments’ right to amend the 
provisions relating to fundamental rights and 
the right of the.judiciary to safeguard them 
against executive or legislative encroachments, 
'^i'he Supreme (’ourt has held from the very 
beginning that the I'undamcntal Rights {are a 
part of the sovereign power of the people and 
hence are sacrosanct. Yet they are not abso¬ 
lute or unrestricted. The Constitution itself 
has put reasonable restrictions them and the 
parliament, in virtue of being the representa¬ 
tive body of the people, can put ’’reasonable 
restrictions” on the fundamental rights with 
"due process of law” subject to judicial 
review. Such a stand was taken by the 
courts in several cases some important ones of 
which are Gopalan’s case (1950) and State of 
West Bengal V. Union of India (1964). This 
stand of the Supreme Court gave an impetus 
to Parliament and it went on an amendment 
spree, recklessly amending fundamental rights 
and restricting the liberties of the citizens. 

Meanwhile the head-on collision between 
the Legislature of Uttar Pradesh and the 
Allahabad High Court in 1964’ resulted in 
a confrontation between the judiciary and the 
legislature. Although the matter ended with 
the Supreme Court’s opinion on the reference 
to it by the President, the presiding officers of 
parliament and legislatures were not fully 
satisfied. It may be mentioned here that one 
of the points stressed by the Supreme Court 
was the right of the High Court under 
Article 226 to adjudge the legality of a 
sentence of imprisonment imposed by . the 




Legiiriative Assembly upon its members. Thai 
the question of the privile^ies of the Legislature 
in India as against the Judiciary as guardian 
of a citifcn's fundamentai rights is still un¬ 
resolved. 

Similarly the Supreme Couri's decision in 
the famous Golaknath case (1967) sparked oif 
a bitter controversy over the powers of the 
Parliament to amend the fundamental rights, 
Moreover the Supreme Court invalidated pro¬ 
visions of the Bank-nationalisation Act. All 
ihese acts of the Supreme Court led to the 
adoption of the 24th amendment Act of the 
<'onstituiiun in 1971, empowering the Parlia¬ 
ment lo amend the provisions relating to the 
tiUkdamental rights under Ariicie 36$. And as 
if to assert this right the parliament passed 
ilic 25th Amendment Act almost on the heeh 
of the 24tii Amendment Act. Still more signi- 
ticant is the historic verdict given by the 
^)()preme Court on April 24, 1973, upholding 
(he right of the Parliament to amend funda¬ 
mental rights but in so doing not to alter the 
“basic frame work” of the Constitution. And 
the Supreme Court reserved to itself the right 
(o judge whether this “basic frame work” of 
ihe Constitution had been altered or not. 

It may be mentioned in this context that 
earlier on April 19, 1973, the Supreme Court 
had struck down section 17-A of the Mainte¬ 
nance of Internal Seem ity Act, 1971, thereby 
putting the Government to a great loss of face. 
And on April 25, 1973, the Executive appoint¬ 
ed A. N. Ray as Chief Justice of India, ignor¬ 
ing three senior judges, who resigned on 
April 26, 1973. 

These developments on the judiciary front 
At'e obviously aUrmtng. The judi¬ 
ciary has been made a watch*dog of the 
constitution. And it is not accidental that a 
very delicate and intricate arrangement of 
mutual balance has been built up among these 
three organs of the State by the ConiUtution- 
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Makers in India. Therefore while muttial. 
arguments should be welcomed for arriving at 
the basic truth and prmerving the true spirit of 
the constitution, any overenthuiiatic aetlon In 
the crusader's spirit to prove one's supremacy 
by either of the organs should be avoided as 
it would certainly be tragic for constitutional 
development in this country. 
£xtra-Constitational Methods: 

Extra-constitutionai methods that help the 
growth of a constitutian cover a wide range, 
such as the actual working of the different 
organs of government, working of renue-statr 
relations, actions and inteiactions of extra- . 
constitutional bodies and agencies, working of 
political parties and elections, interplay of 
locio-economic factors, etc. It is nor possible 
to do proper justice to all of them in a brief 
resume. However some important develop¬ 
ments from the point of view of the growth of 
constitution are discussed below. 

Judging from the point of view of cons¬ 
titutional development, extra-constitutionai 
methods have had the most powerful impact 
on centre-state relations and democratic pro¬ 
cesses in the country. 

With regard to Centre-State relations, it , 
may be poioted out here that Indian federa¬ 
lism has been based primaiity on a spirit ot 
cooperation and reconciliation between the 
two units of government. The Constitution- 
makers bad devised a system wherein strength 
could be achieved without tyranny and self- 
government without provincialism. Obviously 
this woole system had been carefuliy balanced 
with intricate adjustments adding an overtone 
of centralizations This overtone continued 
unchallenged in the first few years after imple¬ 
mentation of the constitution, firstly due to 
the continuance of the Indian National 
Congress as the major political parly in con¬ 
trol of the Centre as well as the States; 
secondly due to tjhe emotional atuchment of 
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the people with the national' heroes; and 
thirdly due to socio-economic planning 
through the Planning Commission and 
National Development Council. 

I'he role of the Indian National Congress 
and its leaders who were incidentally national 
heroes in the eyes of the general masses is 
highly significant in the actual working of the 
constitution in this country. In all fairness 
it has to be ad.mittcd that the constitution was 
worked in the .same spirit in which it had 
been framed in the first decade. The Centre 
—-State relations in this decade moved on a 
rather smooth plane as Congress was comman¬ 
ding a big majority in both tlie Centre and 
the States. Secondly while Nehru, Patel, 
Azad and others were in the Centre, stalwarts 
like ft, C. Koy, Covind Railabh Pant, T, 
Prakashacn, R. C. Kher, Sarapurnanand and 
others were in the .States. Naturally a lop¬ 
sided growth of Centre-State relations or pull 
towards one direction at the cost of another, 
was either not witnessed or i! witnessed, it 
was only temporary. 

Bui by the close of the first decade condi¬ 
tions had begun to change. Congress rule had 
l>ccn thrown oft' in Kerala. Nehru had 
emerged as the unchallenged leader of not 
only the Central-government but the whole of 
India governed by the Congress Party, 
t longress stalwarts in the states had cither 
disappeared or were politically eliminated. 
(lougi'Ciis party under Nehru adopted almost 
A totalliaria , character. One glaring e.xample 
of this attitude is the famous “Kainraj Plan” 
by which tlie dissident stalwarts were politi- 
Crtlly eliminated.^ Internal discipline of the 
party was so much tightened that piovincial 
aotofiomy became a farce, .Selection of 
niinisters and chief-ministers and even Prime 
Miniiter (after *he death of Nehru) passed in 
to the hands of a clique known as the 
“Jiyudicate”. But as destined Un all such 


power-cliqucs, the “Syndicate” too Wai 
challenged by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
In 1969 and the historic split in the Congreii 
took place. 

Perhaps it is the irony of fate or the basic 
cliaractcr of Congress that the new Ruling 
Congress has also adopted the selfsame 
totalitarian attitude against which it had 
revolted earlier. The old “Syndicate” has 
been replaced by the Congress High Command 
dominated by the Prime-Miniiter. The 
result is that the Ministers and Chief-Minis- 
tcis of the States where Congress is in a 
Majority, are selected not by the .State 
Legislature Parties hut by the Congress High 
Command. 'I'hit sort of centralization has 
reached a stage where Chief-Ministers arc- 
sent from the Centre as Siddharth Sliankai 
Roy in We'st Bengal, Ghanshyam Ojha in 
Gujrat, Devraj Crs in Mysore, Nandini 
Satpathy in Orissa. .No wonder, Chiel- 
Ministeis have to run to Delhi every alternate 
day for vital decisions in the State adminisira- 
lion. Under these circumstances the talk o! . 
actual State-autonomy has become a far cry. 

This peculiar position of (he Congress and 
i is leaders lias afTected the relations of the 
Pxeculivc and the Legislature too. Of 
course dominance by the Executive over th« 
Legislature is. an assentiai characteristic ut 
Parliamentary form of Governmeui and 
therefore a universal phenomenon. But while 
in England a respect for rule of law and a 
standard norm of political behaviour govern 
these relations, in India a dictatorial attitude 
of the Executive sweeps over the Legislatuie. 
And the Parliament meekly enacts what the 
Cabinet desires. Instances arc not wanting of, 
this type of legislation. However the climax 
reached on Apiil 24, 1964 when the eighteenth 
amendment bill seeking to provide immunity 
to the Executive for all its acts of omission and 
(omiiiissiun during the riatiuuai emergency 
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under the Defence of India Act and Rules, 
was moved. Obviously this could be done only 
because 'the Indian Parliament lacks a very 
elementary foundation of strength—an equally 
strong opposition party. The Congress Party 
with its 2/3 and 3/4 support in both Houses 
from the very beginning till the present day, 
ran very well act in a most reckleis and 
.4rbitrary fashion. And Parliarucnt as well as 
State Legislatures have been reduced to the 
status of mere registration bodies for the will 
of the Executive, 'fhus, far from checking or 
controlling the arbitrary actions of the 
Executive in its overall drive for overriding 
the justiciable limitations on its sweeping 
powers, the Parliament has given protection to 
It from the just censure of the juuiciary. 

Another major factor responsible for 
rrntralization is socio'Cconomic devclopuicut 
through planning. The Central government 
Lunched a progianime for planned develop- 
mrnt of the country tlirough a Planning 
t ioramission and National Development 
(Council. It may be mentioned here that both 
of thc«c bodies arc non*staiu(ory and arc 
hence extra-constitutional. But the real 
eontrol-cconomii: and political—over the 
whole edifice of the nation today is exerted by 
and through M)em. The system that has been 
*et-up is highly centralized. Therefore all 
policies—even in such elementary subjects as 
education health, sanitation, agriculture etc. 
—are “formulated” and ‘decided* by the 
Centre. The States have been reduced to 
the status of mere implementing authorities.'^ 

This allegation can be ascertained from the 
fact that during the second five year plan, the 
states “voluntarily” surrendered their sales 
taxes ou textiles, sugar and tobacco, sub,stitut« 
>ng them with additional excise duties. And 
it may be interesting to note that this 
“Surrender” of an income allotted by the 
constitution was done by the Chief Ministers 


alone, in the National Development Council 
without any prior discussion cither in their 
Cabinets or Legislatures.'” In a federal system 
of the Indian type, where Centre-State rela¬ 
tions arc precariou.sly balanced and states have 
been made financially dependent on the 
Union, sucli “surrender” is comic if not tragic. 
Ofeourse the real reason behind such actions i* 
that the States get massiuc financial aid from 
the Centre for planned dcvclopaient-from 70 
or 75% of the total cost to the entire cost of a 
project. Perhaps it is a sort of reconciliation 
where autonomy is voluntarily bargained with 
increasing financial assistance. 

Nevertheless this is one side of the coin 
only. The other side is pull towards Statfs' 
rights and a clamouring demand for revision 
in the I’nion-Stale-rclalions. J’he political 
background of this development relates to the 
waning popularity of the Congress and the 
Conscijucntial installation of noii-Congiess 
ininistiies in se\ cral States after (he third and 
fourth general elections. Even carliej after 
the second general elections a Communist 
OovcrniueiU had been installcrl in Kerala. It 
would be well to remcrober that (hi.s commu¬ 
nist (joverijinent had been dismissed and 
President's rule imposed there despite the. fact 
(hat the Mlnistiy had a workable majority in 
the Legislature. This constitutional crisis had 
been created on the plea of political agitation 
in the Stale carried ou by the opposition 
(.'ongress Party. With this incident in the 
background when Congress Majority fell in 
eight out of seventeen States in 1967, 
speculations about Union-State relations and 
behaviour of thcJCongre^s Covernment at the 
Centre, rose liigh. 

•Meanwhile, the Congress started a reckless 
and unscrupulous move for terming coalition 
ministries and encouraged defections, thus 
succcediug in forming ministries in U. P. and 
Rajasthan. In the other six ataics non- 
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Congress miiiistrics were installed. But the 
politics of defection/* initially started by 
CongresSi soon became a bane of Indian poli* 
tics. Ministries became utterly unstable and 
shortlived, leading to political anarchy and 
administrative corruption. ‘‘Toppling of 
Ministries** and “Aya Ram, (Jaya Ram” poli¬ 
tics became the order of the day. In this 
I ontcat it may be mentioned that the role of 
governors too became highly dubious and 
questionable. For example the unsavoury 
enthusiasm shown by the West Bengal 
Governor in the formation of die P. C. Ghosh 
ministry and similar behaviour of the Gover¬ 
nors of Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh sparked 
off severe criticism of their role.*- The 
strangest action was taken by the Bihar 
tiovernor, who appointed a Clhief-Ministcr 
only far 24 hours and after getting bis reco¬ 
mmendation for nominating another man as 
member of the \'’idhan Parishad, dismissed 
him and appointed thw nomhiatcd member 
as Chief Minister of Bihar, tiuch actions of 
the Governors openly favouring Congress 
candidates* ’ even though they were not in a 
majority in their icRpective Slates were liound 
to devalue this high post in public ealcem. ‘ * 
N'o wonder an agitation started for cither 
abolishing the post of the Governor or making 
clear cut guideline? tor bis actions in similar 
situations. However it may be ntentioned 
here that after the 19/1 election? in the general 
sweep of Indira Gandhi’s victory opposition to 
Congress Goverrtors has very much subsided. 

But the changed poUttcal conditions after 
1967 particularly, influenced Centre-State 
relations and democratic processes in the 
country in » tremendous way. Various 
reasons contributed to the mounting ciiticism 
of centres overwhelming poivers and demand 
for more State autonomy. Some of the main 
immediate reasons, apart from political 
diffcreacc^, were the attitude of the Kerala 


Government towards the striking Central 
employees in 1968, the maintenance of Central 
Reserve Police in Kerala and West Bengal in 
1968 and 1969 respectively, appointment of 
Governors by the Central Executive without 
or against the opinions of the State Gbief- 
Mimsters in Bihar and West Bengal after the 
fourth general election, privileges and roles of 

the members of I. A. S. and I. P. S., paucity 
of State revenue etc. 

Some of the non-Congrcsi Chief Ministers 
took an aggressive attitude and threatened the 
Centre with “Serious consequences’* if Union- 
State relations were not reshaped. Most 
vocal among them was tha D. M. K. Chief 
Minister of 'Vamil-Nadu, Annadurai. He 
clearly charged the Centre with ha^'ing eroded 
the lines of demarcation placed by the Cons¬ 
titution m these relations and demanded Uiat 
they should be restored to their original form. 
Similarly the Chief-M mister.'! of Punjab, 
Haryana and West Bengal also demanded a 
revision of Union-Slate relations in view of 
the changed political conditions of the 
country. The Central Government, thciefotc 
under pressure appointed an Administrative 
Reforms Commission to go into the details of 
ail the grievances and sugge.st reforms if any. 
The Administrative Reforms Commission 
after prolonged enquiry and discussions sub¬ 
mitted a report alleging that all controversies 
were purely administrative and legislative and 
not coQstitutional, and therefore did not 
require any constitutional amendment. But 
meanwhile the Rajamannar Committee, appo¬ 
inted by the Tamil Nadu Government submit¬ 
ted a report soggestiog sweeping and wide- 
range amendments in the Constitution.The 
Tamil Nadu Government has placed a demand 
on the basis of (his report before the Central 
Government to carryout the suggested amend- 
meiitf in the Constitution. The Central 
Governinent has so far not taken any cogut’ 
*ance of this “demand**. 
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Besides these constitutional and senji- 
et>DStitutional developments based on extra 
constitutional methods and factors^ there 
have been a few purely political developments 
that have a bearing on the future of our cons¬ 
titutional system. Some important develop¬ 
ments under this category are related to the 
growth of petty provincialism, local chauvi¬ 
nism and separatist tendencies. For example 
overenthusiastic agitations for the formation 
of “linguistic states,” agitations for language 
problems, agitations for “sons of the soil”, 
{Agitation for and against “Mulki-Rulcs”, and 
certain legislations like the Meghalaya 
Residential Permit Act‘® etc. may l>c cited as 
• Icar violations of the spirit of tlie Gonstitu- 
uon and a step towards the dangerous preci¬ 
pice. Keeping in view the historic tendencies 
of .separatism and rcsuUfng balkaniiation, not 
to mention the tragic partition of 1947, it is 
high lime to take stock of these developments 
und turn the tide before it is too late. 
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NON-PARTY DEMOCRACY 

Y. GUBBANPfAVAR 


AVp, have studied in hooks, democracy and 
political party seem to be inseparable. Ii is al¬ 
most impossible to think of democracy particu¬ 
larly of the British type without political parties. 
Rut this does not man that such a democracy 
is an ideal one. Tts working so far has brought 
lo light its inherent defects. The maladies of 
a pai ty-democracy have made some people 
think seriously as to the alternatives to a 
party-deraoccacy. They arc eager to retain 
democracy but not the party-system. The 
idea of a non-party ‘ democracy is the natural 
outcome of such a thought process and it has, 
of late, atliacted the attention of many 
people. In this paper efforts have been made 
to examine the idea of a non-party democraev 
a‘id its feasibility. NVhilc dealing with the pro.s 
and cons of a non-party democracy it is necessary 
to consider the maiming of party, political 
party and as well as democracy. 

Broadly, political party may be defined as a 
voluntaiy association of individuals holding 
• ertain common political views and objectives, 

vihifh they tiy to attain through the control 
of the governmental machineiy. “A political 
party may be defined/' says Gilchrist "as an 
organised group of citizens who profess to 
share the same political views and who,by acting 
as a political unit, try to control the govern¬ 
ment." By careful observation of these rlefini- 
tiLMis one will cottie to the concusion that 
eveiy political paity aims at gaining or retai- 
King conMol of the governmental machinery 
so that it may ujiilise political power lo attain 
iti objectivef. In a democratic system of 


government, political parties propagate their 
respective views among the electorate, organise 
the voters anc contest the elections on the 
liasii of their programmes. The party which 
succeeds in getting the majority of the scats 
in the legislature forms the government. In a 
Gabinet System of goYcrnracnt, it sometimes 
happenes that none of the parties represented 
in the legislature commands an absolute majo¬ 
rity. In such cases, gavernments arc formed 
through the coalition of the two or more 
parties. (But by experience we can say, coali¬ 
tion governments arc temporary in their 
nature). However before going into the details 
of the role of political parties in a democracy 
one should know the meaning of democracy. 

Democracy is ilcfincd by so many political 
rcicntists in their own way. .Sccoiding to J. S. 
Mill, democracy it that form of government 
in which "the whole people, or some numer¬ 
ous portion of them, exercise the governing 
power through deputies periodically elected 
by themselves." Prof. Hocking says, "Demo¬ 
cracy is the union of the consciousness and the 
subconscious mind." To Seeley, "democracy 
is a government in which everyone has a 
share." Dicey defines, "Democracy is that 
form of government in whieh" the governing 
body is a partially large fraction of the entire 
nation." And then, there is the most popular 
definition of Abraham Lincoln, To him, 
•'Democracy is the governmeet of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

By careful examination of the aforesaid 
definitions one can draw the conclusion that 
in a democratic system of government, the 
growth of political parties is inevitable. For in 
a true d^moesacy, men are free to esprets 
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their views and associate themselves with each 
other. In such a situation, persons holding 
iiimilar views or having common interests are 
bound, sooner, or later, to form associations 
for the furtherance of their interests. The 
formation of such associations is essential for 
the promotion, by any section of the popula* 
lion of its interests. In the modern state with 
Urge populations isolated actions of individuals 
tan hardly influence public policy. No demo- 
(ratio government can be run without the help 
of political parties. The power of the people is 
ineffective without leadership. Unless that 
power is mobilised and channelised towards 
';o)ne definite ends, it is sure to dissipate itself 
ny moving in all directions. Parties provide 
leadership to people. In a democratic state, 
me thus sees, political parties, since men’s 
I!crests and views naturally difl'er, there will 
always be atleast more titan one political party 
• 1 ! a state which maintains freedom of speech 
-iiui association. If it is found in any stale that 
there is only one political party instead of two 
or more, one may safely conchide that no 
other party is allowed to exist there—that 
there is no true freedom of speech and asso- 
iaiion in that state. If all people thought 
dike on political questions, there would be no 
lival political parties. There would be one 
alhinclusive political group, as is the case 
tinder the totalitarian systems of government, 
ill which everyone is compelled to think 
Alike. On tkc other hand, if every 
man thought differently from his 
ietlows, there would also be no party orga¬ 
nisation ; for every voter would then be a 
political party unto himself. So political party 
is an in evitable development in a democracy, 
'fhe only exception is dictatorship. In witness 
thereof one need only repeal that no country 
lias ever been able to maintain, over conside¬ 
rable period of time, any form democratic 
Kovrrninent without the aid in political parties. 
And it is safe to prophesy no country ever will. 

Now it is but proper to study the functions 


of a political party in a democracy. The follo¬ 
wing functions are usually performed by a 
political party : formulating issues, providing 
leadership to the voters, nominating candi¬ 
dates, stimulating the interests of the voters 
and to serve as an agency of political edu¬ 
cation of the masses. But while doing so, there 
are very serious doubts expressed as to the 
unwholesome effects of political parties over 
society as a whole. Consequently, the party 
system tends to destroy undivkluality. A party 
imposes stringent discipline on the ineraberi. 
It requires them to subordinate their personal 
views to the declared principles and pro¬ 
grammes of the party and loyally carry out the 
orders issued by the party committees leaders 
and party whip. Otherwise, they have to face 
expulsion. In view of the all-pervasive chaiu- 
tsr of the modern party system, it has become 
extremely dilfu;ult for a person to get elected 
without the help of a political party. The patty 
members who have political ambitions 
naturally refrain from criticising the party even 
when criticism is warranted and they have to 
obey a decision which is at variance with the 
dictates of their conscience." The same is true 
of those members who aspire for the loaves 
and fishes of office when the party come*, to 
power. 

Further, party sy.stcm, particularly iu a 
parliamentary’•democracy, tends to make the 
political life of a country highly artificial. The 
opposition party' criticises every proposal or 
measure emanating form the party in power, 
whether it is good or bad. A good proposal 
is criticised as strongly as a bad one. Criticisak 
becomes a habit with the opposition, while 
members of the ruling party support unqueit- 
tioningly everything that emanates from the 
government. A battle, largely unreal, is cons¬ 
tantly carried on in this manner through the 
press, platform and the radio also. Party 
nieukhers arc often encouraged to put the 
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interests of the party above those of the state, 
particularly parties having extractorritorial 
loyalties. 

And then, tinder the party system, some of 
the ablest men in the state are sure to be 
excluded from positions of power. This 
happens because men of exceptional ability 
ute often deterred from joining parties because 
ot the requirement of strict conformity to 
party discipline, in forming a government, 
moreover, a party generaliy coniines it choice 
ot personnel to its own membership and does 
not include persons belonging to other parties, 
however able or efficient they may be. Some¬ 
times, party rivalry mars the political atmo- 
•{phere with extreme bitterness of feeling. In 
timers of election, particularly charges and 
counter-charges by the parties against one 
uoother, heated arguements and, not unoften, 
abu.sive speeches give rise to much biiictness 
and raticor throughout the country, create an 
atmosphere in which a dispassionate consi¬ 
deration of the issues becomes almost 
impossible. 

To sum up, therefore, in all political 
parties the control of affairs tends gradually 
to pais into the bands of a small number of 
leaders or a small clique of power-loving 
individuals. Thus, though parties are essential 
to democracy, they very often tend to intro¬ 
duce an undemocratic element into the 
political life ot a state. It is perhaps this 
clement of self-contradictio n in party demo¬ 
cracy that has prompted .some people to think 
of the alternatives, if any, for saving demo¬ 
cracy from the danger of party democracy. 
That is why, it is essential at this juncture to 
consider the feaiibility of a non-party demo¬ 
cracy Just to save dcraocrary from the evils of 
the party system.No wonder, a debate is going 
on in our country urging for non-party demo¬ 
cracy. 

it is but proper to recall here the views 


of M. N. Roy, a political pandit of India. 
He opined that to overcome the defects of 
representative government there should be 
what he called an ‘Organised Democracy* in 
the place of party democracy. In such a 
democracy the elected member or represen¬ 
tative is not subservient to any political party. 
He is directly responsible to the electorate. 
The opinion expressed by him in the legis¬ 
lative body is that of the electorate, further, 
Organised Democracy is guided by ‘People's 
Committee*. This People’s Comoiittee has 
the power nut only to elect its representative 
body but also to recall him if, in case, Jie 
docs not serve it properly. There is no place 
for political parties in .such an Organised 
Democracy. This is one rirodel of a ‘Non- 
Party Democracy’. Such an experiment n 
being carried out in Tito’s Yugoslavia too. 
An elected representative there, goes to his 
constituency and submits the report of his 
activities in the legislative body to the eiceto- 
late at least twice a year. After submitting 
his report he calls for the suggestion from the 
voters. In this way there is a two way traffic 
of thought between the electorate and the 
member. The electorate has the power to 
recall its ropesentative if it doubts the ability 
or the honesty of the person concerned and 
place another man in his position. Such a 
thing is possible only in an organised demo¬ 
cracy. 

Even in India, M. N. Roy’s idea of an 
Organised Demcracy is becoming vocal. 
Prominent among them are the views of Jayu 
Frakash Narayan and the ‘Lok Sevak Sangh’. 
Jayaprakash Narayan and other ‘Sarvodaya 
leaders in India are trying to proceed on the 
lines of M. N. Roy’s conception of organised 
democracy. According to them once a candi¬ 
date is elected to a legislative body, hr 
represents the entire constituency and .not 
those who vote for him only. It can be also 
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called as ‘Janata Swarajya’ in which the 
rivalry between the political parties exists only 
upto the day of the election. Afterwards the 
animosity disappears and the elected member 
will voice the opinions of all the factions 
because he is the representative of the entire 
body of voters. But what we find today in 
parliamentary democracy is absolutely the 
reverse of this. 

To supplement the Organised Demo¬ 
cracy ‘Lok Sevak Sangh* was founded in 1954 
which does not claim to be a political party, 
li wants that the government should be above 
party politics and as a sort of a new experi- 
luerit it tries to bring good will, concord and 
l ooperation between the different shades of 
opinions in our nation. Therefore, Lok Sevak 
Sangh may be called as a new type of civic 
organisation which aims at educating the 
electorate to shoulder the responsibility of the 
administration of the government and making 
them conscious of the invaluable sovereign 
power vested in them, It is also trying to 
translate M. N. Roy’s conception of organised 
democracy into practice. 

So far we have examined the organisa¬ 
tions that have made efforts in the direction of 
non-party democracy. One should note here 
ilias non-party democracy need not mean a 
total absence of political parties but there 
should be a radical transformation in the 
traditional role of political parties. They 
should be mere organisers of power and not 
its possessors. The non-party democracy 
envisages a system in which parties play a 
minimum political role, so t^at the party 
bickerings arc reduced. Instead of being the 
possessors of power the political parties should 
only organise political power. ■ Another thing 
that may be emphasised here is that parlia- 
mentaiy democracy need not follow all the 
rules, etc., of the British parliamentary system 


in a rigid way. In order to bring about this 
change the following suggestions can be made 
There should be * footers Councils' which 
should educate the voter as to his proper role. 
At present the political parties have snatched 
his sovereign power and have consigned him 
to an obscure corner. Secondly, once the 
members are elected they should be freed 
from the control of the political parties inside 
the legulature. Prof. Earnest Barker said; 
“Democracy postulates free discussion by free 
legislators in the freely elected parliaments”. 
But free discussion is not possible under the 
party system since members of a party obli¬ 
gated willynilly, to vote in parliament 
according to the .nandate of the party arrived 
at their party meetings, which are private and 
whose decisions do not apply to the general 
public. 

The constitution prescribes direct election 
by the voter of the legislator, and no inter¬ 
polation of political parties in between. And 
then, the leader of the house should be 
elected by house should be free from party 
whip, that is, they must be free to vote 
according to the merits of the proposal. If an 
official bill or proposal is defeated the 
government need not resign. It should reaigu 
only when a no-confidence motion is passed. 

Though non-party democracy is an attempt 
in the direction of an ideal democracy, it is 
also n3t free from defects. One poaubilitv is 
that it may lead to a disorgaosed membership 
in the legislature with all its attendant diffi¬ 
culties. It may not be possible to put through 
an organised programme with any 
element of certainty. So long the proposals 
are beneficial ones, meriting the support of ail 
right thinking people the aforesaid difficulty 
can be overcome. Thus, non-party demo¬ 
cracy deserves a serious consideration. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE SOUL : 
BROWNING’S PHILOSOPHY OF OPTIMISM 

KALYAN RAY 


Writing in the dedicatory letter to Sordello, 
Browning said that his artistic method was to 
focus attention on ‘‘the incidents in the deve¬ 
lopment of a soul ; little else is worth study.”' 
The main theme of Browning in his plays as 
well as poetry is the soul of man. Each of his 
character portraits illustrates the struggle of a 
soul, conscious of a rare gift and striving to 
fulfil its spiritual destiny. As a dramatic poet 
Browning is inspired by the conviction that 
what should interest in a character is the 
history of the soul, and outward act or circum¬ 
stance can enter the character only as the 
condition of its psychological state. 

Critics in general, however, have by-passed 
Browning’s insistence on the dramatic principle 
as the basis of his poetry, and refused to under¬ 
stand his method of character portrayal and 
thought analysis. Furthermore, they have 
branded him obscure or absurd, and found 
his work emotionally wanting and conceptually 
overladen. A few of them, however, have 
found that the ‘thought' in itself was very 
worthy of attention, and read his poetry as a 
lofty exposition of his own philosophic opti¬ 
mism.'' In particular, the Browning Societies 
nourished this myth of the philosophical and 
religious Browning at the expense of his poetry, 
and Browning was cited as the high-priest of 
Victorian optimism, as one who had breathed 
the very climate of hope.' It is true that in 
his later work, like in "f’lfine at the Fair,” or 
Farleyings with Certain People of Importance in 
Their Day, the monologue form often became a 
vehicle for personal emotion and for reason¬ 
ings and reflections. In fact, here Browning 
invents the pretext of a dramatic character 


for the discussion of some general religious or 
philosophical views on life. There is a lack 
of dramatic presentment of the point of view, 
and this weakens the discussion and the views 
become too obvious and naive. It is this 
Browning that came in handy to Eliot who 
has used him as a pathological case of dissocia¬ 
ted sensibility. F. R. Leavis also thinks that 
Browning was 

unaware of the disharmonies, because for 
him there were none, or, rather, only such 
as were enough to exhilarate, to give him a 

joyous sense of physical vitality.But so 

inferior a mind such as Browning’s could 
not provide the impulse needed to bring 
back into poetry the adult intelligence.^ 

It is obvious that the bluff public figure of 
the later years abetted by the Browning Socie* 
ties, has retrospectively tainted the earlier 
poems so that his entire work has come to be 
construed as serving “mainly to remind the 

literary historian that Browning.made no 

real attempt to come to terms with his age.”^ 
His best poetry, however, squarely faces the 
problem of good and evil in existence, and the 
philosophy, such as it is, is integral to his 
poetic method and technique, and invests his 
poems with profound human interest. In 
other words, the philosophical cogitations are 
tied up with his dramatic method, and the true 
quality of his thinking derives its value and 
authority by his dwelling upon the obstinate 
questionings in the soul of a character trapped 
in a peculiar situation, which lead him toward 
a kind of redemption. 

Pauline, Paracelsus knd Sordello in their 
probing! of the mind and in thematic move- 
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rnent, dramatize the incidents in the develop¬ 
ment of a man’s soul. All the three pursue 
their goal with selfishness and egotism. Their 
aspiration is infinite and exceeds all human 
bounds. But Pauline’s lover is wanting in 
spiritual ideals and Paracelsus is hindered in 
his life-work by lack of love. Sordello is not 
content with his own life as he has not found 
an ideal to match his high ambitions. In the 
course of their psychological explorations 
they realize that they are carried away by 
material considerations, whereas for a really 
I on tented life they should have larger ends 
III view. This realization of the need for a 
ilomineering purpose to live a full life harmo¬ 
nizes towards the end the struggle in their 
souls, and they end up with a sense of fruition. 

Pauline’s lover, Paracelsus, Festus, Sordello 
Salinguerra, have in them the promise of the 
Rieat men and women of Browning’s dramas 
.uid dramatic poems. The source of the 
immense energy of ail these characters lies in 
the essentially religious depths of their nature, 
jnd it is this religious element that invests 
them with energy and strength. In spite of 
the tact that they ail set out with immediate 
interests in view—of exposing the hollowness 
ot men around them and their own achicvc- 
nicnts—there is also in them a commitment 

to a principle of rclcntlcssncss 

Which would be all, have, sec, know, taste, 

feel all— 

Pauline’s lover exclaims : 

My God, my God ! let me for once look 
on thee 

As tho* nought else existed, 
bordello’s aim too, is to become perfect, by 
combining in his own person the lives of his 
imaginary heroes. Paracelsus, like Faustus, 
aspires to conquer knowledge, but unlike 
Faustus, he achieves his end by consecrating 
himself to God. That is why while the end of 
faustus is tragic, Paracelsus dies with a happy 


sense of fulfilment. In Pauline, however, the 
interaction between the character’s commit¬ 
ment to the immediate interests and larger 
aims is only implicit ; but in Paracelsus and in 
Sordello it is often explicit, and the present¬ 
ment gains in liveliness. The characters here 
have an inner dynamism, and their language 
nearly always has an appropriate force. 

The character of Pippa in Pippa Passes is 
often cited as the reductio ad absurdum of 
Victorian optimism. Her refrain “God’s in 
his heaven/All’s right with the world !’* has 
earned for Browning the stricture of John 
Crowe Ransom that it is a “tag of indentifica- 
tion so painted as to be embarrassing.”'"' The 
interest of the conception of Pippa’s character 
lies, however, in the idea of her going round 
and detachedly contemplating the lives of men 
around her, and not so much in her ideas. 
Browning himself in a note to the drama 
explains the central design : 

The drama is hinged on the chance appea¬ 
rance of Pippa, a poor child, at work all 
the year round (save one day) at the silk- 
mills of Asolo in Northern Italy, at a criti¬ 
cal moment in the spiritual life history of 
the leading characters of the play. Just 
when their emotions, passions, motives arc 
swinging backwards ai*d forwards, Pippa 
passes by sinking some refrain, and her song 
determines the actions and fashions the 
emotions of men and women to whom she 
was unknown.^ 

Pippa’s songs are not very significant in 
themselves (though expressive of a philosophi¬ 
cal attitude), but they produce great conse-J 
quenccs on the minds of the characters by 
touching them at a critical moment in their 
lives, when the slightest spark would have 
awakened their latent fires. The characters 
read in Pippa’s songs some significance to their 
own particular mental states. Pippa’s song 
opens out for Sebald the vision of a bright 
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world, and he feels suddenly emancipated from 
his morbid sense of guilt: 

All I feel 

Is...is, at swift-recurring intervals, 

A hurrying-down within me, as of waters 
Loosened to smother up some ghastly pit: 
There they go-whirls from a black, 
fiery sea : 

Similarly, Jules takes Pippa’s song as an 
exhortation to reconcile himself to his beloved. 
The song resolves a crisis in the lives of Jules 
and Phene. Luigi finds in Pippa’s song a 
clear message to him to put an end to the evil 
kind of Austria. It again opens out the vision 
of an ontainted world to Sebald. Her voice 
strikes him as that of a happy innocent child 
of heaven untainted by the world’s evil, and 
effects sudden transformation in his character. 
By the very nature of her role and through 
her singing Pippa conveys a bright and ecsta¬ 
tic vision of existence. 

Pippa’s is a fancyful, self-assumed role. In 
fancy she identifies herseif with all the charac¬ 
ters and contemplates their lives with pleasant 
detachment. She is out on a holiday to “Play 
out my fancy’s fullest games ,’’ 

1 will pass by, and see their happiness. 

And envy none—being just as great, 
no doubt, 

Useful to man, and dear to Uod, as they ! 

Pippa’s knowledge of these characters is 
but a superficial knowledge, a knowledge from 
rhe outside. She thinks that these are the 
"‘Happiest Four in our Asolo,’’ and she has no 
knowledge of the crises in their lives. At the 
end of the day when she has played out her 
fancy’s game, she retires into her chamber 
“tired of fooling”. She has been, in turn, 
Luigi’s mother, Luigi, Ottima, Phene, etc., 
and now she wonders whether she merely 
fancied being ail these this long day or whether 
she has been able to touch them and move 
them, “do cood or evil to them in some slight 


way.” But she is not sure, “though I passed 
by them all, and felt no sign.” Her immu¬ 
nity to worldly degradation lies in her capa¬ 
city to view the routine turmoil of her life 
with an ironic detachment and give expression 
to her spiritual substance through lyric song. 
In the intensity of feeling and expression and 
in the elaboration of image Pippa’s utterances 
are a lyrical outburst, but the idea of Pippa’s 
threading through the lives of other men and 
women playing out her fancy’s game effects 
dramatically a qualitative change in the 
thinking of other characters. 

Browning’s characters are intensely self- 
aware. This self-awareness urges them on to 
seek a higher living over and above the merely 
material. Andrea del Sarto has failed 
because he has relinquished the spiritual ideal 
in preference to the material, but the moments 
of happiness in his life are the moments when 
he is conscious of the error in his choice. After 
the initial surrender to his wife's demand 
that he paint for money, Andrea realizes the 
gravity of his blunder. But he outwardly 
attempts to deny what he at heart knows to 
be true, that he cannot win back his wife by 
attempting to paint a glorious picture of his 
own craft. His philosophical outbursts like 
the following. 

Ah, but a man.s reach should exceed his 

grasp. 

Or what’s a Heaven for ? 
shed light on an important aspect of Brow¬ 
ning’s optimism—the yearning to outgrow 
one’s sensuous interests for spiritual fulfilment. 
Since the behaviour of the character here is 
in direct relation to the situation, his philoso¬ 
phizing, too, is not at discord with any true 
religion or faith. On the other band, it has 
a psychological relevance to the character’s 
context and behaviour. 

Browning was secular at heart, but owing 
to his wife’s influence he partly turned a 
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Christian apologist^ in poems like “Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,” “Cleon,” “A Death in 
the Desert,” etc. Blougram’s apology is a 
casuistical argument on the problem of faith 
in a sceptical world. This closely reasoned 
argument is provoked by Gigadibs, a self- 
opinionated literary man who thinks that 
Blougram is either a knave or a fool. Bloug- 
ram, the bishop, far cleverer than Gigadibs, 
anticipates the latter’s arguments and attacks 
his assumptions with amusement while at the 
same time defending his own way of life. In 
spite of his absolute faith in what God made, 
Blougram docs not suppress the obstinate 
questionings and doubts of Gagadibs through 
blind faith, but works bis way through discu¬ 
ssion and reasoning towards redemption. He 
takes the stance of one who opposes unques¬ 
tioning obedience to dogma and underscores 
the importance of scepticism in cultivating a 
truly religious attitude. Thus he meets 
< rigadibs on his own ground of rationality and 
wins him over to the side of faith. In “Cleon” 
Browning has attempted to present the soul 
of one who struggles towards eternity, having 
knowTt that it does not exist. This generates 
in Cleon a moral struggle—the struggle born of 
the knowledge of soul’s impermanence and 
hi* inability to accept the horrid thought of 
its utter dissolution. This leads him to 
propound the philosophy of continuous 
progress where eternity is in the process of 
ever-becoming—to hit at the human weakness 
of failure to sec what lies within reach by 
being sceptical and supercilious. “AM3eath 
in the Desert” is the record of an imaginary 
scene in the life of St. John. St. John on the 
threshold of his death recounts the persecu¬ 
tions which had overtaken the Church and its 
possible destruction in the days to come owing 
to philosophic doubt and decline in religious 
imagination. But, then, there is hope, 
because such donbt is the basis of all faith, 


As the babe, you feed awhile. 

Becomes a boy and fit to feed himself, 

So, minds at first must be spoon-fed with 
truth : 

When they can eat, babe's nurture is 
withdrawn.(4S4-58) 

and is ordained for the thoughtful mind as the 
test of all faith. Browning seems to have been 
convinced of the superabundant strength of good 
and the powerlessness of evil which had made 
him depict even criminals at their worst with 
their souls unscrolled. His faith in the good¬ 
ness of things has risen with each demand 
that is made on it by the wickedness of man, 
and in The Ring and the Book he presents evil 
in all nakedness, and impresses us as very 
nearly accepting it as a necessary condition of 
life. “The Pope” in The Ring and the Book 
far from seeking deliverance from temptation, 
accepts God for leading man to temptation : 

O ' thou whose servants are the bold. 

Lead siich temptations by the head and hair 
Reluctant dragons, upto who dares fight. 
That so he may do battle and have 
praise ! (1189-92). 

This enthusiastic acceptance of evil, however, 
is not to be mistaken for a weakness ; on the 
other hand, it is a necessary condition to urge 
one on to action. Browning’s is not a philo¬ 
sophy of providence or renunciation, but one 
that grapples with evil and uses it as a means 
to achieve good. Pippa, in spile of her condi¬ 
tion as the mill-hand, rouses action in all 
those who come under the sway of her songs 
though she herself would submit like Rabbi 
Ben Ezra to 
each rebuflf 

That turns earth's smood^ness rough. 

Each sting that bids not sit nor stand 
but go ! (31-36) 

Browning here is neither complacent nor 
naive, but is only asserting that the evil 
essence of life can be erased by belief in the 
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immanence of good. He would not denounce 
or disregard evil out of fear, but would accept 
it as a fact of life to be used as a milestone in 
one’s quest for good. He says, 

This world is no blot for us, nor blank, 

Tt means intensely and means good. 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink." 
He had a fervent faith in the purpose and 
ttieaningfulness of life. But such a meaning 
and purpose is given only to those who seek 
and struggle for it through the chaos of doubt 
surrounding them. And since truth spoken 
directly is liable to be mistaken for falsehood, 
Browning has preferred to approach the 
problem from diflerent emotional and intellec¬ 
tual positions, generally holding in suspension 
a personal commitment. The Ring and the 
Book is proof of Browning’s ability to deperso¬ 
nalize himself in order to put himself in the 

position of his characters and tear their hearts 
inside out. 

The centre of The Ring and the Book is not 
the story of crime and guilt that Browning 
found in the Old Yellow Book-if that were so, 
it would have been no more than a sublime 
Old Bailey story-but it is the presentation of 
the bare facts of the story from entirely diffe¬ 
rent points of view with shifting emphases 
from one to another. This conception of the 
poem is well-suited to a presentment of the 
case through chracters with' differing view 
points who bring to bear upon their, judge¬ 
ments individual predilections. The charac¬ 
ters are realized by their individual points of 
view and arc distinguished by them. There 
is no distincitive characterization apart from 
these divergent points of view. But all the 
characters speak with intensity and conviction 
and strip themselves bare without qualifica¬ 
tions, It is this intense urge for self-exposure 


which prompts Guido to come out openly 
towards the end acknowledging Pompilia’s 
goodness. His desperate call at the end to his 
wife for help, 

Pompilia, will you let them murder me ? 
implies that he dies repentant, and justifies 
Browning’s idea of universal benevolence. In 
Browning’s scheme of life even the most villai¬ 
nous would ultimately make for salvation by 
some divine grace, and arc pardoned. How¬ 
ever, the focus in the poems is on the charac¬ 
ter s attitudes to life rather than on any expli¬ 
cit philosophical stance. 
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A50KAN EDICTS IN AFGHANISTHAN 

II 

THEIR SIGNIFICANCE & VALCILS 
ADRIS BANERJI 


Since the l9th century, generations of 
collectors and travellers have brought to the 
amazed gaze of international scholars, coins 
bearing inscriptions (sic. l.egcnds) in Greek 
from Afghanistan and the Punjab. For whom 
were they issued ? It was assumed pardonably, 
that they were impositions by small Greek 
ruling minorities, in the courts of rebel satraps 
of Seleukidian emperors in the Middle East; 
and citizens of Greek poleises, who occupied 
the whole of Afghanistan, West Pakistan and 
Punjab, and even besieged Nagara (Madhya- 
triika) in Chittorgarh district and Fyzabad in 
Uitara Pradesa, according to the grammarian 
Patanjali, after the downfall of the Mauryan 
i’.tnpirc. That, however, is a different story. 
What is more, besides few stray references in 
t h eek and Latin literatures there was no 
indisputable data and through the centuries 
1 ndologists wotrdered at the lack of more 
precise evidence of Mauryan rule in Afghanis* 
tan. Savants like A. Foucher felt bewildered, 
particularly when Asoka never hesitated to 
promulgate in local scripts and spoken langu¬ 
ages throughout the length and breadth of his 
vast empire extending from the Oxus to the 
Krishna. For example, Girnar in Saurashtra 
fBrainhi script and Apabhramsa Prakrit) and 
Shabazgarhi and Manshera in Pakistan (in 
Kharoshthi and Palsachi Prakrit). In.vain the 
Orientologists and Indologists questioned the 
mute PAST : which merely reverberated the 
empty corridors of time. A thin ray of light 
fell over the darkened scene just before World 
War I by the find of a small fragment of an 
inscribed stone, a part of an Asokan edict in 


Aramaic— a script used by the wopax officers 
of the Iranian empire, for Lnter-satrapal corres¬ 
pondence and reports to the KING OF 
KINGS. It had already been inferred by 
George Buhler that the Kharoshthi script was 
derived from some variety of Aramaic script. 
But Taxila was on the wrong side (»f Indus at 
Attock. It was not Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan hrsl yielded a fragment, 
incised in Aramaic at Pul-i-Duranteh as already 
stated. 

Greek and Roman historians of Alexander’s 
life and campaigns inform us that on the 
division of the empflre amongst his Generals--- 
Seleukosh Nikator who got the Asian domi¬ 
nions, having lost to Sandrakottos (Chandra- 
gupta) ceded the territories to the south of the 
Hindu Kush, to the Indian monarch ; and 
gave one of the princesses of this one genera¬ 
tion royal Greek family of Macedon, to the 
successor of the Nandas in marriage. The 
latter part has been objected to by European 
historians. If a plagiarism of Kipling is per¬ 
mitted “Who is to take up the coloured Man's 
Burden” ? (from “Take up the White Man’s 
burden”). Chandragupta was succeeded 
by his son and he by Asoka, as is well 
known. 

The discoveries in India of Asoka’s inscrip¬ 
tions in two different scripts and various forms 
of Prakrit, and not in one place, but separated 
by hills, wolds, points and gorges and in 
Afghanistan, apart from creating an emotional 
feeling, has geographical, historical, linguistic 
and ethonological values, which will develop 
more and more with the progress of time and 
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researches. It is now necessary to present our 
readers with the Indian scene, since the 
answer lie in the Indo'Pakistan subcontinent 
for proper evaluation. After the conquest of 
Kalinga, devastation of the countryside, 
human suffering and massacres of non* 
combatants made a deep impression on the 
Imperial mind. Rock Edict XIII issued after 
the 8th regnal year of Asoka refers to this 
change of policy “That is the remorse of the 
Beloved of the Gods, on having conquired 
Kalinga. Verily, the slaughter, death and 
captivity of the people, that occurs when an 
unconqueted country is being conquered is 
looked upon as extremely painful and regret¬ 
table by the Beloved of the Gods (Devono/n- 
priya)." So he declared that during his time 
Pherighoto va dammughoso va (the clarion call 
lo arms had become call unto religion). Fur¬ 
ther, to clarify what was meant by Dhamma, 
the Emperor issued Fourteen Rock Edicts, and 
Seven Pillar Edicts, Two Special Edicts about 
Kalinga, few Minor edicts, one Special Rock 
edict at Bhabru, and Pillar Edict at Sarnath, 
which was repeated at Kosambi and Sanchi. 

It is well known, that the Rock edicts have 
been found at GIRNAR (in Saurashtra) 
KALSI (Garhwal. O. P.) Dhauli and Jaugada 
(in Orissa), SO PAR A (Maharashtra), Yerra- 
gudi (Mysore) MANSHERA and SHAHBAZ- 
GARI (in Pakistan) etc. The definition of 
Uhamma or Dharma is a very simple code of 
human behaviour consisting of: J. trying to 
do as much good, 2. avoiding depraved acts, 
3. mercy to deserving, 4. li erality to the 
worthy, 5. truthfulness, 6. purity of mind 
and character and 7. gentleness. In addi¬ 
tion, toleration of rival creeds, respect for 
bramhanas and sramanas, to elders, parents 
and near relation-, seemly behaviour with 
slave and friends. 

The edicts in I ndo-Pakistan sub-continent 
were inscribed in two regional scripts and 


variety of Prakit, which many scholars distort 
as Pali. In greater portion it was Bramhi but 
in the former North West Frontier Province of 
Indian Empire (that ii Gandhara whose 
princess was Gandhari the queen of Dhrita- 
rashtra) It was Kharoshthi (Asses lips) written 
from right to left like Urdu, Persian and 
Arabic. A historical fact confirmed by the 
legends of Coins of alien races who ruled over 
Afghanistan and Punjab. First only Greek, 
then bilingual in Greek and Kharoshthi and 
finally Greek and Brahmi. This utilisation of 
languages and scripts have a bearing on the 

linguistic conditions in Afghanistan in 250 
B. a 

Asoka’s statesmanship recognized what 
obstacles an attempt at creating a sane and 
balanced equlibrium of life was likely to face. 
The teaching was a simple process of sell 
examination, which was attempted to be 
impressed on the mass mind to create a better 
world—an utopia, and like ail utopias it 
failed. He realised that a complex set of 
regulations were not likely to succeed but few 
simple rules of conduct may help him to reach 
his objective. He himself tells us of his good 
work in India and outside, about establishing 
Rest Houses, and hospitals for 
men and animals, exporting medicinal herbs 
and fruits where they were scarce. 

Rock edicts V and XIII refer to the out¬ 
lying provinces of his empire as Yona (from 
Greek lonians). Kamboja and Gandhara. 
Beyond these were the kingdoms of Alexander’s 
successors. The Kandahar and Pul-i-Duranteh 
edicts clarify their identity, within the 
Maury an empire, since Rock edicts II and 
XIH gives a list of the ANTAS (bordering 
kingdoms). These were Amtiyoka (Antiochus 
II—Theos), Turamaya (Ptolemy Philodelphos 
of Egypt); Amtikina (possibly Antigonas 
Gnotas of Macedon) ; Maga (Megas of 
Gyrene) ; Alikasundara (probably Alexander 
or Corinth). In passing it may be mentioned 
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that Ptolemy Philodelphos sent an envoy 
named Dionysius by name to Pataliputra. 

It now transpires thas Yavanas mentioned 
in Rock Edicts V anl VIII were the inhabi¬ 
tants of Kandahar region along with the 
colonies at Nysa, where Alexander had found 
them. Achaemenian emperors too had also 
settled many in Soghdiana ; for whose benefit 
the Greek version had been got inscribed. But 
there were also tribes of Iranian origin, the 
Kaiubujas (?) for whom the Aramaic version 
was meant. The case in Lampaka was diffe¬ 
rent. There were very few or no Greeks in 
that region and Aramaic was the script to 
which they were used. These are important 
for another reason. They arc the earliest 
duciiments in that language so far found. The 
Greek and Aramaic version is consistent with 
the declaration made in Rock Edict IV and 
IMIar Edict VI which state that such dhamma 
lip/s were inscribed in the 12th regnal year of 
the king. But the Kandahar edict inscribed in 
the lOtb regnal year possibly indicates crysta¬ 


llization of the imperial policy. The fragment 
discovered by Seyring is a summary of Rock 
Edicts XII and XIII. For the simple reason 
that Asoka was fully acquainted with the 
heterogeneous demography on his Notth- 
Western marches whom the ideal preached in 
India will fail to impress. That is, all GREEK 
to Greeks. Therefore, in a statesmanlike way 
only summaries were promulgated. 

Linguistically, geographicsily, and ethno- 
logically their importance is undeniable. They 
prove that the whole vast land mass from 
Ghasna-Kandahar to Aral>ian tea and from 
Kabul to Attock formed a part of the Mauryan 
empire. While Arachosia had a mixed popu¬ 
lation of Hellenics and Iranians, the Parapo- 
misadac was linguistically more homegeneous, 
if not in population and continued the study 
of Aramaic even after the disappearance of the 
Median empire* These Kambojas must have 
been diflerent from those ntaniioned in the 
Pala epigraphs. 












THE COMMUNISM OF MARX AND FNGELS 


S. K. BASU 


Karl Marx (1818-1883), the father of 
modern Communism, has given to the world a 
scientific theory known as Dialectical Mate¬ 
rialism (or Historical Materialism), which tries 
to explain every phenomena in terms of dyna¬ 
mic interactions between various material 
forces. Prior to Marx philosophers were 
ftroudly divided into two categories, Mate¬ 
rialists and Idealists, according to the world¬ 
view they held. The materialist philosophers 
tried to explain everything in terms of matter 
and material forces. They did not accept the 
existence of any conscious agent of creation, 
God, Supreme Being or Absolute Ideas. To 
them human mind and ideas were nothing but 
bye-products of matter, and did not have any 
independent existence of their own. In the 
held of epistemology (i.e. theory of knowledge) 
they held that all knowledge originated from 
the sense-experience of the objective, outside 
wot Id that exists independently of the knower 
f»r perceiver. That which could not be 
experienced through the sense-organs was not 
knowledge. 

The idealists, on the other hand, firmly 
believed that ideas and not matter were the 
ultitnate reality. 1 he objective world, accor¬ 
ding to them, was nothing but the image of 
the ideas, reflections of the mind. The 
kigben reality were called differently by 


different idealists as God, the Supreme Being, 
the Absolute Idea etc. The world as men 
saw it was nothing but a creation of God, a 
reflection of the Absolute Idea, according to 
this stand point. The ideas were the only 
reality, all other things were unreal. All 
knowledge according to this theory, therefore, 
originated in the mind. People saw the world 
through their minds. The objective world 
was nothing but a projection of the ideas. 
There was no new knowledge—the process of 
learning was something like a revealalion, a 
discovery of what was already there. Hegel 
(1770-1831) the great German Philosopher 
propounded the theory of Objective Idealism. 
He conceived the universe as something which 
unfolded itself through a process of dialectic. 
Histdry, according to him, moved on through 
the interactions of contradictory ideas. At 
first there was a thesis (an idea), then an 
opposite idea arose which was the antithesis. 
At the third stage the mutual interaction 
between the thesis and the antithesis produced 
a synthesis which was something new, though 
containing elements of both the thesis and the 
antithesis. The synthesis in its turn acted as 
a new thesis and gave rise to its own antithesis 
and again the interaction between the / two 
created a new synthesis. This process goes on 
until' the highest synthesis (which hasbeen 
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termed as the Absolute Idea by Hegel) is 
reached. 

In hia youth, like most of the intellectuals 
of his age, iCarl Marx studied the work of 
I Icgel in great details and with great interest. 
Hut although he was much influenced by 
Hegelian logic (i.e. the dialectical process) he 
refused to accept the Hegelian concept of 
reality. He said, “My dialectic method is not 
only diiTerent from the Hegelian, but is its 
direct opposite. To Hegel, the life-process of 
the human brain, i.e., the process of thinking, 
M hich under the name of “the Idea”, he even 
transforms into an independent subject, is the 
tlrn'iurgos of the real world, and the real 
\' orld is only the external, phenomenal form 
of “the Idea”. With me, on the contrary, the 
ideal Js nothing else than the material world 
reflected by the human mind, and translated 
into forms of thought”.' At the same time he 
did not agree with the static, mechanistic view 
f'f the materialists. For him the objective, 
material world was a dynamic reality, which 
W. 1 S constantly changing, interacting with one 
another, growing and creating new elements, 
new things, new forms of reality. However, 
lie openly admitted his debt to Hegel. 

I'his is what he said about . his debt to 
Hegel. “I therefore openly avowed myself 

the pupil of that mighty thinker.The 

mystification which dialectic suffers in Hegel’s 
hands, by no means prevents him from being 
t)ic brst to present its general form of working 
in a comprehensive and conscious manner. 
With him it is standing on its head. It must 
be turned right side up again, if you would 
iliscover the rational kernel within the mysti- 
c al shell”.-^ 

Marx observed the same dialectical process 
in human history. Progress of civilization 
(or human history) takes place, according to 
him, as a result of the interactions of different 
force# that constitute the basis of life. He and 


Engels held, “The first premise of a{I human 
history is, of course, the existence . of living 
human individuals. Thus the first act to be 
established is the physical organisation of 
these individuals and their consequent relation 

to the rest of nature.The writing of history 

must always set out from these natural bases 
and their modification in the course of history 
through the action of mcn.”'^ Marx and 
Engels have given a detailed analysis of the 
materialistic conception of history and other 
related questions in their early work. • “The 
German Ideology”. They developed the 
materialistic philosophy from the basic; fact 
that man has an existence independent of the 
ideas. Man is a living creature, he takes his 
birth in the material world, has to engage 
himself in certain activities in order to make 
a living and in the process he has to enter 
into various kinds of relationship with nature 
(in which he is placed) and with other human 
beings. The ideds (hat man has in his mind 
are the products (the reflections) of the mate¬ 
rial world that he experiences and not vice 
versa. The following passages deal with this 
question. 

“The fact is, therefore, that definite indivi¬ 
duals who are productively active in definite 
way enter into definite social and political 
relations. Empirical observation must irt each 
separate instance bring out empirically, and 
without any mystification and speculation, the 
connection of the social and political structure 
with production. The social structure and 
the State arc continually evolving out of the 
life-process of definite individuals, but of 
individuals, not as they may appear in their 
own or other people’s imagination, but as 
they really arc ; i.e., as they operate, produce 
materially, and hence as they work tinder 
definite material limits, presuppositioM and 
conditions independent of their will. 

The production of ideas, of connections, of 
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consciousness, is at first directly interwoven 
with the material activity and the material 
intercourse of lucn, the language of real life. 
Conceiving, thinking, the mental intercourse 
of men, appear at this stage as the direct efflux 
of their material behaviour. The same applies 
to mental production as expressed in the 
language of politics, laws, morality, religion, 
metaphysics, etc., of a people.”^ 

Marx and Engels have attached the greatest 
importance to the economic activities of man 
as something which determines the progress of 
history. For the survival of man, eating, 
drinking, finding a shelter etc. are essential. 
In his search for the necessities of life man has 
to engage himself in various activities and in 
the process he has to enter into definite rela¬ 
tions with other human beings as well as 
nature. Man does not work in isolation but 
he has to function in groups. In course of 
man’s intercourse with other men there arise 
various contradictions, clash of interests 
between different groups and the clash results 
in the victory of one group over the other 
which creates a new economic system and 
social organisation. The following quotation 
is noteworthy. 

“.The first premise of all human exis¬ 

tence and, therefore, of all history, (is) the 
premise, namely, that men must be in a posi¬ 
tion to live in order to be able to ‘‘make 
history”. But life involves before everything 
else eating and drinking, a habitation clothing 
and many other things. The first historical 
av-rt is thus the production of the means to 
satisfy these needs, the production of material 
life itself. And indeed this is an historical act, 
a fundamental condition of all history, which 
today, as thousands of years, ago, must daily 
and hourly be fulfilled merely in order to 
sustain human Ufe.”^ 

But according to the materialistic concep¬ 
tion of history the determining factor is not 


only the production of material means of 
subsistence but that of human beings also. 
Reproduction of immediate life is a two-fold 
process i.e., reproduction of food, cloth shelter 
etc. and the production of human beings 
themselves. In the beginning the reproduc¬ 
tion of the means of subsistence is very little in 
volume and consequently the wealth of the 
society is limited. The social order, at this 
stage is dominated more by the tics of sex. 
As productivity increases > there is more and 
more division of labour and less and less 
influence of ties of sex on individuals. Engels 
(1820-1895), co-author of scientific commu¬ 
nism, has explained the point in the following 
words. 

”.Within this structure of society based 

on ties of sex, the productivity of labour deve¬ 
lops more and more ; with it, private property 
and exchange, difference in wealth, the possi¬ 
bility of utilising the labour power of others, 
and thereby the basis of class, antagonisms ; 
New social elements, which strive in the course 
of generations to adapt the old structure of 
society to the new conditions until, finally the 
incompatibility of the two leads to a complete 
revolution. The old society, built on groups 
based on ties of sex, bursts asunder in the 
collision of the newly-developed lociel ’^classes ; 
in its place a new society appears, constituted 
in a stale, the lower units of which are no 
longer groups based on ties of sex but territo¬ 
rial groups, a society in which the family 
system is entirely dominated by the property 
system, and in which the class antagonisms 
and class struggles, which make up the content 
of all hitherto written history, now freely 
develop”.® 

Marx and Engels made a thorough analysis 
of the stages of development of human history 
and showed how division of labour arose, first 
as a division of material and mental labour, 
suad then gradually gave rise to 'contradiction 
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between the interests of the individual and 
those of the state. Subsequently this division 
of labour gave rise to a power opposed to 
man, '‘which enslaves him instead of being 
controlled by him. For as soon as the distri¬ 
bution of labour comes into being, each man 
has a particular, exclusive sphere of activity, 
which is forced upon him and from which he 
cannot escape. He is a hunter, a fisherman, 
a shepherd, or a critical critic, and roust 
remain so it he does not want to lose his 
means of livelihood.”'^ 

“The first form of ownership”, according 
(o Marx and Engels,” is tribal ownership. It 
corresponds to the undeveloped sttage of 
production, at which a people lives by hunting 
and fishing, by the rearing of beasts or, in 
the highest stage, agriculture.”^ The second 
form of ownership has been termed as "ancient 
communal and state ownership”, which comes 
into existence as a result of union of several 
tribes ‘‘into a city by agreement or by 
conquest, and which is still accompanied by 
slavery”. At this stage, in addition to commu¬ 
nal ownership, there develops private property, 
first movable and than immovable. Because 
of the development of private property the 
class relation between citizens and slaves takes 
definite form. 

At the third stage ownership takes the 
form of feudal or estate ownership. Whereas 
the ancieinl communal form of organisation 
sprang around the cities, the feuaal order 
(which came into existence during the middle 
ages) started out from the country. Of course, 
the feudal system of landownership "had its 
counterpart in the town in the shape of corpo¬ 
rative property, the feudal organisation of 
trades”. Several factors (viz. the necessity for 
organising against the robber-nobility,* the 
need for communal covered markets in an age 
when the same person wm both an industria¬ 
list as well as a merchant, the competition of 


the escaped serps who flocked to the towns 
etc.) contributed to the formation of guilds. 
As a small number of persons (Craftsmen) went 
on accumulating money and as the rest of the 
people, whose number was growing, did not 
have this, in the town too there arose social 
hierarchy similar to that in the country”. 
The chief form of property," according to 
Marx and Engels, "during the feubal epoch 
consisted on the one hand of landed property 
with serf labour chained to it, and on the 
other of the labour of the individual with small 
capital commanding the labour of journey- 
mcn.”!* 

With the passage of time new contradic¬ 
tions arose within the organisation of the 
feudal epoch. The discovery of America 
opened up a vast new market. There was 
great expansion of trade and commerce and 
the European nations entered into a mutual 
competition for the products of the Asian 
countries. Trade and commerce then became 
a world-wide affair which the feudal system of 
industry could not cope with. At the same 
time steam engines were discovered and giant 
machines which could produce things in great 
quantities came into existence. This was the 
direct cause of the Industrial Revolution. 
Observe the following lemarks of Marx and 
Engels; "Modern Industry has established 
the world-market, for which the discovery of 
America paved the way. This market has 
given an immense development to commerce, 
to navigation, to communication by land. 
This development has, in its turn, reacted on 
the extension of industry ; and in proportion 
as industry, commerce, navigation, railways 
extended, in the same proportion the 
bourgeoisie developed, increased its capital, 
and pushed into the background every class 
handed down from the Middle Ages. We see, 
therefore, how the modem bourgeoisie is itself 
the product of a long course of development, 
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of a scries of revolutions in the modes of pro¬ 
duction and of exchange”.This, brieiiy 
speaking, is the philosophy of history given by 
Marx. This view is based on the premise that 
the way man makes his living (i.c. his econo¬ 
mic activity) is very important for his social 
and political organisation. 

In the field of economics the ma jor contri¬ 
bution made by Marx is the ‘labour theory of 
value’ and its logical corollary, the ‘theory of 
surplus value’. The value of a commodity, 
according to Marx, is determined by the 
amount of socially necessary labour-power 
that is required to produce it. ‘‘By labour- 
power or capacity for labour is to be under¬ 
stood the aggregate of those mental and physi¬ 
cal capabilities existing in a human being, 
which he exercises whenever he produces a 
use-value of any dcfcription”.' ‘ Not that 
Marx was the first man to hold such a view. 
In fact, he was much influenced by some 
eminent predecessors in the field like Adam 
Smith (1772-1823) and David Ricardo (1772- 
1823) authors of “Wealth of Nations” and 
“On the Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation”, respectively. 

Both these authoeities bad hcl, befor Marx, 
that labour was the onl criterion by which 
value of a commodity cauld be mcasnred. 
But they could not fully grasp the implication 
of this truth in all its ramifications. To quote 
Engels...“though perfectly aware that both 
profits and rent arc but sub-division, frag- 
roent.s of that unpaid part of th^ product 
which the labourer has to supply to his 
emplayer (its first appropriator, though not its 
ultimate exclusive owner), yet even classical 
Political Economy never went peyond the 
received notions of profit and rent, never this 
unpaid part of the pradubt (called by Marx 
surplus-product) in its integrity as a whole, 
and therefore never arrived at a clear compre- 
hansion, either of tis origin and nature, or of 


the laws that regulate the subsequents distri¬ 
bution of its value” 12. Of course Marx was 
magnanimous enough to attribute the 
limitation of earlier political economists to 
the undeveloped stage of (lass-struggle during 
their periods. 13 Marz has given a very 
learned and scientific explanation of the 
entire problem of value in its different forms 
(i. e. use value and exchange value) and has 
^ proved that “in the midst of al) the accidental 
and ever fluctuating exchange-relations 
between products, the labour time socially 
necessary for their production forcibly asserts 
itself like an over-riding law of nature. 14” 
A thing produced by man becomes a commo¬ 
dity (in the market) only when it is offered to 
somebody else in exchange of money. In the 
barter system (when there was no mOney) one. 
commodity was exchanged for another. Thus 
money came into existence as something 
through which different products were 
measured. “Money”, according to Marx, “is 
a crystal formed of necessity in the course of 
the exchanges, whereby different products ol 
labour.,arc practically eejuated to one another 
and thus by practice converted into commo¬ 
dities. 15. 

From this heory of value Marx develops 
the theory of ‘surplus-value’, which is the 
corner stone of his economic theory. Under 
capitalism labour power of man is sold in the 
market like any other commodity. As the 
price of a commodity is determined by the 
labour-time necessary for its production, the 
same law should apply to the value of labour 
itself. According to Marx, “the labour-time 
requisite for the production of labour-power 
reduces itself to that necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of those means of subsistence; in 
other words, the value of labour-power is the 
value of the means of subsistence necessary 
for the maintenance of the labourer.” 16 ‘The 
{sipimtim limit of the value of lahotr.power. 
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is”, therefore, *'determined by the value of 
of the commodities, without the daily supply 
of which the labourer cannot renew his vital 
energy, consequently by the value of those 
means of subsistence that are physically 
indispensable” 17. The capitalist who pur¬ 
chases the labour-power of a worker pays this 
minimum. But “the value of labour-power 
aqd the value which that labour-power creates 
in the labour process, are two entirely diffe¬ 
rent magnitudes.” 18 And the capitalist has 
an eye on this difference. If it is assumed 
that only six hours’ labour is required for 
maintaining the labourer and if the value of 
this (six hours’) labour is Rs. 3/- the capitalist 
invariably tries to get out of the labourer 
more than Rs. 3/-. The Capitalist employs 
tlie labourer for one working day and gets 
tome more work than is required for replacing 
thr labour the equivalent of which he has 
advanced (or promised to do so) in the shape 
of Rs. 3/-. Marx has drawn a distinction 
between what he calls “necessary labour" and 
“surplus labour”. As already stated necessary 
labour’ is that which is required for replacing 
the equivalent of which the labourer receives 
in the form of wages. Any labour done in 
excess of this is 'surplus labour.’ He says ; 
‘during the second period of the labour- 
process, that in which his labour is no longer 
necessary labour, the workman, it is true, 
labours, expends labour-power ; but hit labour 
being no longer qccessary labour, he creates 
no value for himself. He creates 
surplus-value which, for the capitalist, has ail 
the charms of a creation out of nothing” 19. 
This is, briefly speaking, how surplus-value is 
appropriated by the capitalist. The concept, 
of surplus-value is one of the most outstanding 
cantributions made by any political economist, 
so far. 

There have been socialists and communists 
of various brands before Marx. While all of 


them were genuinely distressed at the sight of 
the misery of the workers no body could 
scientifically explain the real cause of their 
distress. This theory of Marx helps us not 
only in understanding how exactly the workers 
are exploited by the capitalists but also gives 
us an insight into the causes of development 
of various forms of society. Marx says : “the 
essential difference between the various 
economic forms of society, between, for 
instance, a society based on slave labour and 
one based on wage labour lies only in the 
mode in which this surplus-labour is in each 
case extracted from the actual producer, the 
labourer”.*" - 

The theory of surplus>value occupies a 
position of tremendous importance in the 
revolutionary ideas of Marx. With the help 
of this theory we can know ho.w and at what 
rate the proletariat is exploited under the 
capitalistic system of production. According 

to Marx, “the rate of surplus-value is.an 

exact expression for the degree of exploitation 
of labour-power by capital, or of the labourer 
by the capitalist”.-’ What has been stated 
above is the bare outline of the theory, which 
has been explained by Marx in great detail 
and with the help of lots of data collected 
from various sources. For limitations of space 
the different forms of surplus-value (i.c. 
absolute and relation surplus-value) have not 
been discussed here. 

The conclusions drawn from this theory 
are of tremendous significance for the entire 
working class, rather the entire humanity, for 
it helps us to understand the economic founda¬ 
tion on which the capitalistic system stands. 
Capital is created by the labour of the worker 
but it goes- to the hands of somebody else-the 
capitalist and becomes a power opposed to 
the worker. Here we come to another impor¬ 
tant concept of Marx i.e. that of alienatiofi. 
Alienation, according to Marx, is a two-fold 
process. Firstly “the work is external to the 
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worker, that it is not a part of his nature, that 
consequently he does not fulfil himself in his 
work but denies himself, has a feeling of 
misery, not of well-being, does not develop 
freely a physical and mental energy, but is 
physically exhausted and mentally debased/’-- 
The second facet of alienation, which is more 
important as far as political economy is 
concerned, is that the product of man’s labour 
is not appropriated by the labourer himself. 
In the capitalist form of production the 
labourer produces the things that become the 
property of the capitalist. Thus it becomes a 
power opposed to the producer himself. The 
following lines are significant : '*The object 
produced by labour, its product, now stands 
opposed to it as an alien being, as a power 
independent of the producer. The product of 
labour is labour which has been embodied in 
an object, and turned into a physical thing ; 
this product is an objectification (Vergegens- 
tandlicbung) of labour. The performance of 
work is at the same time its objectification. 
This performance of work appears, in the 
sphere of political economy, as a vitiation of 
the worker, objectification as a loss and as 
servitude to the object, and appropriation as 
alienation.’** ^ 

In his monumental work “Das Kapital’’, 
which has been termed as “the Bible of the 
working class’’, Marx has given a very pene¬ 
trating and brilliant analysis of the capitalist 
mode of production and has proved with 
irrefutable logic how day in and day out, year 
in and year out, the wage-earners are exploi¬ 
ted by the capitalists. Capital, which takes 
its birth as the crystallised sweat of the worker, 
crushes the worker himself by ruining small 
proprietors and by creating an army of 
unemployed persons, which goes on increa¬ 
sing with the passage of time. In the capita¬ 
listic form of production small industries 
(owned by individual entrepreneurs) as well 


as small-scale agriculture have no place, tn 
other words, labour becomes socialised. But 
the fruit of the labour is not socialised, it is 
appropriated by the capitalist. This is the 
contradiction of capitalism. And this contra¬ 
diction cannot be resolved by any method 
short of socialisation of the productive forces 
and thus harmonising the modes of production 
and appropriation. Engels says that the 
“solution can only consist in the practical 
recognition of the social nature of the modern 
forces of production, and therefore in the 
harmonising of the modes of production, 
appropriation, and exchange with the sociali¬ 
sed character of the means of production.*’** 

In the “Manifesto of the Communist Party,’ 
Marx and Engels have likened the modern 
bourgeoisie to a “sorccicr, who is no longer 
able to control the powers of the nether world 
whom he has called up by his spells’*.* “ As 
the condition of the bourgeoisie goes on 
improving in the same proportion the condi¬ 
tion of the worker goes on deteriorating. The 
bourgeoisie is interested in more and more 
surplus-value i.e. more and more profit, and 
he Introduces division of labour and the use 
of machinery to achieve this end.' As a result 
not only there is unemployment but also loss 
of the individual characjter of the work. 
Therefore exploitation becomes too deep- 
rooted and something that the proletariat 
cannot tolerate. This gives rise to the union 
of the workers for their survival and finally 
prepares them for the forcible overthrow of 
the ruling class. The^ following passage 
explains the point:— • 

“The essential condition for the existence, 
and for the sway of the bourgeois class, is the 
formation and augmentation of capital ; the 
condition for capital is wage labour. Wage- 
labour rests exclusively on competition 
between the labourers. The advance of 
industry, whose involuntary promoter is 
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the bottrgeokie, replecei the isolation of the 
labourers, due to competition, by their revolu¬ 
tionary combination, 'due to association. The 
development of Modem Industry, therefore, 
cuts from under its feet the very foundation on 
which the bourgeoisie produces and appropria¬ 
tes products. What the bourgeoisie therefore, 
produces, above all, is its own grave-diggers. 
Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are 
equally inevitable.”*® 

From a study of the communism of Marx 
and Engels it becomes clear that they based 
their theory on scientific study and analysis of 
the observed phenomena. Their theory, 
ihercfore, takes the form of an objective scien- 
tihc law. The two most outstanding contri¬ 
butions of Marx are tlie theory of class struggle 
(which helps us to understand the motive 
power behind the march of human history and 
civilization) ^d the theory of surplus-value 
(which explains how exactly the wage-earners 
are exploited under capitalism). Since history 
goes on marching as a result of the struggle 
between opposite social forces capitalism is 
not the final form of social organisation and is 
bound to give rise to communism sooner or 
later. Here, we find Marx talking not as a 
pbilanthrophist, a lover of humanity, a 
prophet, but as a scientist, who proves with 
t he help of inexhorable laws of nature that the 
downfall of capitalism is inevitable. The 
socialism preached earlier by persons like 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen etc. was lacking 
in this scientific approach, probably because, 
as Marx and Engels concede, during their 
time the struggle between the proletariat and 
the boui^oisie was in an undeveloped stage. 

The materialist conception of history, 
preached by Marx and Engels vives a new 
dimension to their oommunisni. History is 
not governed by ideas but by certain objective 
natural forem. The development of different 
forces of society was due to class struggles. 

$ 
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The development of communism too will take 
place as a result of the operation of the same 
law of conflict. Engels says, ‘*And this conflict 
between productive forces and model of 
production is not conflict engendered in the 
mind of man, like that between original sin 
and divine justice. It exists, in fact, objectively 
outside us, independently of the will and 
actions even of men that have brought it 
on”. 

A lot of controversy exists between scholars 
as to whether the transition to communism 
can be a peaceful one, or whether it hat to be 
invariably a violent process. In other words, 
whether Marx and Engels could admit the 
possibility of a peaceful communist revolutiun 
or not! From a study of the works of Marx 
and Engels it appears that they conceived 
revolution as a violent revolution, a forcible 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie. Marx and 
Engels have criticised the critical utopian 
socialists for rejection of all ‘'revolutionary 
action.” In the 'Communist Manifesto’ the 
authors make the following comments about 
the critical utopian socialists...‘they wish to 
attain their ends by peaceful means, and 
endeavour, by small experiments, necessary 
doomed to failure, and by the force of 
example, to pave the way far the new social 
Gospel”. In his “Speech at the Graveside 
of Karl Marx”, Engels has called Marx 
"before all else a revolutionist”, ** and it 
appears from a study of the works of Marx and 
Engels that by revolution they mean violent' 
revolution. Such words as 'forcible overthrow’ 
‘seizure of power’, ’imposition of wiH’ etc. 
indicate that the use of force was in the back 
of their minds, for, they did not expect the 
bourgeoisie to give up their power and pri¬ 
vileges voluntarily. 

At the same time it should not be over¬ 
looked that both Marx and Engels (parti¬ 
cularly the latter who survived the former for 
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a certain number of years) did not deny the 
possibility of peaceful revolution in certain 
advanced countries where democratic institu¬ 
tions had been well developed. The following 
sentences appear in Engels’s “A Critique of 
the Draft Social-Democratic, Programme of 
1891’'. One can conceive that the old society 
may develop peacefully into the new one in 
countries where the representatives of the 
people concentrate all power in their hands, 
where, if one has the support of the majority 
of the people, one can do as one sees fit in a 
constitutional way. In the hey day of 
capitalism naturally the bouigeoisie were 
arrogant, all-powerful, and tried to crush any 
move that challenged it. Marx was placed in 
a historical situation like this. Naturally, he 
drew his conclusions from the facts that he 
observed around him. liut already there were 
signs of change, which, after the death of Marx 
were perceptible to Engels, more clearly. In 
his ‘Principles of Communism’, Engels dis¬ 
cusses the issue in the following form ;— 

‘'Ciuestion ; \Vill it be possible to bring 
about the abolition of private property by 
peaceful methods ? 

Answer ; It is to be desired,that this could 
happen, and Communists certainly would be 
the last to resist it. The Communists know 
only too well that all conspiracies are not only 
futile but even harmful. They know only too 
well that revolutions are not made delibe¬ 
rately and arbitrarily, but that everywhere and 
at all times they are the essential outcome of 
circumstances quite independent of the will 
and the leadership of particular parties and 
entire classes. But they likewise perceive that 
the development of the proletariat is in nearly 
every civilized country forcibly suppressed, and 
that thereby the opponents of the Commu¬ 
nists arc tending in every way to promote 
revolution.” 

The last point is very significant, for it 


states that the proletariat U "forcibly suppf6> 
ssed” by the bourgeoisie and thus provoked to 
a violent revolt. Not that only Engels thought 
that a revolution could take place peacefully. 
In course of his speech made at the meeting 
held in Amsterdam on September 8, 1972 
Marx made the following observation : “But 
we have by no means affirmed that this goal 
would be achieved by identical means. We 
know of the allowances we must make for the 
institutions, customs and tranditions of the 
various countries ; and we do not deny that 
there are countries such as America, England, 
and I- would add Holland if I know your 
institutions better, where the working people 
may achieve their goal by peaceful mean?.” 
This shows that Marx admitted the possibi¬ 
lity of peaceful revolution, under certain 
conditions. 

In his introduction to Marx’s “The Class 
Struggles in France”, Engels has discussed at 
some length the question of revolutionary 
method. There he reviews the problem in 
the light of new historical developments that 
had taken place since their original theroy 
was published. Some of the statements of 
Engels arc very significant. Observe the 
following remarks, for example : “With this 
successful universal suffrage, however,' an 
entirely new method of proletarian struggle 
came into operation, and this method quickly 
developed further. It was found that the 
state institutions, in which the rule of the 
bourgeoisie is organised, offer the w,orking 
class sti 1 further opportunities to fight these 
very state institutions.” Engels thought that 
the “conditions of the struggle had essentially 
changed. Rebellion in the old style, street 
fighting with barricades, which decided the 
issue everywhere upto 1878, was to a conside* 
rable extent obsolete” Again he skys: 
“The irony of world history turns everything 
upside down. We the “revolutionist*”, the 
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**ovcrthrower$’'-we are thriving far better on 
tegatl methods than on illegal methods 
and overthrow*’, in my opinion 
all these (as well as other) new developments 
will have to be carefully considered before it 
can be decided \/hat method should be 
adopted for bringing about a revolution. 
Many new factors have developed in the world 
since the days of Marx and Engels and these 
require careful study and analyst. Dogmatic 
insistence on this or that method will not be 
I'orrect even from a Marxian point of view, 
for Marx was a scientist who would have 
surely modified his views in the light of new 
historical developments. In fact there is 
evidence to show that he did modily his 
earlier views, when new development warran¬ 
ted it. 
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SIMON COMMISSION 
ITS PRELIMINARY VISIT TO INDIA 

DR, S. R, BAKSHI 


In an atmosphere, charged with excitement 
and agitation, the Statutory Commission, 
headed by John Simon, left for India on 
January 19, 1928 in order to have the prclimi* 
nary survey of the Indian problems.’ The 
mail train at the end of which was a puilman 
reserved for members of the Commission had 
an enthusiatic send off at the Victoria Station. 
At least a hundred friends specially took fare* 
well of John Simon and his colleagues.’ 

S. S. ‘Rawalpindi' which brought members 
of the Simon Commission to Bombay, came 
alongside the wharf more than an hour later 
t han usual. A large crowd of demonstrators, 
armed with black flags, had already gathered 
at the gate. They also carried placards ins¬ 
cribed, Simon go back’ ; ‘No representation, 
no Commission,’ ‘Swaraj is our birth-right 
'Down with the British Imperialism.’” 

Interviewed by a representative of the 
Associated Press, John Simon made a state¬ 
ment : ‘We have made a smooth and pleasant 
voyage, and my colleagues and I set foot in 
India deeply impressed with the responsibility 
of our task, and resolved to devote all our 
energy and goodwill to its discharge. Consti¬ 
tutionally, progress in India depends on the 
friendly and sincere cooperation of India and 
British representatives ; but it is manifest that 
there esists at the moment in some quarters 
widespread misunderstanding of what the 


Commission sets out to do, and uncertainty as 
to the methods it proposes to employ. Wc 
shall make it our business without delay to 
remove these misapprehensions and after we 
reach Delhi and have become better acquinted 
with the actual situation, we intend to make 
a statement as to our proposed procedure 
which should leave no ground for the suspi¬ 
cions which have unfortunately arisen. Wc 
mean to take the fullest advantage of the 
opportunities open to us for consultation with 
Indian representatives who are willing to meet 
both during this Preliminaiy visit and when 
we return for a longer tour in October.’® 

The arrival of the Simon Commission was 
greeted with hartals and demonstrations in a 
number of big and small towns of India. The 
hartal position at Delhi showed, that with the 
exception of restaurants and vegetable shops, 
all business houses were closed. In Calcutta, 
hartal was observed, and all Hindu shops were 
closed including the dilTcrent marl^ts. In 
Burra Bazar ,. the seat of the Marwari trading 
centVe, all the shops were closed and no 
business of any kind was transacted.^ Attempts 
were made by some boycotters in the morning 
to stop tramcars, but they were not successful. 
Large police pickets, tramway officials and 
high police officials including Sir Charles 
Tegart patrolled important thorough-fares. 
About 50 volunteers were arrested on a charge 
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of obstruction and they were all released. 
This hartal also affected proceedings of all law 
courts in Calcutta, none of which was closed. 
Only about 30'j. of the lawyers who had cases, 
attended the High Court. Among the 
Swarajist barristers, who had cases and yet 
did not attend the courts, werej. M. Sen- 
Gupta and Sarat Chandra Bose. No business 
was transacted at the share and jute markets 
in pursuance of hartal.^ 

In Bombay, in European business quarters, 
many of the shops were open but in the Indian 
business quarters, business was practically at a 
stand'Still. All shops and o&ces, excepting 
eating houses, were closed. No business was 
done in the share, bullion, cotton seeds and 
piece goods markets. Workers of the G. I. P. 
Matunga workshop also came out and joined 
the procession. The B. B. and' G. I. work¬ 
shops were partly working.'' 

In Madras, several thousand textile and 
railway workers turned up as usual to their 
respective mills and workshops for work. 
Riotous scenes were enacted before ‘Harisoni 
tjatcrers,’ on the Broadway at lO.O’ clock in 
the morning, when the excited crowd stoned 
the premises, and broke glass panes demand¬ 
ing closure of their business. The Harrisons 
was eventually closed. The whole length from 
Broadway to Loan Square was strewn with 
stones and broken glass. The tram service 
was dislocated. The number of persons 
injured was 17, of whom one died in hospital, 
thus increasing the fatal casualties to two." 

In aN the fourteen districts of Hindustani 
Central Provinces a complete and peaceful 
hartal was observed, not in their headquarters 
alone, but in all their important centres 
throughout, and the day ended with huge 
public meetings in which resolutions prescribed 
were passed.'" 

In Lahore, the centre of educational, social, 
cultural, economic and political activities of 


North India, no general hartal was observed. 
A huge protest meeting, presided over by L. 
Duni Chand, was addressed by Dr. Satyapal, 
Dr. Mohammed Allam, Sardul Singh 
Caveeshar, M. Zaffar Ali Khan, Maulana 
Abdul Qadir of Kaiur, and Amar Singh 
[habbat, President of the Punjab Pradesh 
Congreis Committee." 

The long and . anxiously awaited 3rd 
F ebruary had come and gone. It may be said, 
in accordance with the review of the events of 
the day at various places, that the hartal was 
neither the unqualified success everywhere as 
its organizers desired, nor the failure as those 
opposed to it were anxious to _ make it. At 
most important places, the hartal was more or 
less a complete success ; at some places it was 
only partial, while in a few cases, as in the ease 
of Lahore, there was no hartal except in the 
sense that a few shops here and there remained 
closed ; some students in some of the colleges 
abstained from attending their classes and a 
few offices were closed. 

John Simon and his colleagues arrived in 
Delhi on February 4 and were received by 
John Cunningham on behalf of the Viceroy 
and James Grerar on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Soon after the arrival at 
Delhi, John Simon granted an interview to the 
‘P/oneer’ and expressed the hope that the dis¬ 
content and misunderstandings which were, in 
several quarters, being associated with their 
visit, would be completely dissipated, and that 
the ‘essential honesty and friendlines of their 
intentions’ would be accepted and responded 
to by all political parties in India.''' 

The members of the. Commission were 
afforded various opportunities-formal and 
informal for discussing political problems with 
those Indian members of the Indian legisla¬ 
tures who refused to be influenced by the 
extremists. By doing lo, they tried to gauge 
the working of the minds of the senior poUtj- 
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ciaos of India, representing various shades of 
opinion.*^ 

Meanwhile, John Simon wrote a letter to 
the Viceroy in which he clarified various 
important points. He stated that the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the T.ocal Governments had 
been engaged in preparing the material which 
they wished to present before the Commission. 
Such material, he desired, should come before 
a Joint Free Conference, over which he should 
preside, consisting of seven British Commi¬ 
ssioners and a corresponding body of represen¬ 
tatives chosen by the Indian Legislatures.' ' In 
this regard, he opined that the two Houses of 
the Central Legislature should be invited to 
choose from their non-official members, a 
joint Committee which might conveniently be 
‘icven in number, and that each local Legisla¬ 
tive Council should be asited to constitute a 
similar body. In a province, the Indian wing 
would primalily consist cf the provincial 
members ; but in order that the Central Joint 
Committee might not have a partial view of 
the material put before it, it was thought 
lietter, if arrangements could be arrived at in 
a way which would enable its members or 
some of them to be present as an additional 
element at provincial sittings."' He wished 
that the Indian side of the Joint Free Confe¬ 
rence should include, on appropriate occasions, 
those who were in a position to speak for the 
provincial councils, just as the Joint Committee 
would, speak for the Central Legislatures. Thus 
their Indian counterpart should be truly repre¬ 
sentative in character.'^ He opined that each 
side of the Conference would requite, from 
time to time, to meet by itself. The evidence 
from public and representative bodies and 
from individuals should be given to the Confe¬ 
rence as a whole, just as evidertce presented by 
or on be|ialf of the various Governments 
would, 18 

John Simon also mentioned the 'true fuoc- 
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tion* of the Statutory Commission. The 
Commission, he stated, was in no sense, ah 
instrument either of the Government of India 
or of the British Government, but it centered 
on the duty laid upon it by ths King Emperor 
as a completely independent and unfettered 
body, composed of Members of Parliament 
who would approach the Indian Legislators as 
colleagues. It was not an executive or legisla¬ 
tive body, authorised to pronounce decisions 
about the future Government of India.It 
was only authorized to report and make 
recommendations ; and in this repott, the 
Commission desired to include a 'faithful 
account’ of the opinions and aspirations preva¬ 
lent in India and of the concrete proposals for 
constitutional reform so far as these were 
placed before the Commission. The 
Commission would report to the authority by 
which it had bci-n constituted, just as (if the 
conference was set up) the Joint Coinraitice 
would be entitled to report its conclusions to 
the central Legislatures. All these documents 
would be prepared and presented simultane¬ 
ously.^' The document emanating from the 
Joint Committee and presented to the Central 
Legislature, could be forwarded to and made 
available for the British Parliament.But if 
the Indian Joint Committee would prefer it, 
the Commission would make its report an 
annexe to its own document, so that both 
might be presented to the King Emperor and 
made public at the same moment.^" 

The Chairman made it quite clear that 
their present visit was preliminary and the 
sitting of the Joint Free Conference, if it ‘ was 
set up, would not begin till October, 192S ; 
but they would make public their suggestions 
at once, not only in order to clear the air, but 
in order to show themselves available for any 
conference about any matters of procedure 
which this statement did not adequately 
cover.®* 
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Meanwhile, the leaders of all parties inclu* 
ding Dr. M. A. Ansari, Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Maulana Azad, Maulana Mohammed Ali, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Madan Mohan Maiaviya, 
M. R. Jayakar, N. C. Kelkar, M. A. Jinnah, 
Sir Purshottamdas, Maulvi Mohammed Yakub 
und Raja Ghaznafar Ali gave a joint state¬ 
ment.'''''' 

‘We have most carefully considered the 
line of procedure indicated in the statement of 
Sir John Simon issued today ; but our objec¬ 
tion to the C4ommission as constituted and the 
scheme as announced are based on principles 
which remain uiiaiTectcd by it. In the circum¬ 
stances, we must adhere to our decision that 
we cannot have anything to do with the 
Commission at any stage or in any form.' 

The Central Legislative Assembly ot India 
debated the issue of the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission.'* Lala Lajpat Rai 
stated that he had no faith in the bona fides of 
the Government or of the people who had 
appointed the Commission. He opined that 
the greatest disqualifications of the Commi¬ 
ssioners were their ignorance of India, Indian 
history and Indian politics. He observed that 
the problem of India was so vast and compli¬ 
cated that if the ‘gods were to descend from 
the heavens, they cannot master it in such a 
short time as is at the disposal of the Commi¬ 
ssion.’ He was of firm conviction that the 
problem of India was not for Commissions, it 
must be tackled by representative men both 
from England and India iji a spirit of concilia¬ 
tion and negotiation. He further stated, *we 
know that we are hanging over a precipice 
and any moment an avalanche might overtake 
us and bury us. We know all that. But 
knowing all that, wc refuse to accept the 
crumbs they want to throw to us. We are not 
dogs. We shall not accept the crumbs. Wc 
shall stick to our attitude and go down with 
honour and self-respect,’“ * 


He moved a resolution: 'This Assembly 
recommends to > the Governor»General-in* 
Council to inform His Majesty’s Oovemment 
that the present constitution and scheme of the 
Statutory Commission are wholly unaccepta¬ 
ble to this House and that this House will, 
therefore, have nothing to do with the 
Commission at any stage and in any form.*^^ 

M. A. Jinnah supported the arguments put 
forward by Lala Lajpat Rai. He levelled 
trenchant criticism against the British Govern¬ 
ment’s stand and policy. 'Please do not 
mislead us. The whole question before you 
is this. Do you wish any decent party, any 
decent man, any self-respecting man, to co¬ 
operate with you, or do you want only those 
who came before you as petitioners ? If you 
want petitioners only, I with you luck. If you 
want decent, self-respecting men, to work with 
you, then be frank, be honest and tell us 
plainly, you have not got equal status, you 
have not got power in the present constitution 
of the Commission and the scheme, but we are 
ready to give it to you, or say clearly, ‘No’. 
But do not pass off and mislead the unwary 
and misrepresent us’.-** 

S. Srinivasa Iyengar said, “If you vote for 
the Commission and if you vote for the 
Government, you undoubtedly vote for your 
own downfall. You vote for your own shame 

and humiliation.Therefore, I once more 

implore every Member of the House-to look 
into these things patriotically and to vote for 
the motion which Lala Lajpat Rai has moved 
in this House not to co-operate with this 
Commission at any stage and in any from*.''’^ 

Pandit Motilal Nehru said, *‘We take our 
stand upon the broad principle that Parlia¬ 
ment and the British public and the British 
Government have no shadow of a right to 
force a constitution upon us against our own 
will ...But when you talk of giving even a 
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measure of freedom to the subject nation, it is ^ 
hypocrisy, it is dishonesty, to rely upon laws 

to which that people were no parties. 

Now, Sir, Congress stands to>day for complete 
independence’.^^ 

It was thus a terrible indictment which the 
popular Indian leaders drew up against those 
responsible for the appointment of the Statu* 
tory Commission. 

James Crerar, winding up the debate, said 
that the Commission was appointed under 
King’s orders ; and, when it was appointed 
ihat body was master of its own procedure. 
Ilf, therefore, repelled any criticism that the 
^ Government of India was responsible fur the 
pi'ocrdurc. He advised M. A. jinnab to carry 
his realism further and obtain the best possible 
results for his clients. He further stated that 
u was a mistake to suppose that the present 
enquiry concerned the political parties and the 
Oovernment ; the most important part of the 
discussion related to the country and the whole 
population of India) and it was in their 
interests that the debate should be con* 
eluded.’ 

When the motion was put to vote, it was 
adopted and won by a majority of seven, 
votes, viz., 66 in favour and 59 against the 
motion. 

The historic defeat inllictcd on the Govern¬ 
ment by the combined forces of popular pat¬ 
ties was more remarkable because fourteen 
elected Muslim members were against the 
fitatutory Commission, and only twelve with 
the Government, thus giving a ‘crushing’ reply 
to Lord Birkenhead who had pictured millions 
of Muslims going on their knees before the 
Comihission. The conclusion followed logi¬ 
cally from the premises. India must boycott 
the Commission, and for that action 6n its 
part the responsibility must rest solely with the 
Government., 

7 


" Meanwhile, John Simon and his colleague^ 
were busy drawing up their programme conB- 
dentially, for they wished to undertake as much 
of their tour of learning incognito as possi¬ 
ble.*’* 

Their next destination was Calcutta. The 
Government of India and the India Office had 
originally decided that the Commission should 
not visit Bengal on this occasion. But Stanley 
Jackson most strongly urged John Simon to 
alter this decision, and stated that ‘if we failed 
to visit Calcutta, not only would we alienate 
our friends, but wc should be accused by our 
enemies of faint-heartedness,’*’"' The Viceroy 
supported the Governor of Bengal’s advice. 

John Simon and the members of the 
Commission were welcomed at Howrah 
station on Feb. 20, 1928 by a distinguished 
company of officials and non-officials including 
representatives of the Marwari Association, 
the Indian Association, the (’entra) National 
Mohammedan Association, the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association and the 
Bengal Central Royots Association. 

As a protest against what was described as an 
'outrage on India’s national self-respect’ by 
the appointment of the Simon Commission, 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
organized demonstrations in the form of pro¬ 
cessions in .South and North Calcutta arid 
meetings in public parks. Volunteers with 
banners saying, ‘Go back Simon’ and ‘Boycott 
foreign-goods', paraded the main thorough¬ 
fares of the city. In the evening, a largely 
attended public meeting was held at 
Shraddhanand Park under the presidentship 
of P. C, Roy who urged the people to take to 
charkha and wear Swadeshi clothes. J. M. 
Sen-Gupta, the Mayor of Calcutta, said that 
a general boycott of foreign goods, particular¬ 
ly of foreign cloth, was a fitting answer to 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech. Subhas Chandra 
Bose laid that U a Commission composed of 
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Indians only similar to the Simon Commission 
was sent to England to shape the destiny of 
the British people, they would have protested 
as Indians were doing because Britishers knew 
very well, it was they who were the sole 
judges in matters concerning their own consti¬ 
tution. He added that they had no weapons, 
arms or ammunitions but they bad a far 
greater weapon and that was that they could 
make the British people starve by creating an 
economic blockade. He appealed to the 
people to enlist ten thousand volunteers to 
carry on the agitation for the attainment of 
Swaraj.-'^ 

Indeed, the appointment of a purely par¬ 
liamentary Commission and its advent so far 
after the first announcement served only as a 
'magic wand* to rouse the nation. AIJ thought 
of the Commission was being gradually re- 
ptaced by thoughts of freedom, swadeshi, self- 
reliance and power. The declaration of the 
boycott of the foreign foods, particularly of 
British goods, had been hailed in all quarters, 
so far as it could be judged from the mammoth 
meetings that were being daily held all over 
the city to bring home to the people the 
necessity of an economic boycott. 

ThcrcaFtcr the Commission started on its 
southern lour. At Bezwada, it was accorded 
a cold reception. The boycott resolutions of 
the Bezwada Municipal Council and Taluk 
Board were sent by special peons to be con¬ 
veyed to John Simon at the railway station.^*^ 
On February 23, when it arrived at Guntur 
by a special train, it was received by some 
officials and non-officials, headed by the 
Collector of the district. There was no hostile 
demonstration at the station. But the town 
observed hartal. The Commission also 
received various representative pcople.^s The 
members of the Simon Commission reached 
Madras on February 28. They drove straight 
to the Government House, where Lord and 


Lady Goshen who appeared optimistic with 
regard to the situation, held a meeting ol 
etecutives in the garden on the day of theii 
arrival to meet the Commission. It was not 
altogether satisfying as there was a non-coope¬ 
rative element apparent and a change of 
ministry was pending.'" ’ 

A deputation of leading non-party Muslims 
consisting of retired Government officials and 
representatives of the educational and charita¬ 
ble institutions met the Simon Commission.' ^ 

John Simon also visited the High Court, 
Madras, when a full Bench was hearing an 
income tax case. He was offered a special 
seat on the Bench and afterwards taken round 
the Court House by the Registrar and Law 
Officers.' - Besides, the Commissioners had a 
busy day visiting a number of educational 
institutions in the city. 

A deputation on behalf of the varioU!i 
associations, viz. Adi-Dravidas Arundtya and 
other sections of the Adi-Hindu Community 
met the Simon Commission. Later on, the 
members of the deputation told a press repre¬ 
sentative that the Commissioners listened to 
them with patience and sympathy, and pro¬ 
mised to do their best to solve the problems to 
which the deputation had drawn their atten¬ 
tion.' * 

The Commission, however, could not 
escape the fury of the people. The procession 
carrying black flags and banners urging its 
boycott went from George Town to Triplicanc 
Beach, where the meeting was held in tlft 
evening. Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu and other 
speakers exhorted the people to keep up the 
boycott campaign and questioned the repre* 
sentativc character of the parties and indivi¬ 
duals who appeared before the Simon 
Commission." 

The Statutory Commission arrived at 
Tanjore on March 3. Consistent with 
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tradition as 'Garden 6f South India% Tanjore 
wore a picturesque appearance on the arrival 
of the Statutory Commission. The large and 
representative body which welcomed the 
Commissioners on arrival, included the Chair* 
man of the Tanjore Municipal Committee, the 
President of the Tanjore District Board, the 
President of the Tanjore Taluk Board and 
responsible citizens from all sections of the 
population. The attempt to adjourn the 
meeting of the District Board by way of pro¬ 
test against the arrival of the Statutory 
(Commission was heavily defeated, only seven 
hands being held up in its favour. The Muni¬ 
cipal Council extended its welcome to the 
(.lommission without any dissentient voice. In 
riddition to visiting local bodies and institu¬ 
tions, the Commissicn got itself engaged in 
interviews at Tanjore. The groups and indi¬ 
viduals interviewed included Brahmans and 
non-Brahraans, Hindus, Mohammedans, land- 
l-.nds. Municipal Councillois and the members 
of the district Board as well as prominent 
'urtubers of the Tanjore Bar and some of the 
local M. L. Cs.‘ 

But a considerable section of Indian busi¬ 
ness quarters observed a quiet hartal. 
Congress volunteers holding national and 
black flags were going about in a procession 
singing national songs, and crying, ‘Simon, go 

back.’i® 

'Phe Simon Commission was to arrive at 
Lahore on March 10, Prior to the arrival of 
the Commission In Lahore a students’ meeting 
was held in the Bradlaugh Hall in tense atmos¬ 
phere. Sardar Kharak Singh who occupied 
the chair, exhorted the audience to stand by 
the country. There were prolonged shouts of 
Bhandemataram, when he said, *What do 1 
care for section 144. 'To night is the night of 
trial. Let us not be found wanting.’* ’ 

The City Congress Oomnnttee organised a 


black flag procession which started from 1.4m- 
gamandi led by Sardar Kharak Singh. Black 
flags, in this regard, were issued by Kedas 
Nath Sehgal at the Congress office. Speaker 
after speaker got up and exhorted the people 
to declare fearlessly that they did not want the 
Simon Commission. After the speeches, 
Sardar Kharak Singh announced that they 
would form themselves into a procession and 
start for the railway station to greet the 
Commission with black flags.** The proce¬ 
ssion started followed by the mounted police. 
Akalis with black turbans, Congress volunteers 
from Amritsar and local Congress volunteers— 
Hindus, and Muslims formed the vanguard. 
They were singing national songs and shouting, 
‘Simon, go back’. As the demonstrators pass¬ 
ed through the bazars, their ranks were further 
strengthened, and when they reached the 
railway station, they became a vast mass of 
humanity,* ‘ 

At I.ahore, the Commissioners interviewed 
the members of the Legislative Council in the 
Council chamber. The Conmiission alio 
received various deputations, including one 
from the martial races of the Punjab.'’® 

Meanwhile, John Simon, Fox and Cadogan 
left for Delhi and Lord Burnhan, Lord and 
Lady Strathcona, Major Attlee accompanied 
by Arthur Peel, Assistant Secretary and 
Maepherson, Private Secretary to John Simon 
arrived at Rawalpindi on March 23 by B. B. 
C. I,, Bombay Mail from Lahore enroute to 
Peshawar,** They wercTCccived by a large 
number of people at the railway station which 
was tastefully decorated. Among those pre¬ 
sent on the platform were Gurbakhsh Singh 
BedI, Malik Mohan Singh, President of the 
Rawalpindi Municipal Committee, Sardar, 
Mohan Singh, Honorary Magistrate, Seth 
Adamji, Vice-President of the Municipal 
committee and a large number of Hindus, 
Mu«Ums and Sikhs of the Division.^® 
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But there was rcscnlnient in the patriotic 
section of Indian community which it showed 
on the arrival of the Commission at Rawal¬ 
pindi. The local Congress Committee arrang¬ 
ed a procession with black flags to greet them 
at the railway station with a view to express 
public resentment. But the procession was 
stopped hy the police who after dispersing the 
same with force, arrested about 25 persons 
including the President of the Congress 
Committee. •'» 

Thereafter, the Commission left for 
Peshawar. To express the anger and resent¬ 
ment against the Commission, an overwhelm¬ 
ing meeting of the inhabitants was held in the 
Islamic Club under the presidentship of Dr. C. 
G. Ghosh, President of the Congress 
Committee, * 

The members of the Commission also 
visited Khyber, Kohat and Malakand and met 
a few delegations. The Maliks, Khans and 
Chieftains came so see them. While Muslims 
were generally in favour of the introduction of 
reforms in the North-Western-Frontier Pro-. 
vince, Hindus advocated that the Executive 
should be made as strong as,possible."’ 

Meanwhile, John Simon and his two colle¬ 
agues—Lane-Fox and Edward Cadogan gave 
up the fetish of the position occupied by them 
in the warrant of precedence and called on 
V. J. Patel, and in return they received an 
invitation to attend the sitting of the 
Assembly. The worst feature was that the 
Assembly was at its poorest, and what was 
worse was that John Simon and his two colle¬ 
agues were in the House at a time when it was 
the dullest because none of the Party leader 
was present, and the Swaraj Party walked out 
after the election of the Committees. Thus, 
probably, ♦he feeling of John Simon and his 
colleagues was that they had visited ‘India’s 
Parliament’, and could speak authoritatively 
cn its working. 


The members of the Commission left for 
Bombay on March 29 in order to proceed to 
Engfand.ss 

On behalf of the members of the Commi¬ 
ssion, John Simon gave the following Farewell 
message to India. 

‘The preliminary visit of the Commission 
ends to-day. It was undertaken for the pur¬ 
pose of appreciating on the spot what are the 
principal problems with which we shall be 
concerned and for inviting the cooperation of 
all those who are sincerely working for the 
future welfare and prosperity of the country. 

‘Wc have never at any time under-estima¬ 
ted the difficulties and complexities of the task, 
but we came to this country hoping that our 
honest endeavours to serve it would meet with 
a friendly response. 

‘We believe that our confidence has been 
justified by the results already achieved. Wc 
have established personal contact with all 
communities and classes in the various parts 
of India. We have visited north and south, 
town and country. 

‘There is no task in which patience and 
sympathy are more necessary and we leave 
for these few months with renewed confidence 
in the ultimate success of our mission.*'^^ 

Besides the members of the Bombay 
Government, there were present at the Gate¬ 
way of India to see the members of the 
Commission off, representatives of the Muslim 
Federation, the Pathars Prabhu Community, 
the non-Brahmans, Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans. The party was cheered as the 
launch Diamond headed for the mail steamer 
Mooltan.^^ 
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ROAD TO DEVELOPMENT 

NAVIN KUMAR. 


Since tbc inception oJ the Fourth Five Year 
Plan, U. P, has been making efforts for a fresh 
spurt in industrialisation. The efforts have 
met with some success. But before we turn to 
the achievements, it will be worth-while to 
examine the role of the state government. 

It it, of course, gratifying to note that the 
industrial regions are being developed in the 
state, suitable tracts of land in area* having 
industrial potential have been acquired by the 
government and are being developed with 
roads, water and power supply. As some of 
the industrial regions have been planned where 
there are already industrial estates for small 
industries, it is hoped that the government 
policy of attracting more ancillary units into 
industrial region might eventually *8ucceed. 
In any case an industrial estate should develop 
as an integral part of large plan of develop¬ 
ment of the area ip which it is located. 


An industrial region in western U. P. is 
being developed by the establishment and 
development of industries in towns situated 
not far away from Delhi, Meerut and Agra. 
There are old established centres of glass 
manufacturing at Firozabad. The largest 
refinery of the country and petro chemical 
complex are being established at Mathura. 
Several units dependent upon stripping of 
gases associated with petroleum or on by¬ 
products of oil refining are under processing. 
In Gaziabad several new industrial ventures 
like Bhart Electronic, mini steel plants etc 
have been established. 

The second developing industrial region is 
in the State’s central area with its centre 
marked out by Allahabad, Kanpur and 
Lucknow, In Allahabad, industries have started 
to be developed across the Yamuna at NaJni. 
Some of them aK'I'nvant Stiructmrals Trs^* 
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ntusloA Equipment projects Heavy Doty pump 
compressors etc. In Lucknow^ HAL accesso¬ 
ries and Scooter project are also coming up. 
Between Lucknow and Allahabad is Rat 
Bareli also developing as an industrial centre. 
The Telephone switch gear factory under 
erection may lead to the development of ancill¬ 
ary industries. Kanpur continues to exercise that 
magnetic pull which developed industrial 
centres have. At Kanpur new industries find 
it easier to gravitate to because of the extra 
facilities already organised and available. 

The third industrial region is around 
N'aranasi. Diesel locomotives are manufactured 
there. Chemical and fertilizer works have 
alifo been expanding. Now a cement factory 
is to be established at Maduadih on the out¬ 
skirts of the city. Varanasi is eminently suited 
for manufacture of artistic handicrafts and 
luxury consumable items—the glazed pottery 
uf (Ibunar, woolen carpets, of Bhadio and silk 
l^rocades of Varanasi itself. Efforts have been 
made to encourage the handloom industries 
at Mahu and for accelerating the pace of 
tile eastern region, a mini steel plant is to be 
established at Ballia. 

The Fourth Industrial region has been 
developing in the north around Rishikesh 
(antibiotics) and Hardwar (heavy electricals). 
A foundry forge is proposed to be set up in 
Hardwar. A new cement factory is to be 
established at Rishikesh and Almorah. The 
proposal for establishing a sugar factory at 
Pant Nagar is under consideration. 

The Small Industries Corporation has been 
establishing joint sector units at Rai Bareli, 
Bara<Banki, Etah, Badaon, Kalpi & FarrUkha- 
bad. But the corporation seems to be handi¬ 
capped in doing its job more speedily because 
of its lack of technical and managerial per¬ 
sonnel. 

The Agro-eoirporation has been planning 
to establish several units in the backward 


areas. The Agro Corporation h^ announeed 
its intension to carry out a rapid survey of 
each backward district from the point of new 
indentifying industries suited to the area^ 
based on local materials and skills. But has 
the corporation the necessary staff of right 
type to undertake this kind of surveys in the 
present time ? 

The government has promised that legisla¬ 
tion will be prompted shortly to take over 
industrial units which are In difficulties. The 
government has pointed out that it will have 
to invest large sums of money in some of 
these sick undertakings which are taken over, 
and it would be improper to' return them to 
their former managments after bringing them 
into a state of good health. These propo¬ 
sals are.not well conceived. The government 
of U P. has no remarkable records of managing 
efficienlly the Units whose managements it 
hat already taken over. The government 
does not have either the money or the right 
type of staff to run industrial units. It will 
not be wrong to submit that to take over sick 
private units will merely result in the dissipa¬ 
tion of scarce resources. The problems rela¬ 
ted to sick industrial enterprises have to be 
examined on merit and appropriate solution 
will have to be found out depending on the 
circumstances in each case. 

The government has assured that incentive 
given to new units will be reviewed from time 
to time, the industrial organisations in U.P. 
have been clamouring for more and more 
incentives on the lines given in other neighbour 
ring States. The U. P. government should 
waste no time in announeing fresh coneesf- 
ions to be given to private enterprises. One 
of these is rebate on electricity duty, llie 
rates of electricity in Utter Pradesh are 
much higher than in other states, and at these ' 
rates the electricity is not available uninterru- 
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ptedly. In so far as the quality is concerned 
the wide fluctuations in the voltage are causing 
not only frequent disruption in production 
but also often damage costly . plants and 
equipments. 

Tt is accepted on all hands that the impor¬ 
tance of setting up nuclear power plants in 
areas distant from the main coal belt of the 
country should be well recognised. The deve¬ 
lopment of nuclear power has got to be used 
in production in the regions where coal move¬ 
ment is costly, erratic, combcrsomc and tardy 
because of recurring strikes by railway emplo¬ 
yees. A nuclear power project for U. P. 
is obviously a must for not only coal supplies 
have to be hauled up over long distances for 
this region but also hydro resources in U.P, 
are not abundant. With the decision to have 
the fourth nuclear power plant at Narora 


in U. P. theatate is gearing itself to enter the 
nuclear age. 

It is for the State to recognise, the impor¬ 
tance of a pattern of development based on 
the interdependence of heavy and small indus¬ 
tries. The effective way of achieving an 
orderly development of small industries lies 
not in palliatives but in enabling them to 
develop as auxiliaries to large and heavy 
industries. The large industries should 
restrict their production to the parts requiring 
precision, while other parts should be produced 
by small industries, In Gaxiabad, some units 
are reported to have entered into arrangement 
with small industries to supply small parts. 
Several of the large units of Naini and Rae 
Bareli have been publishing tenders for 
acquiring small components, which may be 
supplied by small units, as required for bigger 
finished products. 





POOD, PEOPLE AND THE PLANS 


K. M. RASTOar 


Since the beginning of last year, the crisis 
in food has led to an alarming situation which 
turned to violent food riots in the later part 
of the year, and which continue even today. 
Persistent food riots (hither to unknown in the 
present century even during the worst type of 
iamine in any part of the world), looting of 
food shops and godowns, casualties 
from Police firing on starving people agitating 
fur a Liowl of grain, are becoming increasingly 
widespread in those parts of the country where 
scarcity prevails. 

Gujrat, Maharastra, Karnatak and Bihar 
arc the worst affected, and violence has attai* 
ned in these States of unheard of dimensions. 
And now Madhya Pradesh, a surplus State, is 
heading towards it. 

The questions posed to every sensible man 
are—what have we been doing for the last 
26 years ? Where have the fruits of the last 
23 years of development planning gone ? 
\Vhat about the green revolution whose success 
was acclaimed with the beat of drums ? Was 
the self-sufficiency in food, so claimed, a 
delusion ? 

Whatever the reasons, this unprecedented 
and sudden, abnormal hike in the prices of 
food articles of every kind, and their sudden 
disappearance without any real shortage, hr.' 
jostled the faith of the masses in demoer:.; y 
and planning. Let us now examine the vai lous 
causes and cures of the problem. Let us 
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ascertain whether the problem is of natural 
sliortage of food production or the failure of 
Government to manage the distribution of 
food properly. 

Nature of the food crisis 

In this part of the article, the important 
question to examine is, whether the present 
rise of prices of foodgrains is due to actual 
worsening of shortage.i of food or to the break* 
down of footf supplise arising from mismanage* 
ment. So far as food production i.s concerned, 
one cannot deny that, during the last 26 years, 
there have been jerks and jolts in food produc* 
tion. Yet the overall production figures ilepict 
a steady rise in food production in the country. 
The picture of foodgrains available since 1951 
from domestic production and overall imports 
will be clear from the following tabic :— 


TABLE 


Year 

Available 

(Million 

Total 


I'^ood Grains 

Tons) 

Availabi¬ 


.Production 

Imports 

lity 

1950 1 

52.2 

4.7 

,57.1 

-52 

52.9 

3.9 

56.8 

.2-53 

58.8 

2.0 

60.8 

53*54 

68.9 

0.8 

69.7 

54*55 

67.1 

0.6 

66.7 

55*56 

65.3 

1.4 

66.7 

56*57 

68.7 

3.7 

72.4 

57*58 

62.5 

32 

65,7 

58.59 

73.5 

3.9 

77.4 
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59-60 

71.7 


5.1 

76.8 

60-61 

79.3 


3.5 

82.8 

61-62 

81.04 


3.6 

83.64 

62-63 

78.45 


4.6 

83.05 

63-64 

79.43 


6.3 

85.73 

64-6 > 

89.3 


7.5 

97.2 

65-66 

72.3 


10.4 

82.7 

66-67 

74.2 


8.7 

82.9 

67-68 

95.1 


5.7 

100.8 

68-69 

94.0 


3.9 

97.9 

69-70 

93.5 


3.6 

103.1 

70-71 

107.8 


2.1 

109.9 

71-72 

104,68 


0.3 

104.71 

72-73 

90.0 


N/A 

— 

73-74 

I I5.C (Estima¬ 
ted) 

N/A 


The above table 

shows 

that 

agricultural 


productioii in our country has not only been 
steadily Increasing but has also more than 
doubled during the period of planned develop- 
rnent. At the same time, it is also evident 
that we have been importing a suiheient 
amount of foodgrains every year to maintain a 
buffer slock to meet our needs during periods 
of shortages. 

Why Food Shortage 

It is evident that the country nornaally 
pioduces enough food to feed itself, and that 
last year was better than normal in terms of 
both weather and crop output. What, then, 
are the causes for such an acute crisis in the 
food front as has never been witnessed during 
the last 25 years, not even when the country 
was in the grip of draught in 1964-66. 

I'he reasons are not far to seek. The food 
shortage is not natural but man-made. The 
prevailing high prices and non availability of 
is more artificial than natural. The food 
muddle wc arc now witnessing mainly stems 
from the failure of the CJovernments’s food 
Policy. This is not the political version of 
opposition parties, but a confession by the 
Head of the |State, the Raitrapati, as well as 


the Incharge of food, the Central Food 
Minister. 

Recently, on two occasions,. President Giri 
has accepted the Government's failure to 
manage the food situation properly. On one 
occasion, he saids, “despite a bumper crop in 
many parts of the country last year, the hopes 
of improved procurement have not been ful¬ 
filled. On (he contrary, there were complaints 
of large scale withholding of stocks and 
hoarding.” On the other occasion he com¬ 
plained about the faulty food distributioti 
system. He held that faulty and dishonest 
food distribution system was responsible for 
the prevailing scarcity in the country. 

The confession by thethem Food Minister, 
Shri Fakhrudin Ali Ahmed, is on the same 
lines. He admitted that distribution of food- 
grains in the country was defective and that 
this defective distribution was responsible for 
the pre.scnt continuous price hike and food 
riots. Indirectly, it is a naked confession of 
die folly of wheat take-over without proper 
preparation and of failure of procurements. 

These twin matters need a little elabora¬ 
tion. The diagnosis of Econoipk Times for the 
present crisis is also true, ‘‘The State-wide 
riots are the direct result of the deficiency in 
foograins, a shortcoming which has been 
complicated by mismanagement, inaptitude 
and half-hearted policies of the Government, 
high open-market prices, inadequate availabi¬ 
lity of supplies at fair-price shops, and large 
scale hoarding have obviously tired people's 
patience beyond measure and have led to the 
looting of foodgrains shops-” 

The failure of the Government on the food 
front is a dismal story of our administration. 
Our official policies have contribu^d hand¬ 
somely to the creation of a scarcity economy 
where the unsocial elements find it-possible to 
disturb the waters and fish in t|sem, . Thp 
courage our |povefnm<nt ^ 
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over the wholesale trade in' wheat .With a- 
stroke ef the pen proved politically a costly* 
decision to the party in povver and an utihe^ra* 
ble torturc.to the masses. The failure of the 
Government in the food distribution system 
was due to its complete failure of procurement 
policy. The slow procurement of wheat and 
rioc in the States, specially, in the surplus 
States, is evidence of the mismanagement in 
food. 

Alnosl all the States failed in their pro* 

I 'Mcment policy which affected the targets 
tniserably. Price incentive to farmers, along 
with other concessions, failed to lure them to 
sell food to the Government. On the cont- 
iriry, this offer of higher prices stimulated 
inflationary forces and hoarding at every stage 
and created an atmosphere of scarcity every¬ 
where. Government’s half-hearted take over 
< f wheat trade and permitting dual marketing, 
involving a wide difference between Govern* 
mrut pi ice and the open market price, was an 
open invitation to black marketing in food- 
jjr.iins. ‘I his may be called permitted black 
marketing. 

Pst chological Factors: 

Another inriportant cause of the present 
food crisis is the psychological factor that has 
turned a state of sulHciency into a man made 
Slate of deficiency. The uncertainty of availa¬ 
bility of the minimum amount of food for 
oneself causes panic among the people and 
drives them to hoard as much food grains as 
their capacity to hoard permits. This hoar¬ 
ding takes place at every level. Political 
statements about the food crisis shake the 
confidence of the masses and invite anti-social 
elements and business men to make as much 
capital as they can out of this crisis. Shop 
keepers arc building up a^psychoJogy of worse- 
days-to-come as a justification for the current 
high prices, as also an invitation to boardmg. 
Consutners’ hoarding accounts for a.v(^ small 


fraction of what has been withheld by the 
producers and traders from the market as a 
part of a drive to maximise profits and scuttle 
the Government take-over policy. 

Mrs. Iiob^nson^’ recent analysis of the- 
Indian economic crisis .seems to be quite 
correct. The three causes of inflation, accor-, 
ding to hci. arc the increased income in the 
context of inelastic supply of goods, the pheno-. 
menon of the majority having no money to" 
buy essential items while a few spend too much 
and ‘holding capacity.’ What the eminent 
economist means by the ‘holding capacity’ is 
the capacity of producers, traders and others 
to hold back foodgrains ih order to sell at 
higher prices later. She has termed it as 
‘superfical inflation’. Thus the strategy of 
big farmers, foodgrain traders and bunnessmen 
is against public interest, and the Government 
seems to be helpless in curbing thrir anti¬ 
people activities. 

Permitting dual marketing in food articles 
may be cited as another cause for the present 
hike in food jsriccs. A significant difletence 
between Government price and open market 
price, permitted by the Government, tempts 
the producers not to hand over tven a frac¬ 
tional levy, which causes uncertainty of supply 
at fair-price shops. The role of the political , 
opposition parties is also not healthy aUti^ 
democratic. Some political parties tried*; to 
misguide farmers by telling them that the 
take-over of wholesale trade in wheat would 
ruin them. The Government has failed to 
present the correct picture to farmers. Thus 
the Governments’ inept handling of its procu¬ 
rement drive led to-the present food crisis. 

Shortages are being felt in spite of plentiful 
produce as a result of. good rains and good 
Kharif crop. It will be wrong to find faults 
anywhere except in the greed of unscrupulous 
traders and in the inefficiency, lethargy and 
corruption in administration personnel who 
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might iiave been hobnobbing with vested 
interests in food markets. 

Cures of the Problem : 

The solution of the food crisis requires 
both long term and short-term planning. 
Besides increasing food production on a war 
footing, the distribution system needs radical 
changes. The distributing machinery is to be 
so evolved that it assures a minimum amount 
of food at a reasonable price to everybody. 

Artificial shortages should be tackled by 
sterner measures against hoarders and black- 
marketeers. It is surprising that DIR, MISA, 
and other legal weapons of the authorities are 
not being effectively used against this unscru¬ 
pulous class in society. 

If whole-sale trade in the foodgrains 
continues, its success would depend on an 
cflective procurement policy. State Govern¬ 
ments should be warned that lethargy on their 
part in this important sphere would cost the 
Centre’s assistance to them in every field. 

A more practical food policy in surplus 
States should be followed. Political statements 


on such a vital matter should be immediately 
stopped. A pblicy of moral persuasion 
towards hoarders and producers should be 
stepped - up. Similarly, an austerity drive 
should be pursued, not with any political 
motive but with its real spirit and zeal. The 
'holding out capacity’ of the people should be 
curbed. Buffer stock of a reasonable amount 
should always be kept ready to fight against 
emergency’s. 

Lastly, if political courage and clear econo¬ 
mic thinking warrant, all controls on food- 
grains should be abolished. This needs 
sturdy political will and the willingness to 
accept that the take-over of the wholesale 
trade in foodgrains, without the necessary 
preparations and the necessary infrastructure, 
was a mistake. 

It should also be borne in mind that, to 
depend on food imports, to feed our people at 
the time of the present world food crisis and 
political atmosphere, would mean to shut 
our eyes from realities. Excessive reliance on 
a foreign country in a matter as vital as food 
cannot but have deleterous effects. 






GANDHI, THE WRITER—A PREFATORY NOTE 

AMALAPURAPU VENKATA RAO 


Jagannadba Panditaraya defined ‘’Kaavya” 
as ^'Ramaneyardha Pratipadakassabdah”. To 
broadly interpret the meaning of this epigra* 
mmatic definition, any word or words, sentence 
or sentences or message-spoken or written, 
which propounds a beautiful, elegant and 
lovely meaning or idea or ideal or concept or 
notion, implied or expressed is a Kaavya. It 
may be “bhaavardha” or “sabdhaas’* which 
will interest, instruct or illuminate a sympa¬ 
thetic reader (sahrudaya). Such a writing is 
called a “kevya”. Here the meaning refers 
to the twin aspects—“sabda” and “ardha”. 
Some ‘kavyas’ give prominence to 'sabda' and 
some to ‘ ardha”. Gandhiji gave paramount 
prominence to matter and its meaning (ardha 
piadhana) rather than to mere manner. Thus, 
all his works arc reflected with meaningful 
messages of universal significance and applica¬ 
bility for mankind of yesterday, today and 
tomorrow. 

A WritCT, for more than four decades, 
whose written words had easily exceeded the 
three million mark and who wielded them 
effectively for a creative purpose and who 
revolutionised both life and HteraturC;,^ 
Gandhiji is the subject of this brief study which 
attempts to locate the sources of his formative 
inilueiicei, a birds eye view of his basic works, 
his influence on some modern Indian languages 
and literatures in feneral. 

In his Autobiography, Gandhiji stated that 
three modems,have left an indelible impression 
on his fife and captivated him. They are 


Tolstoy by his book “The Kingdom of,God is 
within you”, Ruikin by his “Unto This Last” 
and Rajchandbhai by his personal and living 
contact. ‘ 

Toltoy’s Kingdom of God** influenced 
Gandhiji in introducing an austere drive in the • 
personal habits, while in South Africa, he 
drastically cut down his personal requirements 
and became self-dependant. He felt Tolstoy’s 
writings are so good and simple that a man 
of any religious denomination can be bene- 
fitted by them, because he practised what he 
preached, 

“Tfje Sermon on the Mount’* and Tolstoy’s 
writings kindled him with living inspiration, 
during the critical and crucial contexts of his 
life. Christ’s teaching “love your enemies”,, 
do good to them that hate you, pray for man 
that despitefully use you” attracted him in 
1893 itself, as Bapuji stated in “Young 
India”.2 

Ruskin’s ’"Unto This Last”, which was given 
to him by Mr. Polak, to read during the 
journey to Natal, so captivated him and 
brought an instantaneous and practical trans¬ 
formation in his life.3 The teachings of Unfa 
This Last, as he understood these to be are— 

1. That the good of the individual is con¬ 
tained in the good of all. 

2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value 
as the btrber's, in as much as all have 
the same right of earning their liveli¬ 
hood from their work ; 
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3. That a life of labour, i.e.. the life of the 
tiller of the soil and the handicraftsman 
is the life worth livinji?. 

Gilo guided Gandhiji as a “vadc mecum” 
throughout the stresses and strains of his life, 
as he led the life of a “Karma Yogi’’. When 
he first read the second chapter of Gita in 
the Company’ of two Theosophists, it made a 
profound impression on his mind and afforded 
h|m with invaluable help in his gloomy 
moments. ‘ He found unity and uniformity 
in the preachings of Gita, Jesus and Buddha, 
in precept and practice of ‘Nishlrania Karma*. 
Thus, he practised Sri Aurobindo’s Integral 
Yoga. In later life, he wrote a commentary 
90 Gita. 

(Jandhiji read Thoreau’s essay “On the Duty 
of Civil Disobedience/'while he was leading 
the Satyagraha Movement in 1907. Later on 
he read'Thoreau’s Walden and other essays 
and adopted same of his ideas. He blended 
Thoreau’s Technique of ‘‘.Civil Disobedience’’ 
into Resistance" to suit the conditions 

peculiar to South Africa and later on to India. 
Nun'viulencc was the corner-stone of his 
movement. 

Bapuji's maternal grand-father belonged 
to the “Pranami” Sect which ordains the 
worship of our Puranas, Koran and the sacred 
hooks of other religions. His father’s reveren¬ 
tial reading of Sastras, Puranas, like 
Ramayana, Bhagavata, his religious discourses 
with the Jains, Parsis, Muslims, his maid 
servant, Rambha’s exposition of the efficacy 
of “Ramanamam navaru’’, enlightened, 
llllumined and enlarged Bapuji’s religious 
vision into a broad spectrum. 

Besides these books, his study was selective 
and h< was not voracious and his mind was 
highly fertile to the seeds of creative thought 
that aimed at the regeneration of man. While 
in Y'eravada prison, he read about 15B books 
on religion, literature, social and natural 


sciences. He studied Mahabharata, six 
systems of philosophy in his mother ipngtie, 
religious books like Buhler’s Manu smriti. Max' 
Muller’s Upanishads, Paul Carus, The Gospel 
of Buddha, R. David’s Lectures on Buddhism, 
Amir Alis The Spirit of Islam, and Hislpry 
of Saracens, Shibib’s Life of the Prophet, 
Dr. Mahomed Adi’s Koran, Dean Farrar's 
Seekers After God, Moultone’s Early Zoroast¬ 
rianism, Henry James’. The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, Hopkins’s Origin and 
Evolution of Religions in English. 

He accpiainted himself with such classics 
like Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Bacon’s Wisdom of Ancients, Buckle’s 
History of Civilization, jame’s Our Hcllcncsc, 
Well’s Outline of History, Gedde’s Evolution 
of Cities, Lecky’s European Morals and 
Ro&cberry’s Life of Pitt. He had gone 
through such literary master-pieces as Gothe’s 
Faust, Tagore’s Sadhana, Shaw’s Man and 
Superman, Kipling’s Barrackroom Ballads'*, 
R. L. Stevenson’s Dr. Jckyl and Mr. Hyde, 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, Upton Sinclairc's 
The Wet Parade and Kingsley’s Westward 
Ho'. 

Under these formative influences as « 
strong background, he launched himself pp 
the perilous adventure into the streets ot ink 
with the avowed aim of “self-realization, to 
see God face to face, to attain Moksha*.' He 
added, “All that I do by way of speaking and 
writing, and all my ventures in the political 
field are directed to this same cnd.”^ He 
pursued this aim throughout bis life at a 
prolific writer for nearly sixty years, 'the 
fact that the Ministry of. Information hai 
planned to publish Gandhijt’s writings in 
seventy-two volumes speaks very well of the 
width and the Himalayan magnitude of the 
Gandhian literary out-put, viz.j books, 
reviews, prefaces, talks, envisaging all ai^cts 
of life, -^economics, 
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ttc. : Hq tou<;he4 nothing that he did not 
adorn. 

His maiden attei^P|st in joura^iism was 
made In contributing nine articles on Indian 
customs, diet, festivals, etc,, to the Vegetarian 
in London, as a law student. Three years of 
wrffing from September, 18*8, in England 
moulded him into an accomplished journalist. 
I'he South African situation from April, 1893, 
chiselled him into a conscientious journalist 
and he was the South African Correpondent 
to badabai Nauroji’s Journal ‘ INDIA” and 
he was successively the editor of “The Indian 
Opinion” (1903-1914), (published in English, 
(.Jujarathi, Hindi, and Tamil), “^'oung India” 
(1919-1932), and “Harijan” (1933-1948). He 
started “The Indian Opinion” to educate the 
local Indian community in South Africa and 
to keep the Indian sail over the world in touch 
with the course of events in South Africa and 

make the paper a most useful and potent 
weapon in their struggle there.'' 

The “Indian Opinion” in South Africa, 

' Voung India” and “Harijan” in India were 
his mouth-pieces and dyanamos for action, 
ilirough which he talked to his readers. 

As a journalist, he founded the noblest 
standards of the profession. Service was his 
r,oIe motto and ways and means were equally 
.important to him as were the ends. To 
express popular feelings, to educate public 
opinion, on sound sentiments, to expose 
popular defects without fear or favours, truth¬ 
ful reporting and coverage of news, prompt 
confession of any errors or omission and commi¬ 
ssion, appointment of r. gional correspondents, 
banning advertisements, are some of the un- 
im-peachable standards prescribed by him. 
Regarding advertisements, Andhra Kesari 
Tanguturi Prakasam’s “Swarajya” was the 
oqly paper which followed Gandbiji’s gospel.^ 
In tbe> opimon ; of .a rcno.wned journalist, 
G^ni^jjits small papers '‘ware the greatest 


weekly papers that -have ever been pubK- 
shcd.”i'* 

GantUd’s Writings 

Gandhian literature can be broadly 
fied into three categories, namely. AotoMogfa^' 
phical. Ethical and Religious with anthologies on 
variagated topics. His basic writings were 
published by Navajivan Trust undef the title 
“The Selected Works of Mabatma Gandhi” 
in 1968. But his entire writings were being 
published by the Publications Division. 

His autobiographical writings include—-1) 
My Experiments with Truth or an Autobiogra¬ 
phy, and 2) Satyagraha in South Africa, His 
^'Autobiography" or “My Experiments with Truth" 
is an imperishable classic of this century. It 
is a request performance. Originally it was 
written in Gujarati, published in “Navajivan” 
weekly and later on its English translation by 
Mahadev Deaai, was serialised in “Vouftg 
India”. And it was published in both forms 
in 1929.'‘ 

In his autobiography Mahatmaji records In 
preuetrating detail the events and circnmstail- 
ces from faith to the non-cooperation niovtJ- 
ment in India in 1920, along with its South 
African supplement. Both these books supple¬ 
ment and compliment each other. As ill-luck 
would have it, his sensational Benares speech 
of 1916 was omitted ; probably his memory 
might have let him down. 

He wanted to educate Indians in his life 
long attempts to conquer and remake his 
“self”. In this proverb, he dissected himself 
on the anatomy table for the instruction of 
others. Hence, his “Autobiography” carries 
its intrinsic and illimitable value to us. What 
are his objectives in writing a western-fashion 
autobbiography ? Gandhi himself clarified 
this lingering doubt in his Introduction 
“What I want to achieve, what 1 have been 
striving and pining to aohieve these thirty 
,years-is self realization, to see' God face to ftjice, 
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to attain Moksha. I live and move and have 
my being in pursuit of this goal. All that I 
do by way of speaking and writing, and all 
my ventures in the political field, are directed 

to this same end.The experiments I am 

about to relate.arc spiritual or rather 

moral.'*’His experiments include not only 
with truth but also with non>violence, celibacy, 
and other principles of conduct. He wrote 
this book according to the dictates of hu 
conscience, but not to win laurels or to win 
appreciative criticism or valued judgements. 
This writing itself is one of his numerous 
experimenu with truth. 

In general, the many autobiographers are 
prone to whitewash or comouflage or window- 
dress their defects, demerits and other frailties 
and highlight their so-called virtues and 
better-qualities. But Bapuji took the converse 
and spot-lighted and pin-pointed his negligible 
human weaknesses, like his passionate attitude, 
his secret smoking, Consuming fish and flesh, 
false representation about his marriage to an 
English Woman, ill-treating and manhand¬ 
ling Kasturibai in Durban, etc. All these 
unpalatable truths are prominently projected. 

When he was beaten blaek and blue by 
the Europeans in Durban ; instead of wrea¬ 
king vengeance, he proved himself to be a 
good Samaritan or another Jesus. He left 
them scotfree and untouched. , 

This immortal person and his woik have 
their similarities to St. Augustine (354*434 
A. D.) and his Confessions”, (354-399 A.D.). 
Putalibai instructed Gandhi not to fall a prey 
to women and wine in England ; so also 
Monica told Augustine not to be influenced 
by women at Carthage. But human nature 
is what it is, they succumbed to them but 
after realising their ‘'great fall”, they made 
amends and proceeded on their inner spiri¬ 
tual voyages. From evil ways, they were led 
to good and from darkness to Divine Light 
through their spiritual Odyssey. This Bishop 


of Hipps, states after looking back from the 
age of sixty-three at his various writings: 
‘'My confessions (354-399) praise the righteous 
and good God as they speak either of my evil 
or good, and they are meant to excite men*s 
minds and affection towards him” (God). 
Strictly, speaking his life-story might be looked 
upon as a parallel to the parable of the Prodi¬ 
gal Son, with his heart, ''restless till it finds 
its rest in God”. 

Comparing and Contrasting GandhijPs 
Autobiography with that of George Santayana, 
the Great American Philosopher, Louis Fisher 
writes : "Santayana, the artist, attempts to 
reconstruct a life and an era. Gandhi, the 
reformer, omits the cultural and historical 
background and dissects hlmselffor the instruc¬ 
tion of others.”” This observation of the 
learned author on Gandhiji's student days in 
London is fully relevant to the entire 
"Autobiography”. To extend the simile, it 
can very well be compared to Wordsworth's 
"THE PRELUDE”, Whitman’s "SONG OF 
MYSELF”, and Robert Bridge’s "TPIE 
TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY”, in their 
spiritual quest for man’s identity with the 
Almighty. 

His prison book "Satyagraba In South 
Africa”, published during 1927—‘29* is a com¬ 
panion volume to his Autobiography. It 
deals with his experiments with truth in that 
Sub-continent. Major portion of it was 
dictated to Indulal Yagnik in the Yeravda 

jail and published in "Navajivan”. It is 
specially intended to help the Satyagrahis in 
India and to help the future historians.’* 

In this book, Gandhiji gives a graphic 
account of the sad plight of the Indians there, 
their sincere service in the Boer War, the 
Government’s ungrateful and discrimmatory 
apartheid policy, people’s Satyagraha Move¬ 
ment, introduction of "Indian Opinion”^ 
General Smutt’s betrayal, founding Of ToUtoy 
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Farm to pve succour to the prisoner*# fami¬ 
lies. The book ends with a happy note how 
general Smuts withdrew all punitive measures 
initially promulgated. The narrative is 
periodically punctuated with philosophical 
preceptive speculations and witty and sparkling 
dialogues. In all fairness, it must be noted 
that, Bapu tried and tested his Satyagraha- 
Brahmastra in this South Africans fight, 
before using it on the Indian battle field. 

As per his works on Ethics and Religion, 
his concept of religion is **dharma” or 
*'Swadharma'’. A moral and austere ethical 
life is religious, as he strongly felt. He trans- 
la cd Salter’s Ethical Religion" into Gujarati 
and later on published it in his ‘’Indian 
Opinion” from 2-1-1907 to 23»2 I‘j 07. Though 
a uanslation, it gives us deeper imight into 
his basic beliefs. His quintessence of religion 

is to lead a moral and upright life, to serve 
mankind is to serve God. 

Ruskin’s "Unto This Last” was translated 

into Gujarati and its epitome was translated 
by Valji Govindaji Desai into English entitled 
Sarvodayam and published by the Navjivan 
Trust. Ruskin exhorted that a man’s welfare 
is intertwined or dependent on the welfare" of 
society, that every person has the right to 
work and earn his living, and that a labourer’s 
or a worker’s life is superior to other types of 
existence. Gandhi felt that Ruskin explained 
and expanded Socratis’ principles. 

Hind Swaraj was written in Gujarati on* 
bis voyage to South Africa as an adequate 
answer to the extremists, who advocated 
violence. This was published in Indian 
Opinion and later on, was translated into 
“Indian Home Rule*’ in 1910. His objective 
was not to allow India to fall a prey to the 
beneful infiaence of modern civilization. John 
Middleton Murray reviewed this book as the 
greatest book tha^ has been written in modern 
times. 

■- • F ' 


His **Ashram Observances in Action** origi¬ 
nally written in Gujarati, from Yeravada 
Mandir in 1932, was translated into Bnglbh 
by V. G. Desai. He prescribed the eletrea 
fold parts of truth, non-violence, celibacy, eat 
to live (Aswaduva), (not to take any articles 
without the knowledge of its owner or even 
without necessity), Asteyam or Aparigraham, 
Abhayam, personal touch, manual labour, 
Swadesi and Catholic out look to the ashrami- 
tes. He taught the Oita dictum ;—> 

“Svadharma nidhanam sreyah 

Paradharma bhayavah.”'" 

(One’s own Dharma, though imperfect, is 
better than .the Dharma of another well dis¬ 
charged. Better death In one's own Dharma, 
the Dharma of another Is full of fear.") He 
clearly impressed upon them, for spiritual 
enlightenment suid progress, unalloyed con¬ 
centration and will-power are inevitable and 
imperative to surmount the hurdles. 

The Gospel of Selfless Action or tho Cite 
according to Gandhi was originally published in 
Gujarati on 12-3' 1 '30 and was translated by 
Mahadev Desai (1946). As some Ashramites 
felt that (iandhiji's Gujarati translation was 
tough, he wrote Gita Message in the form of 
letters in Gujarati. Walji Govtiuiait Desai 
translated these Gita letters into English as 
“Discourses on the Gita". 

Firstly in England, he read the Bhagavad 
Gita in Arnold’s translation and found the 
Gita of priceless worth and regarded it as the 
book par excellence’ for the knowledge of 
truth.’” Personally, 1 feel, Gandhi is the very 
symbol and emblem of Gita. He is an ideal 
Karmayogi, whose life is a running commen¬ 
tary on Gita itself. Every moment of his life 
is a conscious effort to live the message of the 

Gita. When doubts haunted him.and 

when he saw hot one ray of light on the 
horizon, he turned to it and found a verse to 
comfort him.’^ It is his “spiritual reference 
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book”.^*’ Bhagavad Gita was his beacon light 
and his “Lead, kindly light”and this light 
was reflected by him to the Ashramites and 
followers through the medium of these 
“Discourses”. 
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Current Affairs 


M«n of Importance 

When people talk about men and women 
who are considered to be important persons 
they usually refer to politicians, high officials, 
ministers, members of parliament, musicians, 
cinema stars, great sportsmen, artists, millio¬ 
naires and other persons of the type whose 
names are recited by all those who crowd the 
tea shops, the college common rooms, the 
cinema halls and theatres, the football ground 
spectators* galleries and the various offices, 
hanks and libraries. A very important person 
or V. I. P. Stands for some one who is found 
in the front page head lines of newspapers : 
but whose names m*y not eventually appear 
ill the history books dealing with the civilisa¬ 
tion and all round progress of the particular 
country whose affairs wc might be discussing. 
Highly talented scientists, creative writers, 
distinguished scholars, inventors, great 
engineers, teachers, physicians, philosophical 
theorists, master minds in the field of trade, 
industry and commerce will be ignored quite 
often by the gossips of particular regions, 
although the contribution of such persons to 
the country’s progress, achievements and 
position in the world might be very significant. 
People whb are considered to be very impor¬ 
tant by the local king makers to-day are 
usually dethroned within a short while and 
new aspirants to cheap fame come into the 
arena to enjoy their temporary elevation for 
as long as it lasts. These men and women are 
passing phantoms who have no reality in so 
far as thdr very lindtcd contribution to social 


progress and development are mostly imagi" 
nary. The people who really add something 
to the sum total of development and progress 
of society remain unnoticed for the reason that 
the common people are more inclined to 
crowd spectacular film shows or applaud 
showy and ostentatious display of easily under¬ 
stood witticism than to attend seientific dis¬ 
cussions or high level debates. A learned 
discourse of great intellectual value will 
seldom attract as big an audience as one will 
see assembled at a political peroration by a 
tub thumping demagogue. So that if one 
attempts to discover the really important mcii 
and women in the different spheres of human 
life by reference to popular estimates of great¬ 
ness of persons ; one will seldom succeed in 

locating anybody of genuine merit at any¬ 
time. 

There is also the question of'mediocres and 
deficient types of persons who have a natural 
antipathy towards the really talented men and 
women. When Sir Thomas Gresham (1519— 
1579) pointed out how bad money drove good 
money out of circulation his Gresham’s Law 
did not refer to the dislike that the merillcss 
felt for the meritorious. But we have noticed 
how a Greshams Law relating to men and 
women aspiring to social distinction would be 
as true of bad rpen driving good men out 
important positions as his Law relating to 
coins bad been entirely correct from a factual 
point of view. The modern states arc full of 
persons who pretend to know everything and 
to possess capabilities far in excess of what 
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they actually possess. They try to so organise 
things as will wipe out the names of the truly 
great persons from the soeial maps with the 
idea that their own names would then occupy 
the blanc spaces thus created. History 
naturally has no preferences bated on false 
claims of merit. These bad men however 
make things awkward for people who make 
historical assessments, at least for some time. 
Truth no doubt achieves victory eventually ; 
but doubts and misunderstandings hold sw'ay 
all for nothing for sometime until the forces 
that establish truths in their rightful places 
become fully active and successful in fulfilling 
their purpose. 

India produced many remarkably efficient 
and high thinking idealists in the last century. 
Many of them were alive and active in the 
fuller realisation of their ideals in this century 
and, quite often partisan groups formed round 
these great men, and their personalities were 
the centres of controversies indulged in by 
their alleged followers. Quite often these 
great men were themselves surprised by what 
their followers appeared to believe in and 
preached so ardently. As a result of these 
attacks and counter attacks on some of the 
greatest sons of India and the ceaseless propa¬ 
ganda about the virtues, merits and patriotic 
valiance of a few political leaders ; the basic 
phychological foundation of India's renaissance 
which many of the builders of the Indian nation 
largely ignored ' and forgot and the history 
of a great nation during two hundred years of 
intensive evolutionary developments was made 
to rest on a knife edge of political facts which 
explained little as to how a tremendoos stride 
forward in numerous directions could have 
been achieved with so few outstanding path 
hnders to lead the advancing millions. 

Even some very powerful political leaders 
who caused the British empire to be shaken to 


its foundations in their time, were nearly 
washed out of the close knit fabric of Indian 
history by well planned propaganda, damning 
with faint praise, white lies and leaving but of 
account all their significant acts. Quite often 
the credit for certain very important achieve¬ 
ments were given to persons who had nothing 
to do with such things and the actual people 
to whom the credit rightfully belonged were 
left out of the picture. But some other groups 
rectified the deliberate omissions and stated 
the correct facts. Cooking of history has not 
been unknown in the most advanced countries 
of the world ; but it had been done cleverly 
and not with such blatant disregard of facts as 
has been the case in less advanced countries. 
The trouble has been that in some countries 
including our own motherland this cooking of 
facts and giving credit where it had not been 
rightfully earned have been carried to the 
extreme. Even in matters cultural and inte¬ 
llectual distortion of facts have been carried 
on in a rampant fashion. The originators of 
theories, theses of one kind or another, dis¬ 
coveries and new interpretations of ancient 
intellectual assumptions, have all attracted 
plagiarists and twisters of facts. 

We have to come to a final conclusion in 
the matter of fixing the importance of persons 
among all who are still there and those who 
have been but are no longer with us. The 
conclusion is that among all who are declared 
to be very important persons there are many 
who arc spurious. There arc also many 
important persons whose importance has not 
been clearly recognised by their contempo¬ 
raries. And quite often those who have been 
granted credit for great achievements are not 
really entitled to receive such distinction. 
One must check and recheck facts very care- 
fully and assiduously in order to arrive at a 
true and precise understanding of the facts of 
social development and progress. 
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U. P. Power Prospeetfl Brii^teo 
M. P. Saxena 

(l^iblithed by the USSR Embassy) 

Two factors have emerged recently which 
augure well for improved power supply in 
Uttar Pradesh. One is the announcement by 
Mr. K. G. Pant, Minister for Irrigation and 
Power, that a Central authority is being 
created to construct and commission power 
plants expeditiously. The other is the disco¬ 
very that the Singrauli Coalfield (UP) atone 
van sustain additional thermal plants of a 
capacity of 3000 MW, 

It is true that before these possibilities are 
exploited, it will take some time, but the 
immediate prospects too arc not very dull. 

Up's power development has been rather 
low. Starting with a low base of i78 MW in 
1947 at the time of independence, UP has 
raised its power supply by 109 MW during the 
First Plan, 82 MW during the Second Plan, 
and by the time the 4lh Plan was launched 
power supply was steeply raised to 1064 MW. 

During the 4th Plan, it was proposed to 
jaisc power supply by an additional 1619 MW. 
But only an additional capacity of 536 MW 
was commissioned. There was thus a short¬ 
fall of 1083 MW. It is propo.sed not only to 
make good this shortfall during the Sth Plan, 
hut also add another 1817 MW of power 
supply. Thus the total capacity available; will 
be of the order of 4500 MW at the end of the 
3tb Plan. 

This is indeed a rosy picture. What are 
the real prcspects ? 

During the 5tb Plan period it is expected 
that the continuing projects, both hydro and 
thermal, of a total capacity of over 1800 MW 
will be completed. Similarly, an additional 
capacity of over 400 MW will be added during 
the plan period. 
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Obra is. of course, the hope and the nerve 
centre of UP's power supply. Built with 
Soviet assistance with an initial capacity of 
250 MW, it is hoped to raise its capacity to 
1500 MW, making it India’s biggest thermal 
power plant. 

The first stage of the Obra plant (250 
MW) is already complete, and work is in 
progress of its expansion. The Prime Minister 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi laid the foundation stone 
of the expansion scheme on January 16 this 
year. 

The expansion scheme consists of stage 1 
(3 X 100 MW), stage II (3 X 200 MW) and 
Stage III (2 X 200 MW). Of this the first 100 
MW unit of Stage I has already been commi¬ 
ssioned. The second and third 100 MW units 
will be commissioned this year. Already one 
unit of 200 MW for the Stage II has been 
supplied and is under construction. The 
second unit was to be supplied this year, 
though there were proposals to divert it to 
some other project in UP. Work on Stage III 
has also commenced. 7’hc entire expansion 
scheme is to be completed by the end of the 
Sth Plan. Thus Obra itself will contribute a 
large part of the additional power supply 
during the 5th Plan. 

Obra is being supplied power equipments, 
both 100 and 200 MW sets, by the Hardwar 
Heavy Electrical Ec^uipment Plant, an Indo- 
Soviet collaboration and the premier power 
equipment plant in the country. According 
to current plans the Hardwar Plant is expect¬ 
ed to produce 24 units of 200 MW during the 
Sth Plan, of which 5 units are to go to Obra. 

What of the coal position ? 

The expansion of Obra Thermal Power 
Station is closely linked with the development 
of coal mines in that region. The Singrauli 
coalfield has been found to be rich in reserves 
and current estimates show that production 
could be around IQ-IS million tonnes. 
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According to the coal authorities, this could 
sustain therznal power plants of 3000 MW 
capacity. 

The setting up of two opencast mines in 
Singrauli has already been included in the 
IndO'Soviet Protocol signed on December 27 
last year. The estimate then was that it 
would yield two to three million tonnes of 
coal annually. Mr. R. G. Mahendru, 
Managing Director of the Central Division of 
Coal Mines Authority said in an interview 
recently that the Singrauli reserve, the only 
important one in the central part of the 
country, might play a crucial role in power 
development of the future. 

It is significant to note here that the open* 
cast method is the cheapest and quickest. The 
Soviet Union has the best technology in this 
field. In accordance with the December 
Protocol the Soviet Union will provide India 
opencast mining technology for deep mining 
(up to 400 metres). By the end of the 5th 
Plan the Singrauli Coalfields are expected to 
produce substantial quantities of coal. 

India’s Oil Problems : SelLReliance Best Goal 
S. Petrov 

(Published by the USSR Embassy) 

Multinational, mainly American, oil mono* 
polies are to blame for the energy crisis in the 
capitalist world, which has also afTected most 
Asian countries. In this India is placed in the 
most awkward situation. In the scramble for 
higger profits the oil cartels deliberately creat¬ 
ed a situation on the world oil market, where 
demand exceeded by far the deliberately 
restrained supply. The Arab embargo on oil 
deliveries to the United States |ind Holland 
was used as a convenient pretext. 

Were not the reserves of oil monopolies 
uflficient to satisfy the fuel requirements of, 
say, the United States ? The Shah of Iran 
said in an interview over the American 


sion that the United States continued to 
import the same amount of oil as before the 
crisis. According to other estimates, the US 
oil import even rose 32 per cent in the last 
quarter of 1973, compared with the correspon¬ 
ding period in the previous year. Being 
middlemen between the producers and consu¬ 
mers, the US monopolies sabotaged the 
embargo, shipping oil to countries, where they 
could get bigger profits. As a result, in the 
words of the Shah of Iran, one of the oil 
monopolies has increased its profits by 67 per 
cent this year, while another, even more. 

Favouring the Rich 

The re-distribution by monopolies of inter¬ 
national oil quotas (the socialist countries 
excluding) in favour of the rich states of the 
West hit the developing nations in the first 
place. Last November, output dropped 15 
to 20 per cent at oil refineries throughout 
Asia. This had a particularly adverse effect 
on those countries the fuel requirements of 
which are great because of their sufficiently 
developed industrial potential, as for instance, 
India. 

A critical situation arose, and the . Indian 
Government had to take most energetic steps, 
above all in expanding exploratory drilling 
and in rapidly increasing oil extraction within 
the country. Some time ago Soviet geologists 
disproved the theories pf Western experts that 
India does not have large oil deposits fit for 
commercial use. They helped India to dis¬ 
cover promising oil-bearing areas in the Gulf 
of Cambay, in Assam, and in a number of 
other places. Already today India annually 
extracts at its oil-fields more iban seven million 
tonnes of oil and a large amount of natural 
gas. Before Soviet-Indian cooperation begsm, 
there was only one oil deporit atDIgboi, 
which has limited resources and now pro¬ 
duces, as in the past, less than 100,000 tonnes 
of oil a year. 
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Importaat Rtsult 

Alt impartMt result of the participation of 
Soviet experts in the development of India's 
oil industry has been the drawing up of 
detailed geographic maps of promising oil 
bearing areas in the country. Supplementing 
and specifying the data available, the Indian 
specialists successfully use them for the dis¬ 
covery of new deposits. A short while ago oil 
gushed out from the bed of the Gulf of 
('ambay. This confirmed once more the 
correctness of Soviet experts who not only 
predicted the presence of large oil deposits in 
India but also pointed places of their proba¬ 
ble location. 

As a result of a visit to India of the Soviet 
delegation headed by Oil Industry Minister 
Sbashin, a protocol on the further expansion 
of cooperation in this field was signed in 
January this year. It envisages practical 
measures for intensifying the prospecting for 
oil and gas and for raising their output. The 
necessary machines and equipment, including 
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rigs will be supplied to India. The develop* 
ment of the discovered deposits, in which the 
Soviet Union will take part, will enable India 
to raise its annual oil output by a minimum of 
two million tonnes. 

Since the increasing of home oil produc¬ 
tion requires time, the Soviet Union fulfilled 
the request of the Indian Government and 
almost doubled (to 1,100,000 tonnes) its export 
of kerosene and diesel fuel to India, with the 
deliveries paid for, as before, in rupees. 

The energy crisis is being felt very sharply 
in India, but the ways of overcoming it are 
already clear : the rapid extension of explora¬ 
tion work, increase of oil production, the 
establishment of direct contacts with the oil- 
producing nations ; broader use of coal and 
other types of natural fuel. All these measures 
are called upon to help India prevent crisis 
situations in the future and provide the grow¬ 
ing national economy with a reliable fuel 
base. 
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Main FsAtiires of Tndo-BrltUh Economic 
RolaHons 

IndO'British economir relatione (ormed 
one of the major themes which the British 
High Commisiioner in India, Sir Michael 
Walker, discussed in the course of two speech* 
cs he delivered in New Delhi last month. 

The Foreign Affairs Association of India 
and the Rotary Club of Delhi Soutli were the 
two fora at which the High Commissioner 
delivered his speeches. 

Mutual importance 

Outlining the dimensions of the economic 
relationship, Sir Michael pointed out that 
last year Indian exports to Britain came to 
&s. 2S2 erores. British exports to India 
came to Rt. 250 erores. In the same year the 
British Government made available to the 
Indian Government iatercst*free loans totall* 
ing Rs. 138.5 erores. “These”, said Sir Michael 
“are large sums which underline the mutual 
importance of our economic relationship.” 

The High Commissioner drew particular 
attention to a few areas where economic 
collaboration between India and Britain has 
been very close, and in this connection referr¬ 
ed to the financial assistance Britain has been 
giving to India for many years. 

This financial aid, Sir Michael said, has 
been running at a substantial rate for a long 
time, but over the years, it has been steadily 
ittcreasing both in quantity and also quality. 
“In quanUtative terms, we are now the largest 


of all the bilateral donors of aid to India. 
Furthermore, not only are wc the largest 
donor in gross terms, but —and this fact does 
not always seem to be recognised—we are 
careful to ensure that the greater part of our 
aid represents a real transfer of resources and 
is not swallowed up by the repayment of 
interest on earlier loans.” 

Referring to the quality of British aid. 
Sir Michael said all British loans to India 
were now interest-free. They are repayable 
over 25 years and have a grace period of seven 
years during whiah no repayment has to be 
made. 

Free foreign exchange 

The way in which the British aid pro¬ 
gramme was administered had a number of 
procedural aspects which the Government of 
India found of particular value. “These 
include the fact that a great deal of our aid is 
immediately dispersable and does not have to 
wait for long-term projects to mature. Also, 
a worthwhile proportion of our aid is in the 
form of free foreign exchange.” 

Speaking of Indo>British trade, Sir Michael 
said that before Britain joined the European 
Common Market, a lot of anxiety was expre¬ 
ssed about the likely impact of Britain’s 
membership on trade with Britain. “The 
British Government gave full weight to these 
anxieties and in negotiating the terms of 
Britain’s entry made it quite plain to our 
future European partners that an integral part 
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ot' our negotiating requirements was fair 
treatment for and protection of the legitimate 
interests of India and other Commonwealth 
countries”. 

The outcome, Sir Michael added, was the 
Declaration of Intent in which the Common 
Market countries pledged themselves to stren¬ 
gthen and expand their trade with Asian 
Commonwealth countries. From this followed 
the Commercial Co-operation Agreement 
between India and the E. E. C. This 
agreement, Sir Michael observed, had not 
only opened the door for an effective dialogue 
between the Community and India but had 
also served as a model for the Community’s 
relations with other countries. 

Continuing, Sir Michael said it was too 
; arly to judge the impact of Britain’s member- 
hip of the EEC on India’s trade. However, 
he pointed out that in 1973-74, the year 
Britain joined the EEC, India’s exports to 
Ikitain increased by over 25 per cent, (from 
about Rs. 170 crores in 1070-71 to 1972-73). 
India’s exports to the rest of the EEC have 
increased from about Rs. 100 crorcs in 1972- 
73—in percentaga terms, 130 per cent. India’s 
exports to the Nine as a percentage of her 
total exports have increased from 18 per cent, 
in 1970-71 to 24 per cent, in 1973-74. • 

Sir Michael said that the British Govern¬ 
ment was presently engaged in an attempt to 
introduce some improvements in Community 
arrangements as they affected Britain directly. 
But given a receptive response from her 
European partners, this would not be at the 
expense of her commitment to the Community, 
he added. 

(mprovements sought 

At the same time, Sir Michael went on, the 
British Government was seeking to improve 
Community aid and trade relationship with 
other Commonwealth countries and specihcally 
the Asian Commonwealth members. In this 
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connection. Sir Michael recalled a recent 
speech of Britain’s Minister of Overseas 
Development, Mrs. Juditli Hart, setting out 
the objectives towards which Britain was 
working. 

T hough he said that the proposals for 
bringing about improvements in Community 
Policies might not all be accepted, he had no 
doubt that progress would be made as a result 
of Britain’s persistence and of her Community 
partners’ readiness to make progress. 

“And I think we shall see, as time goes by, 
that the importance for cadi partner c;f Indo- 
British economic relationsliip will continue to 
grow. Certainly it is our aim that it should, 
and I hope we .shall inrreasingly he able to 
demonstrate that in yo’.ir iclaticn^hip with 
Europe a British friend at tourf is a wurth* 
while asset.” 

Government participation in undersea oil search 
\ British National Oil Corporation is 
proposed, to handle increased (Government 
participation in the exploration and develop¬ 
ment ol oil reserves under the seas round 
Britain. 

With North Sea oil production now pre¬ 
dicted to reach J50ra tons a year or more 
throughout the 1980s, the (Government says its 
objective-is to secure a fairer share of profits 
for the nation while giving oil companies a 
suitable return on their capital. 

BNOC would also build up an “expert” 
supervisory stalf to help in development, 
exploration and exploitation of the British 
sector of the Continental Shelf. (Economic 
Record) 

Sirhiik Thought and Its Reflection in Policies 

Kang Man-gil writes in Korea journal on 
the above subject and we are reproducing 
excerpts from it in order to present the main 
points of the article to our readers : 

The meaning of the Sirhak (Practical 
Learning) thought which developed in the 
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latter half of the Yi dynasty has been analyzed 
from various angles, and the essence of its 
reform movement has been interpreted in 
various ways. This writer holds the view that 
the most sublime and purest objective of 
Sirhak thought did not represent the interests 
of the ruling class, but was an ideal pursued 
by a group of scholars who sided with the 
ruled ; all reform measures proposed by the 
scholars who founded and developed the 
Practical Learning school were basically 
aimed at defending the rights and interests of 
the masses. 

As we know, some scholars who were 
regarded as belonging to the Sirhak school 
held considerably high government positions, 
while some other Sirhak scholars confined 
themselves to the countryside with farmers, 
taking no public posts in spite of their erudite 
scholarship and excellent statesmanship. In 
either case, alT the Sirhak scholars had one 
common point in that, allying themselves with 
the commoners, they developed theories and 
measures to promote their welfare, and in 
this respect can be distinguished from con¬ 
temporary intellectuals or thinkers who were 
not called Sirhak scholars. 

The period in which they lived saw the 
agony of two severe foreign invasions—the 
Japanese and Manchurian incursions—and 
witnessed the structural dilemma inherent in 
the traditional society expose itself all at 
once. While the peasantry made painstaking 
efforts to rehabtlitate the devastations of the 
foreign invasions, the ruling class monopolized 
all wealth as a result of excessive exploitation 
on various pretexts, although helplessly 
bogged down in the quagmire of partisan 
feuding. 

The basic posture held by the Sirhak 
scholars, intellectuals who professed alliance 
with the common masses, was to defend the 
interests of the ruled masses by checking the 


tyranny of the ruling class, which accounted 
for only a small minority. They also held the 
position that to do so would enrich and 
strengthen the nation as a whole. It was in¬ 
evitable that the reform measures they advo¬ 
cated were contrary to the interests of the 
ruling class. 

It is more proper to say that their reform 
measures were fundamentally based on the 
opinions and wishes of intellectuals and the 
general public, who were conscientious and 
faithful to the mission required by their times, 
than to say that they were reflections of the 
progressive thought harbored by several 
brilliant scholars. Their pressure on the 
necessity of pntting their ideas into practice 
was felt very keenly. 

As the reform measures proposed by the 
Sirhak scholars were a crystallization of urgent 
and rational demands from the ruled as a 
whole, the policy-makers found it inevitable 
to adopt them to some extent, although they 
originally ran counter to vested interests. 
However, the adoption was limited to the 
extent where it might not jeopardize the 
privileges enjoyed by the ruling class ; and so 
their practical efficacy had to remain within 
that limit. 

It seems difficult to assess exactly to what 
extent their reform proposal was rejected, 
and to what extent it was accepted, by the 
ruling class. However, it is possible for us to 
summarize their reform measures, based on 
the premise that they represented the interests 
of the ruled masses, into several concrete 
questions. It is also possible to evaluate 
another meaning of Sirhak thought by ex- 
aihining how each of the above questions was 
dealt with by the policy-makers. 

Their proposals included land reform, 
military duty reform, and serfdom reform, 
which clearly show the degree of acceptance or 
rejection. Of the three, the land reform wm 
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rejected en'tirely, the military duty reform was 
put into effect in a partial manner, ahd the 
serfdom reform was accepted in compromise 
form. 

Land was, needless to say, the core of all 
economic problems in that period, and land 
reform was the most important subject of 
research among Practical Learning scholars. 

By the 17th century most land had come 
to be monopolized by an extremely small 
number of wealthy ruling class members—so 
much so that Yi Ik, a great Sirhak scholar, 
lamented that “while the land owned by the 
rich covers field after field, that owned by the 
poor has dwindled to so little that one can 
hardly bore a hole with a gimlet on it; the 
rich become richer and the poor poorer.” The 
situation made Pak Chi-won, another promi¬ 
nent scholar of the Practical Learning school, 
lament : ‘‘Patriots are grieved now as in the 
past by the monopolistic possession of land by 
the wealth.” 

11 was Yu Hyong-won (1622-73) among the 
Sirhak scholars who first proposed a concrete 
reform measure with the realization that the 
irrationality in land Q^netship was one of the 
major causes which brought impoverishment 
to farm life. His proposal was called 
Kongjonnon (public land theory). 

Yu’s theory was similar to Kwajonbop in 
that it proposed state ownership of all land, 
and its distribution among government offices, 
members of the royalty, and officials in fixed 
acreage ; but there was a great difference 
between the two, as Yu advocated elimination 
of all factors that contributed to inheritance of 
land thus distributed and inclusion of not only 
farmers but even serfs and persons engaged in 
commerce and industry among beneficiaries of 
the distribution. 

He set the limit that the land to be given 
to a government official should be from six 
to 12 kyong (one kyong is approximately 2.45 


acres), the acreage of land for a yangban still 
in the stage of learning being two kyong at 
least, while allocating only one kyong to a 
farmer or a serf who actually tilled land, and 
a mere half kyong to one engaged in commerce 
or industry—a great disparity between nobility 
and commoners in the amount of land. The 
discrimination may have been caused by 
restrictions of the time and the caste system. 
Be that as it may, Yu’s Kongjonnon can be 
considered progressive when compared with 
Kwajonbop, for it proposed institutional 
guarantees of land for farmers. The progress, 
we may conclude, was a result of evolution 
during the two centuries since the government 
land policy was first adopted and enforced. 

The principle advocated by Yu Hyong-won 
that land should not be monopolized by a 
limited number in large quantities, but 
farmers should be institutionally guaranteed 
possession of land, was inherited by such 
Sirhak scholars as Yi Ik and Pak Chi-won, 
giving birih to Kyunjonnon (uniform land 
theory) and Hanjonbop (limited land rule), 
respectively. 

In brief, the land reform was the core of all 
problems for the Sirhak scholars who spoke 
for the rights and interests of the common 
masses in academic circles of the latter-day 
Yi dynasty, which on the verge of the collapse 
of traditional society. We view that com¬ 
promising and gradual steps as advocated in 
Kongjonnon, Kyunjonnon, and Hanjonbop deve¬ 
loped into such a revolutionary proposal as 
Yojon-non. It was only too evident that 
Chong's revolutionary idea was not accepted 
by the ruling class, for a revolutionary theory 
is, after all, strange to those who stick to a 
non-revolutionary method. 

Theories for military service reform a"!- 
vanced by the Sirhak scholars resolved into the 
request for abolition of the system of levying 
“military cloth”. The military system of th< 
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Yi dynasty was generally based on universal 
I conscription imposed upon commoners from 
16 to 60 years of age. The conscription duty 
was fulfilled cither by actually serving in the 
army or by paying “military cloth". But the 
economic superiority of those on whom the 
cloth tax was imposed »s a substitute for 
military duty brought inconsistency to the Yi 
dynasty military system from the start. 

Their economic ability was not taken into 
consideration in organi/.!ng the sp'^nsors, 
namely, those who were r'quired to pay the 
military cloth ; henre (he spor.sors could, in 
most cases, hardly make their own living, let 
alone provide fir.ancial contributions to the 
maintenance of froors in aefive service. As 
commoners were denied possession of land, 
the tax in kind for the military was imposed 
on them in utter disregard of their economic 
basis. 

This being the situation, it was nearly 
inevitable that an increasing number of 
soldiers on the active list deserted from 
military ^erv ce because they were not ade- 
quatelv .uippoitcd in logistics and, instead, 
ih e pract re of serving for another became 
prevail nl, entailing a decline in the number of 
sold ers on active service and weakening the 
militaiy strength of the nation. After the 
enforcement of the military cloth system in 
the l6th ccniury, only those who were too 
poor to submit the required amount of cloth— 
two bundles p‘r person—served in the mili¬ 
tary. As the government encouraged the 
payment of military cloth more than actual 
service in the armed forces, the nation’s mili¬ 
tary power was, in reality, reduced to nil. 

The govrinment should have adopted the 
mercenary system in place of universal con¬ 
scription with the income accruing from the 
payment of military cloth. Nevertheless, the 
revenue was spent for general expenditures ; 
and there was a brief period of vacuum be* 


tween the universal conscription and its ulti¬ 
mate replacement by the mercenary system. It 
was in that period that the Japanese invasion 
hit the nation. 

Created during the Japanese invasion was 
Hullyon Togam (Army Training Command) 
which can be considered as a camp for hired 
troops ; armaments were strengthened conti¬ 
nuously thereafter. The fact that military 
preparedness was strengthened and the num¬ 
ber of soldiers in active service increased 
meant a corresponding increase in military 
expenditures. In view of its financial structure, 
the Yi dynasty government had to rely entirely 
on the commoners on whom the cloth tax 
was imposed. Their burden became heavier, 
giving rise to many evil practices. 

The history of slaves was as old as the 
private property system, and the caste system 
which developed in the historic age ; we can 
find traces showing that slaves existed already 
in the society of Ko Choson (Old Korea). 
The slave system expanded further, especially 
in the Three Kingdoms period when war« 
were frequent. 

Sources of supply for male and female 
slaves were abundant during that period 
because the Three Kingdoms frequently waged 
wars of conquest against each other, so it 
seems that the ancient states did not feel it 
necessary to institutionalize the transmission 
of the status of slavery by heredity. As the 
supply of first-generation slaves became less 
smooth in the Unified Silla period and in the 
early part of the Koryo kingdom, the succe¬ 
ssion to slave status by heredity seems to 
have been institutionalized as part of property. 

According to historical record, the law ol 
following the maternal status was enacted for 
the humble in 1039 (fifth year of Koryo King 
Cbomgjong’s reign) ; but, in fact, it was pro¬ 
vided in the pertinent law that anybody whose 
father or mother was a slave should automatic 
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eally be a slave. The law stipulating ii)heri> 
tance of slave status was necessitated by the 
rising densand for slaves by the ruling class 
who needed slave labor. 

Slaves of both sexes were treated inhu¬ 
manely, no better than cittlc ; a female slave 
whose ability to produce was rated higher 
than a male slave could be sold like a cow at 
a higher price. In the latter part of the 10th 
century, for instance, a male slave between 
the ages of 15 and 60 was sold for 100 bundles 
of cloth, while a female slave older than 15 
and younger than 50 was priced at 120 bun¬ 
dles. 

In the Yi dynasty, a boy fathered by a 
yangban and mothered by a slave was enlisted 
in the reserve army, and thus liberated from 
slave status. However, most slaves were treated 
inhumanely as before. In the early part of the 
Yi dynasty, a slave was sold or bought at a 
price of 150 bundles of cloth, whereas a horse 
was priced at 400 to 3C0 bundles. 

As slaves not only provided the wealthy 
with labor, but constituted part of their 
properties, measures were taken to increase 
the population of staves continuously by apply¬ 
ing the law of following the mother’s or the 
lather’s status in case they were slaves and 
forcing ordinary farmers into slavery. As it 
was proposed early in the l5th century to 
limit to 150 the maximum permissible number 
of slaves a family could possess, Pyon Kyc- 
‘yang, a ranking courtier, counterproposed 


that the limit be raised to 200 because 150 
slaves were too few, revealing that he himself 
possessed 200 slaves. 

While the yangban who held the reins of 
government made ciTorts to increase the 
number of their slaves by blocking any route 
leading to their ultimate liberation, Sirhak 
scholars expressed deep human sympathy 
with the slave class. It is said that Yu Hyong- 
won used to reprimand his children sternly 
when they were found to have treated their 
slaves with arrogance by instructing them that 
even slaves were humans and should not be 
subject to abuse. Yi Ik, with boundless 
sympathy for his dead slave, composed a 
memorial address and consoled his soul. On 
the basis of their deep understanding of and 
sympathy with the slave class, the Sirhak 
scholars devised nteans ol liberating slaves, 
and eventually arrived at the notion that the 
slave system itself sli juld be abolished. Their 
stance aiose from their original principle that 
the intf-rcsts of the ruled class should be 
protected. 

The Sirhak juopusals for reform of the slave 
system ge.nrjally hud four concrete aspects and 
developed thiough four stages. The first was 
a proposal for fundamental reform, recommen¬ 
ding the abolition of the slave system itself. 
The second was a proposal advocating the 
abolition only of the practice of determining 
the slave’s statin by heredity. The third was 
a proposal to enal.>ic a child to follow only its 
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mother *!> status, The fourth proposal was 
aimed at reducing the amount of labor the 
slaves were required to contribute. 

The Sirhak scholars who had deep sym-’ 
pathy wiih slaves for their subhuman life 
believed, like Yu Hyong-won, who said that 
“the slave system should be abolished at any 
cost,” that the fundamental solution could be 
found only in the abolishment of the system 
itself. In case the slave system was abolished, 
they asserted, the slaves would have to be 
replaced with laborers working for wages. 
The proposal to abolish the slave system with 
employment of wage laborers could never be 
effected in view of socio>economic conditions 
of that period, nor could it attract any favor¬ 
able response from the ruling class. 

Knowing that the slave system could never 
be abolished immediately, the Sirhak scholars 
concentrated their research on ‘ the proposal 


that the system of hereditary succession to 
slave status should be abolished. Yu Hyong- 
won pointed out: “In the ancient Chinese 
code of civility, even those who became slaves 
as a consequence of their crimes were rehabi¬ 
litated as commoners after they were pardoned 
three times. Even though they remained 
slaves until their death, their children were 
not required to succeed to their parents’ status, 
because it was observed as the principle not to 
blame children for a crime committed by their 
parents. Our law concerning slavery, how¬ 
ever, binds slaves eternally until the one 
hundredth generation, whether they were 
convicted of a crime or not.” Yi Ik also 
criticized the slave system by saying ; “The 
slave law of our country is unprecedented 
throughout the world. Once one falls into 
the trap of slavery, the suffering lasts until 
one’s one hundredth generation offspring.” 




MEASURES TO CONTROL INFLATION 


Prpf. OANGADHAR CADGIL 
( Abridged by Ed. M. R. ) 


It is said that so long as prices rise by 
' in p.c. or less annually it is a cause for worry 
ni < not serious worry. Arise of lO p.c. to 
15 p.c. is a cause for serious worry ; and a 
‘ iHC above 15 p.c. is a cause Mr alarm. Our 
prices increased by over 28 p.c. in the course 
last year. This means that all the alarm 
n should be ringing. 

Inflation in this country is a complex 
phenomenon. However, basically it stems 
Worn the following factors. One of them is a 
cry rapid increase in money supply which was 
(>f the order of 14.2 p.c. in 1973-74. Secondly, 
liiere has been stagnation in both industrial 
and agricultural production. Thirdly, the 
inefficient operation of our system of transport 
and distribution of essential commodities in 
”^^ular has added to the severity of shor- 
The compS!?.- •“’"ding end .peculation 

. field of pamting;"ai"« 
al.av. born in the = f have Intensified the 
shortages u... rices spiralling upwards. 

I'iftb, the inflationary tendencies in world 
markets have accentuated the inflationary 
pressures. Finally, the oil crisis, the stoppage 
of food imports under P. L. 480 and reduction 
in net foreign aid have made it extremely 
. difficult for us to obtain essential imports. 

Demonetisation would reduce all prices 
sharply and also strike a blow at black money. 


However, the reduction in prices will be 
mechanical and wages will fall proportiona¬ 
tely to prices. Thus it will not remedy the 
inequities in distribution of incomes which 
have resulted from the inflationary spirsl. 
Its impact on black money may not be as 
harsh as one imagines. Black money may 
escape through the demonetisation dragnet, 
through various crevices and loopholes. For 
example, farmers who are by and large exempt 
from income-tax could provide a loophole for 
black money to get converted into white 
money. Moreover, demonetisation may not 
eliminate the scarcity psychology. 

Semibombla will be a relatively better 
scheme in certain respects. It will reduce 
prices not only absolutely but also relatively 
to wages at least in the organised sector. It 
could be cfTcctive to some degree in getting 
hold of black money. Thirdly, it would be 
more effective in counteracting the scarcity 
psychology. 

Semibombla, however, is a surgical opera¬ 
tion aimed at stocks of money. It would, 
therefore, affect inequitably different holders 
of money and force even sound parties to sell 
at a lost or even to go into liquidation. It 
would have a very disturbing effect on long 
term contractual obligations and inflict 
undeserved losses on the buyers. It would 
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turbance in the short period. 

A scheme of compulsory savings would be 
inevitably related to incomes and will, there¬ 
fore, affect all persons and business firms on 
an equitable and predictable basis. It would 
gradually squeeze purchasing power out of the 
economy. Thus theic wc'uld be gradual and 
orderly process of reduction in prices and the 
maladjustments and undeserved losses likely 
to result from Semibombla would be avoided. 
Unlike demonetisation, it w'ould ieduce prices 
relatively to wages and ihiss to a degree coun¬ 
teract the inequities leaiilting from inilation. 

A credit squeeze could be an additional 
weapon which along with a compulsory savings 
scheme could reduce the sprending in the 
economy. A credit squeeze, however, has to 
be more carefully thought out .and effectively 
implemented than tite one carried out by the 


any case, excessively high interest rates are not 
necessary for making a credit squeeze effective. 

Moreover, no monetary measures can 
succeed unless the Union and State Govern¬ 
ments are prepared to observe strict fiscal 
discipline and eschew deficit financing. It 
would be a good idea to impose a statutory 
ceiling of 5 p.c. on the annual increase in 
money supply. 

While monetary measures are the only ones 
that can be effectively taken immediately, 
there is scope for increasing production and 
available supply of essential commodities. 

A more ellicienl management of our rail¬ 
ways, coal mines, power houses and steel mills 
could bring a significant improvement in 
production even within a period of six to nine 
months. In fact, there is considerable scope 
for increasing production all round through 
more efficient management. (Circulated by the 
Forum of Free Enterprise) 


€liai>iisiiib Devi Literary Competition 

A v/cl! wisher of the Modern Review has sent to us 
the necessary amounts for the following awards to be given 
to selected authors of the following literary compositions 
for publication in the Modern Review. The Editor’s deci¬ 
sions regarding the merit of particular compositions will be 
final and absolute. The last date for putting in the contri¬ 
butions will be February 15, 1975 and the results will J 
published in the Modern Review of March or Apn^ 

The compositions must be in prose and should be 
on subjects of the writers’ choice. They must be original 
and unpublished. The prizes will be as follows. 

Five First Prizes of Rs, 150/- each 
Five Second Prizes of Rs, lOO/- each 
Five Third Prices of Rs. 50/- each 

Editor The Modern Review 
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NOTES 


Misuse of Imagination 

Human imagination is a powerful instru« 
ment of li(nitle<s creative ability. With the 
hcl^ of this mental instrument man can achieve 
wonders in the held of art, literature, the 
crafts and the s iences. Imagination enables 
men to think out what could happen, what 
should be the best possible solution to all sorts 
of problems and how apparently contradictory 
factors could be synthesized. Inventions in the 
held of science, like in the practical use of 
electricity in lighting, heating and operating 
machinery, the use of radio waves in trans¬ 
mitting sound over long distances, putting 
nuclear power to generation of electricity and 
a long list of other inventions testify to the 
ability that human imagination has to seive 
the cause of scientific and cultural progress. 
The composition of great wot ks of ait in the 
field of painting, sculpture and the crafts are 
al srays born in the imagination of the artists, 
who after forming a mental image of what 
they Were going to paint or model give 
material shape and expression to (he product 
of their imagination in line, colour, marble or 
clay. Great musical or literary compositions 
are also born in man’s imagination first before 
they are given expression in sound or words. 
Human civilisation has thus progressed by 
using man’s inu^ination as a vehicle of evolu¬ 


tionary advancement in all fields of life. 
Without imagination men cou'd never have 
made any progress in architecture, town 
planning, water supply, drainage, military, 
science, medicine, education, designs in 
metal and wood ; nor created new patterns in 
Textiles, objects of art or anything aestheti¬ 
cally worthy whatsoever. Development of 
intellectual ideas through the exercise of 
speculative thought and imagination therefore 
has been the greatest instruments of progress 
in this world. Yet one has to admit that the 
same imagination on certain occasions and in 
different circum'tances has acted in a manner 
that has brought about degradation and decline 
in the sphere of culture and civilisation. 
Imagination has developed) pathological 
tendencies and assumed shapes signifying 
decadence, aesthetic disintigration and the 
downfall of civilisation. During such periods 
when imagination seeks out the worst ima¬ 
gery of the diseased outlook of humanity 
everything, points to a gross acsihettc im¬ 
balance and nothing appears intellectually 
healthy and free from blemish. The arts and 
crafts, literature and music, architecture and 
the lay out. of cities ; all suffer from the evil 
forces generated by man’s diseased outlook. 
CiCAtive thought begins to restrict itself to the 
creation of absurdities, impossibilities and 
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basic contradictions. The rhythm of life 
changes to a death rattle and the gasps for 
breath of a dying man. Heroic adventurous¬ 
ness yields place to hateful criminality, 
roothcrlincss to infanticidal reactions of a 
filthy minded witch and warriors to assassins. 
The same imagination that carved out the 
glorious statuary ol Praxiteles and Phidias now 
finds plcasiiic in turning out hideous caiica- 
turcs of a meaningless leperous vatiety. All 
values go into the melting pot. Moral values, 
social values or any other values that the 
ancestors niight h vc thought of. Nothing is 
Wrong, but that docs not mean that anything 
is right, How can anything be right when 
wrongs donot exist ? In lact there are only 
circumstances, condition.^, settings and things 
go on or they donot as may happen. A lellow 
who lives by making his pet inookics dance 
cn pavements for the entertainment of 
juveniles, and seiiiles too, has been known to 
be a teacher of Yttg'c excrcise.s, which pro¬ 
fession he carried on when itie inoukics took a 
day off. There is a poet aiho sells that on the 
Chouiirgce and a palmist with a false beard 
who dresses up as a Kithak dancer at times. 
No attiactivc impossibilities like the story of 
Cinderella or the mythological talc of Bchula. 
N ) ten headed demon Havana nor Hanuman 
springing from the Himalayas to Ceylon with 
mount Gandhamadana on his shoulder. 
Pettily insigniticaut incidents of disgusting 
•ordidness on the otherhand crowd the pages 
oi the so-called iiiodcrn journals, the products 
ot some writers* imigmation whose inmds 
speciaiucd in examining diainj aud dust¬ 
bins. 

Arab liraeli War 

The last AiaL-Pracli clash made one thing 
very clear and it was that in wartare nounrig 
should be taken iur xfitnltd by any of the 
panics cmiceincd. During ttic six days war the 
Israeli' delcated ilie Arabs in a luaiincr which 
WAS «ticny dij^racclul lur the Egyptians aud 


the Arabs. They were just no match for the 
Israelis. After that defeat of the anti-Israeli 
forces by the Jews the people of Israel deve¬ 
loped a mental outlook which taught them to 
consider the Arab fighting ability as more or 
less non-existent. The Arabs, thought the 

Israelis, were incapable of handling modern 
weapons and to stand up against the 

mechanised attacks launched by the Israelis. 
So that after that six days war the Israelis 
organised their defences in a manner which 
fully displayed their contempt for the fi hting 
potential of the Egyptians and the Arabs of 
Syria, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and other Arab 
countries. The Egyptians and the. Arabs in 
general had understood that their primitive 
methods of Title shouting and bayonet thrusting 
warfaie Will never succeed against the bombs 
and machine guns of Israel’s low Hying air¬ 
craft, nor against the fleets of modern tanks 
that the Israelis would unleash on their out 
dated armour and foot soldicif. The Egyptians 
and the Syrians had therefore been acquiring 

and practising with modern tanks and guided 
imssiles, and they had bren receiving 

commando training too. Just before the 
Egyptians and Syrians launched their attack 
on the Uracil deicnees on the Jewish day of 
rest, Yom Ktppur, they had 4J0 tanks and 
1500 planes at their disposal and the I>raeli 
defences were utterly inadequate to hold 
back the one million solditrs that followed all 
those tanks and planes, to say nothing of the 
guided missiles that the Russians supplied 
them with for knocking out the Irraeli fighten 
that held hither to been invincible as lar as 
Arab weapons could do any thing to them. 
Tocse missiles helped the At abs to an extent 
that was unthinkable upto that lime. The 
l.'raelis, with ihiir limited number of soldiers, 
tanks and planes, no doubt lought back 
valiantly and destroyed numemus Aiab tanks 
and planes, as well as developed the ability to 
avoid hits by the Rojiian made musiles ; but 
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the Arabs were insirfe Israel by then and the 
people of Tel-Aviv could hear the dull sound 
of bursting bombs sitting in what the conside- 
rc'l to be their sa'e homes. In the first week 
of the battle nearly a thousand brave Israeli 
soldiers and ar:iator« had given their lives to 
stem the oncoming rush of Arab soldiers and 
armour. By the time the cease fire was 
announced more than 2003 Israelis had died 
and thousands were wounded. For a small 
country it was a major incident of mounting 
war casualties. The cease fire canne at a time 
when the Israelis had reccveied from the 
initial shock of an attack by Arab soldiers who 
bad developed much greater fighting ability 
than anyone ever thought they were capable 
1 heir tanks and p'ancs too were much 
more tffc^ctive in their ofTcnsivc than the 
Israelis ever considered they could be under 
any circumstance*. The complacency that 
develops in a nation that wins an easy victory 
against its enemy is always dangerous and it 
very nearly put Israel in a position of grave 
national calamity. It was a lesson that the 
Je "s learnt at great cost and perhaps learnt 
at a time and in a manner which were essen¬ 
tial for the survival of the state of Israel. If 
the Israelis lost, let us say, 5000 men and 
women by death or serious incapacitation 
this loss was very high compared to the total 
population of Israel. If India were attacked 
similarly by her enemies the losses India might 
suffer could run into hundreds of thousands. 
Indian people think that one of her enemies 
cannot engage in mechanised warfare with the 
same efficiency as India can and they also 
think of Indian air force men as much superior 
to enemy air man. But efficiency can be 
developed as has been proved by the Egyptian 
and Syrian fighter pilots. So that India 
should not be complacent about the superio* 
rity of her air might. If India has better 
planes and better pilots and gunners she 


should closely watch developments In enemy 
countries and take such action as would help 
her to maintain that superiority in an uninu 
paired manner. It may be true that India's 
mountain divisions are very well equipped 
and highly trained and can hold back any 
attacks that her other probable enemy may 
launch against India. But that enemy is much 
more powerful and progressive than the first 
one referred to above. This second probable 
enemy also has stock piles of nuclear weapons. 
India has not so far developed such weapons 
though she has the technical know bow and 
the industrial background necessary fer such 
developments.' Vvhether India wou’d be in a 
safer position miiirariiy if she went nuclear 
fully rather than by continuing to be depen¬ 
dent on conventional weapons for her defence, 
i« a question which should be considered care¬ 
fully at proper level and India’s ultimate 
military policy decided ther after. 

Theory and Practice in Communism 

"When Karl Marx expounded ihe principles 
of communism in the nineteenth century the 
world was d>fr*rent and economic possibilities 
were not anything like what they became after 
the first world war. hfa'x approached his 
subject From ilie intellectual speculative angle. 
His logic guided him correctly in a philosophi¬ 
cally fixed direction without taking into 
account the hazards and obstacles that actual 
navigation of a large passenger carrying craft 
involves. When one U takirg a' compkxly 
designed and manned land vehicle or a craft 
which travels on water or by air one has to 
change course and regulate speed or clcvatii n 
in order to overcome difficulties created by 
circumstances v/hich arise, change, exist and 
develop as the carriage, boat or aeroplane 
proceeds. Marx analysed, weighed, balai ced 
and synchronised many theoretical factors 
which later day communist statesmen never 
had to contend with. These practical politi- 
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cJans were successful in handling live problems 
but many of them di 1 1 ot always talk sense, 
from a pure and clear cut communist point of 
view not were they al-vays consistent. They 
were entirely at a different intellectual level 
compared to Marx and Engels. Marx laid 
down the law for th'; millions who were there 
and would be thereafier but he never actually 
met them fare to free. lie also could not 
actually do anything to give a new shape to 

anything that arose and became rampant. 
The communist politicians of the post Marx 
era wielded vastly increased influence over 
very large bodies of party members and 
followers. When they became heads of 
palitical bodies they commanded even greater 
power over the states they rul'd. Intellectual 
shortcomings did not matter when great 
military forces acted as cominauded by these 
leaders. As a result deviations often took 
place from the abstract conceptions that 
dec'ded the origin of their state policies. 
Factions developed and theories lost their 
puri'v and logical correctness. Many top 
ranking romnnmist leaders accused one 
another in their own countries ; as well as in 
other countries of rnodif>ing Marxist princi- 
p’es in order to be able to arrange things in a 
manner that suited their own convenience. In 
fac» all communist states developed principles 
of state management and organisation of 

ccono'Tfic institutions which were not based on 
true Marxist d^ ctrincs. Russia and China fell 
out over the question of applying Marxist 
Leninist principles to matters rel jtcd tostatecrafu 
In a smaller way all countries with communist 
parties began to organise mutually incompati¬ 
ble groups with contradictory ideologies. 
These groups were often quite fanatical and 
vety aggressive too at times in their dealings 
with one another. They remind one of the 
fruds that developed between Catholics and 
Protestamt, Sbaivites and Vaishnavites, Sbias 


. and Sunnis and other warring religious 
factions. 

Political Murders then and now 

A shot rings out or a bomb bursts and 
some one is killed or wounded or, may be just 
m'ssed, and policemen rush around to 
appreberd the person or persons who attempt 
the killing. Political assassinat’ons were few 
and far between and the number of persons 
who were killed or injured by politically 
inspired pistol or bomb wielders were not 
many. There were mistakes too and the 
wrong people got killed at times. On occations 
the assassins entered court rooms, government 
offices and police stations to get at their 
victims. Race course stands, university 
convocations, official parades were not exempt 
either in those days. But the arsassins always 
had their marked men. They never went 
about kdling at random not caring who got 
killed or irjured. Mistakes, yes ; splinters or 
stray bullets hitting passers by or persons in 
the background, but no one ever exploded a 
time bomb in a crowded place, nor sent a 
parcel containing explosives to an office where 
whoiocver tried to open it would get the fatal 
blast. These new methods of terrorising un¬ 
known members of a race, passengers who use 
an airline, visitors who go to an aerodrome to 
see off friends or the general public of a 
particular country; are just what the 
Germans used to call * fearfulness’* (Schrekh- 
lichkeit or some such term signifying creation 
of a feeling of dread in everyone in general). 
The Irish probably retaliated to British acts of 
terrorism by sending letters to Britain which 
exploded or by placing bombs in all sorts of 
places where British people wou'd be most 
likely to be killed or injured by the explosions 
that would take place. But the Irish were 
entirely outclassed by the Arab terrorists who 
tried to sky-jack planes, shoot down and 
bomb out unknown persons in sports campt^ 
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waiting rooms fn aerodromes and all kinds of 
other places where people assemble in large 
numbers. Their main objectives were the 
Israeli pteople or their sympathisers; but they 
did not mind killing a dozen persons ; men, 
women or children, of French, Dutch or 
British origin, if they could kill one or two 
Israelis too in the course of the general pro¬ 
cess of slaughter. The Arabs also began sky¬ 
jacking passenger planes and taking the planes 
to some landing ground of their choice; 
keeping all passengers as hostages and deman¬ 
ding the release of Arab prisoners in the hands 
of this or that country with the threat that 
non>cnmp1iance with the demand would lead 
to blowing up of the planes with or without 
the hostages as suited the sky-jacker’s con¬ 
venience. Some powers gave way to their 
terroristic threats and released the Ar*b cri- 
mini^Is, while others did not and attacked the 
terrorists which they had to do at the risk of 
getting the hostages killed. The Israelis have 
been particularly tough and have shot down 
many terrorists who in their turn have killed 
manv Israelis, school girls included. Israelis 
attatk bark on principle and the people of 
Israel do not expect that their government 
will surrender to the terroristic blackmail of 
the Arabs. This certainty that they will also 
die if they take Israeli hostages and try to gain 
anything by threatening to kill the hostages, 
has made sky-jacking of Israeli planes very 
unpopular with the Arab deperados. No 
Arabs have latterly played this game of terro¬ 
rism where Israelis have been concerned. The 
Israelis always send troops to attack the so- 
called Arab commandos and they take it for 
granted that this counter challenge will have 
to be at the risk of tne hostages lives. While 
the courage of the Israelis is cc'mmendable, 
one has to admit that the Arab guerrilas also 
had a case. The occupation of large tracts of 
Arab territory to create a homeland for the 


Jews was a bad enough provocation to turn 
any community of freedom lovmg men into 
desperate characters. It is a war of existence 
for the Arabs concerned. It is also a war of 
existence for the Jews. The homeland for the 
Jews was not however the creation of the Jews. 
The European politicians, backed by the 
Americans were at the root of th's idea. The 
greatest supporters of the idea were the 
British. The Jews have been made to play an 
unjust part in an evil game of Euro*American 
statecraft. The Arabs are the victims of that 
unfair and unjust game of making and break¬ 
ing homes indulged in by the relf seeking 
Western powers so ruthlessly for their own 
convenience.' They wanted the Jews to go 
aw*y from their hemes in the Wes’ern coun¬ 
tries and to develop a Jewish state in Asia, 
where they origini>]ly lived about two thou¬ 
sand years ago ! A strange logic pervaded 
Western thought after the end of the first 
world war which led to the birth of a stranger 
idea—the creation of a Jewish state in Asia. 
The second World War and Hitlers bestiality 
developed the idea further. The natural 
complrxities which arose out of the idea came 
a little la^er and unleashed forces that were 
sure to become active in any case. We are 
now experiencing these after effects. 

Indian Music 

Indian music was little known or under¬ 
stood in Western Coiiutries when Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet £. Cousins, D.Mus. wrote an illuminating 
article on India’s Gift of song in Shomaa in 
October 1910. This article was reproduced in 
The Aryan Path in September 1973 and we are 
giving some excepts from it in order to 
acquaint our readers with what a highly 
qualified student of music thought about the 
treasure house of Indian Music more than fifty 
years ago. Today after a great deal of ex* 
change of musical ideas between Indian and 
Wcitero musicUuu, much of what Mrs. Gouiini 
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wrote th<'n remains true. The west has now 
got into this great store of musical wealth that 
Irdia possesses ; hut little has as ^et been 
arhifvffl to make proper and fu'ler u‘c of the 
contents of this wordcifiil collection ot gems of 
melody and rhyth;n. The following arc the 
excerpts:— 

How little the wide world knows of India 
the music! in ! How seldom are its musical 
treasures and its musical acromplishmenfs the 
subject of art criticisn*, so freely poured out in 
praise and comparative study of its architec¬ 
ture, its sculpture, its painting and )ts 
litetature ! The >old of Golconda, the jewels 
of Maharaias, the muslins of Dacca, the brass 
of Banaras, the shawls of Kashmir, the sdks of 
Surat, the cave paintings of Ajanta, the sculp¬ 
ture of Elephanta, the glory of the Taj Mahal, 
the feats of fakirs, the sacred lore of Sanskrit, 
the fecundity of its philosophies, have all been 
bruited abroad in 1 he earth, but its gift of 
long remains unoffered, unknown and unsung 
outside India’s own confines. 

Vet none of its arts is more perfect, more 
loved, more widespread, more interwoven 
with its life, than is its mus c. The Vedas are 
the oldest literature in the world, and one of 
them, the Samaveda, is entirely devoted to an 
exposition of inu<-ic. Indian music is a pure 
product of the Eastern tropics ; it is the deve¬ 
lopment of centuries of devoted study and 

practice ; it is the root stock of all subsequent 
music. 

The love of propaganda is not a characte¬ 
ristic of India. No nation ever knew less or 
cared less for the art of iclf-advertisement. 
One regrets that when it has, through pre¬ 
ssure, recently taken to the limelight, it is to 
display its grievances and its weaknesses ; that 
it comes as a suppliant, and not rather as a 
proud possessor of the treasures of its own 
culture, offering to share them with a world 
seeking for fresh inspiration. But the barriers 


of exclusiveness, of narrow-visioned hoarding 
of knowledge, musical or otherwise, have been 
broken down by the Time-spirit. Art, as well 
as politics, has to become democratized and 
internationalized. The printing press demands 
its meal of mu«ic as well as of poetry, both 
formerly oral arts ; the phonograph, the 
gramophone, and wireless telephony (most 
recent of inventions) have their own musical 
script of vibrations that will not be denied ; 
at d finally the improved methods of speedy 
travel that will telescope dtstances and bring 
about a rapidly increasing interchange of 
knowledge—all will share in disseminating 
“from China to Peru’’ the hitherto secret 
science of Indian music. 

Music in India is a science, an art, and a 
religion. One often hears in India the phrase 
“scientific music, ’ and a' first it sounds para¬ 
doxical to bracket cold-blooded science with 
emotional expression ; yet a study of the sys¬ 
tem from which arc created its krits, ragams, 
etc., reveals it as basically mathematical, 
louical, and scientific, leaving no room for 
human weaknesses or predilections, as it ruth¬ 
lessly formulates its sound material from pre- 
mutations and combinations of the twelve 
twarams ( semitones ), and its rhythmic 
material into Jatis and talas (time signatures). 
Each resultant melakarta (scale), and its deri¬ 
vatives in limited form or melody mould, has 
been experimented with, classified, earned in a 
way that would excite the admiration [ of 
even a super-scientific German, Where this 
science has dealt with substance and sequence 
in melody, it has been thorough, and has an 
immense store of knowledge to present to the 
world. But it stopped short at the art of 
simultaneous combination of sounds, i.e* 
harmonized melody. It failed to experiment 
with the musical material offered by the 
natural harmonics of each sound, and only in 
the.v/no has it recognixedf in a very limited 
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form, the legitimacy of combined lounds of 
differing pitch. Yet, so far as it has explored, 
it is justifiably proud of its intellectual scienti¬ 
fic basis. 

The music of Hindustan is in its method a 
reflex of nature, with its repetition of type, 
developing by slight, but at each repetition 
increasingly definite, variation of the original. 
A psychological study of a classical raga would 
reveal it as * replica of the doctrine of the 
evolution of species, with reincarnation, free¬ 
will, and reversion to type all included 1 The 
human voice is its umt and its measuring rod, 
its centre and its circumference, and not even 
Italv has paid more atiection to the control of 
the voice and the breath than has India. Indeed 
so highly has skill in producing musical sound 
been rated that theie has been a tendency in 
modern times for South Indian music to 
dcti'enerate into mere vocal gymnastics and 
feats of flexibility. 

The voice is the arbiter of all Indian 
music ; the instruments are but its followers, 
they derive their life from the singer, they 
initiate nothing. *‘In the beginning was the 
word,’* and the zealous protection tf the over- 
lordship of the voice has constituted the pride 
and the national idiosyncrasy of Bharatavarsa. 
Thus its art includes extreme pliability of 
voice, a wide range of tone, a fine car, a 
prodigious memory (lor little is committed to 
paper;, and a mastery of ingenious iuprovisa- 
tion and beautilul combinations. 

, Western music has built itself up on three 
only out of the seventy-two Indian mtlokartas 
—what It calls the major scale, the haraiuinc 
minor, and tire meiodic minor s'^ales 
(Saiikarabharanatn, Kiravani, and Natabhai- 
ravi rogems respectively). The Indian people 
arc accustomed to at least sixteen ditferent 
root scale.combtnations, and their tra ned 
musicians have a working knowledge of over 
forty and a theoretical knowledge of the 


seventy-two. What unworked mines of gold 
for the world's musicans ! The sweetness of 
Kalyani ragam with its augmented fourth, the 
fascination of Mayamalavagowla with its 
logically similar halves (C D flat £ F, G A-flat 
B C), the poingnan y of Ctiakravaka (tJ D-flat 
E F G A B flat G), the distinctive qualities of 
sequences of sounds that would raise the hair 
of a Westerner (C D-fltt £ fiat F-sharp G A- 
flat B-double-flat C), are all new ground to 
be explored by the world. It will be like 
presenting a palette lull of new colours to a 
painter. For each ragam has its own tone- 
atmosphere, its own aesttietic effect, and the 
knowledge and use of each cannot but open 
out a new world of pleasure and self-expression 
to the West, 

In rhythm, the number of differentiations 
and complex subdivisions of time in the 
Indian system is almost countless. The 
number of units in a bar may be anything 
between two and twenty-three, and may be 
even tArenty-nine ; while the talas containing 
five, seven, or fourteen aksaras (beats) are as 
common as the two, three, or four bea^s, or 
their multiples, are in Western music. Thus 
Indian inu>ic d.sclose unique varieties of 
rhythm beside which jazz and ragtime pale 
into insign ficance. 

Growth Rate of Industrial Production 

The annual growth rate of' tiidu:trial pro¬ 
duction has dcci eased of late. During the 
period i960—19o6 the growth rate of produc¬ 
tion of Industrial goods had averaged at 
9.i f: But after 1963 this average growth 
came down to <.5 /.. As a result many targets 
of prudiictton fixed by economic planners 
were not achieved. The various (actors which 
contribute to the growth of indu:>mal output 
have to be examined in order to locate the , 
cause of this decrease. The growth ol Indus¬ 
trial production is normally the result of 
expansion of industrial organisations. More 
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factories might be set up, more machinery 
ins'alled, more shifts could be run to cope 
with increased governmental or marke* orders, 
demand for our goods might increase in 
foreign markets, our workers could make a 

greater eff ort at increasing production, in* 
centives could be better worked out by pro* 
duction engineers and so on and so for'b. A 
fall in the growth rate of average output nay, 
similarly be caused by a reduction in the 
number of factories which may be due lo 
places shutting down or a fail in the number 

of new undertakings coming into existence. 
Industrial unrest, strikes, lockouts, slow down 
and work to rule moves by workers can also 
adverstly affect production. A general fall in 
the demand for commodities produced by 
industrial undertakings may also actively 

affect prf duction. Such fall in demand may 
be caused by a general price rise caused by 

inflation. A sharp rise in the price of agri* 
cultural commodities which include most food 
items may affect the demand for industrially 
produced goods. Famine conditions always 

throws markets out of gear and all production 
suffers from a general decline. 

To come down to the tacts of the case that 

we arc considering, i.c. the fall in the average 
percentage growth rate in industries since 
1955, we faid that most of the causes of a fall 
in output in industries mentioned above had 
been actively present in India from 1966 upto 
date. There had been a disinclination among 

industrial entrepreneurs to expand industries 
in number or size or both due to circumstances 

brought into existence by legislation, execu* 
tive orders, controls etc. Price rise had been 
severe and people had no extra purchasing 

power after they had purchased the absolutely 
necessary articles of food. _ Workers have m* 

dulged in strikes, slow downs etc. too and have 
not made their best effort at production. 
National management of industries had not 
bben very successful in many places. Other 
factors which bad interfered with the growth 


of production in industries were shortage in 
supplies of coal, electricity, railway wagons 
for transportation of raw materials and finish* 

ed goods, foreign components and machine 
parts needed for maintenance etc etc. short 

supply of coal, electricity and railway wagons 
were very important items in the Icng list of 
causes which interfered with production 
growth in the industrial sphere. Entrepre* 
neurs, managing and supervisory staff, 

workers and consumers were not very actively 
concerned with the fall in the growth rate. 

The potent causes of the fall were price rise 
of food articles and all other goods, short 
supply of cial, electricity, gas and railway 

wagons ; and state controls which slowed 
down all enterprise. 

There has been a great increase in popula* 
tion in India and the increase in the total 
national income in term of real goods and 
services has not been proportionate. The 
per cap ta real income in terms of value. 

Prevailing in 1960 61 was Rs. 348.6 in 1970 71, 
This per capita annual (realj income declined 

to Rs, 344/- in 19/1-72 and to Rs. 33j.b0 m 
1972*73. The real income in 1964-65 was 
Rs. 335.' 0 (The figures are taken from a 
paper written by N. A. Palkhivala and .circu¬ 
lated by the Forum of Free Enterprise). So 
the average annual income in terms of goods 

and services has been going down with the 
increase in population. *The conclusion is 
that the people ol India do not produce as 
much wealth now with their increased pro* 

ductive potential as they should. One reason 
fur this is that the Government have been, 

since their economic planning began, concen* 
trating oo capital intensive undertakings for 
increased production. It is only very recently 
that they had switched over to a new labour 
intensive out ii*ok in the field of production. 
Lack of capital has forced them to adopt this 
changed attitude in matters related to econo- 
m c planning ; but it has done India some 
good by tcacning the Indian government to 
utilise resources they possess ratner than hunt 
for what they cannot get. 



PARICHAY TRUST MOVEMENT : AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

IN INSTALMENTS 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


One of the reasons for the extremely slow 
pace of educational expansion is, undoubtedly, 
the absence of good reading material in the 
different languages in our country. The 
problem has become acute now for several 
reasons. As a natural corollary to the achieve¬ 
ment of political independence an increasingly 
greater emphasis is placed on the use of the 
mother tongue in the education of the people. 
Side by side, there has been a reduction in 
the importance given to the English language 
in the educational curriculum in the schools 
of this country. This has meant that the 
books available in the English language, to 
which the educated persons could turn hither¬ 
to for deriving information and knowledge, 
are no longer of use to an increasingly larger 
number of educated persons. This has lent a 
greater urgency to the task of bringing out 
books on .different subjects in the different 
languages of India for use by the general 
readers. 

The publication of such reading material 
in the Indian languages has no doubt a very 
respectable history since no less a person than 
Rabindranath Tagore himself had undertaken 
this task in the Bengali language. But after 
^ Tagore’s death Visvabharaii failed to keep up 
that tradition. Nor has any other publisher 
come forward to undertake the responsibility 
of bringing out books written by authorities 
on different subjects for the use of general 
readera in Bengali. I understand the position 
is no better in the other languages as well. I 
was, therefore, very much thrilled when ! 
came to know of the efforts of the Parichay 

I 


Trust to bring out books on important subjects 
in the Clujarati language. The Trust has to 
far brought out 3C0 booklets on the following 
subjects : 1. Administration, 2. Archaeology, 
3. Arts, 4, Biography, 5. Birds & Animals, 
6. Botany, 7. (lonstitution, 8. Education, 
9. Economics, 10. Foreign Relations, 
11. Gandhi Literatuie, 12. General Knowledge, 
13, Health, 14. Ilistoiy-Gcography, 15. Home 
and Family, 16. International Politics, 
17. Institutions, 18, Journalism, 19. Language 
& Literature, 20. Law, 21. People and their 
lands, 22. Politics, 23. Philosophy, 24. Physio¬ 
logy, 25. Psychology, 26. Religion and Civili¬ 
sation, 27. Sarvodaya, 28, Science, 29. Socio¬ 
logy, 30. Sports, 31. Trade and Commerce. 
A cursory look at the subject-wise break-up 
of the number of booklets published shows 
how carefully the editors of the series have 
gone about in choosing the subjects keeping 
in view the needs pf the citizens to widen the 
horizon of their knowledge. Each subject has 
many aspects. A closer look at the titles 
published under the broad category of diffe¬ 
rent subjects shows that the editors have made 
a serious effort to acquaint the readers with 
the dynamic character of developments. For 
example, under ‘Constitution’ there is a book 
on Constitutional Amendents (293) and another 
book on Privy Purses (283), on Functions of the 
President (259), on Functions of the Speaker 
(253) and so on. The alertness of the editors 
in keeping abreast of events is to be seen in 
such titles as Landing on the Moon (244), Mon on 
the Moon (264), Frontiers of Science, 1970 (278), 
Infrastructure (281), Pollution (291) and The 
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Classification of Animals (279). The booklets 
in combination thus add up to the volume and 
value of an encyclopaedia which the readers 
can purchase in instalments, so to say. In the 
context of the low purchasing power of the 
people, the publication of a series of booklets 
according to a plan can thus assume a greater 
importance than is given by the mere number 
of booklets published. 

A look at the titles also indicates the catho* 
licity of the editors in the selection of subjects. 
In the biographical series there are not only 
books on Gujarati leaders but also on non- 
Gujarati Indian leaders and even on interna¬ 
tional celebrities from outside India. Simi¬ 
larly although the publications are in Gujarati, 
the editors have not restricted their choice to 
Gujarati writers alone. They have invited 
non-Oujarati writers including foreigners to 
write the books which have been translated in 
(iujarati. This has necessarily meant a much 
greater organisational cflTort and financial 
responsibility than would be the case if the 
need for translation could have been obviated. 

The success of Parichay Trust holds out a 
hope for others to take up such a work in the 
other Indian languages. It has proved that it 
is possible to undertake this task and continue 
it provided there is seriousness behind the 
effort. The Parichay Trust has gained so 
much of self-confidencc that it now proposes 
to branch out into the publication of these 
pamphlets in Hindi and Marathi as well. 

Another praiseworthy activity of the Trust 
is the monthly publication, Granth, which is 
devoted exclusively to comments on books. 
This periodical, edited by the eminent 
Gujarati writer, Mr Yashavant Doshi, also is 


run with the liberal policy with which Mr 
Vadilal Dagli has edited the Parichay Patnph* 
lets. Granth carries reviews of books published 
not only in the Gujarati language but also in 
the other Indian and non-Indian languages. 
It has, thus, become a forum of promotion 
of inter-cultural understanding and co-opera¬ 
tion. In a country like India where there 
are so many important languages, the great 
value of a journal like Granth can hardly be 
exaggerated. Thanks to the over-exposure of 
the Indian soeiety to the West, it takes virtually 
no time for the more affluent and literate 
section of Indians to come to know of even the 
most ordinary publications in the West, parti¬ 
cularly in the English language. But few in 
Tamil Nadu would know what was being pub¬ 
lished in Bengali in West Bengal. Similerly, 
few Bengalis in Calcutta would be aware of 
the great books published in the Tamil 
language. The English language dailies and 
periodicals which could have served as the 
medium for inter-cultural and inter-linguistic 
understending in India have been largely 
indifferent to this task, despite the availability 
of resources, human and material. It is only 
when a book gets a prize and the report of 
such award is published in the newspapers, 
that an author in an Indian language becomes 
known to the general readers in other 
languages. Since the award is not always 
given to the best work of an author, sometimes 
this publicity also leads to some special 
problems. The work the Granth has been doing . 
is not spectacular but highly steady and depen¬ 
dable. This enables the readers in Gujarat to 
form an idea about the trends in writing and 
publication in different Indian languages. 



PROMOTION OF TRADITIONAL CULTURE AND 
REVISIONISM IN COMMUNIST CHINA 

MADAN G. GANDHI 


1*7 the turn of the year 1956*57, owing to 
the developments in the Soviet Union, a 
lively debate among the Chinese leadership 
ensued. Revisionism was seen as a powerful 
threat to Maoism : Firstly, because it under* 
mined the basis of Mao’s utopian ideas and 
stood for gradual domestic development,i.e., a 
policy which militated against the Manist- 
T.eninist'Maoiit tenet that progress was made 
in leaps. Secondly, it diluted the doctrine 
of class war. Finally, its advocacy of a foreign 
polity of “peaceful coexistence” was at vari¬ 
ance with the Marxist belief in World Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Mao’s protest against the new develop¬ 
ments which had arisen as a result of the 
developments in the Soviet Union wm on 
three counts : 

a) they deviated from Marxism-Leninism ; 

b) by countenancing the possibility of a 
communist alternative they destroyed 
the idea of Marxism-Leninism as an 
absolute and scientific truth ; and 

c) they tended to undermine his messianic 
role and charismatic leadership. 

In 1959, when the first signs of the collapse 
of the Great Leap Forward were visible in 
China, the revisionist debate among Party 
leaders touched off a new pitch. Many offi¬ 
cials and technicians, particularly those who 
had no revolutionary experience of the Civil 
War period, seemed to fall under vhe spell of 
the burgeoning “technocratic society” of the 


U.S.S.R. Nevertheless, developments in the 
Soviet Union went to strengthen the position 
of Russian technicians and experts not only 
in their own country, but also influenced 
several Chinese technicians who got training 
in the Soviet Union or who worked with 
Russian technicians under the technical aid 
programme. However, the number of such 
adherents was not very big. Besides, military 
technicians constituted a class in themselves 
and throughout the Chinese Revolution, the 
army had played a crucial role. Therefore, 
there existed a strong basis for continuing 
close cooperation between the army and the 
Party. Some army officers who were later 
dubbed revisionists during the Cultural Revo¬ 
lutions held the administration guilty of redu¬ 
cing the effectiveness of the military by 
allocating too large a part of the training 
period of the soldiers to political tasks and 
state programmes. 

Consequently, the ideological education was 
effected in army in 1958-59. Soldiers were 
mobilised to assist in implementing the great 
Leap Forward. According to one report, 
military provided 40 million labour-hours in 
industry and agriculture during the first year 
of the Great Leap. But front rank officers 
like Defence Minister Peng Te-huai, and 
Chief of the General Staff, Huang Ko Cheng 
opposed the Great Leap from the very begin¬ 
ning. The Central Committee of the CGP 
met in the summer of 1959 at which there 
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occurred violent clashes between, the Maoists 
and the Russian inlluenced army fiction. 
Consequently, both Peng Teh-huai and Huang 
Ko Cheng were dismissed in September of 
that year. Peng was sent “at his own request” 
into the countryside to administer a people’s 
commune. Huang was appointed Vice-gover¬ 
nor of the province of Shenori in December, 

1965. Since Peng tried to regain his position 
in Peking through various intrigues during 
the summer of 1966, when Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion was in full swing, he was arrested by a 
group of Red Guards. 

In 1959, on Peng’s dismissal, Lin Piao was 
appointed the Defence Minister. He was given 
the task of restoring discipline in the army 
with the aid of a new Chief of the general 
staff, Lo Jui-Ghing. Later on. General Lo 
too was charged with having associated him¬ 
self with those who followed the “bourgeois 
military line.*’ This led to his dismissal in 

1966, and he too was imprisoned at the end of 
that year. 

I'hcse various crises among the experts, in 
the army, and among ihe Party leaders, many 
of whom had followed the Soviet line, led to 
the most serious situation for the Peking 
regime. But owing to the crop failure of 
1959-61 and the recall of the Russian experts, 
Mao felt impelled to suspend the ideological 
mobilisation. This led to the experts resuming 
their old functions in society. The army too 
reduced its total number of man-hours which 
it had earlier devoted to industry and agricul¬ 
ture in the first year of the Great Leap. 

In September, 1962, when the Party disci¬ 
pline was relatively at a low ebb, Mao warned 
the Party not to forget the class struggle. 
C!iou En Lai discussed this point in a report 
which he submitted to the National People’s 
Congress in December, 1964: “From 1959 

till 1962.the class enemies within the 

country attacked socialism time after time, 


and the result was a violent class struggle”. 
The thought-reform campaign among local 
party cadres was launched, but the progress 
was slow. Whereas many people in rural 
areas favoured a policy of expanding the area 
of privately-held land and wanted to reintro¬ 
duce an “individual economy” with a larger 
marketing sector, yet smaller enterprises were 
regarded as more beneficial from the profit 
making incentive. Mao was gradually veering 
to the view that the local cadres alone could 
not successfully complete the socialist educa¬ 
tion campaign, since they too had caught the 
“piosonous contagion” of revisionism. 

To begin with, Mao experimented with a 
new campaign in which ,the task of purging 
was to be assigned to work teams dispatched 
from other areas rather than to local Parly 
functionaries. The official mention of the 
new purification campaign was made by 
Premier Chou En-lai for the first time in his 
report of December, 1964, wherein he stated 
thal this new campaign was a movement of 
“great revolutionary and historic importance 

.It was necessary to do some cleansing in 

the political, economic, ideological and orga¬ 
nisational areas in accord with the socialist 
principles of thorough revolution and to carry 
out a profound cla^s education and socialist 
education among the great masses in order 
to advance the proletarian ideology and 
combat the bourgeois ideology.” 

In the autumn of 1965, the first verbal 
shots were fired in what was to become known 
as the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 
On November 10, 1965, the Shanghai Literary 
Gazette published an attack on the writer and 
Vice-Mayor of Peking Wu Han, which was 
reprinted by the Liberation Army Dally on 29th 
November, 1965 and by the People's Dally on 
the 30th November, 1965. By May, 1966, 
this was expanded into an attack on various 
writers and historians. A number of articlas 
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and editorials published in the Liberation Army 
Dally, the People's Dally and Red Flag stimula-* 
ted and guided a section of the Communist 
youth who campaigned in the form of posters, 
on to the walls of the colleges and schools, 
and finally they moved into the Streets in the 
form of a massive demonstration in July, 1966. 

The struggle was not something which 
suddenly began in 1965, nor was it a problem 
of succession. While personalities, and per¬ 
sonal interests were obviously involved, the 
basic question underlying the current schism 
was the fundamental issue of how to rule. 
The Cultural Revolution, so to speak, might 
be described as a ‘‘morality” in search of an 
institutional structure. Its advocates constan¬ 
tly stressed the need for vigilance and struggle 
over decades or centuries, thus recognising 
the limitations of all institutions. 

While the debate did not set in motion any 
essentially new issues, it placed certain old 
ones in a particularly sharp focus and forced 
people to take a firm stand on one side or the 
other. At the same time, it threw a clearer 
light on the events of the previous decade and 
a half during which the Maoists had tried to 
transform the socio-economic and educational 
system of China to meet the new needs. 

Education was central to the debate which 
went on during the Cultural Revolution. On 
18 April, 1966, an editorial in the Liberation 

Army Daily wrote : ‘‘We must.integrate' 

ourselves with the workers, peasants and 
soldiers, remould our thinking, raise the level 
of our political consciousness and whole¬ 
heartedly serve all the people of China and 
of the world, with no thought of fame or profit 
and without fear of hardship or death.” Mao 
Tse-tung had laid special emphasis all along 
on integration with the working people and 
moral political education. Another article 
which appeared on 6th June, 1966 in the 
Liberation Army Dally amplified these ideas 
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while ofiering the blue print of the Cultural 
Revolution : 

‘‘Its purpose,’* it said, “is not only to 
demolish all the old ideology and culture...... 

but also to create and cultivate among the 
masses an entirely new, proletarian ideology 
and culture and entirely new proletarian 
customs and habits.” In line with Mao*s 
dictum that it was necessary to destroy the 
old before one began to construct the new, 
most of the discussion had been in negative 
terms, that is, in terms of what the Maoists 
were against. Positively it had often been 
expressed in terms of ‘serving the people’ and 
‘eliminating self’. The protagonists appeared 
to be divided on the questions : what should 
be done and also how it should be done. 
However, Mao’s chief concern was with human 
relations, with sociology rather than econo¬ 
mics. For instance, his support for and advo¬ 
cacy of the rural people’s communes was more 
for what they did to develop human coopera¬ 
tion than because he expected them to develop 
agricultural output faster, better and more 
economically, though he expected them to 
achieve that end loo, in the process. 

Though it is not easy to ascertain the 
exact nature of the opposition to Mao and 
his policies, or the extent to which it was 
organised, yet from the conflicting accounts 
and reports on the Cultural Revolution, the 
discerning reader can make out that many of 
the accusations made against this or that leader 
were applicable to a trend rather than a 
particular person. This might be at the back 
of several attacks addressed to ‘China’s 
Khruschev’ or ‘the top person in the Party 
taking the Capitalist road.’ 

Notwithstanding, the confusion which has 
persisted in regard to the details, the general 
policy of those opposed to Mao is discernible 
from a careful study of a number of polemical 
articles, leaflets and posters during the Cul- 
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tural Revolution, which may be lummarised 
as follows. 

1. The anti-Maoist faction favoured govern¬ 
ment by the expert, by a highly trained 
and privileged group who would occupy 
the key Party and managerial positions. 

2. Work was to be carried on administra¬ 
tively with little involvement or mobilisa¬ 
tion of the masses. 

3. Mao’s attempts to involve managerial 
and technical personnel to take part in 
manual labour were regarded as wasteful 
and time consuming. 

4. In the educational spheres, there were 
special schools for the children of offi¬ 
cials and they were given lengthy and 
highly selective courses in universities 
and colleges. 

The Maoists argued that the difTerentiation 
of the ruling group from the mass of workers 
and peasants would eventually lead to the 
emergence of a new class, the class of the 
privileged, as was indicated by the new deve¬ 
lopment in the USSR. The growing Sino- 
Soviet rift and the repeated attacks on the 
USSR by the Maoist leadership were its coro¬ 
llaries. What in the field of education in the 
form of content and attitudes was dubbed as 
‘bourgeois’, it went under the name ‘revisio¬ 
nism’ when it appeared in the form of support 
for the policy of government by the expert, 
and emphasis on individual material incen¬ 
tives. 

Despite the fact that on a number of funda¬ 
mental questions, such as the development of 
co-operation in farming and trade, and on the 
public ownership of industry, there had existed 
near unanimity, yet the underlying schism 
within the Party centred round the question 
as to how the government should be carried 
out which included such factors as the rate 
of change over from private to public owner¬ 
ship, the degree of centralisation of this or 


that sphere of the - economy and the whole 
sphere of general and specialist education. 

Thus in Communist China, revisionism 
appeared to have made systematic inroads in 
the cultural fields from philosophy and econo¬ 
mics to literature and art. The “unregene¬ 
rated” intellectuals transmitted revisionists 
ideas to the population through the media of 
schools, publication and popular arts (litera¬ 
ture. drama, motion pictures, music, dance, 
painting). A veritable popular revisionist 
movement was the result and it was drifting 
toward the “restoration of capitalism.” 

The promotion of traditional culture had 
reached its highest watermark in the early 
1960’s under the leadership of Chou Yang, 
Hsia Yen and Ycng T’o who wielded power 
in the propaganda and cultural ministries. 
They sought to reaffirm the traditional “moral 
heritage” as a basis or the social order, and 
thus tended to ‘revise’ the Maoist line of 
revolutionary development. The motive 
behind the revision of traditional culture was 
that it would unify the people through the 
appeal of common historical sentiments and 
nationalistic pride. This would at the same 
time mitigate class conflicts and establish 
internal peace. 

Consequently, there appeared numerous 
reprints of traditional Chinese culture, inclu¬ 
ding classics, philosophy, history, poetry and 
drama. But under this influence, the contem¬ 
porary Chinese theatre was encouraging feudal 
and capitalistic art and of following the policy 
of coexistence of traditional plays, revised 
chronicle plays and modern revolutionary 
drama depicting class struggle. In the field 
of cinema, traditional plays accounted for 
about 38 percent of all motion pictures pro¬ 
duced in 1962. In the same year, the Minis¬ 
try of Culture staged more than sixty tradi¬ 
tional plays all of which portrayed emperors, 
maudarins and “talents and beauties.’* As a 
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result of this, the revolutionary drama portra¬ 
ying the revolutionary struggle of the workers, 
peasants and soldiers received a setback. 
Similar was the policy toward painting so 
that traditional paintings like those of Ch’i 
Pai*shih were printed in large numbers for 
the popular market. 

However, revisionism did not originate 
with peasants and workers but was the crea¬ 
tion of an educational elite which set the goals 
and formulated the policies for the society and 
state. This necessitated the Maoists to accord 
top-priority to the elimination of revisionist 
ideas and schemes, from the minds of intellec¬ 
tuals and party leaders through the process 
of struggle and reform. The Cultural Revolu¬ 
tion which initially started as a purge in the 
cultural held, spread to the high party leader¬ 
ship who were held guilty of lending support 
to the revisionists. Far from seeking to destroy 
the party or government organisations, the 
Maoists aimed at eliminating revisionism from 
the party hierarchy and government leader¬ 
ship. The Communist theoretical journal 
Hung'Ch’i (Red Flag) editorialised on Sept. 
17, 1966 : ‘‘when the capitalist class wants 
to capture political power, they must work 
through the extremely small number of leaders 
in power who follow the capitalist ideological 
line, these leaders are counter-revolutionary 
revisionists. They use their usurped power to 
protect capitalistic rightists and to suppress 
proletarian leftists. If they are not to be 

deposed.they will one day arise to usurp 

the leadership power of our whole party and 
state, and change the colour of our country.” 

The Communist press and wall posters 
bristled with specific accusations confirming the 
charge expressed in Hung-Ch'i’s editorial. 
In the Ministry of Propaganda, the “revisio¬ 
nists” or “capitalistic rightists” had gained 
control of leadership under Chou Yang, the 
Vice-minister-in-charge of literature and 


publications who was subsequently identified 
as the arch revisionist and was singled out for 
“struggle”. He was attacked at numerous 
group meetings and also by the communist 
press throughout the Chinese mainland. A 
“big-character poster” charged thus : “Chou 

Yang.Lin Mo-han and others formed a 

clique, utilised their authority to attack and 
expel the proletarian revolutionary group, to 
put in their own trusted lieutenants, to mono¬ 
polise many agencies of literary work, and to 
practise their counter-revolutionary black line. 
Chou Yang placed Hsia-shang, Shao ChMian- 
lin and other black line literary big names of 
the 1930’s in leading posts in the Ministry of 
Culture and in various member organisations 

of the United Literary Association.This is 

a group of typical representatives of the 

capitalist class.In 1959, in Shanghai, Yuan 

When-Ch'u was criticised for serious political 
error: But Chou Yang and Lin Mo-han put 
him together with Hsia Yen and Ch’en 
Husang-mai to gain control of the Association 
of Motion Picture Workers, so that they could 
promote and execute Chou Yang’s revisionist 
policy in literary work, and commit anti-party, 
anti-socialist and anti-Mao Tse-tung criminal 
activities in the motion picture field.” 

Chou Yang was accused of abasing his 
authority as Vice-minister of propaganda in 
1962 in Ch*angch*un changing the leadership 
of the Ch’angch’un Motion Picture Company, 
expelling the revolutionary leftists, and putting 
in Lin Shen and other agents of the capitalist 
class to gain dictatorial control in the com¬ 
pany. From then on (many motion pictures) 
peddling capitalist and revisionist thoughts 
were made in succession under the leadership 
of the Lin Shen group, and these pictures 
tended to poison the mind of people. The 
Maoists charged that the promotion of tradi¬ 
tional culture, in effect, diluted the revolu¬ 
tionary line, the culture must solely reflect 
and depict the struggle of workers, peasants 
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and soldiers for the socialist revolution and 
socialist construction. Any deviation from 
the revolutionary line would dampen the 
masses* enthusiasm and their commitment to 
the revolution. In fact this new trend of 
producting traditional, revised historical and 
modern plays, it was alleged, undermined the 
revolutionary fervour of the masses. Depreca¬ 
ting this trend, Mao wrote in 1964 : “For the 
past 15 years the literary leaders basically 
failed to follow the party policy ; they became 
mandarins ; they did not make contact with 
the workers, peasants and soldiers, or describe 
the socialist revolution and reconstruction. In 
the recent several years, they even deteriorated 
to the brink of revisionism.” 

The most debated issue had been “kvhom 
does literature serve ?” Chou Yang’s solgan, 
“literature for the whole people” implied the 
diversification of contents. It, however, meant 
that literature or culture as a whole, besides 
serving the cause of the proletarian revolution, 
should serve the interests of all classes inclu¬ 
ding technical personnel, offering them non¬ 


political entertainment and moral elevation. 
In contrast, the Maoists viwed art and litera¬ 
ture as reflecting a definite class nature and in 
case it did not serve the proletarian cause, it 
would further the interests of the capitalist 
class and thus help the restoration of the 
capitalist social order : Proletarian literature 
and art is part of the entire revolutionary 
enterprise. It is the wheel and screw in the 
revolutionary machinery. It must be placed 
under the party’s absolute leadership in order 
to serve the interests of the workers, peasants 

and soldiers and to serve the interest of prole¬ 
tarian politics. 

While many concrete accounts of specific 
charges against the leadership of cultural 
organisation abounded in communist press, 
similar accounts on the party organisations 
involving top-hierarchyi of party leaders were 
not that much available, They very succinct¬ 
ly lay bare the basic nature of the issues 
involved in the Cultural Revolution and the 
struggle against the revisionist leadership 
which was held guilty of betraying the ideolo¬ 
gical goal of Communism. 



C. F. ANDREWS AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


BHUPENDRANATH SEAL 


(Charles Freer Andrews imbibed iti him the 
true spirit of love which is the essence of 
Christianity. A true humanitarian, he had 
love and sympathy for men of all races and 
language communities. His life was one of 
continuous rebellion against all that opposed 
human dignity and justice. Throughout his 
life he lived for others and strove against all 
forces opposing restoration of peace and 
universal brotherhood. Rabindranath Tagore 
rightly said of him : ‘Andrews’ love for 
Indians was a part of that love of all humanity 
which he accepted as the Law of Christ.’ The 
present age is opening out new horiions in the 
licid of science. Astronauts find it easy to 
fly to the Moon. But there has not yet 
evolved any such philosophy that can bind all 
the nations of the world into a corporate unit. 
Madness of destruction arising out of arro¬ 
gance is still destroying peace in the world 
today. The hope of One World still remains 
a dream. So it is time fit for studying the 
life and message of Andrews who was a living 
embodiment of brotherhood and fellowship. 

Andrews saw Christianity to he a unifying 
force in the world, which, he found, was 
replete with diverse problems. He found that 
the West was sulTcriiig from racial pride which, 
far trom fostering human brotherhood, was 
bringing in its tram extreme exclusiveness. It 
pained him to think that the man-made laws 
of exclusion, framed on the ground of race and . 
colour, were causing scrioui wound in the 
Body of Humanity. He was shocked to find 
racial pride even within the Christian 
Churches. Andrews worked incessantly to 
oppose this mischief that he found strongly 
afoot in various parts of the world. In an 


article entitled Race within the Church, Arldrews 
advocated inter-racial fellowship. In bis 
article, ‘A Survey of the Continents’ he said ; 
‘The White Race doctrine has an air of 
hostility and exclusiveness about it ihat other 
neighbouring races must in the end resist as 
the world becomes over-populated.’ It was 
by weakening down the barriers of colour and 
race, he believed, that all humanity would be 
one in the future. In a letter dated March 2, 
1914, Andrews wrote to Rabindranath Tauore: 
‘If once th's central stem in the family tree of 
humanity were clearly lecognised, then every 
other sphere of life would also be modified— 
especially the racial relations. I’he West would 
come out of its hard narrow shell of racial 

pride.Oh, how 1 hate those cattle-pen 

theories of humanity whether in race or reli¬ 
gion.’ Andrews also undertook for himself 
the task of removing religious misunderstand¬ 
ings that he found existing between the East 
and (he West. He said that in religion there 
should not be any rivalry of warring creeds 
and that ChrLtianity should never play the 
roie of an antagoni'>t. I he lolloping lines, 
l.akcn from a pamphlet, called, India m Transi¬ 
tion, strike the key-note of his ideal : ‘II 
Christianity is to succeed, it must not come 
forward as an antagonist and a rival to the 
great religious strivings of the past. It must 
come as a helper and a fulfiller, a peacemaker 
and a friend.’ The same thing Andrews told 
the inmates of the Cristukula Asram at 
Tirupattur that the Christians need to share 
the large-hcartedncss of Jesus. They must 
welcome those who are of a different religion 
and in no way turn away from them. He 
lirmly stressed the need of religious tolerance 
which is directly opposed to religious war. 
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The vital question before Andrews was how 
to make mankind free from the evils arising 
out of the relation between capital and labour. 
He learned from Mahatma Gandhi the true 
significance of the Sermon on the Mount not 
as an unpractical ideal but as the most practi¬ 
cal method of overcoming evils in the world. 
He found the ellicacy of Christ’s teachings in 
solving even the social and economic problems 
of the poor and stressed on translating Christ’s 
ideal of brotherhood against dehumanization 
of industry and exploitation of labour which 
destroy human sympathy and understanding. 
In his. essay entitled, Mahatma Caadhi and 
^modern civilization, he insisted that men today 
should think of human problems and must 
seek the guidance of history. The economic 
relation which he found to be existing between 
India and Britain caused the oppression of 
the poor and thus was highly against the ideal 
of brotherhood. Andrews’ actions show that 
justice in all apheres is an essential human 
need for an endeared relation and understand¬ 
ing. Thi'i made him uphold the cause of 
India’s independence and work restlessly for 
the abolition of the servile system of inden¬ 
tured labour. 

Andrews was a bridge-builder between the 
East and the West. His idea of Indo-British 
iriendsliip, as expressed in the following lines, 
strikes the key note of his approach : ‘The 
first thing to be done is to meet the psychology 
of India rather than impose upon India what 
we in England think is good for her. If full 
freedom, full nationhood, and complete racial 
equality are accepted by us as basic principles 
and acted out in our lives, there would be 
very little quarrel about terms.’ Andrews 
wanted that both India and Britain must 
exist as equals. The issue before him was one 
of national self-realization. 

Andrews found how the West in its onward 
rush for modern comfort left the Christian 


morals out of account. The incessant over- 
activity of the West was, according to him, 
due to the attempt to keep up a false standard 
of monetary values by means of cruel and 
reckless competition. It was thus turning 
away from the East in great speed. Yet he 
could find out the bonds of kinship between 
the two. He was one with Rabindranath 
Tagore who held that these two forms of 
civilization were not antagonistic but gcomple- 
mentary to each other. The calmer wisdom 
and older experience of the East would always 
help the needs of friendship between them. 

Andrews said that the new paganism with 
which the present age is confronted, has 
brought it face to face with the choice of 
Christ or Caesar. At such a crucial epoch of 
human history the foundation of Christian 
character based on righteousness, mercy and 
truth, must assert with conviction that ‘it is 
the moral values which really count, in spite 
of the seeming success of ‘might’ divorced frotn 
right.’ 

In his Presidential address delivered at the 
14th All India Philosophical Congress, 
Andrews spoke on the philosophy of Ahimsa 
which he believed was most successful in over¬ 
coming evils in life. He referred to the life of 
the Buddha as it was in him that the ideal of 
returning good for evil was supremely mani¬ 
fested. It is a pity, Andreevs said, that men 
today, even in their agony, are ■ refusing to 
believe in what the Buddha had said : ‘Evil 
cannot be overcome by evil, but only by good.’ 
He felt that the ‘Law of Maitri’ as preached 
by Goutama is a sore need today to guide 
humanity to the path of righteousness. 

Human understanding is never so comple¬ 
tely at stake as during war. It pained 
Andrews to think that fratricidal wars have 
been fought in the past and are still taking 
place ; thus forming a vicious circle in which 
the world finds itself. After the outbreak of 
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the first world war, which gave him a sharp 
shuck, Rabindranath Tagore asked him: 
‘What are you Christians doing ? You have 
(he clearest moral precepts in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Why do you not act up to them ?’ 
Tagore’s question brought him face to face 
with Christ’s message of love. He had 
thought of the righteousness of the Allied 
cause. But now he understood how he was 
betraying the higher conception of a common 
liumanity in which, he said, *wc were all one 
fernily and one household together, with one 

father of us all.’ Andrews again thought 

intensely of Christ’s guidance in life in 1938 
when the world was to face with another 
crisis. He always remembered what 
Kabindranath I’agore had once told him : 
'Our human problem is not whether we should 
only have war or peace, but how to harmonise 
I'lem perfectly’. He believed that the 
Christians should themselves fight against all 
i ;ccs with only the w’eapons of love and 
liili in order to heal the wounds of the sick, 
in an article entitled ‘To end war’ Andrews 
'A role haw the thought of the prevention of 
war was a constant companion of his mind. 
He referred to the deeds of a small group of 
workers who formed themselves into a fellow¬ 
ship, called a Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
They were guided by Christ’s teachings as 
laid in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
< rospels where love is regarded ‘as the ultimate 
power in the world for reconciliation of man¬ 
kind’. 'Fhcy went forward even in the face of 
countless misunderstandings and oppositions. 

They fed the hungry, served the sick and the 
dying and confessed their faith before all. 
The Fellowship g'Jve Andrews a joyous hope 
of a spiritual revival of the West, He thought 
that one day it might grow powerful and 
uplift mankind from the morass of degenera¬ 
tion. This new adventure in the spiritual 
plane recalled to him the saying of the Buddha 


and that of Christ who gave to the world the 
same message : ‘Evil cannot be overcome by 
evil but only by good’. 

In his Presidential address delivered at the 
Surma Valley biudentb’ Conference Andrews 
recalled the Golden rule of life which he 
learned frain his mother. It is ‘Love thy 
neighbour as thyself’. He said that this rule 
implied an unliimted measure of love that 
seeks no likeness but identity. All arguments 
for unity would be futile without this feeling 
of identity. 

To Andrews the crown of all measures by 
which-mankind could be harmonized was love. 
It is in love where all religion, philosophy, 
metaphysics and ethics meet. It is love that 
can unite lives that lie between extreme points 
of mighty opposites. It is in love that the 
universal character of the Christian faith 
would be realised. 

Andrews realized that much of misunder¬ 
standing in the world today is clue also to the* 
conflict between intellect and faith, science 
and religion. ,As a result of this conflict the 
wholeness ol life has been lost sight of and 
humanity itself has been divided into compart¬ 
ments, Here Andrews strikes the 'same note 
as has been struck by Dr. Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan in his book The Present Crisis of 
Faith After reviewing the new world Andrews 
said that there has not been fashioned in the 
West any such comprehensive philosophy* that 
can meet the .demands of both science and 
religion and foster a spirit that can bind the 
new world into the inseparable bond of unity. 
Even in the midst of the dread realities of war, 
Andrews, who was cver^an optimist, found the 
sign of reassuring faith in the dettiny of man. 
It was visible in the remarkable response to 
the pica for moral and spiritual rearmament 
which is needed most today all the world oyer. 

The life of a modern man is governed by a 
multitude of forces that have made life artifi- 
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cial and unnatural. Andrews ■ said that men 
must resolutely turn away from the choking, 
stifling, unnatural and artificial atmosphere of 
the present age. They must think of human 
problems and seek the guidance of history. 
They must remember the terrible disasters 
which overtook Europe in the past. They 
must know that it is through enlightenment 
and civilization which is both righteous and 
humane that different races and countries can 
meet at a common ground. 

Thus the life of Charlc? Freer Andrews 
stands for brotherhood. It was a privilege, 
Tagore said, wl ile paying his tnbure to 
Andrews, to have him as a worker at Visva- 
Bharati wlierc he laid the foundation of world 
fellowship of culture. Andrews never, as an 
Englishman, kept an arrogant distance 
between him and the Indians. He was the 
living example of how the East and West 
could meet. Hot ace Alexander in his intto- 
dueiiun to Andrews’ book, Mahatma Car.dhi’s 


Ideas,hat aptly quoted these words of Mahatma 
Gandhi, written on Andrews : ‘It is possible, 
quite possible, for the best Englishmen and the 
best Indians to meet together and never to 
separate till they have evolved a formula 
acceptable to both. The Ingacy left by 
Andrews is worth the effort.’ Men today must 
remember what Andrews said : ‘It is a 
commonplace that history repeats itself’. 
Arnold J. Toynbee has also reiterated that the 
sword, the polluted weapon, ‘will not rust 
in its scabbard, but must ever be itching to 
leap out agnin’ after having once tasted blood. 
So if the sword is given prominence in life, 
truth will be made the first secrificc and lust 
and brutality will be commonplaces of every¬ 
day life. But it is only the compelling power 
of love that can overcome the scourge of 
Militarism, It is only by winning ground by 
the power of love that men today can ultima¬ 
tely emerge victoricus over the power of evi’, 
‘Our fate lies in our own bauds’. 




CONSTITUTIONAL ANOMALIES REGARDING THH POSITION 

OF THE VICE-PRESIDENF 

NIRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSMI T 


The Vice-President occupies a dignified 
position in our constitutional system. But 
even a casual study of the provisions relating 
to the power and functions of the Vice- 
President reveals certain drafting anomaly. 
The makers hjive, perhaps due to absent- 
mindedness, circumscribed his authority in 
such a manner that it hardly corresponds to 
the exalted position constitutionally assigned 
to him. 

President and Vice-President: 

Under Art 66(1) of the constitution, the 
Vice-President is elected by the rnembeis of 
both I he Ilonses of Parliament in accordance 
with the system of proportional representation 
i^y means of single transferable vote and the 
voting at such election shall be by secret 
ballot. Bu*^, so far as the presidential election 
concerned, the members of Parliament as 
well as the elected members of the State legis¬ 
latures would form the electoral college. This 
means that while the presidential election 
rtnises a country-wide enthusiasm, the appoint¬ 
ment of the V^ice-President remains an internal 
affair of Parliament. 

Secondly, under Art. 61 of the conttitution, 
the President is subject to Parliamentary 
impeachment for ‘violation of the constitu¬ 
tion.’ But no such impeachment is required 
when the removal of the Vice-President 
becomes incumbent. Art. 67 stipulates that 
the Vice-President may be removed from his 
office by a resolution of the Council of States 
passed by a majority of all the then members 
of the council and agreed to by the House for 
the People. It is interesting to note that in 
America, even the Vice-President and high 


officials of the diplomaric arena arc liable to 
impeachment by the national legislature. But 
here in India, impeachment is a constitutional 
device reserved only for the purpose of remov¬ 
ing the Head of the State. 

This obviously makes the position of the 
Vice-President more insecure than that of the 
President. An impeachment is only valid 
when the proposal has been supported by two- 
thirds majority of members of each House of 
ParlianieiK. Thus, if the President can muster 
the suppoii i>f at le st one-third members of 
either House^ the prop scvi impeachment can 
legally be babied. The sysl- m of impeachment 
prescribed by the round.eg l-alhcrs is so 
cumbersome that it vvill he hardly effective 
when the cirouiostance would demand its use. 
But the simple majorilv of the members of the 
both Houses of J'aibamf-ni is enough to 
remove an unwanted Vice-President. 

Thirdly, tlie salary and allowances of the 
President is determined by the constitution 
itself in the Second Schedule. But the Vice- 
President receives his salarv not as an executive 
personnel but as the Chairman of the Council 
of States. According to the Salaries and 
Allowances of officers of Parliament Act, 1953, 
the Vice-President is entitled to a monthly 
salary of Rs. 2 , 2 ^ 01 - and sumptuary Allowance 
of Rs. 500/-. The difference in professional 
emoluments of tlie two dignitaries of Indian 
administration is, thus, oddly unjustilied and 
it makes the ollice of tlie Vice-President far 
less attractive than it should have been. 

Speaker and Vice-President : 

The Vice-President is the ex-officio 
Chairman of the Council of States and, hcncc, 
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his functions arc analogous to those of the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha. But, peculiarly 
enough, the Speaker has been accorded a more 
privileged position than the Vice-President 
under Art. 1.0 of the constitution, every 
Money Bill requires a certihcate of the Speaker 
whose decision is final in such matter. Such 
Money Bill can be initiated only in the Lok 
Sabha and the authority of the Vice-President, 
as that of the Council of States, is automati¬ 
cally circumscribed. 

Moreover, the Speaker presides over the 
joint sittings when the President convenes such 
assemblage in order to dispel the difTerences* 
between two Houses regarding an ordinary 
bill. As a matter of fact, the authority 
assigned to the Vice-President in connection 
with the joint sitting is not consistent with his 
position in the Indian administrative 
machinery. 

The Vice-President and the Prime Minister : 

Under Art. 74(1), there shall be a council 
of Ministers with the Prime Minister at the 
head to *aid and advise’ the President in the 
discharge of his functions. Thus, the Prime 
Minister is, constitutionally, the Chief adviser 
of the President. But no such responsibility 
has been assigned to the Vice-President. 
Although the term ‘Vice-President’ tacitly 
suggests that the incumbent is an assistant of 
the President, yet the constitution does not 
legally bind the President to seek the assis¬ 
tance, or even advice, of the former. It has, 
rather, provided a Prime Minister in order to 
aid and advise the President. Even the Presi¬ 
dent is empowered, under Art. 143, to seek 
advice from the highest court of the land. But 
there is no express provision in our constitu¬ 
tion which requires the President to seek 
advice or assistance from the Vice-President 
of India. This sufliciently indicates that the 
Pounding Fathers did not contemplate to pro¬ 


vide an imposing Vice-President in the actual 
working of the constitution. 

Vital Difference : 

Most unfortunately, The Indian Constitu¬ 
tion does not confer on the Vice-President any 
specific power. Under Art. 65(1) and (2), he 
acts as President or discharges his functions 
during casual vacancies in the office of the 
President by reason of his death, resignation 
or removal, or otherwise and also when the 
latter is unable to discharge his functions 
owing to absence, illness or any other cause. 

But, it is significant that the Vice-President 
is not elevated to the Presidential pedestal. 
When there is a permanent vacancy in the 
office of the President, a new election is held 
in order to choose the new incumbent. But 
in America, the constitutional arrangement is 
basically dilTcrent. When there is a vacancy 
in the office of the American President owing 
to death, resignation or removal, the Vice- 
President does not act as an acting President. 
He automatically becomes the new incumbent 
in the coveted post. Thus, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, Truman and L. B. Johnson were elevated 
to the American Presidency. 

In America, again, the Vice-President is 
often invited to attend the cabinet-meetings. 
But this cannot be envisaged in the parliamen¬ 
tary system of India where, following a British 
convention, even the President remains out¬ 
side the cabinet deliberations. Under Art. 
78, the Prime Minister becomes the link 
between the Presidency and cabinet and the 
Vice-President has no constitutional relation 
with the cabinet or its accredited leader. 

Conclusion : 

Thus, it is clear that the constitution docs 
not attach much importance to the post of the 
Vice-President. As a stark reality, the position 
of this functionary is not one of constitutional 
significance. He functions as the acting 
President only during a temporary situation 
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and the constitution has not vested in him any 
original power of administrative nature. 

Moreover, in the practical politics of 
parliamentary democracy, even the office of 
the President is, normally, not of substantial 
weight. In-such condition, it would be too 
much to expect from the Vice-President an 
imposing influence upon the Governmental 
aflairs. 

Thus, it is not surprising that within a 
little more than two decades since the incep¬ 
tion of the constitution, the office of the Vice- 
I’cesident has practically become unattractive 
as a political career. Only the other day, the 
Status of the Vice-President of India was 
l)clow ilifit of the Prime Minister. In the 


lOJ 

warrant of precedance issued by the Home 
Department, the Vice-President stood just 
next to the Prime Minister. Only recently, 
he has come second in the warrant and 
accorded an important rank in the administra¬ 
tion. 

It is admittedly true that the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent holds an exalted position in our constitu¬ 
tional scheme. But curiously enough, he has 
been deprived of any original function and, 
added to that, his powers do not sufficiently 
correspand with his official position. That 
the rclavent provisions require a dispassionate 
modification by formal canstitutional aincnd- 
incnt is obviously axiomatic. 


LORD OF THE FLIES : An Interpretation And Critical Study 

M. V. S. 8HARMA & A. S. RATNAM 


William Golding’s “Lord of the Flies” is a 
deeply penetrating novel which captivates an 
adult reader. It is penetrating because it 
(lies to reach out into the “darkness of man’s 
heart”. 7’o say succinctly it is an excursion 
into the dark realms of human heart. It can 
be said of William Golding that he has achi¬ 
eved remarkable success in doing the task of 
laying bare to the reader a vivid picture of 
Man’s devilish character. The novel is of 
absorbing interest to the reader for more than 
one reason. Its great charm lies in the author's 
masterful way of narration which is the result, 
of the clarity of thought and lucidity pf expre¬ 
ssion to be found in the novel. He is equally 
successful in taking his readers to the climax 
of the novel with the craft of a genius^ 

A quick glance at the succession of events 


in the novel will make the following points 
relevant. The novel can be divided into 
three sections. The first section deals with 
the arrival of the boys in the island and the 
assembly of the boys called by Conch. Later 
in this part the boys decide about their future 
plans. Symbolically and intellectually this 
section of the book is a miniature world of 
happiness. Hope springs in the breasts of the 
kids that they would be rescue d some day. 
The best in man takes its shape only in dreams 
and yet it hasn’t assumed physical shape. 
This, is brief, is the part which deals with 
children’s games. The second part of the book 
marks a clear shift from the former. The 
deadbody of the airman is like a catalytic 
agent which prompts the boys to give vent to 
their animality. After all they, were only 
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imitating their “bloody” elders. The most 
significant event of the second part of the 
novel is the death of Simon who received 
insight from “Lord of the Flies”. When the 
young Simon tries to appeal out of the heart 
of civilization and when he tries to rotumu- 
nicatc his insight to the Savage Chief and his 
men he is made a martyr. He is a martyr 
instead of a victim because he lays down his 
life for the sake of humanity and he can be 
ranked with Gandhi or f.utlier King or an¬ 
other man. Sim>n has sweetness and light 
which unfortunately were not noticed by the 
world. 1 he tliinl scctioioithe lx)ok is the 
most eerie part wdiich tnak<‘s one's flesh creep 
and there is total anarciiy which is symboiic 
of the modern woiId. Alter the destruction 
is complete the advent of the naval officer 
brings us back from the world of ghosts and 
devils to our world. The boys have only 
enacted a dram whicli modern elderly stats* 
men with all the destructive weapons at their 
disposal would do and thus accelerate the 
pace of annihilation. “Live and let live” is 
an adage whicii seems to be out of tune with 
the existing times and snould be amended as 
“Live and let Die.” I'o the chagrm of the 
modern Man the literary creation of our 
darker self at its full play is Jack in the novel. 

The book is a classic and it has a universal 
appeal. Though a group of boys marooned 
on an island is the pivot around which revolves 
the whole story, the story at a different plane 
oilers a message to icankiiid. It is a classic 
in the sense that it ranks among perhaps the 
best of our English pieces of literature, if 
literature is to hold a mirror to life. The story 
is the story ot the modcia man in a nutshell. 
The drama enacted on the island is a brief 
rapresentation of modern man’s insatiable 
lust for power. Perhaps this deadly sin was 
the driving instinct behind Jack’s attempts to 
consummate the subdual of his opponents. 


The book also draws a sharp line of distinction 
between the 'hawkish* and the ‘dovish’ nature 
of modern man. The hawkish nature of man 
is best revealed in Jack who hates a forlorn 
kid like Ralph. When one goes tnrough the 
novel ooc cannot but remark : 

“Have I not reason to lament 

What man has made of man ?’* 

The two aspects of human nature, namely, 
the ‘hawkish’ and the ‘dovish’ or the 
“Devilish” and the “Divine” are represented 
by Jack and his group on one side, Ralph 
and Pippy and Sam’n Eric on the other side. 
The conditions under which we find such 
appalling change in an otherwise chicken- 
hearted Jack are something that fire the 
imagination of the reader. Jack in the first 
part of the book is like Ashoka, the great war¬ 
rior king, who gave up fighting after victory in 
bloodshad and became a crusader of non-vio¬ 
lence. Jack, who would avoid killing a pig 
for fear of the horrible sight of red blood, 
becomes a ‘savage’ and directs organised 
attack like a modern head of stale to decimate 
his enemy. Upto a point in the novel even 
Ralph was in the grip of savagery when he 
derives sadistic pleasure by repeatedly bull¬ 
ying his bespectacled admirer ‘Piggy’ by 
informing everyone of his admircc’s sobriquet. 
But then the human, divine, dove in him 
asserts itself over the silliness and childishness. 
This fact is made clear when he says after the 
death of ‘Piggy’, “There was no Piggy to talk 
scnsc.”(P. 241) 

“Ralph wept for the end of innocence and 
the fall through the air of the true wise friend 
called Piggy.” (P. 248; 

The title of the hook refers to the severed 
head of the sow which was hung on a stick by 
Jack and his party who hrve become more 
savage in their nature than the beast itself. 
Simon the first victim of Jack and his group 
has delirious and peculiar notions about the 
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lord of the flies. “At last Simon gave up and 
looked back : saw the white teeth and dim 
eyes, the blood and his gaze was held by that 
ancient inescapable recognition.” (P. *71) 
This provides the key to understand the 
aptness of the title. Wisdom dawned on 
Simon that Jack is only a biped with the 
‘beast’ in him grown full. Later Simon feels as 
if he was warned to cling to the right path by 
the lord of the flies, which he disobeys and 
hence his death. Simon fancied a conversation 
between the lord of the flies (sow’s severed 
head) and the silly little boy. 1: is of crucial 
importance. We get to know that the beast 
in man has assumed its unrightful shape when 
a gang of louts led by Jack hang the severed 
head of animal as a gift to another beast. As 
has been eminently observed by Ian Gregor 
and Mark Kinkead Weakes in their scholarly 
introduction to the novel, a humanist would 
find the novel as repellent. 

The word repellent is fitting because one 
feels that Jack and his group are “unboyish’' 
and “inhuman” besides being “sub-human”. 
Perhaps Golding is rightly justified in using 
the word ‘savages’ to describe the group rather 
than boys Th ir savagery is unsurpassed as 
would appear for a moment. But we should 
never allow the single fact drift from our mind 
that the savages are a product of modern 
society who are trying to vent their animality 
which otherwise is done these days by sense¬ 
less bombing on innocent civilians. The 
society on the island is as demured as ‘he 
modern society. Jack reminds the reader of 
the more recent Hitler, trying to decimate 
the opposition group as a whole. The horror 
that Jack unleashes in the end when he asks 
Ralph to smoke out and orders the island to 
be set on fire. One is reminded of the horror 
created by Marlowe in Edward II when the 
king’s eyes were about to be pierced with red 
hot iron. 


The novel is both a fable and fiction. When 
we examine the novel in the light of Joseph 
Conrad’s definition we find that the main 
interest of the novel hinges upon the ability 
of it to lay bare all the details of adventure 
enacted on the “paradisal island”. Joseph 
Conrad once said that the function of the 
novelist is to make the reader hear, make him 
feel and before all make him see. Examined 
from this point of view Golding’s novel is like 
the modern 3-dimensional crime thriller which 
would keep the audience glued to their seats 
with horror and fear. He achieves remarka¬ 
ble success in his task in that we are transpor¬ 
ted by the power of his written word from an 
ordinaly workday world into a world of 
strange little boys. The novel arrests the 
attention of the reader in the sense that the 
first two parts of the book, though not sensa¬ 
tional, appeal to the appreciative intellect of 
man. The way in which he describes the 
plays of the boys, their personal appearance 
i of absorbing interest to the reader. 

As the editors o’* the novel observe it is a 
harmonious conglomeration of fable and 
fiction. It is a fiction because it takes the 
form of exploration. It is a fable because we 
are led to conclude certain general truths. 
One is well reminded of the great truism. 

“Power corrupts 

Absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

Jack in the third part is like a mythical 
Indian demon who acquires unbridled power 
by long austetity and penance. The naval 
oflicer is like Lord Vishnu who appears in this 
world from time to time to protect the 
virtuous and snub the villains. He is symbo¬ 
lic of the much sought after place by both the 
violent modern world and the exasperated 
Ralph who is on the brink of nervous break¬ 
down. The timing of the arrival of the oflicer 
and the arrival itself are of utmost significance 
in the novel. “He saw white drill, epaulettes, 
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a revolver, a row of gild buttons down the 
front of a uniform.” The white drill symbo¬ 
lizes the restoration of tranquillity and peace 
both to Ralph and awe-s ruck reader. For 
Ralph the revolver is symbolic, a “porro 
onum cst neccssarium” in the words of 
Mathew Arnold. Authority which can check 
the untowardness of children’s games, admo¬ 
nition which is necessary at a time when 
children over reach their age returns with the 
advent of the naval officer to the island. The 
‘loss of identity’, that terrible malady from 
which modern Man suffers, is restored. He ii 
identiBed with a creature who is pitted against 
both internal as well as external forces that 
are at work, and which are out to destroy the 
fragile semblance of peace. The martyrdom 
of Simon and Piggy at the hands of savages 
who were not amenable to reason is another 
important landmark in the fast moving drama 
which unfolds itself before the eyes of the 
reader in all its crudeness and barbarity. The 
death of Piggy or rather his forced death by 


chi<^ and his men rivets the shackles on the 
coffin of sanity and sense which vanish upto 
the time of the naval officer’s arrival. 

Tragedy is supposed to rouse the feelings 
of pity and terror in the mind of the reader 
and purge his mind in the end. One defect 
that witholds us from calling the novels tragedy 
is that the hero Ralph is not a great man in 
the ordinary sense of the term. But we can 
say that Ralph is an ordinary boy who has 
visions of sweetness, hope of rescue and who 
wished to be good in the face of ubiquitous 
evil. Certainly, Ralph stands out as the hero 
with all good qualities, and one who would 
resist any attempt to be dehumanized. He 
resists every attempt to dehumanize himself as 
well as his group. The same sanity compels 
him to go and try to rescue Sam’n Fric from 
the clutches of poster-mad Jack. Jack ranks 
among the most vicious characters we get to 
know in literature like lago and Shyiock. 
William Golding should be congratulated for 
the remarkable Success he has achieved in the 
novel. 



THE NIGHTINGALE IN ENGLISH POETRY 

S. KRISHNA BHATTA 


The very word Nature is enough to make a 
romantic poet oblivious of this world. Thus 
it is no wonder if he reaches poetic heights 
when the sweet voice of singing birds falls 
upon bis ears. While mostly an eastern poet 
is fascinated by the swan’s beauty, the 
peacock’s grace or the cuckoo’s melodious 
voice, it is the nightingale’s melody that has 
captured the western poets. This singing 
bird has offered a marvellous theme to many 
English poets, though their angles of vision 
differ from one another. According to ancient 
Greeks, the bird is a symbol of melancholy 
and many poets followed this path ; but to 
some ears, it is melodious and happy. 

There is a story in Greek mythology about 
the nightingale. Philomela was the daughter 
of a king pf Athens. Her sister Procne 
married Tereus, the King of Thrace. Once, 
when Procne desired the company of her sister 
Philomela, Tereus took her father’s permission 
and started with her to the place <>f Procne. 
But enamoured of her on the way, he forcibly 
seduced her. Fuither, he cut off her tongue 
lest she should disclose his deed to anybody, 
imprisoned her and then informed Procne that 
Philomela died. Meanwhile Philomela wrote 
her entire tale of sorrow and sent it to Procne. 
In order to take revenge upon him, Procne 
killed her son and fed Tereus on the flesh of 
his body. Then intending to punish both the 
sisters, he took out his sword. But at once all 
were converted into forms of different birds. 
It was Philomela who assumed the form of 
nightingale. Thus, to the ancient Greeks, the 
singing of the neightingale was melancholic. 

Adopting this symbol of sorrow, poets like 
Matthew Arnold and Robert Bridges gavi 


poetic expression to their feelings about the 
nightingale. In his poem Philomela, 
MA1 THE W ARNOLD first asks us to listen 
to the singing of “the tawny-throated” 
nightningale and addresses it with the phrase, 
“O Wanderer from a Grecian Shore”. Accor¬ 
ding to the poet, the nightingale' is still 
suffering from its ‘old-world pain’ in spite of 
its wanderings in distant lands for many 
years. Now that the bird has arrived at a 
spot near (he river Thames, the compassionate 
poet hopes— 

.Can this fragrant lawn 

With its ccol trees, and night. 

And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew, 

To thy racked heart and brain 
Afford no balm ^ 

The poet is sorry that the moonlight there 
compels the bird to see ‘the unfriendly place 
in the Thracian world’ and thus brings back 
into memory all its untold sufferings. The 
poet wonders whether the ‘Poor Fugitive’ feels 
once again the feathery change which echoes 
love and hate. To him, ‘Eternal Passion’ 
and ‘Eternal Pain’ seem to burst forth from 
the song of the nightingale. 

Another poet ROBERT BRIDGES finds 
that nightingales represent poets. His lyric 
Nightingales is in the form of a conversation 
that mignt have been held between the poet 
and nightingales. To begin with. Bridges 
tries to explore the environment that might be 
the cause of their beauty and of their melodi¬ 
ous music. According to the poet. 

Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye 

come. 
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And bright in the fruitful valleys the 
streams, wherefrom 

Ye learn your song. 

In addition, the stany woods and the 
flowers blooming in the heave ly air must 
have made them beautiful. But, the nighting¬ 
ales show how the poet has a false notion. As 
they say, Jt is on the ‘barren mountains’ and 
‘spent streams’ that they dwelt. Further, 
their song, though externally appears to be 
sweet, is *a throe of the heart with pining 
vision and forbidden hopes’. After pouring 
their ‘dark nocturnal secret aloud in the 
raptured ears of men’, they go to a dreamy 
world in the dawn. 

Another poem worth-mentioning is The 
Nightningale stated to have been written by 
R, BARNEFIELD. The poet finds only the 
nightingale unhappy while May is a merry 
month to all birds and beasts. He says to the 
bird ; 

“Thou rnourn’st in vain ! 

None takes pity on thy pain.’’ 

In this connection, he gives a vivid descrip¬ 
tion of a faithful friend and a flattering foe. 
Anyway, the poet who visualises sorrow only 
in the nightingale, must have been influenced 
by the well-known Greek symbol regarding 
the bird. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY who died young 
(1 554-1586) is another poet who has adopted 
the Greek symbol. In this poem The 
N/ght/ngo/e, he describes that the bird “sings 
out her woes’’. Recalling the Greek story, the 
poet says— 

Her throat in tunes expresseth 

What grief her breast oppresieth 

For Tcrcus’ force on her chaste will 

prevailing. 

Then the poet asks ‘Philomela fair’ to take 
some gladness as it is now his turn to suffer 

from mental agony. 

Next the poet compares the cause of his 


sorrow with that of the nightingale’s. Accord¬ 
ing to him, “she bath no other cause of 
angubh, but there is daily craving” ; and thus 
his mind is subjected to greater torture, since 
“wanting is more woe than tod much having”. 

\\ hile thus some poets find the nightingale 
as the symbol of sorrow, it is a happy bird to 
poets like William Drummond and S. T. 
Coleridge. In DRUMMOND’S sonnet To 
the Nightingale, it is a ‘sweet bird’ that ftecly 
sings in the early hours of winters, fair seasons, 
budding sprays, sweet smelling flowers. 
Also, its song declares the Creator’s goodness 
to the world. The melody of the song makes 
man forget the earth’s turmoils, spites and 
wrongs and thereby think of God. In his final 
comment, the poet says— 

Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost 

raise 

To airs of spheres, yes, and to angel’s lays. 
The bird influenced S. T. COLERIDGE, 
as a result of which he composed two poems, 
namely To the Nightingale and The Nightingale, 
In the first poem, the poet calls the nightingale 
“Sister of love-lorn poets, Philomel!” Accord¬ 
ing to the poet, its song wakes up his soul and 
takes him to the world of fancies ; and hence, 
the bird is the ‘Minstrel of the Moon’. 

The other poem. The Nightingale (bigger 
than the previous one) is a greater mirror to 
the heart of Coleridge. “Hark ! the night¬ 
ingale begins its song”—thus the unselfish poet 
invites his friends also to partake the sweetness 
of the bird’s song. Questioning the popular 
belief, he says— 

“A melancholy bird ? Oh ! idle thought 1 
In Nature there is nothing melancholy.”, 
According to him, the poetic talent of 
lovers spending their time in dance-halls has 
to yield to its music. One whole month of 
April is not adequate for the bird to sing the 
love song and lighten its heart. Nightingales, 
while in congregation, sing together and 
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induce one another. It is the shining eyes of 
the bird that are visible on bushes with the 
aid of glow-worms. What a happy thing it 
would be that our childhood grows along with 
the melodious song of the nightingale ! it is 
beyond expression bow much Coleridge is 
delighted at the bird’s song. 

Much more than all these poets, it is 
perhaps the romantic poet JOHN KEATS to 
whom the nightingale was all fascination. 
Engrossed by the bird’s song, he rhade it the 
theme for his world-famous poem, Ode to a 
Nightingale. Once enjoying a nightingale’s song 
in his home garden at Hampstead, the poet’s 
heart throbbed ; the resuit was the composi¬ 
tion of this beautiful ode. In this ode of 
eighty lines, Keats addresses the nightingale 
and lets forth his feelings that are born in th 
utmost recesses of his heart. Describing 
himself as one indueoced by some dull opiate, 
he begins with the words, *My heart aches...’ 
and forgets himself in the world of joy. As 
the poet says, the bird is “lightwinged Dryan 
of the trees in some melodious plot”. Next 
the poet aspires for a draught of wine that has 
cooled in the earth for a long time, as this 


drink will enable him to leave this troubled 
world unseen and fade away into the forest i 
and thus he could partake its bliss. ‘On the 
viewless wings of poesy’ he wishes to fly to the 
bird’s place. The influence of the song is so 
much on the poet that he cannot see the world 
around him. He feels sorry that his ears are 
not sensitive enough to enjoy its song. He 
desires to “become a sod to thy high requiem”. 
The bird, according to the poet, is immortal 
and hence its song also. It is a song, heard 
by emperors and clowns in ancient days ; a 
song sung by Ruth sick for home (according to 

Greek mhytology) and also— 

The same .that oft-times hath 

Charmed magic casements, opening on the 

foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

In the end, the poet is suddenly uspet as 
the bird vanishes. “Was it a vision, or a 
waking dream ?” he does not know. 

Thus different poets can have different 
visions though what they see is birds of one 
class. Anyway, a great literary feast and 

enjoyment to all of us! 


LIVE AND LEARN 

R. L. KHANNA 


Learning is not a preparation for life ; 
learning is life itselL Man, said Bacon is what 
he knows, i.e., what he has learnt. We learn 
from experience, we learn by ^making mistakes, 
we learn from history, both past and present. 
We should not be afraid of making mistakes. 
The man who never makes mistakes loses a 
great many chances to learn something. The 
only complete mistake is the mistake from 
which we learn nothing. 

There is no such creature as a know-all 
man. Oddly enough it is the person who 
knows everything who has the most to learn. 
Such a man is satirized in an anonymous 
epigram written a century ago ; 

My name is Benjamin Jowett, 

I am Master of Bailiol College ; 

What ever is knowledge I know it, 

And what I don’t know is not knowledge. 

The opposite of Dr. Jowett was Michel de 
Montaigne, whose motto was ; ‘What do I 
know Michael An ;elo died at the age of 
eighty*nine. In dying he regretted not the 
joy of iivrn^ but his int ircapted labours. He 
said to Cardinal Salviati whj was ministering 
to him on his dea^h bed that he regretted 
only two things ; not to have done all he 
should have for his salv ition and to be dying 
just as he was learniog the alphabet of his 
profession. 

Newton’s humble atiitude to his great 
learning is well-known ; ‘I do not know what 
I may appear to the v^rorJd, but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy playing 
on the sea shore and diverting himself now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than o* dinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay svll undiscoveied btfore.” 


For men and women new learning is neces¬ 
sary for growth. In his book “Do a Good 
Job of Living’’, Ronald E. Osborn says, 
“Undertake something that is difficult ; it will 
do you good. Unless you try to do something 
beyond what you have already mastered, you 
will never grow.” 

There is no particular calendar age for 
learning. Some people even in twenties and 
thirties feel that they are too old to learn : 
“You can’t teach old dogs new tricks.” 'Old 
parrots can’t learn”. This is how they ration¬ 
alize their laziness to learn. Such half-baked 
maxims are fallacies. They are alibis of the 

folk who say ‘No’ to life. 

Of course roan docs age. With old age 

come an impairment of memory, particularly 
for recent events ; and a reduction in the rate 
of new learning. But investigations show that 
all individuals do not age in the same way nor 
all the organs of the body at the same rate. 
There arc people who though advanced in 
years are still young. The elTccts of aging 
always depend on the individual. Some men 
and women arc old at fifty-five and others are 
young at eighty. 

Himwich has pointed out that endocrine 
and other physiological functions in healthy 
older people may be on a par with those of 
much younger individuals. 

Continual exposure to new learning, new 

ideas help older people to keep their mental 
faculties alert and thus retard the process of 
aging. 

Prof. James C. Coleman observes : ‘Those 
who remain intellectually active and vitally 
interested in the events of the world about 
themmiy continue into advanced age with 
little perceptible loss in intellectual functions.*’ 
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Goethe completed *Faust* after the age of 
80 ; judge Learned Hand completed 50 years 
of service, in 1959 at the age of 87 ; A. A. 
Stagg, the grand old man of American football, 
was still coaching at the age of 100 ; and it 
has been said that Winston Churchill, one of 
the greatest men of recent, time, would have 
been considered little more than a prominent 
failure if his career had ended at 65. 

Cato, the censor, was an old man when 
he taught himself Greek. When he was 
seventy years old Michael Angelo said, “I am 
still learning”. 

John Kemble wrote out ‘Hamlet’ thirty 
times and said on quitting the stage, “I am 
now beginning to understand my art”. 

Mrs. Siddon, after she left the stage, was 
found studying Lady Macbeth and said, “I am 
amazed to discover some new points in the 
character which I never found out while act¬ 
ing it.” 

Milton in his blindedncss, when past fifty 
sat down to complete ‘Paradise Lost’. 

Scott at 55 took up his pen to redeem an 
enormous liability. 

Richardson was fifty when he wrote his 
first novel. 

Benjamin West was 69 when he commenced 
his series of paintings one of which is ‘Christ 
healing the sick*. 

From the age of 63 to 73 (1956-66) Mao 
I'setung swam the Yangtze river eight times at 
its widest point about four miles back and 
forth. Today past 80 he lives in a sprawl of 
books, annotating, comparing, studying. 

There are many other folks who have stayed 
gingery and productive, even into 80’s and 
90’s. 

‘‘C. R.”, the grand old man of India died 
recently at the age of 95. Till his end his 
mind was as sharp as a razor’s edge. 

Daniel Auber wrote his “Dreams of Love” 
in bit 80’s and said, “I am not 80 ; 1 am 4 


times 20”. 

At 88 John Wesley preached every day. At 
the age of 79 Mahatma Gandhi was holding 
his 'prayer meetings’ every day. 

Benjamin Franklin went to France in the 
service of his country at 78, and wrote his 

autobiography at over 80. 

Sophocles wrote his ’Oedipus' at 90 years 
of age. 

Pope Leo XIII inaugurated most of his 
enlightened policy after he was 70. 

Titian painted his masterpiece, the bronze 
doors of the sacristy of St. Mark’s at 85. 

Elihu Root died in 1937 at over 92 years of 
age. He was' one of the greatest statesmen 
America ever produced and continued his 
activities until he was over 90. 

Bertrand Russell wrote his 3 volume 
‘Autobiography’ between 1967-69 between the 
age of 95 and 97. He was born in 1872. 

In 1777, at the age of 83, Voltaire began a 
new tragedy, ‘Irene’. 

Mary Baker Eddy, started her best known 
publication, a daily newspaper the ‘Christian 
Science Monitor’, when she was 87 years of 
age. 

Martin Buber who died in 1965 published 
his ‘Paths to Utopia’ at the age of 77. 

In 1946 Benedetto Groce at the age of 80 
set-up the Italian Institute of Historical 
Studies to lecture to youths. 

Philip Toynbee : Are you able to relax ? 
Or do you feel guilty if you’re not doing any¬ 
thing ? 

Arnold Toynbee : Yes, I do. I’m rather 
American that way. 

P. T. : Well, you haven’t got any ulcers 
yet. 

A. T. : No, not yet. 

The above is a piece of conversation from 
Arnold Toynbee’s book “Arnold and Philip 
Toynbee” which he wrote in 1 63 at the age 
of 74. In 1971 when he was 82 he wrote his 
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‘Surviving the Future*. “The divorce between 
work and zest”, he writes in this book, “makes 
for unhappiness’*. He was born in 1889 and 
is still going strong and sprightly. 

Andre Gide who died at the age of 82 
remained productive and undespaii ing in his 
old age. “I had”, he said, “no plans for being 
so old”. 

People who keep learning by doing all the 
while they live stay young in spirit whatever 
their chronological age. 

When de Gaulle became President of 
France a tremendous work-load suddenly fell 
on the shoulders of a man nearly 0 years. 
It was expected to have disastrous conse¬ 
quences. “The contrary happened”, says 
Aldcn Hatch. “Every day de Gaulle appear¬ 
ed younger and more vigorous. His skm was 
ruddy with health, his blue eyes flashed with 


excitement or humour ; even his hair became 
crisp and the golden brown of youth showed 
beneath the gray.” 

The famous actress Joan Crawford in her 
autobiography “My Way of Life’’ (1972) says 
she hates inactivity which she considers as “one 
of the great mdignities of life”. She gives 
perhaps the best commentary on “Live and 
learn”, when she says: 

Greedy to fill every minute of my days 
with all the things I want to accomplish. And 
for the future I only want a small thing: a 
hundred years more to act, another hundred 
to learn to paint, a hundred to become a 
writer and still another to get a formal educa¬ 
tion. 

She adds, “I don’t think education should 
ever stop. When learning stops, vegetation 
sets in.” 




THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY UNDERLYING THE 
REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS OF MODERN TIMES 

JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


In ancient and mediaeval ages, the revolu* 
tionary movements at the instance of a section 
of the people or of the people for political, 
economic or social changes were, more or less, 
conspicuous by their absence for various 
reasons—the principal being the ground was 
not prepared for the same. The ancient and 
ithc mediaeval world was the arena for the 
conquerors like Cyrus, Darius, Alexander the 
(>rcat, Ghandragupla Maurya, Chengiz Khan, 
Attila, Tamer Lane and others to biing under 
subjugation a large tract of the earth’s surface 
and to rule the same despotically. 

With the advent oU^c Renaissance, the 
Reformation movement, the discovery of new 
lands, the spirit of adventure among some 
European powers, the birth of the new mer¬ 
cantile class and various other factors in 
Europe, the trends in the ancient and the 
mediaeval world yielded to gradual evolution 
of a new outlook of life both of mankind indivi¬ 
dually and collectively. 

Our rights and liberties, the ideas of free¬ 
dom, liberty, equality and fraternity, the 
concept of the sovereignty of the people, the 
freedom of conscience, association and expre¬ 
ssion, the ideal of common ownership, and the 
right to work, have been, more or less, clari- 
hed by the great revolutions, which took place 
in Great Britain, the United States of America, 
France, Russia, China and subsequently in 
various countries of Asia, Africa ^nd Latin 
America. Most of these revolutions have been 
violent, and some of them cofuld not achieve 
the objectives for which they were initiated 
and attempted'to be implemented, but the 
idealism, which inspired them, has endured. 


With the expansion of Europe since 15th 
Century A. D., great ideas of these revolutions 
spread throughout the world, sometimes under 
trying circumstances. The directional trend 
of history is towards the fullest understanding 
and realisation of these ideas, in all countries. 
In the Sacred Scriptures of the Hindus, the 
Chinese, the Christians and the Jews there is 
reference to oneness of humanity and a faint 
picture of a society based on common owner¬ 
ship. The 4th Chapter of the Acts of the New 
Testament presented the panoroma of a 
society hinged on common ownership and 
upheld the principle “From each according to 
his ability to each according to his needs”. In 
the history of Christendom, there have been 
the members of some communities who. 
Jeopardising their lives and honour, strove to 
establish this new society. It is in the Sixteenth 
Century Britain that a great Christian, Sir 
Thomas More, in his ‘Utopia’, visualised a 
society on an imaginary island in the South 
Pacific, with the common ownership of land 
resources, the working day of six hours, the 
equality of men and women, and a govern¬ 
ment run by democratically elected officials. 
Thomas More seems to have surpassed Plato, 
and made a comprehensive presenUtion of the 
new society. It appears to be unique that the 
ideology of a new society that More endea¬ 
voured to present, was partially or fully follow¬ 
ed by all the great revolutions, and it remains 
true and inspiring for the nations and races 
today and in future. 

A new age dawned with the two revolu¬ 
tions in Britain in the Seventeenth Century. 
The first revolution was an organised expres- 
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sion the new individualism against episco¬ 
pal ^tbsolution and the divipe right of the King 
during the regime of Charles I. The struggle for 
supremacy of Parliament led to regicide and 
the establishment of a commonwealth from 
1649.53, and a Protectorate under Oliver 
Cromwell from 1653 to 58. The Levellers and 
the Diggers had socialist ideas, and if the left 
wing of the army had mai stained its power, 
then a republic like that of the U. S. A. might 
have been set up in Britain. *'The agreement 
of the people,” framed by the Levellers, was 
signed by Cromwell, but the egalitarian pro¬ 
gramme was rejected by the right wing. The 
Leveller regiments were sent away to Ireland, 
and those who mutinied were severely dealt 
with and repressed. In 1653, Cromwell 
became the Protector, after dissolving the 
Rump Parliament. In 1656, James Harrington 
offered his book ” The Commonwealth of 
Oceana” to Cromwell, but the latter took no 
notice of it. In this book, Harrington demon¬ 
strated that private ownership of land was the 
cause of all conflicts, and that the way of the 
control of property, especially of land, deter¬ 
mined the political structure of a country. He 
pleaded for common ownership, a written 
constitution, a republican form of government, 
elections with a secret ballot, and separation of 
powers between the legislature and the execu¬ 
tive. Cromwell turned the republic into a 
protectorate, but showed his greatness by 
renouncing the crown, which was offered to 
him. The republic, which failed in Britain, 
became fully realised in U. S. A. in the 
eighteenth century. The restoration of the 
monarchy was accomplished in 1660 through 
the secret arrangements of the upper classes 
and the army, and it brought back many of 
the evils for the removal of which the Civil 
War was fought. King James ITs attempt at 
destroying local self-government and to esta¬ 
blish Roman Catholicism and Catholic King¬ 


ship with the divine right, became unbearable 
to both the Whigs and the Tories. The two 
political parties, with their concerted efforts, 
were determined to ensure the supremacy of 
of Parliament, and the Protestant monarchy. 
The glorious bloodless revolution of 1688 was 
successful because James had no full control 
over the army, and the public opinion was 
against him for his acts of omission and 
commission. The accession of William III of 
Holland and his consort Mary, daughter of 
James II, took place at the joint invitation of 
both the political parties. A constitutional 
monarchy was established by the Declaration 
of Rights of 1688, and the Roman Catholic 
succession to the throne was barred and 
abrogated by the Bill of Rights of 1689. The 
King could no longer control the judges or the 
army, and the passing of the laws, and the 
management of finance came under the sole 
and absolute management of Parliament for 
good. The supremacy of Parliament was 
certainly achieved, but then it was not the 
Parliament of the common people, but of the 
landlords and the rising capitalists. The 
British political genius and traditions are such 
that the British can go radical step by step 
without resorting to violence and the same 
tradition has continued since 1688 admitting 
of radical reforms by constitutional means. 
The franchise became adult and universal after 
educating the people by degrees by Reform 
Acts of 1832, 1866, 1918 and 1928 and the 
House of Commons became the supreme 
au*hority in matters of finance over the House 
of Lords by an Act of 1911. 

The American War of Independence was, 
in a way, the repetition of the Civil War in 
England of the Seventeenth Century. The 
colonists in the then thirteen States made up 
their minds not to pay taxes that Britain 
wanted to impose on them. They decided 
that there must be '*no taxation without 
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representation*’. They denied the Stamp Act 
of 1765, and the levying of the tea-tax led to 
the Boston Tea Party in 1773 to throw the tea 
into the eea as a protest. On July 4, 1776, the 
American Congress declared by an Act the 
independence of the colonists and what 
JcHerson wrote in the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence inspired the whole world. “We hold 
tliese truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, and they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, 
sjovernincnts are instituted among men deriv¬ 
ing their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. That whenever any form of 
.rovernment becomes destructive of these evils. 
It is the right of the people to alter or abolish 
it and to institute new government, laying its 
toundations on such principles and organising 
ts powers in such'forms as to them seem most 
hkoly to effect their safety and happiness.” 

I ranee and Spain helped America, and after 
reverses, Britain had .to surrender at Yorktown 
in 1781. The Peace Treaty was signed in 
I’aris in 1783. A federal constitution proving 
tlic separation of legislative, '^executive 
and judicial powers, mainly based on the 
ideas of Montesquieu, was framed. This cons¬ 
titution is good for preserving the establish¬ 
ment, but bad for the introduction of radical 
reforms or for the solution of problems with 
which the three branches of the government 
arc at variance. At the time of the American 
Civil War (1861-5), upholding the equality of 
man, Abraham Lincoln said, “I believe that 
this government can not endure permanently, 
half slave, half free”, and at his famous 
Ciettysburg address pleaded for the “govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, in his 'Contract 
Social* has declared| “Man it born free and 


everywhere he is in chains.” Coupled with the 
above statement, the stirring writings of 
Voltaire. Montesquieu and other French and 
foreign philosophers, the steady Parliamentary 
system of Britain and the unique success of 
the American revolution culminating in inde¬ 
pendence from * the clutches of the British, 
inspired the French people to change their 
tyrannical and oppressive political system* viz,, 
absolute monarchy by the divine right of 
Kings. The absolure monarchy, the principal 
exponent of which Louis XIV said “I am the 
State”, was crushing the people in every con¬ 
ceivable and possible way. Dues, tithes, taxes 
etc. imposed oii the people, amounted to sixty 
out of every hundred francs. Clergy and 
nobility formed the ruling class with all privi¬ 
leges, and no liability to pay any tax, and were 
only 250,000 out of the total population of 
about eighteen million. The peasants were 
cruelly oppressed by the landlords, poverty 
was rampant, and many people ate grass and 
coveted black bread and water. A revolu¬ 
tionary situation developed rapidly. The 
King was compelled to recognise the national 
assembly, as the troops refused to disperse its 
members. The real revolution started with 
the rank and file of Paris, who were unrepre-. 
sented in the assembly. On July 14, 1789, 
they stormed the Bastille, the great political 
prison, they constituted the National Guard. 
Peasants, throughout France, burned castles 
and feudal deeds. The demonstration of 
women, shouting for bread, entered the palace 
and the queen, when told that the women 
were crying for bread, ordered her attendants 
sarcastically to give them cakes. On August 
4, 1789, the National Assembly declared the 
Rights of Man and the basic statement, 
enupierating the rights to liberty, property, 
security and freedom of speech and of the 
press was incorporated in the French Constitu¬ 
tion of 1791. The revolutionaries transformed 
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the commune of Paris and imprisoned the 
King. The royalists were turned out of the 
Assembly, which became the National Con» 
vention. The revolutionary armies vanquish* 
ed the invaders of France, and in September, 
1792, the French Republic was proclaimed. 
The King and the queen were executed in 
January, 1793. 

The Girondist, representing the right-wing 
revolutionaries in the Convention, imposed 
the death-penalty on those, who provoked 
"violation of property", and planned to extir¬ 
pate the commune of Paris, The Committee 
of Public Safety, and the Committee of 
General Security were set up. The people 
rose against the (Jirondist Ministry, and the 
control c)f the Convention fell into the hands 
of the Jacobins, the left-wing revolutionaries. 
Robespierre, the leader of the Jacobins, 
brought about many reforms, but he was also 
against the working masses and the Commune. 
He directed the reign of terror, and the dis¬ 
tinguished leaders of the working class, were 
guillotined. Before him, the Committee of 
Public Safety had executed 1220 people in 
thirteen months; between Robespierre’s reign 
of terror and his downfall, in fortynine days, 
1376 persons, including himself, were condem¬ 
ned to death. The right-wing got the upper- 
hand, and on July 27, 1794, Robespierre was 
guillotined. 

The dictatorship of the right in the form of 
Directory of Five commenced in 1795. The 
most important event during the period of the 
Directory was the advent of Babeuf, who 
declared is the motto of the 

RepuhWc.\Me must Wve comtnutusm,’' 

He organised conspiracy against the Directory, 
was arrested, and then executed in 1797. In 
1799, Napoleon Bonaparte ended the Revolu¬ 
tion by his coup d’etat of the 18th Brumaire 
(November 9), and became the Consul and 
later on became the Emperor. The French 


Revolution failed apparently on the physical 
plane, but it Bred the imagination of the 
people of the world with its great and undying 
ideas of liberty, equality and fraternity. 

The Republic in France could not endure 
because the Jacobins, who held the central 
position between the moderate revolutionaries 
on the right and the working class on the left, 
had not the requisite leadership to form a 
coalition. The proletariat were in its infancy 
during the revolution, and they learnt that 
they needed self-help. They showed their 
courage and strength in the Revolution of 
1830 and in 1832, and were shot down while 
they held aloft the flags with "Liberty or 
death” inscribed on them. During the thirties, 
the ideas of St. Simon, Fourier, and Louis 
Blanc strengthened and intensifled their 
ideology. In the Revolution of 1848, they 
demonstrated their power in the streets of 
Paris, and France became a Republic for the 
second time. The spirit of revolution diflused 
and spread throughout Europe ; there was a 
rising in Vienna, and nationalist risings 
broke out in Bohemia and Hungary. An 
attempt was made through Frankfort Parlia¬ 
ment to unify Germany, and Chartists were 
active and aggressive with their demands in 
Great Britain. A culmination was the publica¬ 
tion of the memorable and epoch-making 
"The Communist Manifesto” by Marx and 
Engels in 1853. The book provided the 
workers with a new ideology and a new 
method of organised efforts. 

In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-7J, 
France was defeated, and Emperor Napoleon 
111 became a pmotvet. A RepubVlc was pto- 
clalmed in September 4, 1870, and the siege of 
Paris began on September 20. The humiliat¬ 
ing peace terms, dictated by the Iron 
Chancellor Otto Von Bismarck were resented 
by the workers, and a provisional revolu¬ 
tionary government was brought into being. 
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The French Government conspired with the 
Prussian forces, and co>operated with them in 
a siege of Paris. The workers of Paris with 
experiences, good knowledge of the previous 
revolutions in France and vital ideas of the 
Inter>National Working Men’s Association, 
and of the Communist Manifesto, proclaimed 
the Paris Commune at the Town Hall on 
March 28, 1871, and sang the song of the 
revolution, the “Marseillaise”, whtch has 
since become the national anthem of France. 
The Paris commune was the dress*rehearsal of 
the Communist administrations in Russia and 
China to come. It existed only for two 
months, but gave a fore*taste of what the 
communist system could be. It formed the 
people’s army, and its judges and officials were 
elected and subject to re-call. All salaries 
were fixed at the level of the working class. 
Religion became a matter of individual cons¬ 
cience, and the church was separate from the 
State. Plans were made to run factories co¬ 
operatively and, to organise large-scale indus¬ 
try based on workers’ association. On March 
28, the combined army of France and 
Prussia annihilated the Paris Commune. Both 
for communists and anarchists, the Paris 
Commune has left a great legacy. From the 
stand-points of the proletariat, the French 
Revolution of 1789, the Revolutions of 1830 
and 1848 and the Paris Commune are linked, 
as we can perceive the gradual development 
of maturity and the revolutionary vitality of 
the proletariat. 

The Paris Commune showed the example 
of communism on a small scale, and the next 
step in history was to make this unique experi¬ 
ment nationwide. Neither Britain nor France 
could be the place for the fructification of this 
aebievemeat, »s the proleUriat in these coun¬ 
tries were perhaps more inclined to the middle 
class and were not economically as down¬ 
trodden as those in Russia and China. The 


Czarist oppression, the pitiable economic con¬ 
dition of the people, the First World War 
situation (1914-18 ) the organising ability of 
the Bolshevist Party and the bold, sincere and 
dashing leadership of Vladimir Lenin brought 
about the Communist revolution in Russia in 
1817 instead. The Russian Revolution of 1917 
ushered in a new society which unfolded its 
full features after passing through war, commu¬ 
nism, the crisis of intervention and civil war, 
the new economic policy and the organisation 
of the successive Five-year Plans by Stalin, the 
builder of modern Rpssia. There was no 
fault in the Five-Year Plans or the Stalin 
constitution, What Stalin’s critics, both at 
home and abroad, might say after his demise ; 
the faults lay in human frailty in a critical 
period and the pragmatic way of coping with 

the situation in order to ensure success. The 
federal structure was well conceived, it had 
not the .fault of separation of powers, as 
found in the U. S. A. Constitution. The first 
phase of communism based on the principle 
“From each according to his ability to each 
according to his work” has been, more or less, 
successfully established. There is no unem¬ 
ployment or rising prices of commodities in 
Russia, though there is absence of freedom of 
speech and prevalence of authoritarianism. The 
problem now is how to lead it to the final 
phase based on the principle “From each 
according to hU ability to each according to 
his needs”. Officially, there ace no classes in 
Russia at present. The stage of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat is a dangerous and 
delicate stage in-as-much-as the distribution is 
according to work and not needs, and conse¬ 
quently the diflerences in wages and salaries, 
the possession of property by collective firms 
tends to create classes with privilege and to 
undermine the foundation of the structure 
meant for full equality. The prosperity of the 
capitalist countries and individual freedom 
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and ultra freedom in cultural expressions in 
them pollute the minds of the rising intelligen¬ 
tsia in the communist countries. The prob¬ 
lem can not be solved in Russia and other 
communist countries by coercive or merely 
institutional meani. Incentive without 
economic gain is possible only through a spiri¬ 
tual t ducation for the fundamental change of 
consciousness and behaviour. Neither Russia 
nor China has evolved fully such education 
yet. The final phase of communism demands 
the fullest expression of the emotional and 
spiritual content immanent in Marxism with 
its highly intellectual exterior. Prior to Marx, 
no philosopher could point out scientifically 
and objectively how the rank and file, the 
producers, the heweis of wood and the 
drawers of water, the oppressed and the 
downtrodden were fleeced by vested interests, 
both political and religious. Almost all the 
religious prophets have a?ked their followers 
to pray for daily bread to Cod. If mere 
prayer to f»od w’ould enable a person to get 
his daily bread, so many persons would not 
have been ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill sheltered. 
^Vhat Marx pointed out in his famous ‘Das 
Capital’ was a complete change in economic 
structure both in production and distribution 
and ablinriciicc of the prevailing religious 
pra<Jlres in tlic hands of the priests, who have 
created «i vested interest to exploit the people 
both financially and spiritually. According to 
him “religion is the opiate of the people”. 
By its own inherent strength, Marxism spread 
far and wide and its ambit is increasing day 
by day among the oppressed people after the 
Russian Revolution, but communist revolution 
did not take place in Western Europe, as it 
was expected. After the second World War 
(1’>39-45), the nuclear weapon of U. S. A. and 
the Marshal aid halted the spread of commu¬ 
nism in Western Europe. 

History chose China for a new experiment 


with a communism, in which there wouH be 
prominence of the peasants and the agri¬ 
cultural proletariat instead of the industrial 
proletariat. In 1949, the Communist Party of 

China decimated and crushed the power of 
Nationalists (the Kuomintang Party) under the 
auspices of Chiang Kaishek, and established a 
new communistic regime there. In Peking, 
the China people’s political consultative con¬ 
ference met, and Mao Tse-tung became the 
Chairman of the National People’s Govern¬ 
ment Council. Later on, the National People’s 
Congress, with legislative power, and the 
State Council, which is the supreme adminis¬ 
trative body, came into existence. The 
political structure of China is simple and 
refined. It is not federal like the Russian 
structure. Under the constitution, direct 
election exists only at the bottom—in rural 
districts, urban districts and small towns. These 
elect their own Local Congresses, and these 
Congresses elect thenext high level Congress¬ 
es, and at the top the National People's 
Congress is indirectly elected. The same 
system was propounded by Gandhiji and now 
advocated by Jai Prakashji for India. The 
election is a calm and a quiet process in 
China, and its lesson for the world is signifi¬ 
cant. As politics ought to be free from 
blemishes and spiritualised throughout the 
world for the benefit and the ultimate preser¬ 
vation and existence of human civilisation, 
sensational ways of election have to be 
averted, so that, there is no room for corrup¬ 
tion and graft. The peasants* role is being 
clarified in the Chinese Revolution, and it 
creates the hope that a country, without 
industrial proletariat, can aspire to launch 
social revolution. As communism is function¬ 
ing in a new setting in China, it is quite 
natural that there should be difference 
between Russia and China regarding ideology 
and organisation. 
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Marxism is a flexible ever-evolving system, 
and the more its comprehension is realised, 
the moife the possibility of understanding 
between Russia an i China will arise. It seems 
that China is laying equal stress on both the 
institutional and the human factors. The 
shifting from “the Hundred Flowers Policy” 
to the policy of the “Cultural Revolution” 
and the *Red Guards’ shows that a moral 
foundation for every form of labour as self- 
expression and for intelligence as a means of 
service and not of gain or self<aggrandisement, 
is being sought. No country today can run its 
administration without some form of bureau¬ 
cracy, and the solution of the problems lies in 
the way of taking it spiritually and morally. 
The “Commune” experiment is tackling the 
delicate problem of production and distribu¬ 
tion in a homely way. The quarrel between 
Russia and China, and the foreign policy 
followed by both of them, have done harm to 
the cause of communism as all as ths national 
liberation. Trust and understanding can be 


created and there should be the unity of all 
countries under the auspices of the United 
Nations. It will be worthwhile to make an 
effort to build full communism from the start 
in a small country, like Cuba, with the assis¬ 
tance of all communistic countries. 

To state simply, the lessons of the above 
great revolutions, discussed here, are for 
comprehensive democracy in its three aspects, 
political, social and economical, to be achieved 
throughout the world by means of common 
franchise, common ownership and common 
enjoyment of the fundamental rights and 
liberties. It is most desirable that in this 
nuclear age, the classless society should emerge 
through a non-violent social revolution. The 
society, for which numberless men and women 
in different periods, have sacrificed their lives 
must be visualised by us correctly. William 
Morris concludes his ‘News from Nowhere’ 
by saying “Yes, Surely, and if others can see it, 
as I have seen it, then it may be called a 
vision rather than a dream.” 


GANDHI, THE WRITER-A PREFATORY NOTE 

AMALAPURAPU VENKATA RAO 


To build belter and bigger bridges between 
the ideals of 'Purnaswaraj' and realities, he 
wrote a 25-page booklet '‘Constructive Pro¬ 
gramme” in mid December, 1941, outlining 
the principles of a ‘Basic Education', Khadi, 
Health and Hygiene, Hindustani as lingua 
franca, economic equality, social equality, etc. 

Health and hygiene are part and parcel of 
his “Constructive Programme”. So. for the 
guidance of the workers and the public, he 
wrote ’‘Guide to Health*' in 1906. Again in 
1942, he wrote his “Key to Health** in Gujarati, 
while he was confined in the Aga Khan Palace 
at Poona during 1942-1944 ('27-8-1942 to 
18-12-1944). Dr. Sushila Nayar translated it 
into Hindustani and English. As a naturopath, 
he described the bodily ailments and suggested 
an exhaustive therapeutic index with simple 
and sure remedies for the common man. 
This tiny book was translated not only into 
Indian languages but also into foreign 
tongues, which fact spoke volumes about its 
immense popularity. For the present tablet 
and capsule happy generation, these remedies 
may not be palatable. After, all truth is 
always bitter ! 

With this aerial survey, we had t ecn 
catching a glimpse of Bapu’s basic writings. 
Now we shall switch over to the important 
anthologized writings published by the Nava- 
jivan like My Religion, Truth is God, Songs 
from Prison (1934), Non-violence in Peace 


and War, Self-restraint Vs. Self-indulgence, 
Under Religion and Ethics, Basic Education 
(1937), To Students, Medium of Instruction, 
Thoughts on National Language, Under Edu¬ 
cation, Rebuilding Villages, Cent Per Cent 
Swadeshi, Sarvodaya: Its Principles and 
Programme and India of My Dreams, under 
his Constructive Programme are the prominent 
anthologies extracted from his variegated 
journalistic contributions and brought to light 
by Navajivan. With due respect and regard 
to the revered author and esteemed editors, 
it need be made clear that these anthologies 
like there class, suffer from twin defects and 
deiiciencies, namely, repetition of author’s 
views and misrepresentation of author’s 
evolution and development of thought in the 
progressive phases of time. 

Now let us pass on to peep into his Letters-^', 
which include his communications both to 
rich and poor, lay and learned, haves and 
have-nots, rulers and the ruled, dear and near, 
common and eminent alike and they reveal 
amazing beauty and variety, enlightenment, 
exposition and expounding, his principles and 
practice to the present and to prosperity as 
well. 

Gandhiji's letters are as valuable as precious 
treasures, as he wrote from the profounder 
depth of his heart and they contain '*the 
rightword in the right place”. He wore his 
heart on his sleeve. He is a past-master in 
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the art of letter-writing. Regarding their 
variegated tone and theme, *‘Many are play¬ 
ful ; some loving, many administer a paternal 
rebuke ; some with indescribable restraint, hit 
and hit well ; a few are intimates ; scarcely 
any one throbs with the impulse of an unguard¬ 
ed moment. The author adjusts the tone, 
the language and the perspective of every 
letter with uncanny precision so as to have 
the desired effect on the addressees. These 
letters have provided him with his greatest 
instrument of controlling the conscience and 
conduct of his friends and adherents. No man 
has wielded so great an influence through his 
letters ; and few literary men have written 
their letters with such art."*' 

As we know, Gandhi was a prolific pen 
friend and letters poured forth from all corners 
of the globe, and he expressed his considered 
views from potato to Providence. Whether 
the addressees were relatives or others, it made 
no difference. His letters to the Viceroy of 
India and the Prime Minister of England, 
about his fast on the issue of Separate Electo¬ 
rates, brought forth a salutary effect by rousing 
]iublic opinion. His correspondence with his 
children Ramdas and Devadas justified his 
practice and precept about his public policies. 
His letters to Sri C. Rajagopalachari, etc., 
conveyed his feelings about death. His messa¬ 
ges of condolence to the bereaved families 
conveyed a soothing and calming effect on 
the troubled souls. His letters to the Jail 
authorities were replete with challenges, for 
causing him discomfiture by denying inter¬ 
views and correspondence, and his letters to 
Sabarmathi Ashramites expounded his ideas 
and ideals. To Madeline Slade (Mira Behn) 
he wrote didactically. Gandhiji’s personality 
is vividly reflected in total splendour in his 
vast and varied correspondence. 

His first and foremost letter was addressed 
to his father, wherein he conveyed that he 
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sold a piece from his golden bangle to dis¬ 
charge his brother's debt. His last letter 
dated 29th January, 1948 was penned to 
Sri Sankaran, condoling him about the death 
of his daughter. Therein he described that 
Death was a true friend and that we weep out 
of our sheer ignorance. Gandhiji's sentiments 
about the theme of Death were in unison with 
Whitman’s. On the next day, he fell at the 
hands of the assassin. 

Speeches 

Probably, Gandhiji was the national leader 
who delivered the maximum number of talks 
on the maximum number of topics or themes 
to the greatest number of multitudes. He was 
not an orator but a speaker, whose flow was 
like the flow of the Ganga slow and steady, 
but never like the Niagara. Out of sheer 
necessity to communicate his ideals and aspi¬ 
rations, he became a speaker. He is meticu¬ 
lous about the matter, but never about the 
manner and drove home the point straight 
into the hearts of the millions of the masses. 
He abhorred hyperbolic flourishes, dramatic 
and ornamental artifical style and delivery. 
He could speak in the most potent language 
in the same key without any emotion or 
frenzy. He delivered his goods to his audien¬ 
ces ; the simplest truths in the simplest lan¬ 
guage. That is his hall mark of merit, which 
none but he posscssed.-- 

Unlike Winston Churchill and other 
orators of the world, he never wrote and 
rehearsed the speeches beforehand nor did 
he consult any notes. Almost all his speeches 
were extempore, which is a unique feat in the 
history of oratory. Illustrations are his Press 
Conference after his discussions with Irwin in 
March, 1930, for 90 minutes, dealing with 
critical issues, and his extempore speeches at 
the Round Table Conference in 1931; which 
bring to light Maha'tmaji’s perfect mastery 
over matter and manner. , 
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His speeches disclose the mental stress and 
strain, conflict of emotions, various moods of 
anxiety and anguish, to which the Invincible 
Soul is subjected by the vicissitudes of time 
throughout the length of his career. His 
memorable speeches and writings represent 
the photographic stills in his long life. 

His Style (Riti) 

Style, according to Carlyle, is not the coat 
of a writer, but his skin itself. Sincerity is 
the foundation of all true style. Gandhi's 
faithful expression of his intense personality 
is reflected in his simple style, with short and 
sweet words—conveying the maximum 
meaning within the minimum number of 
words. His thought and feeling are too 
personal, so also, his language is personal. 
His style shows his mental character and as a 
writer and speaker it is simple, clear and lucid ; 
at times in an elevated key and emotional 
pitch. He avoided clumsy constructions, long 
winded sentences, and over-weighted images. 

Though simple in nature, his prose style 
was at times elegant, graphic and picturesque, 
elevated, epigrammatic, humorous; rarely 
poetic, periodically punctuated with good 
figures of speech, feasting the ears and eyes. 
To substantiate this observation, let us conduct 
a sample survey. In Gandhiji's diction, there 
arc no words of learned length and thundering 
sound. The Macaulayan amplitude and John¬ 
sonian thunder were given a decent burial. 
Bapuji's pen and person adopted the Biblical 
simplicity, together with intellectual, emotional 
and aesthetic elements. 

As Gandhi said, bis avowed aim in writing 
is to realise his self and to attain ‘‘moksba" or 
salvation. He is not only a “Karma Yogi” 
but also a “Jnana Yogi”. He wrote nothing 
in anger or hatred or passion. He advised 
his followers also to write clearly and accura¬ 
tely without any circumlocution. He weighed 
each and every word before ; “Think before 


you ink” was bis motto. Either as a speaker 
or as a writer, be achieved the hallmark of 
craftsmanship-~communication with his 
readers and audience—with his simple and 
lucid style, coupled with crystalline clarity, 
without the superfluous stylistic embellish¬ 
ments. He deliberately avoided the snobbish 
art of impressive writing and drove home his 
views straight into their hearts. His sincerity 
of tone and theme gave added excellence to 
his pen. 

Gandhian simplicity and lucidity in diction 
and structural pattern arc too numerous to be 
quoted ; in fact his Autobiography is a classic 
example of Modern English Prose. 

His plentiful pen-pictures, portraying the 
plight of the Indians in South Africa and his 
photographic portraycl of the Champaran 
struggle reveal his abilities for attainment of 
a vivid, graphic and picturesque quality in style. 

Gandhian simplicity and lucidity in diction 
and structural pattern are akin to the Biblical 
with solemn short sentences with grave words 
of compelling clarity, eloquence and persuava- 
sivc tone. In all his writings, he employed 
the aptest words with accurate meaning. At 
critical points, he mixed feeling with argu¬ 
ments and synchronised his mood to the 
moment^'*, as seen from his address to Guja¬ 
ratis in 1922 

"Let him who wants, come. Let him who 
can, join the fray. Everyone is invited, but 
the hungry alone shall come to the feast. 
Others, even if they came, will only be sorry. 
He who has no hunger, will not relish even a 
dry crust of bread. Likewise, those who 
understand non-cooperation can alone stand 
by it. He who understands, finds things 
easy. For those who do not, everything is 
diflicult. What is the use of a mirror to the 
blind ?” 

The speaker compared the Satyagraha 
Movement to a feast, to which, only patriot!- 
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caliy himgry people will come and join. Othert 
will not come. For such Gandhiji says it 
would like a mirror to the blinds the 
blowing of *Kanch’ before the deaf; all per¬ 
fectly useless. Thus, metaphorically he deni¬ 
grates the “Others”. 

There is a quotable passage in his Auto¬ 
biography, which amplifies and justifies the 
issue under discussion. “Sri Pherozeshah 
had seemed to me like the Himalaya, the 
Lokmanya like the ocean. But Gokhale was as 
the Canges. One could have a refreshing bath 
in the holy river. The Himalaya was unsca- 
Icable, and one could not easily launch forth 
on the sea, but the Ganges invited one to its 
bosom. It was a joy to be on it with a boat 
and an oar.*’^* Here, his political mentor, 
(iokhale was compared to Ganges, Mehta with 
Himalayan heights and Tilak with oceanic 
depths. This triumvirate can be compared 
to the ‘Divine Trio’. However, Bapu’s 
analogy is able, noble and applaudable. 

Wit and Humour 

The Father of our Nation possessed an 
abundant sense of spontaneous wit and 
humour, which had trebly expanded, by leaps 
and bounds, with his maturity and mental 
make-up. As he confessed, if he had no sense 
of humour, he would have committed suicide 
long ago. 

Generally speaking, humorists are born, 
not made. The humour in a given incident 
depends upon its very nature and the way in 
which it is dealt with. Unless a person is 
humorous by temperament, his humour will 
not be reflected in his style. In the Gandhian 
way, there is no striving after effect. He also 
employed restrained humour pertaining to 
situations and incidents, without indiscrimi¬ 
nate punning or word-jugglery. 

With his pleasant and infectious humour, 
he made his environment electrified and 
agreeable. His face was always adorned with 


smiles and his eyes sparkled with gentle and 
genial humour. 

Once, a British journalist questioned him, 
why he alone was sent as India’s representa¬ 
tive and whether there is dearth of talent in 
India. Gandhiji gave him a good repartee 
saying that the Indians might have thought 
that he was more than sufficient to deal with 
the British. 

Once Gandhiji was suffering from ill-health 
and the physician advised him to take a dose 
of pencillin, so that the disease might not 
spread to others. Then Gandhiji wittily 
answered that the Doctor can give the anti¬ 
biotic to the others, so that they might not be 
infected. 

His letters from the Ycravada Jail bear 
the euphemistic title as “Letters from Yera- 
vada Mandir”. In Calling the Jail as 
“Mandir” and the Jail as “His Majesty’s 
Hotel,” where he can take rest and recreation 
from his hundrum political life, as a govern¬ 
ment guest, his satirical wit and piquant 
humour arc noteworthy. 

About his “Mahatmaship”, Bapu once 
jocularly pointed out that the troubles and 
tribulations of “Mahatmas” are known only 
to Mahatmas. Once he had given his address 
as Care of Ycravada Jail. 

Vigorous Style 

Now let us glance at the vigorous and 
rigorous quality present in his pen, if not in 
his person. In the introductory part of his 
Banaras Hindu University Speech dated 
6-2-1919, he pleads: “I want to think audibly 
this evening. I do not want to make a speech, 
and if you find me this evening speaking with¬ 
out reserve, pray, consider that you are only 
sharing the thoughts of a man who allows 
himself to think audibly, and if you think 
that I seem to transgress the limits that 
courtesy imposes upon me, pardon me, for 
the liberty 1 may be taking...”-®, in Antony’s 
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rhetoric, criticised the temples for their unclean 
and unholy atmosphere, and castigated the 
pomp and splendour “a most gorgeous show, 
an exhibition of jewellery” by the rajas assem* 
bled there and the “living death” of Lord 
Hardinge with his tight security measures.^' 
Owing to his vitriolic arguments tempered 
with simple words, the speech came to a 
clear and unostentatious conclusion. 

In his speech' ^ before the Sessions Court, 
Ahmcdabad on 18-3-1922, he pleads that to 
preach disaffection towards the existing system 
of Government has become almost a passion 
with him and adds that he wanted to avoid 
violence because ^'Nonviolence is the first 
article of my faith. It is also the last article of 
my creed’*. In pithy sayings, he summed up 
his present and future policy before the hostile 
judge. 

The crowning glory of his vigorous and 
rigorous style could be better demonstrated in 
his spirited, supreme and sensational reply 
given to Rabindranath Tagore, when they 
clashed over the issue of “Non-Cooperation”, 
entitled “The Great Sentinel”, which is a 
master-piece o f Indo-Anglian English. 
Admitting Tagore’s main contention about 
non-cooperation, Gandhiji humbly replies, 
requesting the poet and the sage to spin the 
wheel as a sacrament, that *‘when a house is 
on (ire, all the inmates go out, and each one 
takes up a bucket to quench the hrc. When 
all about me arc crying for food, the only 
occupation permissible to me is to feed the 
hungry.” Reverting to the squalid economic 

condition in India, Gandhi states .India 

is daily growing poorer. The circulation about 
her feet and legs has almost stopped. And if we 

do not care, she will collapse altogether.” 

“I have found it 'impossible to soothe the 
suffering patients, with a song from Kabir. 
The hungry millions ask for Invigorating food,'*^^ 
Food and freedom should be earned and 


obtained but not granted. Bapu proclaims 
that the teeming millions need one poem, 1. e,, 
the invigorating food, in a Swiftian satire and 
sarcasm. The rejoinder was brimming with 
vim, vigour and vitality, extended and extrac¬ 
ted from short and simple words. The right 
word comes supercharged with allegorical and 
symbolical meaning in a metaphorical style. 
With simple and plain words, he drew daring 
dramatic effects. In this type of elegance in 
expression, poetic and sublime elements are 
not totally lacking. 

Like Francis Bacon’s, Gandhiji’s language 
is terse, pithy, epigrammatic, paqked with 
wisdom acquired from profound thought and 
vast experience. Though his words are, 
generally simple, lucid and common, his mean¬ 
ing is as deep as the sea. The following 
apporisms will readily prqve the authenticity 
of the above statement, 
a) “Truth is God”2" 

|j) “Do and Learn” 

c) “Do or die” 

d) “The Cow is a poem on pity” 
c) “No labour, no meal’’^'* 

f) ‘‘Heath is a true fiiend”®’ 

g) “The Cell-door is the door to free- 
dom”3* 

h) “True beauty consists in purity of 
heart”33 

i) “Civil Disobedience is a terrifying 
synonym for suffering.”^^ 

j) “Commonsense is the realised sense of 
proportion.”36 

k) “Conversion is our motto, not 
coercion.”®'’ 

l) “A nation’s culture resides in the 
hearts and in the soul of its people.”37 

mj “Imitation is the sincerest flattery.”®® 
n) “Nature abpors a vacuum. Therefore, 
constructions must keep pace with 

destruction.”®® 
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o) “The seat of a religion is in the 
heart.“*o 

p) “Rather die begging than live in 

bondage.”* • ^ 

Imagery 

Gandhiji was a rhetorician, with his figura¬ 
tive language which heightened the energy 
and added significance to the words he used 
discriminatingly. In judicious employment of 
figures of speech, he was a past master of 
simple, metaphor, personification and allegory. 
Symbolism too added a third dimension to the 
desired effect, as he shrewdly grasped the 
analogies of all types. His imagery is drawn 
from his vast reservoir of sources, namely, 
Raroayana, Mahabharata, Gita, Gujarati 
language, Biology, etc. His metaphors, more 
than his similies, produced a telling effect on 
the audience and readers. To make out their 
full importance, one must meditate over them 
for a moment. Impatience will fetch us bo 
rich harvest. His similies and metaphors are 
telling, striking, charming and thrilling and 
they appear as veritable maxims. 

After these prefatory 'remarks, let us see, 
not peruse, some similies, to start with :— 
Similes ; 

1. Truth is like a vast tree, which yields 
more,^nd more fruit, the more you 
mature it.** ' 

2. Faith is like the Himalayan mountains 
which possibly cannot change.*^ 

3. As a splendid palace, deserted by its 
inmates, looks like a ruin, so does a 
man without character,** 

4. Confession of an error is like a broom 
that sweeps away dirt and leaves the 
surface cleatner than before.* ' 

5. The underlying belief of communism 

is as good and as old as the hills.*^ 
Metaphors : 

His metaphors are more potent than the 
latest Sam*mis$ile8 which can directly sharp- 


shoot targets. Their spiritual fire-power, 
range and manoeuvreability, their constiuctive 
capacity to obtain salutary effect are remark¬ 
able, as shown hereunder :— 

a) GFta is the universal mother.* ^ 

b) Ahirasa and Satya (Truth) are my two 
lungs.* 

c) Death is a true friend.*® 

d) The Cow is a poem on pity. 

e) The ulcer of untouchabilily. 

The monster of untouchabilily.'''^ 

f) Hindu Dharma is a boundless ocean 
teeming with priceless gems.®' 

g) Prayer is the key of the morning and 
the bolt of the evening,'' ® 

h) Adversity is the crucible in which 
friendship is tested. 

i) Marriage is a fence that protects 
religion."* 

j) Prayer should be a bath of Ijurification 
of the spirit of man.”'' 

k) Agriculture and hand-spinning are two 
lungs of the national body. ' They 
must be protected against consumption 
at any cost.®" 

l) Schools and colleges are factories for 
the making of character.”^ 

m) .prison, a gateway to liberty.®® 

n) Repression is really an oxygen- 
draught.”'' 

o) Politics bereft of religion is a death¬ 
trap because they kill the soul."' 

p) 1 am an autumnal leaf on the tree 
that might fall off at any moment ; 
the teachers are the young sprouts that 
would last longer, but fall off at their 
proper time ; but you, the students, 
are the branches that would put forth 
new leaves to replace the old oncs."^ 

(This is an extended metaphor, for 
rendering on adegorical lines.) 

q) The hungry millions ask for one poem 
'-invigorating food.*’®.* 
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Crime and vice generally require darkness 
for progressing. They disappear when light 
plays upon them.'’'' 

Why worry one’s head over a thing that is 
inevitable ? Why die before one’s death ?*'* 
(Epigram) 

“Living death” of Lord Hardinge."' 

These are only a few of the samples from 
(hat ocean of veritable gems of Gandhian 
thought. A full-length study is sure to pay 
rich dividends to the research scholar ! 

To confirm our convictions, let us cite two 
opinions—national and international. 
Dr. Bhogaraju Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the 
Veteran Congress Chronicler, writes: He 
(Gandhi) is precise in his talk and expects his 
statements to be understood both with refe¬ 
rence to his subjunctives and his principal 
clauses. Most people have taken the latter 
and ignored the former and therefore expected 
objective results without bearing subjective 
burdens. His style is all his own, composed 
of short sentences shot-out like veritable 
shrapnel in a “feu de joie” at a new-ycar 
parade, dynamic in force and devastating in 
effect. Gandhi is the full man—the ‘Purna- 
purtjslia’ of the Llpanishadt whom it is a 
privilege to know and a blessing to work with. 
He is the “Stitha Prajna” of the Bhagavadgita. 

Edward Thompson, the famous biographer 

and literary critic and an Oxford don, deemed 
that, like Socrates, Gandhi had a “daemon” 
and when that “daemon” had spoken, it was 
true and clear and convincing. Thoreau, who 
was Gandhiji’s beacon, said that Standard 
English was the expression of a Standard man. 
So Gandhiji, the standard man wrote standard 
English, Thompson put these ideas more 
authoritatively and forcefully, when he said:— 
“Perhaps his (Gandhiji’s) unsurpassed com¬ 
mand of English idiom comes partly from this 
perfect control over his mind. The hardest 
thing in our language for a foreigner is our 


prepositions. I never met an Indian (among 
others, Thompson knew Nehru) who had 
mastered them as Gandhi has. I learnt this 
during the Round Table Conference. 

What*is his contribution to the English and 
other languages ? 

English : With Gandhian simplicity of 
diction and profound meaning, the days of 
silver-tongued Victorian oratory, flowery 
verbiage, and airy nothings were numbered 
and Gandhian style in talking and writing—has 
come to stay, both in the learned and lay 
journals and other works of prominence. 

He had almost anglicised and popularised 
some words like Ahimsa, Harijans, Goondaism, 
Swadeshi, Khaddar or Khadi, Mahatmaship, 
Ramanama, Karma, Ramarajya, Satyagraha, 
Varnas, etc. For the English language he 
coined some memorable phrases like “Satanic 
Government”, “Leonine Violence”. While 
crossing swords with Tagore, his outbursts 
were lyrical and literary. As a journalist, his 
tastefully phrased obituary notices were 
moving epitaphs and hii headlines were melo¬ 
dramatic. The words “Gandhism” and 
“Gandhian techniques” are in vogue. He 
established the highest standards in journalism 
and made it a genuine fourth estate. As a 
stylist, though not a professional writer, he 
achieved mass-communication, which was his 
end and aim, with grace, feeling and masculi¬ 
nity. He symbolised Solomon’s wisdom and 
simplicity and Thoreau’s artlessness, but with 
the power of kings and prophets.'^^ By his 
astute example, he broke the mental slavery 
and taught us to think, write and act as 
Indians in our native clime, instead of in 
borrowed plumes. He gave an inimitable 
slant to English and made it our own Indian 
English like American English or Australian 
English or African English. 

In his mother tongue (Gujarati), Gandhi 
innovated a new style. Most of his writings 
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like his Autobiography were originally written 
in Gujarati and, later on, they were translated 
into English. Until Gandhi began to write, 
there were two distinct styles in Gujarati— 
Gujarati and Saurasbtra, both pedantic with 
plenty of Sanskrit and Persian words. 
Gandhiji’s influence merged them into a 
simple, direct people’s language with a 
**Manipravala” style. 

Not only did he effect a change in the style 
of the language, but also he played a key role 
in translating all useful material into Gujarati 
with the assistance of a team of translation 
experts of the Navajivan Press. Thus, he 
improved the standard of literature and 
accuracy, in translation work. He himself 
translated many books from English to 
Gujarati. At Ycravada Mandir, Bapu tried 
to write Primers for the School Children of 
G.ujarat. Gandhi’s editorship of “Navajivan” 
in Gujarati enhanced the prestige of the 
vernacular journalism and boosted the circular 
(ion of vernacular journals in the country. 

What was his contribution to Indo^Anglian 
literature, either directly or Indirectly ? All 
great writers like Shakespeare, Milton, 
Ruskin, Tolstoy, Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman,- 
ctc., exercised salubrious influence on English 
literature. The impact of Gandhi and 
Gandhism, in point of style and technique 
left their indelible mark on the sands of all 
modern Indian languages. It is especially 
true of English and Telegu literature, as we 
shall survey in the succeeding lines. 

The impetus of Gandhi on Indians writing 
in English is vivid and vast. Poems of 
Sarojini Naidu,Humayun Kabir,R. R. Sreshta, 
novels like K. S. Venkataramani’s Murugan 
the Tiller (Gandhian Economics), Kandan the 
Patriot (Gandhian Polities), Kamala Markan* 
deya’s Some Inner Fury, R. K. Narayan’s 
Waiting for Mahatma (Gandhi himself a 
character), Mulk Raj Anand’s Untouchable 


(the hero hears Gandhi's talk) and The Sword 
and The Sickle (interview with Gandhi), 
K. A. Abbas’s Inquilab (1955: Gandhian 
Revolutionary Age), Venu Chitale’s **In 
Transit” (1950>a study of a Maharastrian 
Joint Family life in the background of 
Gandhian Age), K. Nagarajan’s Chronicles of 
Kedaram (1961—South Indian life in 1930s), 
Bhabani Bhattacharya’s So Many Hungers 
(Bengal famine), Anand Lai’s The House at 
Adampur, Lambert Mascarenha’s Sorrowing 
Lies My Land (Goa’s Liberation struggle), 
Nayantara Sahgal’s A Time to be Happy, 
Rajarao’s Kanthapura and the Cow of the 
Barricades ; plays like Bharati Sarabhai,s The 
Well of the People, are some of the Creative 
writings, fired by the presence of omni present 
Gandhi and Gandhism.If any person 
wants to have photographic stills in the cine^ 
matic story of India’s struggle for indepen¬ 
dence, one can get beautiful settings in Raja- 
rao’s fCanthapura and Nehru’s Autobiogra¬ 
phy. 

His Influence on Andhra Literature 

Under his influences, poetic epics like 
Tummala’s Mahatma Kadha, Mariganti 
Seshacharyulu’s Sri Gandhi Bharatamu (in 18 
Parvas with Gandhi as Krishna and the 
national struggle as Bharata war), Pingali- 
Katuri’s Saundaranandamu (Gandhi’s univer¬ 
sal brotherhood taught through Buddha’s 
universal Kindness), Gadiyaram Venkatasesha- 
sastry’s Sivabharatamu (Gandhi symbolised 
as Sivaji), Mudikonda Veerabhadramurty’s 
Bharata Swatantra Sangramamu’ (Gandhi’s 
advent on the Indian scene) were produced. 

<n 

Sonnet! of Chilakamarti Bhanumurty, 
Rayaprolu, Gurajada, Balijapalli (Swarajya 
Radhamu), Duvvuri (Swatantra Radhamu)* 
Jashua (Gabbilamu and Swayamvaramu), 
Tummala (Amarjyoti), Karunasri (Vidayasri j 
Maayandhi tata, Santidoota, Vijayasri, and 
Karunasri), Dasaradhi (Kshammamurty), 
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Sripada, Venkata Parvateeswara Kavulu, 
Viswanadha, Nalamu, Veluri and Putta parti 
are remarkable. 

Lyrics and Songs sung by Garimella, Raya- 
prolu Kaviraju, Duggirala, Basavaraju, Oeevu* 
lapalli, Karunasrl, Narayana Reddi, Sri Sri, 
Puripanda, devotional hymns of Tallapragada 
and Kaloji arc commendable. 

Dramas of Kavikondala (Bharatiya Sande> 
samu, 1912), Political plays of Damaraju, 
(Gandhi Vijayamu and Navayugaaram bhatna) 
Pandita Siiarama (Swarajya Dhwajamu, 1912) 
Jandhyala Ayyavari Sastry Aliprabhtula. 
Nirbhandhamu, 1921), Sri I’ada Krishna* 
murty Sastri (Gandhi Vijayodhwaja Naata* 
kamu, 1921), Puranic plays of Tirupfati 
Vcnkatakavulu, (Udyoga Vijayaaln), Kalla- 
kuri (Padma Vyuham, 1919), Buddhavarapu 
Pattabhiramaiah (allegorical Maatrudaasya 
Vimochanamu, 1924) ; historical dramas of 
0harmavaram (Roshanara Sivaji), Pingati 
Nagendra Rao (Mcwaru Rajyapatanamu, 
1922), social drama of Sabnavcesu Ramarao 
(Raithu Bidda, 1939) bear the ineradicable 
stamp of his influence.'' 

Novels like Unnava’s Maalapilli and 
Mahidhara Ramamohanrao’s ''Kottayi 
gattithe neni” (reformation of villages), 
Oapiraju’s Nayaranarao and Konangi, and 
Kutumbarao’s “Chaduvu” (about town life), 
Butchibabu’s “Chivaraku migilcdi” (reforma¬ 
tion of individuals) provide us with the depth 
and width of Gandhian prominence in this 
field. 

Long established Journals like Andhra 
Patrika and Krishna Patrika had a hoary and 
glorious past in making and moulding public 
opinion and in dissentinating the Gandhian 
jnews, views and reviews, under the astute and 
dedicated Gandhiies like Sri Kasinadhuni 
Nagcswara Rao and Sri Mutnuri Krishna Rao, 
who rendered unique and signal service to 
the cause of Gandhism and Gaudhiana in 


Andhra Pradesh, with their informative and 
illuminating, illustrative and interpretative, 
articles and editorials. ^ 

Gandhi literature is not lagging behind in 
learned treatises. Even prior to Pattabhi’s 
History of the Indian National Congress, 
Sri Cherpkuvada Narasimham wrote**Swarajya 
Darpanamu”, in Telegu in^ I9il and 
proved himself a pioneer in this historical 
field. Other Congress historians, worthy of 
mention, were Sri Kamaraju Hanumantharao, 
and Sri Guddeti Veera Subrahmanyam. It 
is a wonder of wonders, that no individual 
person was so profusely showered with 
garlands of letters in Telegu except Gandhiji. 

Books by Gandhiji 

1. My Experiments with Truth (i948). 

2. Satyagraha in South Africa (1928). 

3. Ethical Religion (1930). 

4. Hind Swarajya (Indian Home Rule, 
1910). 

5. Ashram Observations in Action (1932). 

6. The Gospel of Selfless Action of the Gita 
according to Gandhi (1946). 

7. Constructive Programme (1941). 

8. Songs from Prison (1934). 

9. Basic Education (1937). 

10. Letters to Mira (1949) ; Ashram Sisters 
(1952); Amrit Kaur (1961); Vallabhbhai 
Patel (1957). 

11. Key to Health (1948). 

12. Non-violence in Peace and War (1948), 

13. 'The Collected works of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

14. The Selected works of Mahatma Gandhi 
(cd. by Sriman Narayan). 

Books of Other Authors 

1. Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar: Indian 
Writing in English. 

2. Prof. C. D. Narasimhaiah : The Writer’s 
Gandhi. 

3. Geofirey Ashe: Gandhi: A Study in 
Revolution. 
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4. S. N. Bhattacbarya : Mahatoia: The 
Journalist. 

5. K. R. Kripalani: Gandhi, Tagore and 
Nehru. 

6. M. Ghalapati Row : Gandhi and Nehru. 

7. F. W. Bateson : The Scholar—Critic. 

r 

8. Hudson : Ae Introduction to the Study 
of Literature. 

9- Wymsatt and Brooks : Literaty Criti- 
cism—A Short History. 

10. Dr. K. R. S. Iyengar and Dr. Prema 
Nandakutnar : Introduction to the Study 
of English Literature. 

11. N. K. Bose : Gandhi: The Man and His 
Mission. 

12. V. S. Naravane ; Modern Indian 
Thought. 

13. 1). S. Sarma : The Renaissance of 
Hinduism. 

14. N. B. Sen (Ed.) : Wit and Wisdom of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

15. B. K. Ahluwalia (Ed) : M. K. Gandhi : 
Select Speeches. 

16. B. K. Ahluwalia (Ed.) : M. K. Gandhi : 
Select Writings. 

17. K. M. Munshi : Gandhi, My Master. 

18. Nehru : Freedom from Fear, Autobio> 
graphy. 

19. Robert Paine : The Life and Death of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

20. Louis Fischer : Life of Mahatma Gandhi, 
2 Volumes. 

21. D. G. Tendulkar : Mahatma—Life of 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 8 
volumes. 

22. D. F. Karaka : Out of Dust. 

23. S. Radhakrishna: Mahatma Gandhi: 
Essays and Reflections. 

24. Romin Rolland : Mahatma Gandhi. 

25. Vincent Shean : Mahatma Gandhi. 

26. Pattabhi Sitaramayya : History of Indian 
National Congress, 

27. B. Dobree : Modern Prose Style. 


Journals and Magazines 

1. Gandhi Marg—49, 51, 52, 59. 

2. Gandhi Sangrahalaya, 1,2,3,4,5 of 1973, 

20 . The Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi: Vol. 50. 

21. K. M. Munshi : Gandhi: The Master, 
p. 56. 

22 . M. K. Gandhi : Select Speeches—(ed) 
B. K. Ahluwalia, pp, IX-XII. 

23. Gandhi and Nehru by M. Ghalapathi 

Rao, p. 33-34. 

24. Autobiography, p. 220. 

25. M. K. Gandhi ; Select Speeches—(ed.). 
B. K. Ahluwalia., p. 24. 

26. Ibid., p. 26. 

27. Ibid., pp. 147 and 148. 

28. K. R. S. Iyengar : Indian Writing in 

English, p. 267. 

29. Wit and Wisdom of Mahatma Gandhi 
(Ed. by N. B. Sen.), p. 108. 

30. Ibid., p. 39. 

31. Ibid., p. 69. 

32. Ibid., p. 99. 

33. Ibid., p. 31. 

34. Ibid., p. 53. 

35. Ibid., p, 55. 

36. Ibid., p. 55. 

37. Ibid., p. 65. 

38. Ibid., p. 124. 

39. Ibid., p. 158. 

40. Ibid., p. 192. 

41. Ibid., p. 209. 

42. Ibid., p. 228. 
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Current Affairs 


Joint Soviet— US Communique 

This was published after the discussions 
held between H. I. Brezhnev and Kichard 
Nixon representing the two countries. We 
arc reproducing excerpts from the commu¬ 
nique. 

Both Sides arc deeply convinced of the 
imperative necessity of making the process of 
improving Soviel-U.S, relations irrcvcrs’blc. 
They believe that, as a result of their efforts, 
a real possibility has been created to achieve 
ihis goal. This will open new vistas for broad 
mutually beneficial cooperation, and for 
strengthening friendship between the Soviet 
and American peoples, and will thus contri¬ 
bute to the solution of many urgent problems 
facing the world. 

Guided by these worthy goals, both sides 
decided to continue steadfastly to apply their 
joint efforts—in cooperation with other 
countries concerned, as appropriate—first of 
all iii such important fields as : 

—removing the danger of war, including 
particularly war involving nuclear and other 
mass-destruction weapons; 

—'limiting and eventually ending the arras 
race, especially in strategic weapons, having 
in mind as the ultimate objective the achieve¬ 
ment of general and complete disarmament 
under appropriate international control; 

—contributing to the elimination of sources 
of international tension and military conflict ; 


—strengthening and extending the process 
of relaxation of tensions throughout the world ; 

—developing broad, mutually beneficial 
cooperation in commercial and economic, 
scientific-technical and cultural fields on the 
basis of the principles of sovreignty, equaliiy 
and non-intcrfercnce in internal affairs with a 
view to promoting increased understanding 
and confidence between the peoples of both 
countries. 

Accordingly, in the course of this summit 
meeting both sides considered it possible to 
take new constructive steps which, they 
believe, will not only advance further the 
development of Sovict-U.S. relations but will 
also make a substantial contribution to stren¬ 
gthening world peace and expanding interna¬ 
tional cooperation. 

Having discussed the development of the 
situation in Europe since the last Soviet- 
Amcrican summit meeting, both sides noted 
with profound satisfaction the further appre¬ 
ciable advances towards establishing dependa¬ 
ble relations of peace, good-neighbourliness 
and cooperation on the European continent. 

Both sides welcome the major contribution 
which the Conference on Security and Coope¬ 
ration in Europe is making to this beneficial 
process. 

They expressed saliifaction with the admi¬ 
ssion to the United Nations of the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany. 
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Both sides also stressed that the Quadri¬ 
partite Agreement of September 3, 1971, must 
continue to play a key role in ensuring stabi¬ 
lity and detente in Europe. The U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S. consider that the strict and consistent 
implementation of this Agreement by all 
parties concerned is an essential condition for 
the maintenance and strengthening of mutual 
‘confidence and stability in the centre of 
Europe- / 

The U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. believe ,that, 
in order to strengthen stability and -security in 
Europe, the relaxation of political tension on 
this continent should be accompanied by 
measures to reduce military tensions. They 
' therefore attach importance to the current 
negotitions on the mutual reduction of forces 
and armaments and associated measures in 
Central Europe, in which they are participa¬ 
ting. The two sides expressed the hope that 
thess negotiations will result in concrete 
decisions ensuring the undiminished security 
of any of the parties and preventing unilateral 
military advantage. 

Both sides believe that the removal of the 
danger of war and tension in the Middle East 
is a task of paramount importance and 
urgency, and therefore, the only alternative is 
the achievement, on the basis of U.N. Secu¬ 
rity Council Resolution 338, of a just and 
lasting peace ' settlement in which should be 
taken into account the legitimate, interests of 
all peoples in the Middle East, including the 
Palestinian people, and the right to existence 
of all states in the area. 

Both sides noted certain further improve¬ 
ments in the situation in Indo-China. 

In the course of the exchange of views on 
the situation in Vietnam both sides emphasi¬ 
zed that peace and stability in the region can 
be preserved and strengthened only on the 
basis of strict observance by all parties concer¬ 
ned of the provisions of the Paris Agreement 


of January 27, 1973, and the act of the Inter¬ 
national Conference on Vietnam of March 
2, 1973. 

As regards Laos, they noted progress in the 
normalization of the situation as a result of the 
formation there of coalition governmental 
bodies. Both sides also pronounced them¬ 
selves in favour of strict falfilnient of the per¬ 
tinent agreements. 

Both sides also stressed the need for an 
early and just settlement of the problem of 
Cambodia based on respect for the sovereign 
rights of the Cambodian people to a free and 
independent development without any outside 
interference. 

The Soviet Union and the United States 
of America attach great importance to the 
United Nations as an instrument for maintai¬ 
ning peace and security and the expansion of 
international cooperation. They reiterate 
their intention to continue their efforts toward 
increasing the effectiveness of the United 
Nations in every possible way, including in 
regard to peacekeeping, on the basis of strict 
observance of the United Nations Charter. 

Having reviewed the progress in the imple¬ 
mentation of the cooperative agreements 
concluded in 1972-73, both sides noted the 
useful work done by joint Soviet-American 
committees and working groups established 
under those agreements in developing regular 
contacts and cooperation between scientific 
and technical organizations, scientists, specia¬ 
lists and cultural personnel of both countries. 

The two sides note with satisfaction that 
joint efforts by the UtS.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
in such fields of cooperation as medical science 
and public health, protection and improve¬ 
ment of man's environment, science and tech¬ 
nology, exploration of outer space and the 
world oceans, peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
agriculture and transportation create condi¬ 
tions for an accelerated solution of some 
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urgent and complicated problems facing 
mankind. 

Such cooperation makes a substantial 
contribution to the development of the struc¬ 
ture of Soviet-American relations, giving it a 
more concrete positive content. 

Sunflower Oil: Answer to Edible Oil Shortage 

While travelling through the rural areas of 
the country, may it be Mysore, Tamil Nadu 
in south or Uttar Pradesh, Punjab in north, 
one is attracted by the beauty of sunflowers, 
presenting lovely landscapes both in winter 
and sununer time. 

The cultivation of sunflower in India is of 
the greatest significance to the rapid growth 
of the edib’e oil industry which has been 
almost stagnant for a decade or more. Thanks 
to Soviet supply of seeds of better varieties of 
sunflower, and knowhow on its cultivation, it 
is now hoped that India will be able to reach 
self-sufficiency in edible oils within the next 
few years. 

Exchanging Experience 

India and the Soviet Union have been 
cooperating in this field for some years now, 
firstly in the provision of seeds and later in the 
exchange of scientific personnel and experi¬ 
ence. In the agreement of April 10, 1972 for 
cooperation in agriculture it was envisaged to 
exchange agricultural specialists to study' the 
experience of each other. India is interested 
in Soviet experience in cotton, sunflower, 
beetroot and others. Indian scientists have 
been to the Soviet Union to study Soviet 
experience in these fields. 

Mr. T.P. Singh, Secretary of the Indian 
Ministry of Agriculture, said while signing the 
protocol on scientific-technological coopera¬ 
tion between India and the USSR in the field 
of agriculture in May 1974 at Moscow, “We 
are wholly and entirely satisfied with the 
Soviet-Indian cooperation. It is useful and 


mutually beneficial. For instance, with the 
help of Soviet Union we succeeded in increa- 
sinv the area sown to sunflower of Soviet' 
varieties up to 250,000 hectares. The valuable 
crop, which helps us make up for the deficit 
in vegetable oils, was included into the pro¬ 
gramme of cultivation in most of the states.’* 

Rapid Growth 

The cultivation of sunflower is rather new 
to India and has expanded considerably 
during the last several years, since it was 
found adaptable to Indian conditions and has 
a higher yield than any other oil-bearing 
plants. More and more land is being brought 
under sunflower cultivation and State govern¬ 
ments have given incentives to cultivators. 
The recent decision of the Government of 
India to withdraw the subsidy on imported oil 
used for making vanaspati is bound to give a 
big boost to local production including culti¬ 
vation of sunflower. It is estimated that if 
coordinated steps are taken for launching a 
crash production there will be no dearth of 
oil required for the manufacture of edible oil 
during the next two years and the present 
shortages of vanaspati will be completely 
solved. Priority to sunflower cultivation has 
already been given in agricultural programmes. 
In 1973 not less than 280,000 tonnes of sun¬ 
flower was produced. 

On the use of sunflower, the Union Minis¬ 
ter for Agriculture Shri Fakhruddin AH Ahmed 
has said that “our experience with regard to 
. sunflower has been extremely good. We hope 
that within the next few years our oil and 
protein deficiency would be considerably 
reduced.” 

Sunflower oil content can be as high as 
45-60 per cent compared to the 20-25 per cent 
for groundnut, the major vanaspati material 
in India. This has been confirmed by Indian 
pilot projects. Experimenu have shown that 
Russian sunflowo' varieties such as Peredovik, 
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Armavirskii 3497 and Vnink 6933, developed at 
the All-Union Research Institute of Oil Seeds 
at Kransnodar in Russian Federation, used 
for trials, have given oil content at 45 to 50 
per cent as against 20 to 25 per cent in 
groundnut. 

CuUjfadon Round the Year 

The distinctive advantages of sunflower 
cultivation is that it matures in a short period 
of 90 to 110 days as against 160 days taken by 
groundnut. It also grows in diverse soil con¬ 


ditions and fits in with multi-crop cultivation 
because it is drought resistant, it can be grown 
during both Rabi and Kharif seasons. 

Encouraged by the promising results of 
sunflower cultivation at the Central State Seed 
Farms at Suratgarh and Hissar, and at the 
Punjab Agricultural University and Pantnagar 
Agricultural University, cultivation of Soviet 
sunflower varieties has been undertaken on a 
large scale. Scientific norms have already 
been established for obtaining highest yields. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST AN ANNALYSIS AND REMEDIES 

G. P. SAXENA 


Trade unions arc the products of industrial 
revolution. There was unbridled exploitation 
of working classes by capitalists. Since Lessaiz 
Faire was the policy of the State, the State 
never interfered in the field of industrial 
relations, 'Sanctity of contaact was emphasised 
and even organised protest by working classes 
was considered against the contract. All trade 
union activities were considered subversive to 
law and order. Hence State was on the side 
of capitalists and all trade union activities 
were more less banned under the circumstan¬ 
ces. Many strikes were organised during and 
after this period and ultimately trade union 
rights were conceded. 

Under such circumstances, Marx suggested 
organisation of workers and presented a 
Communist Manifesto before International 
Workmens’ Associations where he said workers 
of the world should unite and fight the capi¬ 
talists as they had nothing to loose but their 
fetters. He propounded the theory* of scien¬ 


tific socialism and regarded strikes as a part of 
working class struggle against the Bourgeois 
State so that ultimately a working class 
government may be formed. 

Since then many changes have taken place. 
In advanced countries, working classes have 
gained many benefits—sometimes they have 
gained at the cost of the developing world 
and the colonial countries too. 

The position of the developing world is 
entirely different. In India working classes 
got trade union rights as early as 1926, not 
as a gesture of mercy and of good will for the 
working classes but to enhance the [cost of 
production in developing countries so that 
they may not compete successfully with the 
products of advanced countries. Some times 
direct excise duties were imposed on Indian 
goods by the alien governments. But since 
the government was a foreign government and 
trade unions were also political weapons, the 
national movement supported the trade 
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unions. Important political leaders like Nehru 
and Subhash Chandra Bose presided over the 
various trade union sessions not realising the 
full implications of sapporting the unions. 

After the second world war conditions 
changed a lot. Most of the developing coun¬ 
tries were free from foreign rule and they 
adopted the line of independent development. 
Countries like India adopted the goal of 
socialism, i.e. working class rule. However, 
Strikes continued to plague not only the 
capitaUst sector but also the organised public 
sector. Not only low paid employees were 
taking the path of strike but also Engineers, 
Doctors, Commercial Pilots and highly paid 
officers of banks. 

An idea about the emoluments in the 
organised sector can be had from the following 
table. This simply gives the pay structure of 
class IV employees of the organised sector. 
Nationalised Banks Rs 227/'pcr month. 

Reserve Bank of India Rs 265/-per month. 

I'.ngineering Industries Rs 217/'per month. 

Oil Mills Rs 293/-per month. 

Electrical Industries Rs 279/-per month. 

Petroleum Manufacturing 

Companies Rs 219/-per month. 

Pharmaceutical 

Industries Rs 385/>per month. 

(Yojna Dt. 15 Dec. 73) 

Still there is more and more demands for 
higher wages and lesser working hours. 
Government will have to spend Rs 125 crores 
due to the recommendations of the third Pay 
Commission, and still the employees are not 
satisfied. 

Role of Trade Unioni 

Now there is serious trouble and let us 
think what should be done so that enough 
surplus is left with public exchequer, which 
may be invested in productive fields and 
remove the sufifering of the lowest in the 
conomic strata. 


Most of the trade unions stand for socia¬ 
lism. The idea behind the public sector and 
nationalised sector was that profit should not 
go to the capitalist class and it should be 
invested to improve the lot of those who are 
below tbe poverty line. Socialism implies 
that money should be taken from those who 
are in hightcr bracket and should be handed 
over to those who are in the lowest. But let 
us see what is the position. Tbe public sectors 
are running at a loss and those establishments 
which were yielding profits arc also in the red. 
The country has invested about 6000 crores 
in diferent industrial establishments. Still 
the trade unions are fighting for higher wages 
and better working conditions. There is 
hardly any socialistic competition. On the 
other hand all the attempts to reduce the 
wasteful expenditure and automation arc 
being resisted with all their might. Recent 
strikes in the Airlines and Railways arc few a 
examples. The most deplorable part of the 
whole story is that even the extreme group 
of socialists support such actions. The 125 
crores of rupees and 8.3 per cent bonus which 
will go to the central government employees 
and workers of organised undertakings could 
be easily diverted to complete the Rajasthan 
canal and other drinking water projects. This 
will also help to give employment opportuni¬ 
ties to many people. Thus we see that we 
are giving money to those people who want 
more whisky, more cosmetic items to decorate 
ihcir families and enjoy the luxuries of life. 
On the other hand, we arc taxing the 
whole country to give relief to this organised 
sector of industry which enjoys a monopoly 
position. 

Now let us think that if these activitks can 
be regarded as trade union activities or they 
are monopolistic activity to harass the nation. 
Monopolists uking advantage of their 
position creates • scarcity and reduces produo- 
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tion so that people at large may be fleeced. 
Similarly those highly paid workers taking 
advantage of their monopolistic position 
resort to strike so that the whole nation may 
be fleeced to finance thier growing needs. 
Thus there is a great disparity of income. On 
the one hand people are enjoying all the 
luxuries of life and on the other hand, iu the 
distant and remote parts of the country, people 
lack even drinking water. 

There are certain dangers inherent in such 
a situation. Fate of Germany and Italy in early 
thirties and recentrly of Chile are few exam¬ 
ples. By frequent .strikes by irresponsible 
trade unions alienated the general public and 
thus, socialistic movcnient. degenerated into 
cconomism and thus reactionaries gained the 
upper hand. Ultimately Hitler and Mussolini 
and the military junta gained upper hand and 
seized power. It should be clearly seen 
that if ideal socialism is replaced by cconomism 
in trade union movement, it will lead to 
Fascism. In western countries, there were 
vast colonies and hence extra burden was 
transferred on to dependent countries. In 
developing countries, the burden will have to 
be borne by the people of the country. 

Now the question is how to remedy these 
refects. 

First and most important issue is of trade 
union rights. Should trade union rights and 
right to strike be given without and limita¬ 
tions ? There arc two types of workers. For 
crash programme government give Rs 3/*per 
day to unskilled workers. It may be considered 
to be the lowest group of earning citizens. 

It may be rounded off to make the figure 
Rs 200/>per month minimum emolument to 
unskilled workers. Likewise Rs 300/-per 
month for white collar workers and Rs 4S0/- 
per month for skilled workers. Those persons 
who are earning below this amount may have 
trade union rights and others sbonld not have 


it. These figures will be revised after each 
five year plan and it may be raised or reduced 
as circumstances demand. Secondly, now 
another question arises as to what one should 
do about those industries where the margin 
of profit is very high. These cases may be 
referred to an Expert Committee which will 
decide . the emoluments of various categories. 
At the end of every five year plan, these will 
be revised in respect of each industry and 
emoluments may be fixed accordingly. 

Profit sharing may also be introduced with 
immediate efl'ect so that workers may have a 
sense of participation in the industry. Thirdly, 
working on the model of western economies, 
there is craze for free education, free medical 
treatment etc,. Hence there is need of revised 
thinking. Every individual should be asked 
if he wants free education, and medical facilities 
or some percentage of pay in lieu of such 
benefits. For new recruits such percentage 
of pay should be given in lieu of free benefits. 
There are certain advantages in it. Firstly, 
an honest worker caniiot enjoy the free bene¬ 
fits as is evident from the working of hospitals. 
Most of the medicines are used by big sharks. 
Secondly, dishonest persons with the backing 
of dishonest doctors draw bogus medical bills 
and some times such forged reimbursements are 
more than the pay of an individual. This 
additional allowance will help the honest and 
penalese the dishonest. Frustration of the 
lowest in service shall be avoided. 

Fourthly, frustration is also due to the 
recruitment policy of the government. Here 
again, recruitment is based on certain theories 
propounded by vested interests. Attempts 
have been made to recruit young persons for 
every post. For example, there is direct 
recruitment for L.D.D., U.D.C., Assistant etc. 
Naturally with this process, chances of promo¬ 
tion are reduced. Consequently deep frustra¬ 
tion is felt by every one, which leads to strikes 
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and other destructive trade union activities. 
Government should improve the recruitment 
policy, i.e. if they decide that L.D.Cs. should 
be directly recruited, then there should be no 
direct recruitment till the Section Officer level. 
Every individual must get enough chances for 
promotion in his professional life. 

Similarly, in technical branch also, some 
fifty per cent of higher posts should be reserved 
for diploma holders with some experience. 
Junior Engineers with diploma qualification 
may be allowed to rise higher. Moreover, 
this will help the poor people also because 
degree holders in Engineering and Technology 
are mostly from upper classes. 

The trade union activities of Doctors and 
Engineers should be dealt on different footing. 
I'.very doctor owes to the nation, Rs 80,000 
which was spent by the country in his educa¬ 
tion. Similary is the case with engineers. 
Their strikes may be treated as not trade union 
activities but an act of non fulfilment of a civil 


liability and dealt with accordingly. If any 

doctor or engineer wants to participate in such 

activities, he must reimburse the amount to 

» 

the nation, the whole amount which the nation 
had spent on his education. 

To sum up, we reach the following con¬ 
clusions : 

1. Trade union activities of employees of 
airlines, railways, banks, life insurance 
corporation etc. are not trade upion 
activities, but pressure tactics of monopo¬ 
listic organisations, and they should be 
dealt with accordingly 

2. Trade union rights should be limited to 
lowest paid employees. 

3. Strikes by doctors and engineers should 
be regarded as anti-national activities. 

4. I’cndency of economism must be curbed 
by socialist movement in the country. 

5. Profit sharing and sufficient promotional 
chances should be created to avoid 
frustration. 



OUR INDUSTRIAL POLICY 

M. KUTUMBA RAO 


The industrial policy announced by the 
Covernment. on February 2,1973 which makes 
no radical departure from the industrial policy 
resolution of 1956, the policy that continues to 
govern the Government's policies for achieving 
the objectives of growth, social justice and 
self>reliance in the industrial sphere—is note¬ 
worthy for its clarity and flexibility. It has 
more than one distinguishing feature. It has 
re-defined the roles of private and public 
sectors in the context of the Fifth Plan and 
brushed aside uncertainty and speculation—the 
twin issues that clouded the capital market 
hitherto—thereby facilitating greater involve¬ 
ment of the private sector in industries of basic 
importance. As such, the new policy was 
described as a “Promotional instrument of 
industrial growth”. It is no longer a regula¬ 
tory policy. 

rhe announcement of a new industrial 
jiolicy has become a necessity so as to make 
up>to-date the industrial licensing policy and 
other connected policies in the light of expe¬ 
rience gained in the implementation of 1970 
licensing policy and to reflect the approach 
to the Fifth Plan, taking into account the legal 
and constitutional arrangements that are now 
available for the effective control of the 
concentration of economic power. The inten¬ 
tion in amending the licensing policy at this 
time is that greater clarity in the investment 
climate will facilitate the priorities and pro¬ 
duction objectives in the Fifth Plan. 

Definition of larger houses : 

A distinguishing feature of the new policy 
is the adoption of a solitary definition of a 
larger house for all purposes so as to remove 
the aontradiction between the difioition of a 


large industrial house for licensing purposes 
(which is based on Industrial Licensing Policy 
Inquiry Committee’s report) and for the con¬ 
trol of concentration of, economic power 
(which is based on Monoplies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act, 1969). The definition of 
a larger industrial house adopted by the 
ILPIC was, however, on the basis of assets, 
along with assets of inter-connected under¬ 
takings, exceeding Rs. 35 crore. The defini¬ 
tion adopted in MRTP Act is on the basis of 
a lower limit of not less than Rs. 20 crore. 
The basic change with regard to the definition 
of larger industrial house was thus made to 
bring the policy in line with the MRTP Act 
which would mean that for licensing purposes 
as well as for control of concentration of 
economic power, a big industrial house would 
mean the same as defined by MRTP Act. The 
(.Government hoped that this basic change in 
the definition of a larger house would result 
in a more effective control of the concentration 
of economic power. 

The rc<definition of larger houses in terms 
of the MRTP Act may initially create prob¬ 
lems. The ILPIC did not bother to legally 
establish inter-connection between firms. It 
simply assumed that the inter-connections 
existed and on this basis listed about 73 groups 
which had assets of more than Rs. 35 crores. 
However, under ^Monopolies Act, inter¬ 
connections have to be legally established and 
so far the Government has not been very 
successful in doing so. It is expected, how¬ 
ever, that this problem will disappear once the 
Companies Amendment bill, now before the 
Parliament select committee, is passed by 
Parliament. This bill redefines inter-conned- 
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lions so comprehensively that it will be difii* 
cult for any firm to escape its net. The 
MRTP Act is also proposed to be amended 
suitably to radically re-organise the industrial 
units belonging to larger industrial houses. 
While it should be an advantage to adopt a 
uniform definition of a larger industrial house 
tor all purposes, the Government should have 
revised upwards to a moderate extent the 
values of assets owned by companies to make 
(hr definition a practical and realistic one. 
riie money value had gone down because of 
inllation. 

( ore Sector ; 

Another feature of the new policy worth 
rippredation is the eniaigement and consoli¬ 
dation of the list of industries which arc to be 
left for larger industrial houses. Unlike as in 
'Mrlicr policy statements, the big-industrial 
houses including foreign concerns have now 
Ivcn told where exactly they can and cannot 
opciatc. Under the 1970 licensing policy 
hu: houses were permitted to invest in the 
(ore sector and also the heavy-investment 
"fi'tor. Now the heavy investment sector, 
driined as requiring an investment of more 
than Rs. 5 crorc, has been done away with 
and the core sector is largely expanded. 
( Phis list now includes 19 groups of industries), 
i-'or instance, paper and cement were not 
included in the old core sector list but were 
f'overcd under the heavy investment category, 
^ow the core list includes not only these two 
hut also ceramics, plate glass, tyres and tubes, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, scientific instru¬ 
ments and a very wide range of chemicals. 
All kinds of industrial machinery, machine 
’ools and instruments have been brought into 
<lic core sector, while the earlier list included 
only a few selected items. Thus larger indus¬ 
trial houses and foreign majority firms will 
have more elbow room for growth in an 

expanded list of core industries. 


I3» 

Larger industrial houses including foreign 
concerns will not normally be permitted to 
invest outside the core sector, even if' they 
propose massive investment, except where 
production is mainly intended for export. 
All industries falling within the new core list 
are eligible for development by joint under¬ 
takings. It is left open to the Government to 
join hands with larger industrial houses, 
dominant undertakings or foreign majority 
firms for this purpose. 

In setting out a consolidated list of indus¬ 
tries open to them, the Government has been 
flexible enough to include not only those 
industries which arc of national importance 
but also those which have direct link with 
such core industries and industries with a 
long term export potential. Such flexibility 
is also evident in the recognition that even in 
respect of the production of masvS consumption 
goods reserved for the co-operative and public 
sectors and small and medium entrepreneurs, 
other entrepreneurs—obiviously the big indus¬ 
trial houses also—^will be allowed to partici¬ 
pate if there are special factors such as sizable 
economies of scale resulting in reduced prices, 
technological improvements, large investment 
requirements, substantial export possibilities 
or as part of modernisation. Thus large 
industrial houses which have’the requisite 
capacity and experience will now have a 
greater role to play with the expansion of the 
area of their operation. 

Joint Sector : 

As regards the joint sector, the policy says 
that joint sector will be a ‘‘promotional instru¬ 
ment” with the stress on helping ‘‘new and 
medium entrepreneurs in order to guide them 
in developing a priority industry,” Thc.joint 
sector was stated to be a device which may be 
resorted to in specific cases, having regard to 
the production targets of the plan. The 
Government policy regarding joint sector Is 
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derived from the industrial policy resolution 
of 1956 and the objective of reducing the 
concentration of economic power. The 
fJovernment has categorically rc-aflirmed 
that this sector will not be permitted to be 
used for the entry of larger houses, dominant 
undertakings and foreign companies in which 
they are otherwise precluded on their own. 
The (Joverntnent has also taken care to clarify 
that in all diilerent kinds of joint sector units, 
the Government will ensure for itself an effec¬ 
tive role in guiding policies, management and 
operation, the actual pattern and mode being 
decided as approptiate in each case. Inspite 
of all these clariheations, the concept of joint 
sector is still not clear. The knowledge of 
joint sector even now was no better than what 
it was. The policy should have dealt with 
the concept more vividly, giving more details 
of the possible structure of capital and manage¬ 
ment of the joint enterprises. 

On the proposed boards of joint enterprises, 
the Government could have a majority, but 
its directors should be empowered to take 
decisions at the board level and not in New 
Delhi or elsewhere. Also, the initiative and 
managerial functions should be left to the 
private partner. 'I'hc Government object 
should not be to acquire a controlling interest, 
but to secure cooperation, and managerial 
competence of the non-government partici¬ 
pants. 1 o the extent that joint sector becomes 
a happy synthesis of the best in both private 


and public sectors, the experiment can well 
succeed. Let us hope thet fresh light would 
be thrown on the “much debated” joint 
sector concept, when the implications of the 
policy are spelt out a little later. 

Licensing : 

The exemption limit from licensing provi¬ 
sions which now applies to substantial expan¬ 
sions and new undertakings upto Rs. 1 crorc 
by way of fixed assets in land, buildings and 
machinery will be continued. This exemption 
will not apply to larger industrial houses and 
dominant undertakings as defined in MRTP 
Act and to foreign companies including their 
branches and subsidiaries. Government has 
also decided that the exemption will not apply 
to existing licensed or registered undertakings 
having fixed assets exceeding Rs. 5 crore. 
They have to seek hereafter licence under 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951 in respect of new undertakings as well as 
expansions and diversifications. In the imple¬ 
mentation of the licensing policy, the policy 
says, the Government will ensure that licensing 
decisions conform to the growth profile of the 
plan and that tcchno-economic and social 
considerations are fully reflected. All these 
changes are expected to act as a safe-guard 
against the entry of larger undertakings into 
areas that are primarily meant for small, 
medium and new entreprencuri. 
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Public and Cooperative sectors : 

While emphasising the increasing role of 
public sector in order to promote the cardinal 
objectives of growth, social justice, self-reliance 
and satisfaction of basic minimum needs, the 
policy says that the existing policy of reserva¬ 
tion for the small-scale sector and the assis¬ 
tance to cooperative sector will be continued. 
The policy hinted at the possibility of expan¬ 
ding the reservation list of small industries 
consistent with their potentialities and petfor- 
iriance. The policy of encouragement to the 
cooperative sector will receive special empha¬ 
sis in industiies which process agricultural 
raw materials such as sugarcane, jute, cotton 
or produce agricultural inputs such as ferti¬ 
lisers. The Government has once again 


reiterated its faith that the cooperative sector 
is ideally suited for the manufacture and 
distribution of mast consumption goods. 

It is easier to think that this new policy*— 
more a clarity note—will infuse a sense of 
conhdence and a note of certainty into the 
minds of the investing public and make them 
come forward with no hesitation or mental 
reservation to play their due role in the pro¬ 
motion of growth with social justice. Now 
that the private sector is given a fair role to 
play, it should take the opportunity to prove 
its mettle, make better use of the treatment to 
be meted out by the Government and contri¬ 
bute its mite to, the growth of the economy. 
This is thi best policy that could be expected 
in the existing political and economic climate 
of the country, 







RECIPES FOR EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 

ASOK KUMAR CHAKRABORTY 


Educated unemployment is hostis humani 
generis and calls for multiplex onset. 

W. Arthur Lewis’s classical solution of 
bringing down wages is not at all acceptable. 
A ‘holiday’ for wage increases cannot also be 
thought of in India’s present circumstances 
because of the ‘high salary expectation’ and 
strong trade unionism of modern days. 

It is equally absurd to think of the reduc¬ 
tion of the number coming by education. Any 
attempt to this effect would encounter strong 
public opposition. The idea of the enforce¬ 
ment of ‘high entry standard’ as suggested by 
Dr. A. Sen may similarly be taken to be out 
of the question. So lon^ as there arc not 
sufficient alternative avenues of employment 
for absorbing our students, higher education 
will be in constant demand and giving effect 
to ‘high entry standard’ would be violently 
resisted by our younger generation. 

The Education Commission (1964-’66) has 
rightly recommended thorough vocationalisa- 
fion of secotidary education. The Commission 
genuinely suggests the formulation and imple¬ 
mentation of integrated schemes for imparting 
such education as would fit students for parti¬ 
cular jobs. UNESCO is ready to assist India 
in this respect. Dr. Gunnar Myrdal has 
correctly demanded ‘revolutionary reforma¬ 
tion’ of the Indian educational system so that 
it can produce scientists and technologists 
required for the Indian conditions. The 
Bhagavan Sahay Education Commission also 
has truly recommended the introduction of 
vocation oriented education from the school 
stage. Dr. Atma Ram fitly maintains that 
the emphasis that is laid on knowledge should 
be matched with that on the dexterities of 


production and administration. A United 
Nations Report on youth has clearly stated 
that Governments should frequently re¬ 
examine and and re-arrange their educational 
systems to make certain that they equip the 
young people for occupational possibilities. 
Dr. Louis Levine wisely maintains that utter 
lack of co-ordination between education and 
economic requirement is partly responsible for 
the explosion of educated unemployment. 
‘Work experience programmes’ should be 
launched. Engineering institutions should be 
connected with some model factories. A 
large network of occupational and training 
institutes should be attached to our schools. 

The Model Institute of Education and 
Research has come to right conclusion that 
the introduction of a comprehensive educa¬ 
tional and occupational guidance programme 
in which each student can be aided to have 
knowledge of his natural capacities in the 
light of the world of employment that he 
would finally enter is necessary. Advisory 
bureaux should be brought in not only in 
colleges and universities but also in schools so 
that students can be given a proper occupa¬ 
tional advice before they engage in a specific 
branch of higher education. These bureaux 
should give students necessary confidence and 
incite them to be willing to go wheresoever 
suitable job is available. Students should be 

encouraged to take up the gauntlet and go 

< 

everywhere with readiness to accept even 
manual jobs. 

Research organisations should be sCjt up in 
order to employ those persons who are com¬ 
petent to a high degree. Necessary funds may 
be raised by imposing a levy on those entrepre- 
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neurs wlv> expect to be benefited from them 
by way of consultations. Detailed measures 
should be adopted to employ brilliant young 
persons in research work on iponthiy scholar¬ 
ship. 

The conduct of a series of surveys in diffe¬ 
rent fields is called for. A widespread 'natural 
wealth survey scheme’ will be helpful. The 
Government should conduct a countrywide 
ground water survey. New survey organisa¬ 
tions should be brought into being for the 
examination of our building projects and 
work of public utility. 

Many educated persons can be given 
teaching jobs if the Government takes keener 
interest in rapid expansion of adult literacy 
and primary education. A large programme 
for bringing in universal primary education is 
called for. Steps should be adopted to 
[lerform a massive plan of adult literacy. 
Watchfulness is to be practised for restraining 
teachers and professors from accepting private 
tuition and part time jobs so that some jobless 
* educated persons can be given scope for get¬ 
ting teaching jobs. Their retiring age may be 
lowered. 

Mr. B. K. Datta’s suggestion to encourage 
'library development programme’ should be 
accepted and a Library Act should be 
passed. “The entire programme of 

work and future planning should be 
controlled by the Director of Libraries or 
Inspector General of Libraries who will bt 
directly responsible to the Government.” 

A device of wide scope for reforming 
various employment sectors is to be unfolded. 
Prof. Kaldor has stressed on the unavoidable 
requirement of mobilising agricultural surplus¬ 
es for creating employment in both labour and 
capital intensive industries in India. Diverse 
groups should be arranged with our Agricul¬ 
tural Graduates. They should be asked to 
help agriculturists and participate in produc¬ 


US 

tion. They should be practically helped uid 
financially backed up by the Government. 
Industrial reformation is also called for. If 
the unused extra productive capacity in the 
industrial sector can be put to use to the full« 
it is likely to lead to an abrupt increase in 
industrial employment. 

Hasty automotion will be a faux pas. 
Prof. Galbraith has cautioned against growing 
unemployment possibilities ensuing from the 
'technological revolution’ going on in the 
capitalistic society. The Indian economy can 
go in for automation on a very selective basis 
and a phased programme may be drawn up. 

Mrs. Gandhi herself admits that the failure 
of five year plans and unscientific execution of 
schemes are responsible for increase in the 
number of educated unemployed. A precise 
harmonization of economic programmes with 
our job targets is urgently called for. The 
Committee on Education and Total Employ-' 
ment set up by Forum of Education has 
rightly rec: mmended, inter alia, close integra¬ 
tion of development plans with our employ¬ 
ment objectives. Piroper job planning is 
urgently required. A group of economists led 
by Prof. Raj Krishna and including eminent 
economists, e.g., Prof. M. L. Dantwala, 
Prof. A. K. Dasgupta and Prof. Amlan Datta, 
has truly expressed in favour of 'a serious 
operational exercise in man power planning’. 
It has pressingly advocated that 'the fifth plan 
should include a manpower plan consistent 
with the material and financial plan.’ Jobless 
people who are a part of the undeveloped 
section of our society should be granted prefe¬ 
rence in employment. A fitting course of 
engaging fresh graduates on a minimum two 
year optional educational service on a settled 
pay may be laid out by the Government. If 
the attempts of the industries, the educational 
institutions and the Government are united 
and harmonized, it will be easy to clear up 
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the vexatious probleqa. The lack of balance 
between the production of engineers (and 
technicians) by the engineering colleges (and 
technical schools) and their subsequent 
engagement in the industries must be set right. 

Efficacious redress consists in increasing the 
rate of industrial growth (to at least 10 per 
cent). Low rate of industrial growth has 
ensued mainly from ideological confusion pre> 
vailing in our mixed economy. This must be 
ended. We call for a fresh industrial policy 
which can clear up the present mess. 
Prof. Amlan Datta, in his recent book “Pers¬ 
pectives of Economic Development*’ has tried 
to prepare a common policy outline. He has 
stressed specifically on the assertion that the 
act of choosing a special economic arrange¬ 
ment ought to depend on the situation in 
which the people of a country live. There 
is not anything a priori concerning the possi¬ 
bility of choosing a particular economic system. 
It is in this meaning economic policy is relea¬ 
sed of ideological impediments. 

Mr. A. Seth has rightly upheld a suitable 
lea scripta for compelling all industrial entre¬ 
preneurs to engage at least one engineer. 
Mr. Shivapuri’s similar suggestion is praise¬ 
worthy. He hints that registered small scale 
industrial units, not currently engaging 
qualified engineers should be asked to engage 
at least one each. Those entrepreneurs who are 
ready to do this should be subsidised by the 
(lovcrnment. 

Constructional work like urban and rural 
development have high employment potential. 
Jan Tinbergen strongly supports the perfor¬ 
mance of constructional operations by the 
concentrated application of labour. He has 
special preference for urban building industry 
because of its very low capital output ratio in 
Indian conditions. A countrywide programme 
should be undertaken for constructing capital 
goods. Mr. G. Ackley writes, 1“.the cons¬ 


truction of the capital goods themselves need 
not always be highly capital intensive : a dam, 
or housing, can be constructed by highly 
labour-intensive methods". Development of 
transport and communications requires huge 
manpower. Mr. S. K. Dutt, Chairman, Cell 
for Employment of Engineers, observes that 
greater stress should be laid on road building 
activities. The Committee on Education and 
Total Employment set up by the Forum of 
Education has rightly recommended, inter 
alia, nationalisation of road transport so that 
the public sector obtains a commanding posi¬ 
tion in the transport industry. Railways and 
waterways are to be expanded. The intended 
plan of ‘Inter-State River Grid’ is a good one 
because it can give jobs to a huge number of 
unemployed engineers and technicians. At 
least one post office with one telephone should 
be constructed in every village. Facilities 
like improvement of sanitary conditions,electri- 
fication and distribution of pure water are to 
be expedited. A colossal housing project is to 
be drawn up for creating more jobs. * 

A large number of the unemployed engi¬ 
neers and technicians can be given occupation 
in the small scale sector. Necessary infrastruc¬ 
ture is to be built up. Restrictions may be 
imposed on starting large scale industries so 
that the interests of small scale ones are not 
hampered. Advanced countries are to be 
persuaded not to impose trade restrictions on 
labour-intensive products from India. 
Prof. Tinbergen has recently referred to thix 
aspect of the problem in a seminar on Indian 
planning. In rural areas, chain of small scale 
industries may be set up on co-operative basis. 
Jobless engineers may be appointed Directors 
of the firms. Dr. Sethna, Chairman of Atomi* 
Energy Commission has, of late, offered 
atomic know-how for young engineers. He 
has expressed his departments readiness to 
transfer some of its "spin-off know-how" to 
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founf engineen who can eitablish small scale 
industries* The unemploved engineers should 
avail themselves of this opportunity by making 
the best use of atomic know-how in small scale 
enterprises. 

Self-employment is the best employment. 
But it is horrible to note that only ten per 
cent of the university graduates and scientific 
and industrial personnel are self-employed. 
Engineers and technicians should be induc-d 
to sec self-help enterprises on foot co-opera¬ 
tively. Suitable schemes may be undertaken 
for the production or repair of agricultural 
and irrigational implements. Small industries, 
handicrafts and ancillary trade are other 
suitable spheres. Gujarat and Kerala, which 
have undertaken commendable programmes 
for urging jobleis angineers and technicians to 
start co-operative ventures, are pioneers in this 
respect. A tribe of self-employed engineer 
mdostrialists will be a novel thing. According 
to Schumpeter, the mainspring of a nation’s 


economic growth consists in the brisknrss of 
its entrepreneurs. The Government snould 
give adequate assistance and proper direction 
through offices in every district. Their work 
should be harmonized through a superior 
body. Liberal bank loans are to be provided. 
Self-employment initiative is frustrated through 
monopoly which must be checked. 1 he 
Congress Forum for Socialist Action baa 
rightly pleaded for tVi^ breaking of the mono¬ 
poly houses who baflle our youth’s initia'ive. 

In order to prevent unemployment aimong 

doctors, the State Governments should incre¬ 
ase medical expenditure to at least tea percent 
of their annual revenue. Doctors ate to be 
spurred to go to distant parts of the country. 
Life in villages is to be made easy and pleasant 
so that they can be inspired to go there. Rural 
electrification, the improvement of communi¬ 
cation and sanitary conditions are vital. Rural 
hospital centres are to be well equipped and 
necessary staiT are to be recruited. 


SIMON COMMI5SION-ITS SECOND VISIT TO INDIA 

Dr. S. R. BAKSHI 


On Scptembtr 26 1928, the Simon Cimrai- 
ssion set out from London for its second visit 
to India, destined to be a far more arduous 
and difficult undertakinyr than that of its pre« 
vious fxpericnee. When it reached Aden, it 
found a cominunication from the Viceroy 
which con ained the intelligence that the 
Central Indian Committee composed of both 
the Central Legislature*, had come into being 
and was prepared to sit and wotk with the 
Commission.* 

John Simon and other members of the 
Statutory Coitm ssion, Lady Strathcona and 
Lady Hartshorn arrived at Bombay on 
0:t'ber 11, 1928 by S S. Majota which came 
alongside the Mole Station at about 9 P.M.^ 

At 10.3" O’ clock, the Commission embar¬ 
ked and boardci the special train, waiting for 
them at the Mole Station and were met there 
unofficially by rome members of the depressed 
classes, seme Mohammedans and Parsis who 
specially came to welcome the Commission. 
About SOO anti'Stmonite demonstrators had 
collected outside Ballard Pier gate and shou¬ 
ted, ‘Simon, go back* by waving black flags. 
Just before the special train conveying the 
members of the Commission steau ed out of 
Ballard Pier Station, John Simon told the 
T/znes of India represemative, ‘Tell India we 
return fully conscious of the gravity of our 
task. We hooe that our work will prove to be 
not only of value to India, but of value to the 
world.’* 

Tnc special train 'taking the members of 
the Statutory Commission arrived at Poona 
railway station on October, 12. The city 
presented a deserted appcaracce as complete 
Aartol was observed in the town. Chief husine&i 


centres were closed. Black flags were displayed 
in prominent places.* 

A largely attended public meeting was held 
in the Shivaji Mandir. It was addressed by 
Professor Paranjpyc who exhorted the people 
to observe complete hartal. N.G. Kelkar who 
presided declared that India ought not to 
submit to any examination on its fitness for 
Swaraj and condemned the Commission in 
vehement terms. A similar meeting was held 
in Poona Cantonment.® 

On the arrival of the Statutory Commission 
at Poona, Dr. M A. Ansari, Presid nt of the 
Indian National Congress, issued the following 
statement to the Press.® 

‘The hour of trial has come. The Simon 
team reached Poona today. My mesrage to 
my countrymen is to greet the Commission 
with a complete and eilcctive boycott that 
would create an atmosphere to prepare the 
country for the sanction required to make the 
constitution prepared by the All-parties' 
conference a reality. 

‘To-day, there is more unanimity in the 
country about the constitution than ever 
before. Those secti ns who differ do so on 
details, but not on t’^ e main principles. Even 
these minor differences would soon disappear. 

T appeal to my countrymen to give the 
Statutory Commission the only answer a self- 
respecting people could give, namely, complete 
. boycott.’’ 

The Joint Free Conference opened on 
October 1 j and all the three wings were fully 
represented. John S mon presided. 'iLe con¬ 
ference devoted this public silting to the 
lengthy examination of C.W.A. turner, Who, 
in the course of his evidence, stated that the 
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Introduction of communal r**pre8entation had 
Ird to a serious fall in rfliciency. He also 
talked about Local SeK»Government, roun'ci- 
pabties, distric' boards, methods of ctections 
to LcGrislatTve Assembly and Leeislative Co<jn- 
cil and condition of Anglo>Tndians in the 
Province. Other officers interviewed by the 
Gimmittees were Secretary Finance,Inspector* 
General of Police : Secretary Home, Secre¬ 
tary Revenue, Chief Conservator of Forests 
and President of the. Bombay Chamber of 
Cona nerce. Besides, Ghulam Hussain Hidaya- 
tulla. Minister for Local-self'Government was 
examined. He advocated communal represen¬ 
tation in local bodies. 

Moreover, a few deputations including a 
deputation from the Sardars and Inamdars 
Central Association,* Bombay Presidency under 
the presidentship of Sardar V.N. Mutalik; 
and a deputation from the AlUIndia Muslim 
Federation under the presidentship of Kazi 
Kabiruddin were presented before the Commi¬ 
ssion. Their main contention was the repre¬ 
sentation of their communities in the legisla¬ 
tures. Besides, B R. Ambcdkar and Dr. P.G. 
Solanki. representing the depressed classes ; 
N.k. Nawab and K.S. Gupta, representing the 
Bombay Provincial nr n*Brahman Party ; and 
Gangejirao Mukundrao Kalbhor and K.B, 
Ghorpade representing the All-India Maratha 
League were called ai>d examined.^ 

A memorandum prepared by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay was submitted to the Indian 
S’atutory Commission. It contained com¬ 
plete information about the administrative set 
up and also a demand for certain changes in 
the provincial administration, education, local- 
sclf-govcrnment, communal disorders, develop¬ 
ment and working of representative institu¬ 
tions, legislature and finance department. i ^ 

The seven members who represented the 
Bombay Province were S N. Bhutto, (Chair¬ 
man), Abdul Latif KaiI Hajrat, £. Miller, Syed 


Miran Muhammad Shah, Dr. B.R. Ambedkat^ ■ 
D.R. Patil and G.N. Majumdar. The Commi¬ 
ttee stated about the development and working 
of the Local-self-Government, opposed separa¬ 
tion of Sind from Bombay, electorate and the 
franchise for Legislative Council, representa¬ 
tion of Dep’-essed Classes, represen^atioD of 
labour, separate electorate for Muhammedans, 
representation of Europeans, representation 
of Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, 
Marathas, land holders and inamdars and 
Hindus of Sind, Proviuci^.! executive, its 
working and powers, second chamber, Public 
Service Go.ninission, separation of judicial and 
executive functions, protection of minorities, 
financial matters, con^ititution of Central 
Government and Central Legislature, 

Most of the proposals were either wholly 
or partially reactionary, while some of tuem 
had only to be stated to be rejected by the 
overwhelming majoiity of patriotic Indians. 
Kegardtng the basic question of the form of 
Government, for instance, the Bombay 
Government, while advocating a unitary 
Government, consisting of five ministers res¬ 
ponsible to the Legislature, suggested safe¬ 
guards which either militated against the root 
principle of responsible government or were 
calculat'd to take away with one hand what was 
given with the other. Such were the alternative 
pr'tposal about the constitution of an upper 
chamber, two-thirds of whose members would 
be elected by the present electorate for the 
Council of State and one-third nominated, and 
whose will would prevail in such all-important 
matters as law and Order and Land Revenue 
and the vesting of the powers of a Second 
Chamber in the Governor-in-Council, whose 
will would prevail in such matters, the Gover¬ 
nor himself having the additional power to 
certify expenditure necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of peace and tranquillity. 

Meanwhile hectic activities were in full 
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•wtncr in Punjab, ard Lahore, its capital where 
The Simon Gommitston arrived on October 
30, 1928.'* Enthusiastic scenes were witnessed 
on this day, when a procession carrying black 
fl<Ks with inrcription, ‘Simon, Go Back’, and 
led by porminent lcad<-rs and consisting of 
about several thousand peopV, smarted at 
about 1 P.M. from the Municipal Gardens 
towards the railway station. The proces.sion 
passed through Circular Rond via Lunda 
Bizar and halted ar the Mool Gliani Temple 
Road, a place about 200 yards from the main 
gate to the railway platform. There the 
procession was confronted with barbed 
wir^s with strong wooden posts barri¬ 
cading the way to the railway station. On the 
first row near the b.arbed wires stood Lala 
Lajptt Rat, Maulana Zsfar Ali and others. 
Wnile the procession was perfectly non-violent 
some police officials used their lathis on the 
first row of the procession, which included 

La'aji One of them struck Lajpat Rai in the 
chc-'f.'® 

Lala Lajpat Rai condemned police officers’ 
action and described the whole incident thus : 
'We were absolutely peaceful and gave no 
provocation to the police to attack us. But 
quite unprovoked, a police officer began to 
strike us with lathis. He had a knobbed 
h-inrer in his hand. He gave me two blows 
and twotf his constables gave another two. 
One of these blows given to me was aimed at 
mv heart, and very near my heart. I received 

a s'rokc wh'ch has caused a bruise sufficiently 
long and broad.'* 

*Si nilar blows w^rc struck at Ralzada 
Hansraj whose hand was bleeding profusely 
even there at the spot. Dr. Gopi Chand 
Bnargava received a blow on the head. Dr, 
S*tva Pal and Dr. Mohammed Alam received 
blows on their arms which are still paining 
and ( can swear that none of taese gentlemen 
did anything which deserved this corwardly 
treatment from the police. 


‘Fvery blow that was hurled at ui this 
afternoon was a nad in the coffin of the 
British Empire...! wish to warn the Govern* 
ment that if a violent revolution takes place 
in this country, the responsibility for bringing 
it about will fall on such officers as misbe* 
htved themselves today. If the Government 
and its officers continue to behave, as they did 
today, 1 would not wonder if the young men 
go out of our hands and do wh ‘tever they 
choose with the objects of gaining the freedom 
of thrir country,'® 

The meeting which continued up to 1 A. 
M. passed a number of resolutions. The 
meeting congratulated the leaders who recei¬ 
ved injuries at the Railway Station. The 
second resolution expressed the desire of the 
people to have the present system of Govern- 
mc nt replaced by Swaraj. The third resolu¬ 
tion protested against the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission as it violated the princi 
pie of self-determination and while asking the 
people not to cooperate with the Commission 
in any form, it condemned the action of the 
members of the Punjab Council, who have 
betrayrd the cause of the nation by agreeing 
to serve on the Committee appointed to coop¬ 
erate with the Commission against the united 
mandate of the country. Among the speakers 
the prominent were Dr. Mohammed Alam, 
Dr. Satya Pal, Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava, 
Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, Maulana Daud 
Ghaznavi, Maulana Atta Ullah bhah Bokhari 
and Dr. Kahn Chand Dev.'* 

Lala Lajpat Rai received a large number 
of telegraois from his numerous friends* 
Gandhi wrote : 

‘Hearty Congratulations. Wire details, 
assault and condition of health.’ M. R. 
Jayakar wrote : 'Distressed to hear assault. 
Hope injury not serious.* Pandit Motilal 
Nehru wrote: 'Returned last night. Just 
beard of the cowardly assault by official 
hooligans. Regard it ai our first great victoiy* 
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Blowg aimed at you have really hit the burea* 
ucracy hard, and I ae * it tottering before us. 
Trust Lahore will march undaunted from 
victory to victory, and the other places thlft 
the Simon Gommisuon visits will follow 
Lahores* example. Hope your injuries are not 
serious. Please wire condition. Am ready to 
join you, necessary.’i® 

Writing in 'Young India’, Gandhi expressed 

h i views thus.‘Nor are we to think that 

the Punjab incident is to be the last of the 
barbarities committed during the pendency of 
the Statutory Commission. The boycott of 
the Simon Commission is a continuing sore for 

the Commission and the Government.The 

moral, therefore, 1 would have workers to 
draw from this incident is not to be depressed 
01 taken aback by the assault, but to treat it 
as part of the game, we have to play to turn 
the irritation caused by the wanton assault 
into dynamic energy and husband it and 
litilize it for future purposes’.*® 

The official Committee for Punjab repre- 
tenting difierent communities, regions and 
interests in the province which recorded its 
views before the Simon Commission, consisted 
of Sikander Hyat Khan (Chairman), Chaudhri 
/.afrulla Khan, Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, 
Dr. C.C. Narang, Raja Narcndra Nath, 
*s. Ujjal Singh and Owen Roberts.*® 

The report by the Committee for Punjab 
was as follows : 

Franchise qualifications should be eonside- 
tably lowered with a view to the attainment 
of universal adult suffrage by stages within a 
reasonably short period ; sixe of constituencies 
khou'd be appreciably reduced to allow can> 
didates and members to get into real and 
direct touch with the electorates ; the practice 
of nominating official members to the legisla¬ 
tive councils should cease ; Sind should be 
separated from Bombay; the numerical 
strength of the provincial Icgulativc council 


should be increased ; in the case of the Punjab, 
the Oounctl shou'd consist of at least I6S 
elected members ; spec'al constituencies should 
be abolished ; formation of second Chamber 
was undesirable ; the svstem of dyarchy should 
be abolished ; ''fficiats should not be appoin¬ 
ted as ministers ; residuary powers should be 
vested in the provinces; full responsible 
Government should be granted to India on a 
federal basis subject to the reservation of the 
portfolios of defence and foreign affairs for a 
specified period ; the Covernoi-General should 
be constitutional head of the Government of 
India with powers of veto and certification in 
case of necessity ; the province should be 
allowed greater freedom in the matter of 
raising loans for d-vclopment purpores ; and 
seperation of executive and judicial functions 
should be immediately taken in hand. 

The Statutory Commission came to Lahore 
and left. Obviously, in the Punjab, there were 
strong differences of opinion both on the poli¬ 
tical question as well as the electorate question. 
On the political question there was substantial 
unanimity, if not agreement, on ail details 
between European members, and the Hindu 
and Sikh members of Government. The 
Muslims members stood alone. On the elec¬ 
torate question, the European members depre¬ 
cated communal electorate, but recommended 
its continuance in view of Muslim opposition, 
while Hindu and Sikh members put in a strong 
defence for communal electorate and strict 
adherence to it. 

The Simon team arrived at Karachi on the 
early morning of the llih November, By the 
time it reached the station, the crowd had 
swollen to twenty thousand. It occupied the 
whole maldan, opposite the railway station. 
Soon after the special arrived, every European, 
from John Simon to the local Collector, wu 
greeted with, 'Simon go back ;* cries that 
would be heard at a distance of one mile. 
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Twenty minutes after, the Central Committee's Terence, put forward the views of the reaction- 


special arrived. Every Indian, from Sankaran 
Nair to the local hosts, was greeted with cries 
of 'shame, shame.’ 

The Commission received a deputation 
from the Sind Mohammedan Assoc-aiion ; 
deputation from the All-Sind Hindu A'^socia- 
tion and a deputation from Kirachi Chamber 
of Commerce. It interviewed E. E. Turner, 
D. I. G. of police, Sind and C. S. C. Harrison 
Chief Engineer, L'yods Barrage and Canals 
Construction, Sukkur.^* 

The members of the Commissions reached 
Quetta on November 14, and were enihusia* 
stically received by a large and representative 
gathering. The Commission wished to inves¬ 
tigate the possibility of amalgamating Sind 
and Baluchistan into one province and giving 
it a form of Government lets advance than 
those of other provinces.^* 

The Simon Commission arrived at Pesha¬ 
war on NovemLer 17. The demonstrators 
came out at 8 A. M. and paraded the streets. 

The Commission was greeted by deafenmg 
cries of ‘Simon, go bick* by about 10,000 
people, waiving black fi tgs. So great was the 
demand for black flags that no black paper 
could be had in the city. There was a row of 
posters like, ‘Simon, go back.’ ‘Take the 
reactioflery Bolton Away*... 'Bolton Raj is 
worse than Martial Law.’’' 

In North-West Frontier Province, the 
Simon Commission sought interviews and 
recoidcd the views and opinions of F. S. 
liemonger, Inspecior-General of Police H.A.F. 
Metcalf; Deputy Comn issioner of Peshawar ; 
Lieutenant Tcj Muhammad Khan, a retired 
military oflicer ; a deputation from the provin¬ 
cial Hi> du Conference ; Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Ghafar Khan, Khan of Ziida, (Spoketman) 
and eighteen others and a deputation from the 
Advanced Hindu Party. The two non-official 
deputationi which appeared before the Coo- 


ary elements in the North West Frontier 
Province. T he deputation of Khans who 
Maimed to be the natural and hereditary 
leaders of the people and were the chiefs of 
the variout tribes, no doubt suggested the 
creation of Legislative Council in the North- 
West Frontier province with the same powers 
as were enjoyed by the legislatures of other 
provinces, but the Council they bad in view 
was no more than a farce. They did not want 
any 'violent* change in the administration, and 
insisted that only one-third of the members of 
the legislature should be elected, while the 
remaining two-thirds should be nominated by 
the Chief Commissioner.’* The Khans seemed 
to be rightly afraid of the elective system on 
a wide scale, because according to them it was 
found to disorganise the present state of 
society. They were Miewise opposed to the 
introduction of election even in the local 
bodies. 7 he leader of the deputation also 
informed the Conference that the reforms 
advocated by them were suitable to the chara¬ 
cteristics of the people and that their scheme 
was the result of a compromise between the 
progressive and the conservative section among 
themselves. 

John Simon and members of the Commission 
arrived at Lucknow on 30ih at 8 A. M. They 
were received at the railway station by G. B. 
Lambert, Home Member, Nawab of Chattari, 
Nawab Yusuf, the Chief Secretary, the mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Simon Committee headed 
by J. P. Srivastava, and several other civil and 
military officers.** 

Outside the railway station, a huge demon¬ 
stration of about ten thousand persons led by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and G. B. Pant cried 
'Shame, bimon, go back*, 'Down with Imperh 
aliim*. Similar expressions were displayed 
conspicuously in the form of posters and 
placards on the trunks of trees and walls. 



SIMON OOMMISSXO!^ 


M*ny univenlty ttudeots were abo with thea. 
1 he police lathi-charged the crowd and the 
police sowars charged the processionists with 
batons, and Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, G. B. 
Pant and many others received injuries.^’ 

Pandit Jawaharial Nehru said, ‘The assault 
has sunk deep in our soul. I, along with 
others, was the first victim of police assaults, 
and I warn the Government that if the police 
continue behaving like this, I would not 
wonder if young men go off our hands and do 
whatever they choose with the object of 
gaining freedom for the country’. Bel ore the 
meeting came to an end, Ghaudh'-y Khali- 
x];izzainan thanked Pandit Motiial Nehru and 
?<»ndit Jawaharial Nehru who had lak n the 
trouolc of coming over to Lucknow. So amidst 
jhouts of Bapdemataram' and 'Jawaharial kl Jal* 
'he meeting terminated late in the evening.^* 

The following personnel represented their 
^••■ovince. J.P. Snvastava (Ghairinan), Hidayat 
H isain, Btsheshwar Dayal Seth, Rama 
t’harana, Shafat Ahmad Khan, Kushal Pal 
■Jingh and H.G. Desanges. This committee 
advocated the abolition ol dyarchy and reco¬ 
mmended the extension of franchise to an 
ex'ent which would enable the toiling masses 
to feel that they had a share in the Govern¬ 
ment of their province. It also recommended 
safeguards to minorities and deprecated sepa¬ 
rate electorate. It clearly stated : ‘We believe 
that the quickest way to bring rapproachment 
between the different communities is to 
guarantee them what they (eel doubtful 
about.**® 

Judging from what had taken place at 
l*ahore and at Lucknow in connection with 
the visit of the ciominission, there was every 
reason to beleive that a determined attempt 
Was being made to suppress the boycott 
movement by making a physical assault on 
those who associated with it, including their 
Ptmcipal leaders, and to make the eouotry 
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safe for the Simon Commbsion, In both tha 
cases, the professed purpose of the restriction 
imposed on the processionists as regards the 
place where they should hold iheir demonstra¬ 
tion was to prevent them from being near the 
Commission. 

After U.P., the Crmmission moved to 
Patna, where it reached on December 12,®» 
The Bihar and Orissa Cammiitre consisted of 
seven members, viz. Kaja Harihar Prasad 
Narayan Singh, Raja Caandre-hwar Prasad 
Narayan Singb, Raja Rajendra Narayan 
Bhanja Deo, Babu Lakshmidhar Mahaati, 
Rat Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, Maulvi 
Saiyid Mubarak Ali and Sai>id Muhammed 
Akhtar Hussain. They recommended abolition 
of dyarchy ; responsiole Government in the 
province in which the executive was to be res¬ 
ponsible to the legislatures and the legislature 
to the electorate ; decentralization to the 
extent as to make for real autonomy ; a second 
chamber ; the formation of a separate Oriya 
Province and safeguard for minorities.*^ 

A number of deputations i/cre received. 
They were from L. Van Hoeck, Catholic 
Bishop of Kanchi ; a deputation from Chota 
Nagpur Improvement Society ; a deputation 
from the Bihar Land-holders Associati >n : a 
deputation from the Bihar and Orissa Muslim 
Association ; a deputation from the Provincial 
YadaV'(Gopa) Mabasabha and the All-India 
Yadav Mahasabba and a deputation of the 
Bihar Provincial Sanatan Dharam oabha.'* 
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tndfan and foreign Periodfcals 


Where tiie Arabs are putting their money 

Leith McGrandle writes in the Sunday 
Telegraph (reproduced in news from Israel):— 

With what mixed feelings must the West 
greet the news that the real oil money is 
beginning to flow its way. Not the *‘hot” 
money flitting from money capital to capital in 
Its eternal search for a higher return or a 
more stable political home. But the hard cash 
which will stay a while in an ofiice book, a 
factory or a share. 

First, there is some relief that some of the 
oil payments are finding their way back to the 
West in real investment. Last week, for 
example, Abu Dhabi confirmed that it had 
bought a ^40 million chunk of the Commer* 
ciaUUnion’s skyscraper in the heart of the 
City. 

Iran revealed that it is taking a 23 p.c. 
stake in the giant German Krupp steel corpo* 
ration, the first direct investment by an oil 
state of its kind but certainly not the last. In 
recent weeks Kuwait has spent some ^20 million 
on top quality property in this country and 
has built up its stake in a number of com* 
panies to the extent that they are now near 
the 10 p.c. mark at which they must be 
declared. 

There is wariness, too. Each country is 
eyeing the other to see how attractive it is to 
the Arabs. 

There is some concern. After all; the sums 
the oU states have at their disposal over the 

10 


next few years are enormous and will give 
them great power. 

Undoubtedly, the political problems of 
increased Arab involvement will grow over the 
years although we in Britain are in no position 
to take a nationalistic "Who do they think 
they are, buying up British companies ?’* line. 
After all, we have built up vast assets and 
financial power throughout the world and we 
would be in a very sorry state now if we did 
not have them. 

Finally, who can deny the irony behind it 
all ? The Arabs quadruple the price of the 
West’s most badly needed material causing 
financial chaos in its train. The West’s 
financial burden is crippling, confidence is 
shattered and, then, the countries which have 
caused the havoc come in to help out the 
ones who have sutferred at their hands. 

Yet three important facts emerge. The 
direct investments in property by oil states are 
on a very small scale at the moment and much 
of the excitement created by the publicised 
moves is unjustified. Second, the oil states 
are on the whole aware of their great financial 
power and know it is not m their own interests 
to rock the boat badly. They are cautious. 

One sign is the way, for example, the 
Kuwaitis are approaching the Government to 
test how they would react to further Kuwait 
stakes. They don’t want to put in money to 
companies and then find the British Govern- 
ment kicking up a fust and changing the rules. 
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Finally, considerable difiercnces of approach 
persist among the oil states. The two things 
they share arc financial secrecy and conser¬ 
vatism. 

The Saudis, who have by far the largest 
reserves, are the most conservative. About 80 
p. c. of them are kept in dollar and sterling 
deposits. They will buy only bonds which arc 
Government or Government backed. They 
have very little gold or property and have 
stayed clear of equities although they are 
believed to have tried some experimental 
equity investment recently. 

The Libyans arc much more liquid. 
Despite President Gaddafi’s Left wing and 
erratic policies, the Libyans are extremely 
astute in the world of international capitalism 
and push their money on a very commercial 
basis. About three quarters of their reserves 
are on short-term deposits -with a maximum 
time limit of about six months. 

Abu Dhabi is believed to split its reserves 
into seven investment blocks. Four are mixed 
portfolios of flexible composition. Sometimes 
they are 100 p, c. equities, another time they 
are completely out of equities (they arc at the 
moment). There are two bond portfolios and 
the property portfolio which bought up the 
Commercial Union building stake. Qatar has 
reserves of a similar size to Abu Dhabi and 
manages them in roughly the same way. 

Kuwait has probably the most complicated 
investment strategy. Its oil revenues could 
quadruple to £3!::0 million this year and 
surpluses amount to &2,700 million. Tfte 
largest chunk of the reserves are managed by 
the Kuwait Investment Office in London and 
is held mainly in sterling. 

There are two dollar portfolios managed 
by Chase Manhattan and kirst National City 
and It is thought two D-Mark portfolios 
managed by D4;utsche Bank and Dresdner 
Baalc. Tnree iateraatiooal portfolios are 


managed by Swiss banks. Finally there is a 
property portfolio which the Kuwaitis are 
rather cagey about but which includes pro¬ 
perties like the site on the Champs Elysee and 
the shopping and office complex in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in which they recently took a SO p.c. 
stake. 

The Iranians have adopted a quite different 
5trati*gy from the Arabs. Iran is interested 
in becoming a world power and using its oil 
wealth to buy strategic stakes in the West 
(Krupp is the first). 

’ While all this involvement is on a madest 
scale at the moment it could grow quite 
quickly. This is only the start of what could 
become a new and vital financial challenge. 

State-Partnered Cooperation in India 

A. P. Srinivasamurthy writing in Indian 
Cooperative Review describes the variety and 
degree of state participation in the coopera- 
tine movement in India. We quote portions 
from his article in the following paragraphs 
and Tables :— 

’State-partnered Cooperation’ is a novel 
experiment in the history of Indian Coopera¬ 
tion. Indeed, this term sounds rather 
paradoxical : for Cooperation is basically a 
peoples’ movement with th:: minimum'of state 
interference, let alone -active partnership. 

According to the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee (1954), the State was to 
become a partner in the cooperative move¬ 
ment at three levels, viz, finaucial, adminis¬ 
tration and technical. * This was the most 
essential feature of the Integrated Scheme of 
Rural Credit recommendecT by that expert 
Committee. The chief idea behind state- 
partnership is that a cooporative institution 
should have the necessary minimum share 
capital right from the start to make it 'viable’ 
and if this minimum was lacking, the state is 
to make good the deficit. The Survey Com¬ 
mittee recommeaded a minimum share 
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contribution by the State of 51% of the total 
fhare capital to the Apex and the primary 
cooperatives. If needed this percentage could 
be even higher, Subesquently, similar liberal 
contributions were recommended by several 
expert committees to all other types of 
caoperatives also. Acting on the recommen¬ 
dations by all these committees, the State 
to day has become the most important single 
shareholder of a large number of cooperative 
institutions in the country. 

It is to be noted that state partnership 
extends to almost all branches of cooperation 
in India—rural and urban, credit and non¬ 
credit—and to cooperative institutions at all 
levels—primary, central and State. The 
<.chemc of statepartnership is thus compre¬ 
hensive in its coverage. 

The idea of the state-partnered cooperation 
took shape with the findings of the Survey 
Committee which declared, “The prevailing 
cannot be transformed by the very persons 
who ate oppressed and rendered weak by their 
'■xistence. The forces of transformation have 
to be at least as powerful as those which are 
nought to be counterbalanced. Such forces 
can be. generated not by cooperation alone 
but by cooperation in conjunction with the 
' State,” The Survey Committee suggested 
that the state should act as a batancing factor 
between the weak cooperative movement and 
the strong forces. Thus was 1 orn the idea of 
state-partnered cooperation. 

When the Integrated Scheme of Rural 
Credit incorporating state-partnership was 
recommended by the Survey Committee, it 
was welcomed by the state governments 
economists, cooperators and the people alike. 

With the implementation of state-partner¬ 
ship a trend towards an increase in official 
domination appears to have been noticed in 
many circles. Pandit Nehru, the then Prime 
Minister, also » stated to have reacted rather 


sharply against this trend. However, in 1959 
a Committee under the chairmanship of V. L. 
Mehta which studied, among other matters, 
the question of state*partnership made the 
following suggestions:- (i) There shall be 
state participation in a society only if the 
general body of that society desires it; (ii) 
government’s contributions to share capital of 
society shall be subject to a maximum beyond 
which such contribution shall be on a 
matching basis : and (iii ) share capital of 
the State shall be withdrawn over a period of 
years. 

To make financial provision for implemen¬ 
ting state-partnership of cooperatives, the 
Survey Committee recommended the consti¬ 
tution of the National Credit (long-term 
operations) Fund with the Rescjve Bank of 
India. Out of this fund, long-term loans could 
be made to state governments to enable them 
to subscribe, directly or indirectly, to the 
share capital of cooperative institutions. 
Loans given to the States out of this fund are 
normally repayable over a period of 12 years 
commencing from the third year after the 
loan is given and carry an average rale of 
interest of 1.7./•. 

The above I’und was started by the 
Reserve Bank with an initial amount of Rs. 
10 crores. Subsequently, out of the profits 
of the Reserve Bank, every year certain sums 
were added on. This amount which was Rs, 
10 crores in 1959-61, was increased by one 
each between 1960-61 and 1966-67. The 
amount added in 1967-68 and 1968-69 was 
Rs.. 12 crores a year and in 1969-70 it was Rs. 
17 crores. as on June 30, 1970 the amount 
with the Fund was Rs. 172 crores. Subse¬ 
quently, on the recommendation of the All 
India Rural Credit Review Committee the 
amount credited to the Fund was increased 
by one crore every year and in ^197.-73 an 
amount ofRs. 20 crores was added thus 
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making up to a total of R9.229 crores as at ments to contribute to the share capital of 
the end of 1972 73. Thus the long-term cooperative iostitutions, besides helping tht 
Operations Furd has grown in size conside* cooperatives to get help in other ways, 
rably and has been helping the State govern- 

The following table shows changes between 1960-61 and 1971-72 in the government’s con¬ 
tribution to the share capital of important types of cooperative institutions in the country : 



1960-61 



1971-72 



Share Capital 


Share Capital 


Total 

Govt’s 

(2) as 

Total 

Govt’s 

(2) as 


contri¬ 

%of 


contri¬ 

% of 


bution 

(1) 


bution 

{!) 

(1) 

C^) 

(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


( in crores of rupees ) (in rrores rf rupees ) 


Apex Cooperative 


Banks 

18.24 

6.46 

35.4 

45.69 

15.09 

31.0 

Central Cooperative 

Banks 

37.93 

10.04 

26.4 

157.63 

45.32 

28.7 

Primary Agricultural 

Societies 

57.57 

5.71 

9,9 

219.51 

20.25 

9.2 

Central Land Devc- 

lopment Banks 

4.33 

2.09 

48.2 

57.62 

13.84 

24.0 

State Co-o"pcrative 

Marketing Societies 

J.18 

0.75 

63.4 

14.33 

I2.S2 

87.4 

Central Coopeuitive 

Marketing Societies 
Pri-’>Bry Agricultural 

1.22 

0.34 

28.2 

• 

7.15 

2.26 

31.6 

Markc'ing Societies 
Wholesale Cooperative 

7.49 

3.56 

47.5 

28.48 

18.93 

66.S 

Societies 

Primary Consumers’ 

0.46 

Nil 

0 

12.66 

7.61 

60.1 

Cooperative Societies 

0.25 

Nil 

0 

8.86 

1.82 

20.5 

Cooperative Farming 

Societies 

1.31 

0.10 

7.3 

3.28 

0.71 

21.S 

130 16 

29 05 

22.3 

555.21 

138.38 

24 9 


It is seen front the above, that while the a percentage to total share capital govern- 
total share capital of all types ol cooperatives ment’s share increased from 22.3./* to 24.9./* 
shown in the table, increased from about Rs. in the same period. It can also be observed 
130 rrores in 1960-61 to about Rs. 555 Crores in the table, that proportion of government 
in 1971.72, the government’s contribution to share to total share capital varies from just 
it increased from about Rs. 29 crores to about 9.2./' in primary agricultural credit 
about Rs. 138 crores in the same period. As societies to 87.4./* in Sute Marketii^ Societiei 
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and to about 66./' in primary marketing 
societies and to about 60./ in Wholesale 
Consumers* societies. It is, however, signi* 
ficant to note that in the case of primary 
agricultural credit societies which have as 
large a share capital amount as Rs. 2 0 crorcs 
out of the total for all the types in the above 
table, of Rs. 555 crores, the governments* 
oomribution is only about 9,2./‘ indicating 
that the bulk of the increased share capital at 
the primary level has come from members 
themselves. Taking all types of cooperatives 
also, the large part of the increasing share 
capital is contributed by the members, them- 
selves, the governmt nts’ share on the average 
being just about a quarter of the total share 
capital. Nevertheless the governments con¬ 
tribution to ihe share capital has been of 
great importance. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the 
novel experiment of state-partnered coopera¬ 
tion in India will remain as a most signiheant 
historical fact in the development of Indian 
cooperation. The Indian experience in the 
respect may also serve to shape cooperative 
policy in may other less developed countries 
where the circumstances may be similar to 
those prevalent in India. 

Coal Deposits In Bankiura 

Coal Field Tribune , writes ; That there 
are coal deposits in the trans-Damodar area 
tn the district of Bankura is discernible from 
the pits and Inclines' that are existing still 
to-day in the village Bakulia under baltora P. 
S. These abandoned Pits and Inclines seem 
to have been worked about 70/80 years ago 
though actual history and data are yet to be 
found out. Geological Survey of India in 
1962 is reported to have explored immense 
possibility of having good quality coal on the 
trans-Damndar area in Bankura c istrict. 
The Goal Survey Laboratory, RaniganJ, 
accoiding to Coal Advisory Committee, have 


indicated the occurence of new and workable 
coal resources in the Majia area in the district 
of Bankura. The Committee, while reviewng 
the aspects and prospects, was said to have 
chalked out the fu ure programme and noted 
with interest the occurence of coking and non- 
coking coals in various prospecting blocks in 
virgin areas at workable depths. G. S I. is 
reported to have explored the possibility of 
having Dishergarh-Poniati seams at a greater 
depth. 

The collieries in Aradhagram-Kalikapur 
field under Mejia P. S. in Bankura district 
have been taken over by CM A, but CMA, 
due to various factors such as inconvenience 
of roads, lack of clcctriciiy, rail link etc, is not 
in mood to develop the area. CMA, however 
started developing Chitra field in the district 
Santal Pargonas and Kasta field in the district 
of Birbhum. Similarly development should be 
undertaken by CMA for Aradhagram—Kali- 
kapur field. The district of Bunkura is lacking 
attention by Government still though the 
district is backward and underdeveloped. 
Despite high potentialities of minerals like 
lime, iron ore and stone and coal deposits, no 
sincere efforts have so far been made to 
exploit these natural resources. If these 
natural resources, particularly coal arc 
exploited, not only the district will pros¬ 
per, the national economy will go up another 
step and the unemployed youths of the district 
will not rush from pillar to post for jobs. 
About two thousand local people used to earn 
their livelihood in Ardhagram-Kalikapur field 
collieties when run under private ownership. 
Besides, other places in the district of Midna- 
pore used to ,^get coal as their fuel and for 
other purposes. 

What is the snag to develop this Ardha- 
gram-Kalikapur coalfield ? Main hurdle Is 
electricity. But can the electricity not be 
generated there ? It can be, provided sincere 
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desire and ffforts are generated in the persons 
who are at the helm of affairs. Coalfield 
generating sets or some other such means for 
generating power by coal can be set up as a 
short terra measure before DVG power can be 
reached from Sonamukhi or from SEB at 
Barjora. Road is not the hurdle in dry season 
only a few miles are affected in rains and that 
too can be made motorabte in rains if Coal 
Roads Department is revived and energised. 
Working Group on coal production and trans¬ 
port set up by Planning Commission, rccom- 
meded the construction and improvement of 
certain roads in West Bengal and Bihar 
coalfields to facilitate coal transport by roads. 
But. after widening, repairing and constructing 
I some roads in mid sixties, the Department 
has been defunct. Coal i« Centre’s subject and 
it is the responsibility of the Central Govern¬ 
ment to provide Coal Department with 
necessary funds, 'rius lias double benefits : 
road.'! will facilitate movement of coal and 
v/ill also create a good potential for employ¬ 
ment of local youths. 

Gennady Pcchnikov on Role of Rama 
By - E. PATAKI 

There aic five children's theatres in 

Moscow, In addition, on Sundays, 25 other 

* 

theatres give special performances for children. 

There is a special section of young theatre 
lovers at the House of Art Workers, and as 
meiuber.s ol this .section, we have seen ail the 
plays stage d by thf children’s theatres. We 
go to see peiformauces at other theatres also, 
after which we ariacge discussions at our 
section and prepare our own reviews about 
these plays. Besides, we meet theatre workers 
and have discussions with them. 

One such meeting produced a great impre- 
ssKnonme. The guest at this meeting was 
none other than the actor and stage director 
of the Central Children’s Theatre, Gennady 


Pechnikov, who played the role of Rama in 
the Ramayana. 

We have seen him playing the most diverse 
roles. But we liked him best as Rama, of 
course. 1 remember him courageously 
restrained and noble, standing with his head 
bent before, King Dasaratha, prior to his 
departure for Vanavasa. Then I sec him 
defending Sita, or talking to Sugreeva. For 
us children, he was a real Rama. It did not 

occur to us then that none of the actors had 
even visited that country. 

But this was in the past. Now Gennady 

Pcchnikov came to our section to tell us about 
his recent trip to India. 

“There are many things that I like about 
India”, said Gennady Pechnikov,” and in the 
first place, I like the confidence with which 
the Indian people arc building their future, 
sticking at the same time to their national 
traditions. I was naturally, interested in the 
staging of the Ramayana. I happened to see 
several performances of this play I was espe¬ 
cially impressed by the Delhi Akshara Theatre 
and the Bombay team of actors. I was impre¬ 
ssed by the vigorousness of the performance 
and the grace of actors, the interchanging of 
pantomime, dances and the scenes of battles, 
and the perfect make-up. I was greatly 
surprised when after the finale, the Bombay 
actors stripped their masks off and revealed 
that Rama was played by a woman. Then I 
was asked to show the Soviet version of Rama 
over TV, They dressed me up as Rama and 
helped me in the make-up. 1 showed the 
episode with the golden deer and the abduc¬ 
tion of Sita, playing, for the first time, several 
roles at a time. Then in Rama’s make-up 1 
told the TV viewers about the Central Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre, the world’s first theatre for 
children, set up on the initiative of Lenin, and 
also about Soviet theatrical art**. 

Pechnikov, said that his trip to India was 
very useful for his role as Rama, 
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Saccessful Indo*Soviet Monsoon Studies 
By—SHIRYAYEV 

There is no doubt that weather forecasting 
in India has become more accurate because of 
the cooperation between India and the USSR 
in the study of various meteorological pheno¬ 
mena. 

Monsoon circulation is known to be most 
pronounced over the northern part of the 
Indian Ocean. Meteorologists face a number 
of complicated tasks in establishing more 
precise dates about the advent of the summer 
monsoon and in determining the quantities of 
precipitation it brings to the continent. 

Floods and other natural calamities caused 
!<y' the arrival of the summer monsoon, the 
dependence of farm crop yields on the time 
when monsoons arrive and on the moisture it 
brings are the factors which determine the 
extreme importance of long-term monsoon 
torecasting for India and also for a number 
oC other Asian countries. It is not accidental, 
therefore, that' studies of Indian monsoons 
were included as a separate part into the 
international Global Atmospheric Research 
Programme (GARP). India and the Soviet 
Idiion have already a good reeprd of study on 
monsoon behaviour, 

Main Purpose 

I'hc USSR-India joint expedition of 1973, 
ibc main purpose of which was to study 
fummer monsoon circulation in the Arabian 

and to evaluate its role in overall atmos- 
piicric circulation was highly successful. The 
expedition’s task was also to investigate 
characteristic features of atmospheric and 
hydrospheric conditions during the period 
when the summer monsoon originates in the 
Arabian Sea, to study ocean-atmosphere inter- 
ttciions, to calculate the divergence of heat 
<ind moisture in the Arabian Sea in the pre- 
monsoon period and at the time of developed 
“‘OQsoon, and to work out possible ways of 


using the findings in synoptic analysis and in 
monsoon rain prediction. 

The USSR Hydrometeorological Service 
provided four research .ships for the expedi¬ 
tion : Okean (the flagship), Prillv, Y. M. 
Shokalsky and A. I. Voeikov. The Indian 
side provided two ships to conduct hydrologi¬ 
cal survey along the country’s western coast. 
The Soviet vessels carried out various kinds of 
observations in the atmosphere and the ocean. 
In addition, Okean regularly picked up photo¬ 
graphs of the cloud blanket over the Arabian 
Sea taken by artiflcial earth satellites. On 
board the Soviet ships there were also Indian 
meteorologists and oceanologists and data 
processing specialists. 

The observations of the expedition made it 
possible to study the nature and structure of 
the meteorological characteristics distiibution 
in the pre-monsoon period and to identify the 
m )ment when atmospheric processes are 
rearranged during the summer monsoon 
period. The oceanographic research gave an 
idea of how changeable arc the currents in 
the Arabian Sea. The findings of the expedi¬ 
tion were discussed at a seminar organised in 
the port of Cochin. Some 15 reports were 
made by Soviet and Indian specialists. The 
work of the seminar was attended by leading 
Indian meteorologists headed by P. Koteswa- 
ram, Director-General of the Indian Meteoro¬ 
logical Department. 

Principal Merit 

The principal merit of the observations was 
that they were made synchronously under a 
unified programme. The result was diverse 
data obtained on hydromettorological features 
of the structure of the monsoon circulation cell 
in the area studied. In particular, information 
was obtained on the distribution of the 
moisture field and on changes in wind streams. 
Vertical movements of the air, transfer of 
moisture«nd its mass have been calculated for 
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the Arabian Sea area on the baais of expert* ©f the diftribution of thermal characterfstio 
mental data. Flows of thermal radiation from ©f Arabian Sea water on standard horizoni 
the atmosphere to the ocean and flows of from surface to depths of 100 metres. ValuX' 

reflected radiation have also been estimated. obtained on the temperature 

, . , , , . water density and salinity In the pre-monsoos 

In the course of three months of monsoon • j j • .u j i 

period and in the summer monsoon develop* 

developereot it was possible to trace in full ment period. Work to analyse the findingii 

characteristic changes in the structure of the i* continuing, and we can already speak ol 

monsoon cloud cover. Maps were compiled their tremendous importance for India. 


Charusbila Devi Literary Competition 

A well wisher of the Modern Review has sent to us 
the necessary amounts for the following awards to be given 
to selected authors of the following literary compositions 
for publication in the Modern Review. The Editor’s deci¬ 
sions regarding the merit of particular compositions will be 
final and absolute. The last date for putting in the contri¬ 
butions will be February 15, 1975 and the results will be 
published In the Modern Review of March or April 1975. 
The compositions must be in prose and should be essays 
on subjects of the writers’ choice. They must be original 
and unpublished. The prizes will be as follows. 

Five First Prizes of Rs, 150/- each 
Five Second Prizes of Rs, 100/- each 
Five Third Prizes of Rs. 50/- each 

Editor The Modern Review 
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NOTES 


Prlfate AnuJei 

Recruiting, training and arming large 
numbers of persons by non<governmentaI 
organisations with the purpose ,of achieving 
objectives by force, is something that can be 
called creating private armies and is an illegal 
act with an unlawful purpose. Political power 
in civilised countries is won by majority of 
votes in constitutionally carried out elections. 
If the political groups wh’ch are opposed to 
one another try to win the right of rulership 
by use of fire arms and explosives, such action 
would be utterly unconstitutional and lawl^s. 
But we find various organisations cropping up 
in all parts of the country, some with the 
apparent approval of the government esta¬ 
blished by law, which have armed men and 
bomb throwers in their ranks who openly use 
their might to establish political rights. 
Trade unions^ too appear to secure the services 
of gunmen to solve the problems of inter union 
livalricst It is of noursa very considerate of 


these various eombattants to restrict their 
warlike efforts so far \athin the limits of inter 
party and inter union strifes. The political 
groups have not yet tried to occupy tha 
governmental establishments by force of 
arms; nor have the trade unions taken to 
storming the citadels of capital in the manner 
of revolutionary insurgents. One should be 
thankful for small mercies, but people who 
are armed and are believers in the argument 
of the stick, qu\te often forget when and 
where they should stop and indulge in frenxied 
action which ignores the fundamentals of good 
sense and political logic. Some critics of 
government say that many of these armed 
bands have the blessings of political parties in 
power, while others are nourished and 
nurtured by the parties which are in opposi¬ 
tion. Whatever may be the truth one may 
remind the supporters of internecibe violence 
of the wise adage relating to forging of swords 
and about Frankenstein's Monster. 
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Private armiei or armed forcesof volunteer! 

, not fully in the control of the government, 
have never been of very great uie to human 
iociety. They have always helped to set up 
socially harmful dictatorships or have broken 
up into marauding bands like the Bargis and 
the Pindarls, In a smaller way the American 
lynchers, the Ku Klux Klan or the Arab PLO 
murder squadi have shown up the obnoxiousness 
of such organisations. Then there is the 
• question of unarmed groups of “volunteers" 
suddenly becoming violent due to force of 
circumstances. The Chauri Ghaura incident 
even with Mahatma Gandhi’s inspiration 
pervading the pcliiical atmosphere can be 
cited as a good example. So that demonstra¬ 
tions by organised bodies of persons and 
display of numerical strength can become 
dangerous il the leadership is not very highly 
disciplined and steeped in the spirit of non* 
Violence. We arc alraid that since the passing 
away of Mahatma Gandhi non-violence 
no longer is a moral urge with the people of 
India. It is at best an expedient and a 
convenient means of leaiising ends without 
getting involved in any physical risk. But the 
chances of non-violent forces degenerating 
into violent mobs are always there as an 
increasing possibility when the individuals 
constituting such forces are immature in age 
and irresponsible in outlook. 

Elections in Britain 

If one examines the economic and political 
outlook of the British people one will find a 
great deal of socialistic thought and action in 
various fields of British political and economic 
life. Social security measures are found to be 
better and more effective in Britain than in 
many declared nurseries of radicalism. If 
one looks for checks on exploitation of man by 
man, the British are, people of ail classes in 
fact, more conscious of the moral and 
tccnonuc justice of stopping and discouragiBg 


such “blood sucking" in various manners. 
There are some British people who are more 
whole hearted in their desire to uproot private 
capitalism than others who do not mind 
allowing free enterpiiie to coexist with state 
ownership and management of selected 
economic establishments. There are few who 
want all out private capitalism ; nor are there 
many who desire to abolish capitalism entirely. 
Now that Britain is facing a general election, 
British opinion is being expressed more 
candidly than has been the norcKal practice of 
those who represent the public in one sphere 
or another. The New Statesman of September 
20, 1974 wrote editorially ;—“One way or the 
other the electorate simply has to make up its 
mind as to the kind of future it wants. No 
country can afford for long to have its govern¬ 
ment operating principally as a field dressing 
station for private capitalism. Either it 

accepts the full free enterprise doctrine— 
with its callousness towards casualties : or, 
acknowledging the overriding obligation of a 
community towards its members, it must insist 
that along with responsibility must go 

control”. The British public will no doubt 
proceed to elect their representatives with 
their traditional disregard of the fundamentals 
of political philosophy and deep attachment to 
what they consider to be the active symptoms 
of conservatism, liberalism or leftism of various 

degrees of intensity. When all is done we 
shall see another British government in power 
carrying on its work in the manner that one 
would expect from it by reference to its 
political loyalties. That is, if a conservative 
government comes to power it will not try to 
change the pattern of thought or action that 
British tradition ascribes to the conservatives 
of Britain. If on the other hand, labour 
succeeds in gaining more seats in Parliament 
than the qthcr parties, we shall expect a 
further unfoiding of the palief of the lahtnr 
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party. W« do not expeot any shift to the 
extreme right or the farthest left under any 
circumstances. For the British are the British 
and they shall never be anything but British 
in their outlook or behaviour. In keeping 
with their time honoured attitude of mind, 
the British habitually avoid getting into any 
economic or political involvements which may 
be called spectacular or demonstrative to a 
noticeable extent. Government monopoly of 
the breweries or cigarette factories would be 
unpopular for the reason that the British like 
their beer or cigarettes to have and to retain 
their individual quality and characteristics. 
Standardised beer cannot satisfy the highly 
individualistic consumers. On the otherside 
of the picture we find other goods and 
commodities which would be purchased in 
much larger quantities if their prices are 
reduced to any clearly appreciable extent. 
That can happen if government undertake to 
produce certain goods in order to sell them 
at a non profit making basis. Private enter' 
prise no doubt gives quality and distinctiveness 
but the consumer has to pay for these little 
touches of excellence. If the people of a 
country can be trained to have standardised 
likes and dislikes and made to order reactions 
by means of well planned regimentation, then, 
no doubt, production distribution and con¬ 
sumption could all be mechanised to a great 
extent. But such regimentation and standar¬ 
disation of tastes would be very difficult where 
the persons concerned are of the British race. 
The British are well known for their indivi¬ 
dualism and one finds it difficult to think of 
any ideology potent enough to change the 
British character fundamentally. 

Nixon’s Absolnte Pardon—Right or Wrong 
Most people hold the view that President 
Ford of the USA hes been wrong in granting 
absolute pardon to ex-president Nixon for tho 
aimes bt nllofodly cosunittod dwiag bis 


tenure in office. Mr. Nixon admitted that ho 
made ^'mistakes*' nnd ^’misjudgements” ; but 
he did net own up that he was guilty of tbo 
charges made against him. So that by making 
him immune to prosecution at a time when all 
evidence piointed to his guilt, but he was 
merely admitting only some mistakes and 
misjudgements. President Ford was strengthen¬ 
ing the hands of Nixon’s supporters who 
contended that he was not guilty of the crimes 
associated with the Watergate affair. Had he. 
admitted his guilt and then been pardoned, he 
would have had no opportunity to parade hb 
innocence. That would have put and kept 
him in his 'proper place and would have 
prevented his supporters from doing propa¬ 
ganda about ’’hounding Nixon out of office” 
which they would now carry on in a free and 
easy manner. 

The people of the USA have been discuss¬ 
ing the Watergate affair in all details for-a 
long time and they know full well what 
happened and who played what part in the 
disgraceful episode. The people will now 
begin to think that Nixon’s high position 
helped him to get away without bemg tried 
for his criuQf 8, while those who were. ordinary 
folk had to bear the brunt of the accusation 
without any ameliorating moves from any 
side. Such id<‘a8 are not at all fair or just in 
a democracy in which all persons are con¬ 
sidered and declared to be equals. 

There is one thing however which puts a 
different colour on President Ford's action. 
The whole world is now passing through a 
critical economic and political phase in which 
very large numbers of persons are facing a 
erbis of one sort or another. At such a 
troublesome period the people of the 
USA have to concentrate on their vital 
economic and political problems and thekr 
enargies must ba used entirely for solving tba 
sarioiis problems they are facing. Impeach 
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menti or proircutions of Pretldenti of the 
country stir up the emotions of the people 
inordinately and cause a psychological 
upheaval which will doubtlessly prevent 
people from concentrat rg on the jobs that 
they truft do. Sensatior^alism of all kinds 
should be avoided at this juncture. President 
Ford’s idea of washing the Watergate affair 
out of the nation’s life will bear fruit in so far. 
as it will enable people to concentrate on 
' their weightier problems without dissipating 

their men<al energies on ex-President Nixon’s 
impeachment or trial. 

Gokhale’g Plans of National Piogress 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale was one of the 
greatest constructive thinkers of modem 
India. His advice to all who desired the 
Indian nation to quickly achieve a modern, 
scientific, nationalistic and pregressive way of 
life and effective standards of thought and 
action, was to learn to feel intensively abcut 
the mother country and to practise and preach 
patriotic conduct. He also said that the 
nation should organise the political education 
of the people in order to make them ht for 
political work. He further suggested that the 
Indian people should organise communal good 
will and cooperation, mass education with 
special reference to women’s education, 
industrial development and the upliftment of 
the depressed classes. When we analyse our 
national progress and development during the 
long decarles that have passed since the days 
of Gi-khale, we hud that we have not much to 
•how on those accounts which Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale laid special stress upon. About our 
love of ti e motherland we find various groups 
of politically energised persons intensifying 
their activities in propagating loyalties of 
limited dimensions rather than of the wider 
and fundamentally nationalistic type of 
patriotic attachment to the concept of the 
Nation. First we have the followers of various 


religious commun Ities. Then come those who 
abide bv the teachings of political gums whose 
ideals usually go contrary to the ideals which 
constituie Nationalism. There are those who 
adhere to the ideas of international commu¬ 
nism or specialited types of communism in 
which there is no place for nadonal patriotism. 
In the days when Gokhale preached his 
political messages there uere only the intelli¬ 
gentsia whose limited members adhered to the 
principles of nationalism. The masses were 
mainly ignorant of political ideals, though 
some joined crowds led by students, political 
leaders and trade union personalities. But 
the idea of constructive nationalism did not 
develop in the manner visualised by the 
leaders of Gokhale’s days. As for political 
education there has been some wrong kind of 
education, but not what would have taught 
the people to demand and make use of the 
right sort of political rights in the constructive 
nationalistic manner. They have been taught 
to agitate. But that also in a manner that 
has not done much good to the people of 
India. Communal feelings were not washed 
out ; rather such feelings were artificially 
roused and even utilised for the division of 
India into two states. Women’s education bstf 
progressed but no more than what has been 
found suitable by the ruling political party. 
Mass education has not been taken up pro¬ 
perly. Industries have been develofied to 
suit the policy of the government and not tO 
remove the wants of the people. Depressed 
classes are as depressed as the masses of India. 

The lower rungs of the people are in a bad 
way from all aspects of progress. 

British Army and the Labour Government 

Simon Hoggart in the Guardian weekly 
writes on an article published in a British 
journal, allegedly written by a Unitwrsity 
educated army officer under a pseudonvm. 
The army officer says ’’that tbt Bvitisb amy 
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Increasingly defy the orders of goyrrn- 
inrnt’* The writer of the article further 
contends that the army does not trust the 
labour government and this mistrust is 
rsciprocated by the government. “The army 
has already shown that it will not be prepared 
to act on orders in some circumstances—and 
may do so again” The whole thing is perhaps 
based on incidents which occurred in Ireland 
where British troops had been used for 
purposes which were not always very pleasant 
for the soldiers concerned. The army has 
shown “considerable distrust of socialist politi¬ 
cians” and has disapproved of various 
settlements suggested by politirjans. One 
imtance is mentis, ned in which “senior officers 
in Belfast made it very plain that they were 
extremely unwilling to use troops. 

It is a well known fact that in a sound 
political organisation, Soldiers never refuse to 
carry out orders ; but neither arc they ordered 
to do anything that is contrary to martial 
tradition and against established ethical 
practice. During the Bangladesh war between 
the soldiers of Pakistan and the Mukti Bahini 
the Baluchi soldiers refused to fire upon 
una'med men, women and children when 
ordered to do so by the Pakistani officers. 
They said they were soldiers and not hired 
killers of persons who are not fighting nor 
have any weapons to fight with. We have no 
definite in'ormation about what exactly the 
British soldiers were ordered to do in Ireland ; 
but the fact that they refused to carryout the 
orders prove that the orders must have been 
very offensive and disagreeable. Oiberwiie 
disciplined and trained soldiers would never 
have objected to carry out the orders given to 
them by their officers. Army people now freely 
discuss the possibilities of being forced to 
disobey orders on account of the distasteful 
nature of the orders. Using soldiers for police 
Work usually ereatei such lituatioiii. 


Black Money and Price Rise 

The Government's drive against varlom 
types of tax evaders, which has been intensified 
recently, has a clear cut objective—increasing 
the revenue yield. If the Government secures 
larger amounts from customs duties, excise 
duties ; income, wealth and expenditure taxes} 
the need for deficit financing will no longer 
remain so acute and state borrowings will 
decrease ; thus slowing down creation of fresh 
money. That will no doubt check inflation 
and will help to stop price rise. May be with 
more production prices will come down too. 
The fact that foreign goods come into India 
and are consumed by buyers who purchase 
these illicitly procured foreign go'ids secretly 
and the sellers also donot declare such sales 
for sales or income tax purposes, create a field 
for black money transactions. People who 
buy and sell Itidia made commodities on an ofif 
the record basis for tax evasion also assist the 
growth of black money. The black money 
owners no doubt buy a lot of locally produced 
goods in the open market ; but as their 
earnings and expenses are tax free by reason 
of being “black” and mainly illicit, they can 
offer higher prices to the sellers and thus black 
money pushes up prices. 

Black money is created as a result of 
various economic activities of a lawless kind 
indulged in by the people. First of all come 
bribery and corruption among all who can 
exact money from the public for assistance of 
all sorts in various fields of life. The small 
bribes that are accepted by the guardians of 
the law from bullock and push cart driven, 
truck drivers, taxis etc., total upto a vast sum 
when one considers that a few millions of such 
payments pet haps are made every day in this 
large subcontinent with thousands of towns 
and cities, and lakhs of villages. Then there 
are thieves, dacoiu, persons engaging in illicit 
trenMCtions for the conveoicnee of drag 
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addicts aad alcohol consumers, brothel keepers 
and so on and so forth, who all make pay* 
meats to some one or other to carry on their 
illegal work. All these payments are in black 
money. We next come to tax evaders of 
various kinds. Some smuggle goods without 
paying proper duty or for importing goods 
which cannot be brought into the country, 
lawfully. There are persons who cheat on 
royalties, payment of demurrage and freight 
etc. by bribing the collectors of these dues. 
There are also persons who have submitted 
hills for payment, quotations and tenders for 
acceptance, applications for employment, 
admission in schools, colleges, hospitals etc. 
and petitions to various persons in authority 

in all sorts of positions ; all of whom look for 
help for achieving their objectives. Money 
payments are made, very large sums at times, 
which are received by all types of persons who 
can assist in getting things done directly or 
through influence. Bribery and corruption is 
rampant in Government departments as well 
as in private establishments ; in fact wherever 
there are persons in positions of power who 
can grant or deny the advantages, privileges, 
boons and bene^ts for which the members of 
the public hanker avidly. If one analyses and 
delves deep one will find that there are 
numerous active centres in the economic life 
of the nation in which corrupt and illicit 
practices can develop and thrive. If Govern¬ 
ment select a few spheres of anti-social conduct 
and exert all their might in suppressing the 
lawbreakers in those particular spots only ; 
leaving out the vast numbers in £-11 other 
places whose contribution to the total of black 
deals will not be inconsiderable, the bureau¬ 
cracy will no doubt pick out some actors out 
of this great drama of anti-social activities in 
order to show, quick results ; but that will not 
set things right. Black market transactions 
will continue to plague our economic life, 


revenues will not increase te the esetant 
necessary, deficit financing will not cease, 
price rise will not be checked to the point of 
brin ing stability in our economy ; and with 
all the noise, hoo ha and the strategic display 
of legislative and executive might the nation 
will not be able to shake off the ailments it is 
suffering from. 

We have had changes of government, new 
political leaders in place of old ones, tranofer 
of officers from one centre to another, press 
propaganda and arguments galore on various 
platforms, without succeeding in our attempts 
at moral reform in different fields of national 
life. The problem is much more complicated 
than our officials choose to admit. They alio 
do not agree to accept it as something that 
they have to take up to solve as a first charge 
on their capabilities. 

The Formation of Human Communities 

No one can say with any degree of accuracy 
when and where human beings first organised 
themselves as clans, communities or nations. 
Some western philosophers have no doubt 
written about social contracts and about 
people combining to live together peacefully 
for the fulfilment of certain purposes which 
benefit all; as we 1 as for putting up a 
common front for defence against external 
enemies. But they have not been able to tell 
us when or where all this began. In the 
beginning men lived together in small indivi* 
dual family groups. Thereafter they looked 
upon all related persons as belonging to a 
bigger family circle. Then these extended 
family units made friends with one another , 
and began to htmt together and cooperated 
when alien groups attacked their territories. 
When such clashes occurred the people 
naturally followed leaders who were outstand¬ 
ing for their strength, valour, skill in the usc^.j 
of weapons and clevemoM ki organising attack 
and defence. Out of these men cemetobc 
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chosen the kings and the commanders of the 
fighting men of the community. These 
comoaunities, by reason of their common 
language and bonds of unity created through 
marriage and fellowship, formed larger 
communities which later became principal!* 
ties, and duchies. The yet wider concept of 
oationahty developed much later. That 
happened when dukes and earb could 
no longer cope with the aggressive moves 
made by other princelings. The idea of 
raciality developed after the formation of clans. 
And nations and national states were organised 
on the basis of commonness of language and 
race. We have to reiterate the fact that these 
developments took place at different periods 
in different places. What happened 5000 
years ago in one place possibly happened 
10000 or 23000 years ago in some other place. 
It mostly happened in prehistoric times about 
which we get our ideas relating to conditions 
prevailing in mythological times. We learn 
that even in those days there were kings, wars 
between kings, alliances, large armies, chariots, 
war elephants, military formations and such 
like things and institutions. In ancient times 
states used to grow in size by conquests and 
alliances; but whenever they attained an 
unwieldy size of which the farthest corners- 
were not within easy reach of the centre of 
administration, the states used to split up and 
smaller units with separate governments came 
to be formed. Thus the vast empires of 
ancient Egypt and Sumaria broke up, and so 
did Rome under Che attack of barbarian tribes. 
The empires which were wonders to the 
peoples of the world six or seven thousand 
years ago are no longer there. Many of their 
big cities are now ruins. Some have left no 

trace of thsir thousands of edifices and royal 
roads. 

In India, after the devastating war between 
*hc Eurus and the Pandavas, described in the 
Alc/reM«retf the eivilisation .of the Hindus was 


largely destroyed. Later on, probably a 
thousand ye ts after Kurukshetra the Mauryas, 
the Guptas and the Palas in North India and 
the Pallavas, Gholas and other dynasties in the 
South, revived the glory of India during 
several centuries. But the Muslim invasion 
cut into the roots of that revival and progress. 
Kingdoms came up and went out of existence 
due to sporadic attacks by invading marauders; 
but the ordinary people did not take part in 
the skirmishes. They went on with their work 
of cultivation and carried on with their arts 
and crafts, without troubling themselves with 
the identity of their king. They paid rent to 
their landlords who paid their tribute to the 
superior landlords who in their turn paid their 
tribute to the king whoever he was for the 
time being. The ordinary people did not 
leave their villages and they displayed loyalty 
to one king in the same manner as they did to 
another. The kings also exploited the subjects 
as much as they could and kept their treasuries 
full in that manner. Overiordsbip and 
exploitation go hand in band and the stronger 
the ruler the heavier the exploitation as has 
been proved time and again in human history. 
A strong government usually maintaiiu a large 
military force and abo many officials and 
subordinates tor the maintenance of law and 

order. Strong governments therefore need 
mure revenues for delraying the expenses of 

all these military and adminbtrative arrange¬ 
ments. The revenues come from the subjects 
and they therefore have to be taxed more and 
more heavily. Whosoever wields governmental 
power has to exploit the subjects of the state. 
Even if the state owns and manages industries 
and other organisations like railways, shipping 
and air lines, telephones, radio, televmon, 
posts, telegraphs, public transport etc. etc. } 
the inclination of the state as employers, will 
be to pay as little in wages to the worker's as 
can be done without antagonising the workers 
and less of prestige before the public. The 
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government may nationalise various economic 
establishments, but that cannot make things 
any better for the people. They will not get 
any more out of the government as their 
employees, nor will they get enough consumer 
goods at a low price unless they themselves 

shoulder the burden of state subsidies through 
increased taxes (direct and indirectj in other 
fields. That is, one may get some rice and 
wheat or milk at a low price ; but only by 
paving exorbitant prices for petroleum clothes, 
loap, medicine*, books, newspapers and other 
neceuaries of life< There is no need (or telling 
people that whatever subsidies the Govern¬ 
ment give on rationed goods they recover 

what they give by taxing the people. In fact 
governments cannot make any gifts to the 

people. If they give with one hand they take 
it back from the people with the other hand. 
There is nothing ethically wrong with this 
give and take. But there are certain other 
Bipecb of governmental activities which are 
a source of injustice and unfair practice as far 
as particular sections of the people are 
concerned. These are caused by favouritism 
and corrupt practices of which some officials 

are considered to be gudty. It is not our 
desire to accuse any person of any unfair 

practice. We oaly wish to say that public 
opinion emphasixes that corruption prevails 
in the sphere of selections, appointments, 


admissions and in various other matters. In 
a state which claims to work for public well 
being, the presence of corruption is like the 
presence of sand in a well oiled macnine, 
bthics must be accepted as the basis of all 
perfection. Individual life, social life, manage¬ 
ment of private business, governmental 
administration—nothing, in fact, can work 
perfectly unless the moral foundations of all 
things are fully and firmly established. If 
political leaders are not truthful, honest, 
morally above reproach and just in all their 
dealings, they cannot set up and maintain 
any system of government vshich will guarantee 
justice and fair play to all persons in all 
matters at all times. And without this moral 
foundation nothing will ever move steadily 
towards the ultimate goal of a sound govern¬ 
ment which is perfect social we 1 being. 
Among things that yield this social well being 
one may mention freedom from want, freedom 
from physical danger, freedom from lack of 
education, medical aid, unemployment and a 
bleak and colourless existence. One may also 
mention the question of opportunities for self 
improvement, self expression and satisfaction 
of the spiritual needs of life. All these need 
intellectual, cultural and spiritual planning, 
apart from economic planning about which 
we have heard everything and a little more. 








VIETNAM WAR : ITS CONTRIBUTION TO AND 
PLACE IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A. R. RAMACHANDRA REDDY 


The war of the United States in Vietnam 
wdi over a year and half ago. Though there 
is rnorujous literature available on the topic, 
published all over the world, it is one sided 
and partial &•> it represents a committed view¬ 
point. The copious literature available in the 
United States is no exception to this : 

This problem is compounded by the 
inadequate elucidation of American 
policy in South Vietnam from official 
policy-makers. At no time since the 
partition of Vietnam in 1954 has any 
President explained the reasons for this 
policy to the American people in broad, 
lucid, and meaningful terms. No Secre¬ 
tary of State, no Secretary of Defence, 
no Presidential Adviser, mo Senator or 
Congressman supporting the administra¬ 
tion’s Vietnam policy has adequately 
clarified what the war is all about. 1 he 
Government has distributed some publi¬ 
cations presenting background informa¬ 
tion on its Vietnam policy, but these 
printed materials have tended to be 
disjointed, descriptive or legalistic surveys 
of formal treaty commitments, presiden¬ 
tial letters, statefnents by Cabinet 
members, and congressional hearings. ^ 

So the role of the United States in the Vietnam 
war and its war experiences as a factor which 
contributed to the current detente between 


the superpowers, set in its historical context, 
is chosen as the subject matter of this paper. 

U. S. Heritage 

The American War of Independence stands 
as one of the noblest indelible lessons of 
modern times. It inspired such movements in 
Europe (notably in France and in Germany) 
and more particularly in the Afro-Asian 
world. ^ The Constitution of the United States 
stands as a model for any democratic state. 
It provides a government to, 

...accept the fact that in a country so 
huge, containing such diverse climates 
and economic interests and social habits 
and racial and religious backgrounds, 
most politics will be parochial, most 
politicians will have small horizons, seek'^ 
ing the good of the state or tho district 
rather than of the Union ; yet by diplo¬ 
macy and compromise, never by force, 
the government must water down the 
selfish demands of regions, races, classes, 
businesp associations, into a national 
policy which will alienate no major 
group and which will contain at least a 
small plum for everybody.* 

It also provides for an excclieut system. To 
explain this system no personality other than 
late President John F. Kennedy can be 
quoted 

Our system is designed to encourage 
both differences and dissent.to pr«p> 
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serve the rights of all...for the successful 
operation of our unique and happy form 
of government. Our system and our 
freedom permit the legislative to be 
pitted upon occasions against the execu* 
tive, the state against the federal govern¬ 
ment, the city against the countryside, 
party against party, interest against 
interest, all in competition or in conten¬ 
tion one with another. Our test...is to 
weave from all these tangled threads a 
fabric, of law and progress. 

All this is true so far the national interests of 
the United States are concerned. 

Attainment of Ideology 

At the zeruth of tiie nationalist fervour, the 
United States assumed an imperialistic attitude 
against which it was successful champion by 
1776 A. D. In the 1890s some Americans like 
Senators Albert J. Beveridge and Henry 
.Cabot Lodge urged the Government to acquire 
holJings in the Pacific, in the Caribbean and 
in the Atlantic, Under the spell, the concept 
of imperialism wa.s relincd by the American 
historians to suit tlic call of the time. 

The foremost of those whose works were 
published between IS'^Oand 1897 A. D. and 
were widely read was Captain Alfred Thayer 
Mahan. He argued that American greatness 
depended upon a powerful navy and merchant 
marine, colonies to provide raw materials and 
markets, a canal across the isthmus of central 
America, and defensive island bases in the 
Caribbean and the Pacific.* The result was 
that before the turn of the century Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Guam and 
Samoa became the ‘•protectorates'’ of the 
United States. 

This spirit of expansion found a more 
congenial opportunity after the Second World 
War when the United States was left in a 
position of substantial military and economic 


influence over a larger portion of the globe. 
Hence its expectations about how events in all 
parts of the world should proceed vis a via 
communism, and hence its failure to recognixe 
the nationalism of the East and the new 
dimensions of power and policy-making in the 
developing countries in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America.® 

One of the results was the establishment of 
dictatorships and puppet governments as 
against the popular rule. This is evidenced 
by the coup in Iran (Aug. 1953), the coup in 
Guatemala (.June 1954), the Cuban revolt and 
the United States* invasion of Cuba (1959 and 
1961) and the various military regimes in 
Latin America, Africa and Asia,—especially 
those of'South Korea, South Vietnam, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Indonesia and erstwhile 
Pakisthan. 

That is why Arnold J. Toynbee, the distin¬ 
guished British historian, having considered all 
taciturnities of diplomacy said 

...America is today the leader of a 
worldwide antirevolutionary movement 
in defence of vested interests. She now 
stands for what Rome stood for. Rome 
consistently supported the rich against 
the poor in ail foreign communities that 
fell under her sway ; and, since the poor, 
so far, have always and everywhere been 
far more numerous than the rich, Rome’s 
policy made for .inequality, for injustice, 
and for the least happiness of the greatest 
number. America’s decision to adopt 
Rome’s role has been deliberate... 

In an interview to The Times, Toynbee said 
that democracy as an ideology is no lees an 
evil than communism.' 

...America now looks like the most 
dangerous country in the world. Wher¬ 
ever there if trouble, violence, suffering, 
tragedyv we are quick to suspect Q.I.A. 
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hu m hand in it. Like communiit 
Russia^ America has committed atroci* 
ties in the cause of truth and justice as 
she sees them...Would I rather be a 
Vietnamese who was being *saved’ by 
the American Army, or be a Czech who 
was being ‘saved* by the Russian Army ? 
Of course, I would rather be the Czech. 

Both these statements have amply proved the 
nature and content of the role of the United 
States in the Vietnam War. 

Background to tbe War 

Throughout the course of history, 
Vietnamese struggle for national independence 
was mosaic in nature and was carried on by 
all strata of their society : emperors, manda¬ 
rins, teachers, peasants, workers, soldiers, 
lawyers, religious sects, non-communist and 
communiit nationalists. 

Since the Second Century B. G. Vietnam 
remained politically restive save for very brief 
periods For about thousand years (111 B. C. 
—•939 A. D.) they fought heroically against 
China and regained their independence. 
Between the Twclveth and the Fifteenth 
Centuries there were occasional but severe 
wars with the Chinese to retain it. Later they 
fought four major Western colonialists in 
South-East Asia—t h e Portuguese, the 
Spaniards, the English and from 1884 A. D. 
onwards the French.® 

During the Second World War, the 
Japanese effected a coup do main in French 
Indo-China and became the masters of 
Vietnam. The Vietnamese fought against the 
Japanese along side the U. S. Office of the 
Strategic Services (OSS). After the bombard¬ 
ment of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Japanese 
declared unconditional surrender and capitu¬ 
lated to the Allied Forces. When the French 
began to reoccupy, their former territories in 
Indo-eSunn, the' struggle of the Vietiuimefe 


continued and culminated in the battle of 
Dien-Bien-Phu, in May 1954, in which it is not 
too much to say that the flower of the post¬ 
war French officer corps was destroyed. Thus, 
compelled by the disaster of the Dien-Bien- 
Phu, the French Government relinquished 
Indo-China, in 1954. 

In the Geneva Conference of 1954 on Indo- 
China, Vietnam was temporarily divided at 
the 17th Parallel pending the unification 
through the nationwide elections to be held 
in July 1956 under the supervision of the 
International Control Commission, of which 
India was the Chairman. The Sixth Article of 
the Final Declaration of the Geneva Confe¬ 
rence made it explicitly clear 

...That tbe military demarcation line 
is provisional and should not in any way 
be interpreted as constituting a political 
or territorial boundaiy. 

Manage A Trois 

When thejapanc.se declared their uncondi¬ 
tional surrender to th”: Allies, the Vietnamese 
nationalist leaders ft und an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to make use of the situation to the best 
of their advantage. Under the leadership of 
Ho Chi Minb, Vietnamese nationalists 
brought almost entire Vietnam under their 
control. Bdo Dai, the last Emperor of 
Vietnam, who declared national independence 
with the help of the Japanese, abdicated the 
the throne in favour of the nationalists and 
facilitated for the formation of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (DRVN) under the 
leadership of Ho Chi Minh.^® The new 
Government was popular and broad-based in 
which all the ethnic minorities, bill tribes, 
various sections of the society were represen¬ 
ted. The National Assembly of the DRVN 
consisted of 300 members of whom only ten 
were communists. Declaring the independence 
and the formation of the Vietnamese Govern- 
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ment, on the American model, Ho Chi Minh 
appealed to the world 

All men are treated equal. They arc 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, among these arc Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

For these reasons we,..declare to the 
world that Vietnam has the right to be 
free and independent, and has in fact 
become a free and independent country. 
We a’so declare the Vietnamese people 
is determined to make the hfaviest sacri¬ 
fices to maintain its independence and 
its Liberty, 

The respective colonial powers, after inter¬ 
ning all the Japanese forces in South-East 
Asia, were trying to reoccupy their former 
possessions. VVlien the French found it 
difficult to reoccupy Vie tnam, they managed 
to do so with the signing of the Franco- 
Vietnannesc Agreement of 6 March 194&, by 
which France recognized the DRVN as the 
sovereign state consisting of all the three 
geographical regions of Vietnam—^I’ongking, 
Annaoi, and Cochin China. Article One, of 
the Agreement reads 

The French Government recognizes 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam as 
a free state, having its own government, 
parliament, army, and treasury, belong¬ 
ing to the Indo-Chinese Federation and 
the French Onion.- 

When the French found the DRVN firm in 
position they 80 > ght to suppress it by military 
force and when they failed, they resorted to a 
diplomatic manouvre to achieve their aim by 
setting up a rival puppet state Republic of 
Vietnam ^RVN), i. e. South Vietnam under 
Bao Dai—which they euphemistically called 
the Bao Dai Solution.” Consequently, the 
fight for independence took to vigorous 
military scale and culminated in the battle of 
Dien-Bien-Phu^* as already stated. 


It marked a crucial phase when the United 
States identified itself with the French imperi¬ 
alist policy in Vietnam. As the United States 
championed the cause of France in Europe, it 
chose to support the French designs to 
reoccupy Vietnam along with other parts of 
French territories in Asia. It changed its 
attitude towards Vietnamese independence 
movement and their nationalists—the de facto 
war-time allies of the United States during 
the Japanese interlude in Indo-China. To 
this deviation of line of action by the United 
States may be traced the beginning of its 
involvement which ultimately led it into the 
Vietnam war, Chester Bowles, a former US 
Ambassador to India, refers to this with 
reasons thereof 

During the Second World War 
President Roosevelt often expressed his 
determination to keep the French from 
re-establishing their position in Indo- 
China. However, official papers in his 
library indicate that he was undercut by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who were 
encouraged by the British to take a 
totally different position. 

As a consequence, we agreed to under¬ 
write the French effort to maintain their 
colonial position in Indo-China as a quid 
pro quo for a French agreement to con¬ 
tribute twelve divisiotu to the recently 
organized NATO defences in Europe. 

This was the beginning of the United 
States to take over the French rol6 in the 
manage a trols in Vietnam in which the North 
and the South Viesnams are 'constant parties. 
The take over was gradual but effective—first, 
bv according diplomatic recognition to the 
RVN in February 1950 ; second, by giving 
aid through the French in May 1950 ; third, 
by direct economic aid in 1955 ; fourth, by 
pressurising the RVN to refute to conduct the 
proposed elections of July 1956 } and finally 
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by direct military involvement with more men 
and material in 1961 i.e., on the eve of the 
US gains in Cuba and in Laos. It was during 
this take over—as in other cases of the post- 
Second World War period—that the United 
States swore asserting 

We shall pay any price, bear any 
burden, meet any hardship, |upport any 
friend, oppose any foe to assure the 
survival and success of our ally. 

Sinking Performance 

The continuation of this committed policy 
of the United States is graphically 
brought out by Chester Bowles 
Following the French defeat at Dien 
Bien Phu from which the United 

States appeared to learn nothing it 
assumed a series of self-selected obliga¬ 
tions that led to a new succession of 
errors. First, we helped sabotage the 
free elections in Vietnuro that had been 
agreed to at the Geneva Peace Confe¬ 
rence of 1954. We then poured in large 
amounts of military and economic assis¬ 
tance to prop up the new South 

Vietnamese government to make essential 
reforms in land ownership and taxation, 
the lack of which had bren a major 
factor in Chiang Kai-shek’s failure in 
China. In 1961 we introduced US Air 
Force and Army ground training units, 
followed in 1964 by a major commit¬ 
ment of American ground forces, plus 
air and naval support. 

Having vainly tried, inspite of the military 
power it commands, the United States wanted 
to localise the war in order to avoid its ever- 
increasing losses and casualitics on the battle 
field. As a result, the United States announ¬ 
ced, in 1965, the Vietnamlsation policy. Even 
in this it was not successful and wished to pull 
out its forces in view of the continuously 


mounting opposition to «he U. S. Government. 
As a last resort, in May 1972, President Niaon 
engaged upon the policy of ^inebacker**—a 
code name given to the aerial bombardment 
of North Vietnamese territory and to laying 
mines in the territorial water* of the DRVN, 
Though utmost devastation was wrought upon 
the DRVN, the United States could not bring 
North Vietnam to a successful point at the 
Paris Peace Negotiations. The Paris peace 
talks ended successfully in January 1973, in 
arriving at an agrrement only when the 
United States accepted to stipulate the very 
same conditions regarding the unification of 
Vietnam as in the Geneva Conference of 1954. 
Theories and Detente 

Thus the involvement of the United States 
could easily be understood in the framework 
provided so far. But the Government of the 
United States which commands ail the modern 
gadgets of propaganda of a superpower—put 
forth many an invalid theory to justify in the 
internal affairs of Vietnam and its role in the 
consequent war: the Victminh Syndrome, 
the Domino Theory, the Pacific Lake Equili¬ 
brium Thesis, the Concept of Nation-Building 
Weltanschauung, the Balance of Power Doc¬ 
trine, the Aphorism of “Enlightened Interna¬ 
tionalism’', the Devil Iheory of Communism, 
the “Heartland Theory”, the “Rimland 
Theory”, the “Q.uakeland Theory”, the 
Theory of “Policeman” of the world, and, 
the Policy of “Frotress America”. The 
hollowness of these theories only explain the 
superpower chauvinism of the United States 
and the wide ranging propaganda to which it 
resorted to minimise the impact of its reverses 
and to side-track the issue of escalation of the 
war throughout. According to the Foreign 
affairs Division of the Congresiional Research 
Service Estimate, the direct cost to the United 
States of the Vietnam War is about $120 
billion in addition to the combat deaths of 
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more than 43,000 US soldiers and many more 
casualities. 

Thus the role of the United States in the 
Vietnam war demonstrates the futility of the 
attempts or a super power to impose its will 
upon the determined people of a small nation, 
which has been fighting for centuries in defence 
of its national independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. From the Vietnamese 
point of view, their small country was satura* 
ted wi.h a bombing tonnage nearly four times 
used in many arenas of the Second World 
War plus innummerable lives lost. Vietnam, 
on account of the war, served as a testing 
ground for the newly invented arms and 
weapons of the respective super powers. In 
the final analysis, it indicates the limitations of 
military and industrial power when it confronts 
the courajjc and determination of nationalism 
of the Vietnamese. 

In an article contributed to the Review of 
International Affairs Roy Bennett enumerates 
the following coi sequcnccs of the American 
War in Vietnam (1) It disclosed the 
limits of power, even of a nation hitherto 
considered the strongest economic and military 
force i'l the world ; (2) it destroyed the 
myth of invincibility built up by the military- 
industrial establishment since World War II 
and exposed a puerile capacity for error that 
few thought possible ; (3) it destroyed the 

capacity of the military to fully control a 
civilian army in an unjust war—a phenomenon 
that has pushed the military towards a 
mercenary army ; (4) it opened the basic 
question for the United States and its allies of 
the validity < f America’s post-war analysis and 
the assumptions upon which the cold war 
rested ; (5) it changed the internal balance 
of forces against the hawk line in foreign 
policy. Interventionism—even in the name of 
anti-communism—has lost its major constitu¬ 
ency ; (6) it radicalized the larger . pait of a 


new generation who were only beginning to 
question some traditional assumptions of the 
social system ; (7) it played the same role 
in the 1960’s that the Spanish Civil War did in 
the middle 1930’a—it split the moderate 
liberals, the majority sharply turning against 
the cold war; and it pushed the liberal 
middle class and intellectual community 
markedly further to the left; (8) every major 
U. S. ally has had his confidence deeply and 
permanently shaken in the iudgment and 
capability of American policy makers ; (9) by 
concentrating huge military and economic 
resources in a localized area, it permitted the 
Soviet Union to redress the nuclear military 
balance, which up to the early 1960's was 
overwhelmingly dominated by the United 
State ; (10) shattering the myth of American 
invincibility, for the first time it disclosed the 
achilies heel of the apparently strongest super 
power. Rather than encouraging “many 
more Vietnams” this war has demonstrated to 
the weaker nations the vulnerability of the 
stronger ; and (11) most of all the war has 
proved that big power agrcsnve intervention is 
prohibitively expensive and politically, 
socially and morally unacceptable to the rest 
of the world —a world from which America 
cannot secede. 

The war experiences of tic United States 
in Vietnam forced the Government of the 
United States to sign the Paris Peace Accords 
in January 1973. The signing of the peace 
accords marked a watershed for United States 
foreign policy. It seems, having failed to 
impose itself on Vietnam, that the Government 
of the United States has decided to tread a 
new course DETENTE—in its foreign policy 
to which it resisted from the commencement 
of the cold war situation on the eve of the 
Second World War. One considers President 
Nixon’s recent statementjo to that effect: 

We would not wdeome interventioa 
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by other nations in our domestic affairs, 
and we cannot expect them to be co> 
operative when we seek to intervene in 
theirs we cannot gear our foreign policy to 
the transformation of other societies. 

If this is the real spirit that prevails upon the 
United States administration, there is every 
possibility for active detene in all its forms— 
political, military and economic. This attitude 
towards detente will help the United States a 
lot in its relationship with the USSR, France, 
People's Republic of China, and India, which 
will in turn, pave the way for further settlements 
lu the Middle £ast, South Asia, Indo-^China, 
the Far East and Europe. Thus a careful 
and thorough examination of the possible 
practice of detente and its results would be of 
iuimense help to the eomity of nations, parti* 
cuUrly from the point of view of balance of 
terror. 

To conclude, the singing of the Paris Peace 
Accords has marked the beginning of the 
appreciation and realization of the advantages 
accruing of active practice of detente. Thus 
the contribution of the United States war 
experiences was undoubtedly the precipitating 
factor, though not the only factor, in shaping 
the latter s'age of the post*cold war world 
towards detente. Finally, while this apprecia¬ 
tion and realization of the advantages that 
accrue of active practice of detente is the 
contribution of the Vietnam war to the better¬ 
ment of the relations between and among 
nations, it has attained an important place in 
the discipline of International Relations as it 
invites a thorough study—extensive and inten¬ 
sive—about it. 
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SIMON COMMISSION'S REPORT AND INDIAN REACTION 

Dr. S. R. BAKSHI 
, ( Continued from previous issue ) 


In the period between the appointment of 
the Simon Commission and the publication of 
Its recommendations, an unusual and unexpec¬ 
ted episode affected the importance and signi¬ 
ficance of ihe Report. In October 1929, Lord 
Irwin, of course, with the consultation of the 
British Governn/ent announced, “that the 
natural issue of India’s constitutional progress 
is the attainment of Dominion Status”. This 
announcement was considered to be favour¬ 
able to Indian interests and naturally they 
welcomed it. But an important section of 
British political opinion considered it improper 
and untimely as the Statutory Commission was 
still’ sitting. It was the general feeling that 
Lord Irwin had 'pigeonholed’ the Simon 
Report in advance. 

The Viceroy’s pacifying gesture failed to 
produce arty effect he had hoped. As a conse¬ 
quence thereof, prominent Congress leaders 
who had been watching the political events 
with sympathy and interest, got the opportune 
moment to challenge him and they questioned 
as to whether his pronouncement meant that a 
Dominion Status Constitution for India was 
at once to be framed or not. Indeed, this 
query put the Viceroy in a quandary and 
he dfd not find himself in a position to give a 
reply of assurance which might have satisfied 
the Indian aspirations. At this the Congress 
found itself with no other alternative than to 
authorize its Working Committee to resort 
to the constitutional approach and launch a 
programme of Civil Disobedience.^ 

While dealing with the constitutional prob¬ 
lems of India, the Indian Statutory Gommi- 
nioQ took into consideration the immense area 


and population of the country ; the diversities 
of race, caste, and creed ; the existence of the 
Indian States ; the predominance in numbers 
of the rural population ; the high percentage 
of illiteracy and the standing menace of the 
North-West Frontier Province. At first, it 
attempted to depict the main constitutional 
features in British India prior to the Reforms. 
It examined the constitutional arrangements 
devised ten years ago and how far they had 
proved successful. It also described the system 
of British administration, built up in India on 
the foundations of the Mughal regime, and 
indicated the difficulties encountered in graf¬ 
ting new constitutional methods thereon. It 
weighed the cffccts-good and bad, of the 
Reforms on the day-to-day work of the 
Government. Thus the Commission tried to 
describe the attitude and opinions of the 
Indian people, not merely of the educated and 
politically-awakened minority, nor of the 
leaders of particular sections only, but of the 
masses, and to form an estimate of the influen¬ 
ces operating in their midst. 

I'he Commission recommended that the 
ultimate constituti'.>n of India must be Federal, 
for it was only in a federal constitution that 
units differing so widely in const .tution as the 
provinces and the States could be brought 
together while retaining internal autonomy.* 

While discussing about dyarchy and the 
difficulties in its working, the Commission 
opined that certain portfolios must be in the 
hands of Councillors ; certain other portfolios 
must be in the hands of ministers, so long as 
ministers can be found to hold them. It was 
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thus hoped to give ministers experience of 
constitutional responsibility,® 

The provincial cabinet should be unitary 
i.e. every member of it should be required and 
prepared to take responsibility for the whole 
policy of provincial legislature. 

The Commission further opined that after 
the general elections, in the province, the 
Governor would consider its results. He was 
to decide from what sources and by what 
individual selection he would compose his 
Cabinet. He was to consider whether he 
could draw his advisers solely from one party, 
or take wider range. He would be acting, so 
far as necessary, in coriSuUation wi'h the 
Governor-General and the inclusion or exclu¬ 
sion of one or more cdicials in his Cabinet 
would to some extent be determined by the 
special needs of his province and by expe¬ 
rience. The Chief Minister would, of course, 
be iu the special confidence of the Governor 
and would bo able to assist him with advice 
in selecting o'her ministers, though the Gover¬ 
nor would remain responsible for the actual 
choice. When the Govcrnmeiit was fully 
comtituted, it would be for the ministers, 
acting on the principle of joint responsibility, 
to promote and advance the policies and pro¬ 
posals which the Government resolved to 
adopt.^ 

Thus the Coinrnis:ion was presenting the 
view that provincial dyarchy should come to 
an end in the sense that a unitary Government 
should be established, composed of members 
appointed by the Governor, and that the 
Statute should be in such form as to make it 
possible for such a Government to include an 
element drawn from official or other non- 
clccted sources. 

Talking about communal representation, 
the Commission felt that the provisional law 
that a particular religious community should 
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be represented in a popular legislature solely 
by members of its own body, with a guarantee 
as to how many communal seats there should 
be, was an undoubted obstacle in the way of 
the growth of a sense of common citizenship. 
Communal electorates perpetuated class 
distinction and stereotype existing relations ; 
and they constituted a very serious hinderance 
to the development of the self-governing prin¬ 
ciple. The Commission realized that the 
Muhammedan community as a whole was not 
prepared to give up communal representation 
and Would regard its abolition, without the 
assent of that community, not only as the 
withdrawal of a security which it prized, but 
as a cancelling of assurance upon which it 
had relied. Indeed no provincial Government 
had proposed the abolition of separate electo¬ 
rates for Muhammedans, although several 
agreed with the view that they were theoreti¬ 
cally objectionable. The Bombay Government 
which went furthest in this direction and 
speciBcaliy stated that separate communal 
electorates were not acceptable to it, only 
advocated their abolition if the consent of both 
parties could be obtained. In Bengal, the 
Hindu members of the Council dissociated 
himself from ihc views of, the rest of the 
Government and recommended joint electo¬ 
rates with reservation of scats. In the Punjab 
also, the Sikh and Hindu expressed themselves 
against the retention of separate communal 
electorates.® 

Giving its opinion for ' the representation 
of non-Brahmins in Madras and Marathas in 
Bombay, the Commission stated that the 
opinion that the non-Brahmins in the Madras 
Presidency would otherwise be unable to hold 
their own against the Brahmins, appeared to 
be groundless. Non-Brahmios were returned 
in large numbers, and in no single instance at 
any of the three elections did a non-Brahmin 
secure his seat only because it was *reserved\ 
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It was clear, therefore, that there was no need 
to continue to reserve seats for non* Brahmins 
in the Madras Presidency. In the case of 
the Marathas, the necessity for reservation 
had not been very clearly either proved or 
disapproved. The Commission opined that 
the time had not yet come for the abolition 
of ‘reserved* seats for Marathas. 

The Statutory Commission mentioned 
about the representation of the depressed 
classes. The method adopted so far had been 
that of nomination in accordance with the 
electoral rules made for each province. Except 
in the case of Madras, the nomination was 
intended to secure representation of ‘classes 
which in the opinion of the Governor arc 
Depressed Clas8es’*four members were so 
nomirated in the Central Provinces, two in 
Bombay and in Bihar and Orissa, and one 
each in Bengal and the United Provinces. 
There was no depressed class representative 
in the Legislative Assembly. In Madras, there 
were ten members who were nominated to 
represent nine specified communities which 
were regarded as depressed. Individuals 
belonging to the depressed classes were not, 
of course, debarred from voting in a 'general 
non-Muhammedan’ constituency if they were 
qualified to be electors,' but the minimum 
property qualification was enjoyed by a very 
small proportion of them. The Commission 
was of the opinion that, ‘In the long run, the 
progress of the depressed classes, so far as it 
could be secured by the exercise by them of 
political influence, would depend on their 
getting a position of sufficient importance for 
other elements to seek their support and to 
consider their need.*'. Ultimately, it desired 
to see them maintaining their ground in joint 
electorates without special protection. It 
stated that they would make no progress in 
this direction so long as they get representation 
solelX by nomination, for nomination provided 


no opportunities for training them in polities. 

As to European representation, the Commi¬ 
ssion stated that it must continue to be secured 
by means of separate electorate. 

As for Anglo-Indians, the Commission 
recommended that it should prefer to see the 
choice made by election rather than by nomi¬ 
nation. Indeed, in so far as the election was 
the course adopted, it seemed inevitable that 
separate electorates must be formed; the 
numbers of the community were too small to 
make any other method feasible.® 

The Indian Christian Community provided 
another instance where there was a strong 
desire to be represented by election rather 
than by nomination. 

Regarding the representation of women, 
the Commissiou considered it to be highly 
desirable to facilitate the inclusion of women 
in the provincial councils. 

While giving its recommendations for the 
extension of franchise, the Commission held 
that there should be. such extension of the 
fran'chisc as was reasonably practicable, and 
that provision should be made with a view to 
yet greater extension after a further interval. 

The Commission recommended that the 
new Franchise Committee or other suitable 
body under an impartial and experienced 
chairman, should be set up with introductions 
to frame schemes which would enfranchise 
about 10 per cent of the total population. 
This would more than treble the present 
number of voters and would make an electo¬ 
rate of about 20 per cent of the adult popu¬ 
lation. 

Giving its comments about the Central 
Legislature, the Commission recommended 
that, in place of the existing Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, there should be a new body, called the 
'Federal Assembly*. Its members would not 
be directly elected by constituencies of voters, 
but would bt mainly chosen, in proportion 
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by the provincial councils. A provincial 
council would select those whom the province 
would send to the Federal Assembly by the 
method of proportional representation. Any¬ 
one, roan or woman, who was on the electoral 
roll for the province, might stand for election 
as a member of the Federal Assembly represen¬ 
ting that province. The Federal Assembly 
would have a fixed life of five years. The 
Commission suggested that a number between 
250 and 280 would be suitable.'^ Besides, it 
recommended the adoption of a population 
basis for fixing the number ofsea*s to be 
allotted to each province. It considered that 
the allocation of oi e seat per million inhabi 
tants would provide a convenient general 
principle. In addition to the members repre¬ 
senting tlie Guveinors’ provinces, the minor 
provinces and the excluded areas, there would 
be an official element. Members of the 
Governor-General’s Council would be ex- 
officio members and the Governor-General 
would have power to nominate not more' than 
twelve other officials.^ 

The Commission stated that the Council 
of State had played a useful part in the evalu- 
tion of representative Govcrnmtnt in India. 
There were weighty reasons for the retention 
of the Council of State as an integral part of 
the Central Government. It contained 
members of experience and distinction who 
had made valuable contribution to the discu¬ 
ssion of public affairs. Besides, it had been a 
steadying influence during a difficult transi¬ 
tional period. No demand for its abolition 
was brought to the notice of the Commission.^ 
It was, therefore, of opinion that the Council 
of State should be retained with its present 
powers. It opined that the seats in the 
Council of State should be allotted to federal 
units, and that the number allotted to the 
Governors’ provinces should be, with Some 
exceptions, diitributed equally. It also sugges¬ 


ted that three seats should be allocated to the 
minor provinces, viz one to the North-West 
Frontier Province ; one to Delhi Province and 
one to be selected in turn from British 
Baluchistan, Ajmer-Merwara and Goorg. 

Besides, the Commission recommended that 
each Governors’ province should be represen¬ 
ted in the Council of State by three members. 
A list of qualifications was drawn up for 
members. They should be such as to bring 
to the Council of State the qualifications of 
distinction, leadership, authority and expe¬ 
rience ; for instance distinguished members 
of the Services, cx-judges and ex- ministers, 
besides these who had gained honour in other 
walks of life. The Council of State should 
have a life of seven years. 

Talking about powers of Central Govern¬ 
ment over provincial Governments, the 
Commission stated that superintendence, 
discction and control of the Governor-Gencral- 
in-Council over a provincial Government 
should be exercisable only over a field defined 
by the following categories :—safeguarding of 
administration of central subjects, matters 
which may, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, essentially affect the interests of any 
other part of India ; supply of information 
of any subject, raising of loans ; employment 
of All-India Services in the province ; safeguar¬ 
ding of Imperial interests ; questions arising 
between India and the other parts of the 
Empire and implementing international 
obligations. 

The Statutory Commission also gave its 
recommendations about the future of Burma. 
It stated that her political union with India 
was based neither upon geographical connec¬ 
tion nor racial affinity. Burma and. India 
were different countries. Their association 
was, however, of long standing.^o In the first 
place, Burma shared with India a land fron¬ 
tier in the North East, which, however diffi- 
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eult, had sometimes io the past been traversed 
by invaders. She was also, dependent for 
much of her prosperity on Indian labour. 
India was the largest individual consumer of 
her produce. A considerable. part of the 
capital and enterprise which had developed 
her trade was Indian. ‘The stage of political 
and constitutional development which she 
had now reached has come to her as a part 
of India, and her reliance upon securing 
further advance is based upon promises made 
by Britain primarily to India. Hence springs 
that jealous anxiety felt by the politically 
ronscirus Burman that Burnia’s constitutional 
progress should in no way fall behind that of 
India’.tt They thought that Burmese opinion 
would still be in favour of separation even 
without the prospect of immediate financial 
advantage.* * 

Giving its recommendations about the 
future relations of British India with the 
Indian States, the Statutory Commission stated 
that it would be lawful for the Crown to 
create by proclamation a Council for Greater 
India for the purpose of consulting on naalters 
of common concern to British India and the 
Indian States. The Council would consist of, 
say, 30 members, of which 10 would be repre* 
sentatives of the States. 1 he majority of the 
States representatives would be nominated 
by the Chamber of Princes j the Viceroy 
might complete the list by invitation, so as to 
provide for the representation of those Indian 
States which did not form part of the Cham* 
her. On the side of British India, some of 
the members would be drawn from the Central 
Legislature by the use of the transferable vote ; 
others would be nominated by the Viceroy. 
The political Secretary would be a member 
«Jf-ofl7c/o, The Council would be presided 
over by the Viceroy, or in his absence by one 
of a Committee of four Vice-Presidents, two 
from the States* side and twp out of the con¬ 


tingent from British India. This Committee 
would assist the President to decide the agenda 
for meeting of the Council. The various 
members of the Council would be chosen for 
a period of five years. The specific list to be 
dealt with by the Couuril might include 
The Customs tariff of British India ; the Salt 
tax ; any other form of central taxation affec* 
ting the Indian States, railway policy; air 
communications ; trunk roads ; posts and 
telegraphs ; wireless; currency and coinage ; 
commerce, banking, and insurance ; so far as 
the matters raised affect both the States and 
British India ; opium policy ; Indians over* 
seas ; matters arising of choice, and the status 
and tradition attaching to it secure for its 
recruits of a class for which a provincial service 
has no attractions. 

Keen disappointment was expressed in 
India at the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission which were condemned by all 
shades of Indian opinion. They were charac* 
tcrized as ‘reactionary, short-sighted and petty- 
minded recommendations* which instead of 
easing the present political situation, were 
going to aggravate it. At places procc ssions 
were taken out to ‘mourn’ the Simon Commi- 
siion’s Report and resolutions were passed in 
which regret and indigration were expressed 
over it. Thus virulent criticism continued 
unabated and the Congress leaders had made 
a united front with Malaviya, Savarkar, Aney 
and others who thought that it was in total 
disregard of kll national interest. Their watch 
ward was ‘intensive propaganda’ against the 
findings of the Commission. 

The recommendations of the Simon 
Commissionr met with severe criticism by the 
Indian leaders. Pandit Motiial Nehru stated 
that the Report of the Commission stood 
boycotted as far ai the Congress was concer¬ 
ned, and they were not going to pay the 
slightest attention to what the Commission 
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recoinmfndfd or did not recommend. ‘We 
must be masters in mir house, but we arc ready 
to af^ree to reasonable terms for the period of 
transfer of power from .a British administration 
in India to a responsible Indian Government. 
We must meet the British people to discuss 
these terms as nation to nation and on an 
equal footin(3;s’. * * M. A. Jinnah had no doubt 
in his mind that the recommendations would 
not be acceptable cither to the Hindus or 
Muslims and certainly not to the Indian 
nationalists. He never expected that the 
Simon Commiss'on would go far enough to 
satisfy the Indian national aspirations. 

Another prominent Indian leader, Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, levelled trenchant criticism 
on the Simon Report. He looked up the 
recommendations as a mockery of real auto¬ 
nomy. lie was neither surprised nor shocked 
because he expected nothing better from the 
Simon Commission. He stated that West¬ 
minister and Simla must come out with a 
generous declaration of their intentions and 
policy.*® He railed the Report as a piece of 
unparalleled political humbug and chicanery 
and a coi.stitutioral monstrosity.*'^ It marked 
an absolute lack of constructive statesmanship. 
He stated that it would have been more coura¬ 
geous and stiaight forward on the part of 
the Cominiisioners to say that the reforms 
should be scrapped and that England must 
go b.ack to the pre-Montford Reforms Govern- 
He further opined,‘They profess to 
give us provincial autonomy and give the 
Governor the wbiphand. Th*v glibly talk of 
ioint responsibility in the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and yet would allow the Ggvernors to 
constitute their cabinets out of a motley crowd 
unconnected by any parties and lcav^.ned by 
the inclusion of two official members, no 
doubt, to he in charge of Law and Order and 
Finar)ce. 'fhey talk of federation and give 
us a Federal Assembly at the top with no 


power, and none of the responsibility which 
belongs to such an Assembly. They extinguish 
the present Assembly, based on direct electo¬ 
rates because it has been their btte noir. They 
suggest approach to a dominion constitution 
by giving the Viceroy power to appoint his 
ministers, but the ministers are not to be 
drawn from a majority party and are not to 
be responsible to the Legislature. They talk 
of the Imperial duty of England to defend 
India, and entrust it to the Viceroy as an 

Imperial agent.The Secretary of State is 

to remain the Great Mogul, the arch protector 
of vested interests. His Council too is to 
remain in touch on a more modest scale*. 

So far as the Muslims were concerned, 
though they had not concealed their appre¬ 
ciation of one or two recommendations contai¬ 
ned in the Simon Report, they, on the whole, 
considered the Report to be retrograde and 
reactionary. The views of the Muslims were 
expressed in unambiguous and unmistakable 
language in the resolution passed on or about 
the 5 th July, 1930, by the Executive Board of 
the AIMndia Muslim Conference held at 
Simla. 

In the Legislative Assembly of India, 
prominent members irrespective of caste and 
religion levelled trenchant criticism against 
the recommendations of the Simon Gommi*‘ 
ssion. Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz m'ain- 
tained that no constitution framed by any 
Commission or by the British Government 
would be of much value, if it did not have 
behind it, the goodwill of those who woi^ be 
willing to make it function. Judged by this 
test, he had no hesitation in saying that the 
recommendations and suggestions contained in 
Vol.Il of the Report were inadequate, disa¬ 
ppointing and unsatisfactory.*** It was not a 
complete provincial autonomy in which the 
powers of the Ministers would be unfettered. 
The powers of the Governor were still very 
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wide. In fact, all the powers were centrali¬ 
zed in him. He could select his Ministers 
who would hold office during his pleasure. 
He opined that official element should be 
eliminated because a Ministry which had one 
or two officials would not be working well. 
The timorous and subservient Ministers, as 
some of them no doubt were, would do what 
the official Ministers would tell them to do. 
In fact, an official Minister who could not be 
removed and could be reappointed would 
always defy the wishes of the Legislature. He 
stated that the franchise in the North-West 
Frontier should be widened, as wide as in 
other provinces. He wished to grant a full- 
lledged constitution for the frontier people. 

He said, *lt is a demand of the Mussalmans. 
the Hindus and the Christians, all alike. It 
is an all-India demand. It is the demand of 
the Congress. It is a demand of the Muslim 
League. It is the demand of the All-Parties 
Muslim Conference. There is no reason why 
constitutional reforms should not be given to 
this province. 

‘The learned Commissioners tell us that 
the Baluchis do not want the reforms. Sir, I 
doubt whether this statement of fact is correct 
.........With all due deference, the reasoning 

of the Commission is not correct and I submit 
that some sort of reforms must be given to 
Baluchistan and we must make a beginning, 
but it should be substantial. 

‘The Viceroy is still supreme, as a matter 
of fact his powers are enlarged. It is true 
that he can select his Executive Councillors 
from among the Members of the Assembly 
and the Council of State ; but there is no 
Statutory obligation laid down on the Gover¬ 
nor-General to select so many Members or all 
Members of his Cabinet from the elected 
Members of the Central Legislature. Sir, the 
Government of India with an irrevocable 
executive, faced with an elected majority ii 


neither strong nor dignified. No Constitution 
will work unless it has goodwill behind it and 
an autocratic Government of India would 
have little driving force behind it. Sir, the 
unanimous demand of India—and I believe 
there is no dissentient voice uow-is' to proceed 
along the lines of an immediate Dominion 
Status in the Central Government, with reser¬ 
vation in respect of the Army, Foreign Afi'airs 
and Indian States, and it is only by procee¬ 
ding along these lines that a solution of the 
present difficulty can be found’.** 

There was so much agitativc mood about 
the Report in the Central Assembly that a 
member cried out, ‘Burn it.’ Gaya Prasad 
Singh said, ‘Perform its funeral ceremony.’ 
Dr. Ziauddin called it an ‘unimaginative, 
uninspiring and unsympathetic.'** 

Sir Hari Singh Gour stated, ‘if you wish to 
create political autonomy, you must equally 
provincialise the services. The Ministers must 
be free to engage the tools with which they 
will work. But what is the recommendation ? 
The recommendation is that, while we give 
you provincial autonomy, the services will be 
all-India services.’* * 

M.R. Jayakar, an other prominent Member 
of Central Assembly was very critical of the 
findings of the Simon Commission. He 
opined : ‘The Commissioners were reporters. 
I think I am right in describing Sir John 
Simon and his party as ‘reporters’ and the duty 
of reporters is faithfully to report things as 
they exist at the date of their report. He and 
his friends forget their most primary duty, 
for the omission of which they strangely take 
credit for themselves, that they wrote this 
Report without taking note of recent condi¬ 
tions ; the great intensity of feeling that has 
appeared in India during the last three or 
four months.* * 

‘As regards the Report itself, 1 think we 
are justified in saying that this is a worthless 
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document, unlookable at as one of Hon’blc 
friends said here. The Govcrnor»General 
will select a few of U3 as his cabinet ministers. 
But in what way ? He will select whomever 
he pleases. The moment he selects ‘A’, *A* 
will have to sever his 'connection with the 
party. He is not selected qua member of the 
party. He does not remain a member of the 

party.He cannot retain his seat in the 

Assembly. He becomes a member of the 
Government, confabulating with brother 
officials. What happens to him, Sir ? He 
may become unpopular with the rest of his 
colleagues, the officials, I tremble to think 
what will be his fate after his five years’ life 
on the Government Benches, torn off from his 
party and his constituency. The result of 
this system will be that the future Assembly 
will contain people who may sci amble for 
office. The moment they accept their office, 
they go out of the party and out of public 
life. This, Sir, is not even the beginning of 
responsible Government but its traverty. The 

process is wrong.In like manner, our 

electors will elect 250 men for the Viceroy to 
select a few and put them into his cabinet. 
They are then lost to the people and become 
officials. He will no doubt select the b^st onse, 
but they will be lost to public life. ’’ I hope 
the Home will not call it an exaggerated 

picture. This, Sir, is Sir John Simon’s plan. 
What happens to the poor Viceroy ? I should 
like to ask H. E. Lord Irwin what he believes 
from his experience will be the lot, under 
this Report of his successor in office. A most 
miserable lot. He selects men who have cut 
thciiisclvcs off from their party. He takes 
their advice and supposing that advice is not 
followed, the whole Government does not go 
out. Then the future Lord Irwin will say, 
‘My dear Mr. ‘A’, you are an honest man. 
I value your presence at my dinners and 


parties, but you are not able to keep your 
fellows in check. You must go away.’ Then 
Mr. ‘A* goes to Bombay and starts his practice 
at the bar : This is the system propounded in 
this precious Report.’ * 

Thus the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission had fallen short of the demands 
of the people at large, because they, irrespec¬ 
tive of political parties or religion, had voiced 
for a common political solution for India. 
All these factors had aroused and intensified 
the consciousness of the people. The masses, 
saturated with an agitational psychology, 
were drawn into active politics. They very 
clearly realized the fact that freedom would 
not come as a voluntary gift from ‘our rulers’, 
but that it would have to be won. Gandhi, 
around whom flocked millions of soldiers of 
freedom, awakened the people of India from 
age-long slumber and rekindled in them a 
uniform fire of nascent Indian nationalism. 

Foot Notes 

1. Gandhi launched the Civil Disobedience 
Movement in March 1930. 

2. Report of the Indian Statutory Commi¬ 
ssion, Vol.ll, p.l3 ; The Maharaja of 
Bikaner announced in the Legislative 
Assembly of his State on Dec. 19, 1929. 
‘I look forward to the day when a 
United India will be enjoying Dominion 
Status under the aegies of the King- 
Emperor, and the Princes and States will 
be in the fullest enjoyment of what is 
their due, as a solid federal body in a 
position of absolute equality the with fede^ 
ral provinces of British India.’ 

3. ‘It must be realised that the change 
involved is very great and far reaching. 
Henceforward, in the provincial sphere, 
all branches cf the administration may 
pass into the hands of Indian ministers., 
We should not have felt justified in 
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fetommending such an advance without 
at the same time providing for broade¬ 
ning the basis of representation. Unless 
there were a considerable measure of 
enfranchisement, it is clear to us that 
there would be a danger that important 
element in the population i might fail to 
secure (he voice in the affairs of the 
province to which they are entitled.* Ibid, 
p. 17, 

4. Ibid. pp. 39-40. 

5. Ibid, p. 57 ; As regards the allocation of 
seats between Hindus and Muhamme- 
dans, provincial Governments either did 
riot propose to ir^erfere with the status 
quo or only su; gested minor modifica> 
tions. The Bengal Government formed 
an exception. I ti memorandum, with 
two dissentients (one European and one 
Hindu) proposed that the representation 
of Muslims should be on the basis of 
their population. The Sikh Minister in 
the Punjab considered that, if communal 
representation was retained, it should be 
on the basis of voting strength. 

All the Provincial Committees (except 
the Burma Committee, which was not 
concerned) recommended either unani¬ 
mously or by a majority the retention of 
separate electorates for Muhammedans. 

6. Ibid, p, 70. 

7. /6/<#, p. 119. 

t. Ibid, pp. 120*21. 


9. The Council of State at present Qompo* 
sed of 60 members ; 33 of whom were 
elected while the remainder were nomi¬ 
nated by the Governor-General. 

10. The preservation to the fullest extent of 
the advantage flowing from these ties and 
the interests built upon the prospect of 
their continuance are important objects, 
although some Burman witnesses, in 
giving evidence before us, not unnatu¬ 
rally sought to minimise the extent to 
which these advantages benefited Burma. 

11. Ibid, p. 182. 

12. Ibid, p. 184. 

13. Ibid, p. 287. 

14. See Pandit Motilal's statement ia Tltim 
of India, June 25, 1930. 

15. M. A. Jinnah's statement in Timot of 
India, June 25, 1930. 

16. See Tej Bahadur Sapru*s statement in 
Times of India, June 27, 1930^ 

17. Ibid. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Debates, Legislative Assembly, ep e/t, 
pp. 47 ff. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Ibid, 

22. Ibid. 

23. Ibid, p. 125. 

24. Ibid, pp. 165 ff. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF RETAIL TRADE 
A Sfudy Based On A Survey At Siliguri 

5WAPAN KUMAR BANDYOPADHYAY 


latroductloD : 

It may be presumed that as soon as the 
economy turns to monetary transaction acti* 
vity in retail trade grows. The trading activi* 
ties in the rural and semi>urban areas first start 
from the hat. Many of the hats ultimately 
grow to daily markets. The hat is the place 
where goods are transacted with money (pre¬ 
viously, goods were also exchanged with goods 
in hats). The hats are held once or twice a 
week. In rural areas, hat is also a meeting 
place of friends and relatives far and near. It 
has a great role to play on the socio-economic 
life of the people. 

Ihe retail trade has started functioning 
from the hats, and then it spreads to every 
nook and corner of the urban areas. Some 
retail shops also function in the inhabited areas 
of the rural sector. At present, when un¬ 
employment is increasing and the people can 
not find any other source of livelihood, a 
heavy dependence on retail trade is observed. 
The towns of North Bengal have grown up 
with a heavy pressure of employment in retail 
trade. As such, it would be worthwhile to 
undertake a study on the characteristics and 
structural phenomena of retail trade in Noith 
Bengal. Siliguri, in this paper, has. been 
taken up as a case study. 

A sample survey was conducted in Siliguri 
in 1965-66 on the growth and nature of retail 
trade. The study was based on stratified 
random sample ; a sample of 19 percent was 
drawn from each group,^ alter a complete list 
of shops was made. Siliguri is the important 
trading town of North Bengal, as such this 
study was undertaken there and a review was 


made in other towns of North Bengal from a 
few samples. 

1. Spatial Distribution: It has been 
observed that Siliguri can be divided into two 
major business centres via. Old centre smd 
‘New centre’. 

There were 2815 retail shops in Siliguri town 
in 1968. An increase of 14 percent of shops 
has been observed between 1966 and 1968. 
The ‘New Centre’ had shown an increase of 
14 percent, ‘Old Centre’ 11 percent and the 
rest of the town areas 18 percent of shops. 

The characteristic of the ‘New Centre’ is 
that it possesses 45 percent of the total retail 
shops. The dominant activities of this area 
are the shops of transport equipment (94%), 
textile goods (77%), furniture (76%), electrical 
goods (75%), building materials and hardware 
(62%), perishable goods (58%), footware 
(69%), stationery goods (53%), petrol pumps 
(46%), hotels (45%), beverages and raw tea 
shops etc. (45%), medicine (43%), miscellane¬ 
ous goods (40%), and tea stalls, restaurants, 
sweetmeat etc (36%). The figures show that 
the ‘New Centre’ is the dominant retail trading 
area. 

The ‘Old Centre’ possesses 30 percent of all 
retail shops in Siliguri. The dominant stores 
of this area are: pan-biri (39%), beverage 
(32%), grocery (31%), perishable geods (34%), 
hotel (34%), medicines (30%), buildiog 
materials and hardware (30%), miscellaneous 
goods ( 337 .) haircutting saloon-laundry (307-) 
stationery goods (29'/.), tea stalls restaurants, 
etc (28 /.) etc... 

The rest of Siliguri town (other than busi¬ 
ness areas, old and new) poisessos 21 percent 
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ef all store* in Siliguri. The dominant activi* 
tics are : fuel {10'f,), petrol pumps (54 */), 
grocery (45*/.), tea-stalls, restaurants cte, 
(36*/.), hair cutting, saloon*laundry (39*/.), 
pan-biri (28*/.), medicines (27*/.) and mis- 
eellaneous goods (27*/.). 

The 'activity index’, i. e., nutnher of shops 


tif 

per ICO acres, in Siliguri is 78. This Indea 
for ‘Old Centre* and ‘New Centre* are 739 
and 850 respectively. The ‘service index*, 
i.e. number of shops per 100 population, ia 
Siliguri is 3. 

The ‘aetivitf index* and ‘service index* for 
diflerent types of stores are given in Table 1. 


Table~l 



lype of stores Activity index 

Stores per 100 

acres 

Service index Estimated Family 

(Stores per 1000 ser/ed by one 

population store 

1. 

Foud stud 

21 

8 


2. 

Beverages, pan and tobacco 

11 

4 

42 

3. 

Petrol, kerosene, etc. 

7 (per 1000) 

' 2 (per 10,000) 

835 

4. 

Paper and stationery 

4 

1 

167 

5. 

Medicine 

2 

6 (per 10,000) 

278 

6. 

Hotel, restaurants, etc. 

5 

2 

84 

7. 

Building materials 

3 

1 

167 

8. 

Electrical transport equipment 

3 

1 

167 

9. 

Services (haircu^ting saloon A 
laundry) 

4 

1 

84 

10. Others 

IS 

6 

18 


r 0 T A L 

78 

28 

t) 


Source l Sample Survey, 1965. 


The figures mentioned in Table I suggest 
that Siliguri’s retail stores are more or less 
adequate in comparison with acreage and 
population it served. It was further observed 
that there was a high failure rate of retail 
stores in Siliguri and the present numbers of 
stores appear to be ‘optimum*. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be said of the stores of petrolium 
(which depends on road mileage and regis¬ 
tered cars) and medicine. 

An important observation may be mention¬ 
ed here. If the number of stores reveal the 
demand pattern of the people, it may be said 
that besides food and cloth, the demand for 
durable consumer goods and luxurious goods 
have been considerably noticed during the 
period under study. A large number of hotels, 


restaurants and eating places may also suggest 
the presence of 'floating population’. 

The ‘activity index’ and ‘Service index* of 
11 major towns of North Bengal are given in 
Table—2. 

Table—2 



Town 

Activity 

Index 

Service 

Index 

1. 

Siliguri 

78 

. 3 

2 . 

Balurghat 

45 

3 

3. 

Raigung 

31 

2 

4. 

Old Malda 

9 

1 

5. 

English Baaar 

84 

2 

6. 

Gooch Bebar 

55 

2 

7. 

Jalpaiguri 

60 

3 

8. 

Alipur Duar 

35 

3 
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9. Darjeeling 44 2 

10. Kurseong 31 2 

11. Kalimpnnst 41 2 

Source : Inspector of Shops & 
Establishraent, 1966. 

The service ratio shows that retail trade is 
one of the major sources of livelihood for the 
peoples of North Bengal. The high ratio of 
activity in Sihguri and English Bazar shows 
the high retail trading activities in these towns. 

It is further observed that activity index in 
foodstuff is more than that of any other pro¬ 
ducts. It is 21 in Siliguri and 4 in Old Malda, 
average being 14, It is also observed that the 
number of shops in foodstuff is singularly 
higher than any other shops. 

2. Location Factor : It has been observed 
that retail stores are highly concentrated in 
the established markets. Shop keepers attri¬ 
buted this factor (established market) as the 
cause for opening up the shops in those areas. 
Main road is the second preferential factor for 
location. The O'hcr reasons for localisation 
are : owned house, non-availability of suitable 
place, low rent, etc. An important observation 
on this aspect may be mentioned here. Many 
stores are opened up near the Railway Station, 
Cinema houses, etc, then an extension to the 
direction of the Court or daily market is 
noticed. The pulling force is definitely in and 
around the daily market but this is a created 
process. The first one is a natural process. 
Encroaching the roads is a frequent feature in 
the towns of North Bengal. This is due to its 
low ^‘threshold value of entry” in retail trade, 
which has been dissussed in the subsequent 
section. The ‘‘ribbon type” of development 
of the towns is in some way responsible for 
the lop-sided growth of the stores. 

2. Ownership pattern : It was observed 
that proprietorship of business dominates over 
all other rights. 84 percent of establishments 
are running on proprietorship right, 15 per¬ 


cent on partnership right and only £ perant 
are runnirg on private limited basis (these ara 
petrol pumps). 

A little more than half (50.77-) of the retail 
stores are registered or license holders. Tha 
presence of a large number of shops without 
license may reveal the poor economic condi¬ 
tion of the people—both of buyers and sellers. 
Most of the shops which are small in size and 
activity are situated in the interior by-lanes of 
the town, 

4. Growth Period : A 14 percent increase 
of retail shops between 1966 and 196$ -shows 
the tremendous growth of retail trade In 
Siliguri. In fact, majority of shops(80 /.) were 
established after 1960. This period also wit¬ 
nessed the tremendous growth of population. 
With population, retail activities (wholesale 
trade also, though there may not be any direct 
correlation between growth of wholesale trade 
and retail trade) increased. Besides popula¬ 
tion, the growth may also be due to the low 
‘threshold value of entry* i.c. it needs very 
little capital and business knowledge to start a 
retail shop. The percentage of retail shops 
established between 1953 and 1960 is 15 per¬ 
cent and that before 1952 is only 5 percent. 

Commoditywise distribution shows that 
there was a tremendous increase of shops on 
sweetmeat, restaurants and tea-stalls, and 
shops of fuel, during the last two years. Before 
1962, there was no shop of electrical goods, 
transport equipment and furniture (it may be 
that those shops are npw closed, giving place 
to new ones). 

The voluminous growth of retail shops may 
be attributed to the following phenomena 

(a) influx of population due to partition, 
(b) Siliguri is a wholesale trading area, (e) 
in-migration induced by economic opportuni¬ 
ties and development peogramme, (d) io 
absence of secondary occupation, people ^start 
retail (trade which needs very little capital 
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A ftw obitrvAtioDi may also be mado 
below: 

(a) The presence of a high 'floating popu¬ 
lation’ may be assumed from the growth of 
a large number of hotels, restaurants and eat¬ 
ing houses. 

(b) The demand for some luxurious arti- 
ales like Radio, Cycle, Watch, Photographs, 
etc., may be revealed from the presence of a 
very large number of such establishments. 

(c) The growth of establishments of trans¬ 
port equipment is in conformity with the road 
development of the area. 

(d) The growth of service type of establish¬ 
ments like laundry and haircutting saloon has 
much increased in Siliguri. This is the grow¬ 
ing urban nature of the place. 

(e) It has been observed that the demand 
for some local made products like soap, 
umbrella, ete., has not been as strong as the 
demand for some better known brands manu¬ 
factures elsewhere. 

(f) The figures on growth rate of shops 
suggest that either there was no importance of 
retail stores before 1956, particularly before 
1947, or the survival capacity of the retail 
stores is very short. 

The cumulative percentage of growth of 
retail shops in some towns of North Bengal is 
given in Table 3, 


Table—3 


1 cAr 


iJcUJCCUllg 

iS.AtlUjpul)g 

Beiore i947 

1.4 


26.2 

18.0 

1947-1955 

18.2 


46.7 

29.7 

1956-1966 

100.0 


76.7 

66.7 

1967-1970 Not available 

100.0 

100.0 


Source: Sample Survey. 


The hill areas of Darjeeling and Kalimpong 
have a long history of growth. On the other 
hand, the growth of Siliguri ‘ has taken place 
during the last few decades. It is observed 
that the growth of retail stores is a function of 


iBi 

population growth and unemployment. It is 
further observed that the changing of hands of 
retail shops is a regular feature in North 
Bengal. However, most of the stores which 
changed hands, have changed within a few 
years of their opening up. Once a store 
survives for a long time, it does not usually 
change hands. On changing hands, the owners 
usually make a value gain (salami or illegal 
exchange value). A very rare cases of chang¬ 
ing hands arc observed when the shops reach 
^'optional economic viability.” 

5. Space utilization : The average size of 
a retail shop varies with the economie condi¬ 
tion of a town.. More economic growth 
of a town means more rent of stores, and 
hence the small size of a store. Lesser the 
rent, the bigger is the size of a store. This is 
the reason why the distribution of siie and 
rent is of '‘Normal” type in the hill areas 
(backward) and ‘’skew” type in Siliguri 
(advanced area). 

Average floor space per establishment is 
155 sq. ft. In Siliguri town, largest (170 sq. ft.) 
in the ‘‘Old Centre” and smallest being (139 
sq. ft.) in “New Centre”. The “New Centre” 
being the latest developed area with a large 
number oi shops and the area being a central 
one with a high rental value naturally cannot 
allow the marginal shopkeeper to rent a big 
floor space. It is obvious that location and 
rental value are the dominant factors in the 
utilization of floor space. The counter force 
of quantum of sales has been neutralised by 
the Government policy (in the establishment 
of a New Market where a small area has been 
allocated to each of a large number of shop- 
keepers). 

On an average, an establish > ent of sweet¬ 
meat, restaurant and hotel, and a petrol pump 
used large space (283 sq. ft and 2S8 sq. ft 
respectively) than an establishment of any 
other activity. The smallest quantum of space 
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ii utiliicd by « shop of i'pan>biri (32 sq. ft) 
aad haircutting saloon and laundry (90 sq. ft). 

6. Type of construction : It is found that 
most of shops are ‘Kutcha* type in the interior 
areas of the towns of North Bengal. ‘Pucca* 
type of construction is generally of recent 
origin. In Siliguri, 13 percent of shops are 
*pucca' and they are more visible in “New 
Csntre”. Shops with wood and tin construc¬ 
tion are to be found in large numbers (about 
SO percent) in almost all the towns of North 
Bengal. 

7. Retail sales : Retail sale is an index of 
the demand of the consumers. Moreover, with 
these data, space requirements in future can 
also be projected. Since retail sales are a part 


of population expenditure, which is again a 
major fraction of consumers’ income, thi 
projection of sales can be made through 
Engel’s curve. The existing pattern of retail 

sales it vital for an economic analysis. 

It is estimated that about Rs. 5.76 crorei 
were sold through Siltguri Retail Market in 
1963*66. Commodity wise retail sales arc 
dominant in miscellaneous goods (22 /.), 
perishable goods (15*/.), textile goods (13'/) 
and grocery (12 /.). Due to the presence of a 
large number of outside customers, viz,, 
defence personnel, tourists, customers from tea 

gardens, etc., miscellaneous goods found a 
high percentage of sales. 

Table 4 shows the distribution of average 

turn over by type of establishments. 


TablO’-d 

Distribution of Average Turn Over by Type of Estabiishmenta. 


Type of Establishment 

Distribution of Medicine Rank 

Mean value 


values of annual turnovers (in Rs 1000) 

(Rs. ’000) 



2 

3 

4 

1. 

Food products 

10 

7 

22 

2. 

Beverage, Pan & Tobacco 

9.5 

8 

14 

3. 

Textile & Fabrics 

21 

3 

23 

4. 

Kerosene, Petrol, etc. 

1200 

1 

1209 

5. 

Paper & Stationery 

20 

4 

11 

6. 

Medicine & Chemicals 

18 

5 

17 

7. 

Hotel, Restaurants etc. 

16 

6 . 

20 

8 . 

Building Materials, etc. 

31 

2 

35 

9. 

Electrical & Transport Equipment 18 

5 

35 


Service 

4 

9 

9 

11. 

Miscellaneous 

10 

7 

7 


ALL 

12 


26 




Sourot; Samplt Survtyi 1961. 
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Not« : (1) The group 4, which showi » 
very high figure, poueii the ttorei of the pro* 
duett of petrbleum, mobil oil, etc., and there 
are only two units of this type in the sample 
^of which one is a private limited and the 
other is a public limited company). The 
volume of its business is obviously heavy. 

(2) Due to the presence of some extreme 
value, mostly in the higher scale, in the distri* 
bution of turnovers, 'median' is a good type of 
average than 'mean'. 

The distribution of establishments by 
volume of trade (sales of previous year) and 
type of establishments shows the following 
features (a) The main concentration of 


establishments is in the trading icalf of 
Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 (29*/.) and Rs. 10,000 
to Rs. 20.000 (24*/.). 

(b) A small number of traders are foupd 
in both end of the distribution. That is to 
say, there are a small number of "very small" 
traders (scale below Rs. SOOO) and a small 
number of "very large" traders (sales above 
Rs. 1 lakh). 

(c) The two points mentioned above will 
show that the distribution is a skew type with 
a long tail in the right side. 

Table 5 shows the retail sales as percentage 
to total income in the Siliguri town In 196d. 


Tabale—5 

Type of activities Sales as */. to total income Remarks 


1. 

Grocery 

10.8 

2. 

Perishable goods 

14.0 

3. 

Sweetmeat, tea stalls A hotels 

S.5 

4. 

Pan, bidi, etc. 

4.1 

5. 

Beverage 

3.1 

6. 

Textile 

11.7 

7. 

Stationery goods 

1.1 

S. 

Medicine 

3.1 

9. 

Bu ilding'][materials 

3.1 

10. 

Haircutting saloon A laundry 

3.0 

11. 

Electrical goods 

3.0 

12. 

Miscellaneous goods 

19.9 


ALL ACTIVITIES 

83.0 


8. Employment: The growth of the towns 
of North Bengal was made possible because of 
the growth of employment in "tertiary'* 
Sector. This sector absorbs about 7(1 percent 
of total employment in the areas outside 
industrial areas. Seven important categories 
have been found in "tertiary” Sector 
which constitutes 84 percent of total employ- 
ment in this sector. The categories arc : 
'Wholesale trade, retail trade, transport, public 


Textile goods show a high 
percentage because of sales 
to outside customers. 


services, personal services, educational services 
and health services. 

In 42 towns, out of 55 towns of West 
Bengal outside the industrial areas, the popu¬ 
lation—employment ratio shows as ‘surplus* 
from the 'average* ratio of the State. This 
means that a high rate of employment in retail 
trade prevails in these towns. The towns of 
North Bengal may be said-to be the most 
important retail trade oriented towns in the 
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abov« lenie. The high rate of growth of 
•mployment in retail trade ii due to a low 
“threahold” value of entry which means it 

needs little capital and business knowledge to 
rater into retail trade. 

The sample survey revealed that, on an 

overage, there were 2.4 workers (including 
proprietors) in a retail shop. 75 percent of 
these workers were proprietors and their 
family members, only 25 percent were paid 
workers. In fact, it was found from Census 
records that self employed or singly workers’ 
shops arc predominant in the towns of North 
Bengal. 

The survey revealed that 11 percent of the 
workers were local people, 39 percent were 
migrants from East Bengal (now Bangladesh} 
and 47 percent migrants from different places 
of India (3 percent did not disclose their 
birth places). 26 percent of the workers lived 
within the premises of establishments, 43 per¬ 
cent within a mile of the establishment and 26 
percent outside one mile of the establishment 
(figures of 57« were not available). 


9. Viable units: It was pointed out 
earlier that the towns of North Bengal are 
retail trade oriented in the sense that a high 
rate of employment (with respect to popula¬ 
tion it serve) can be found in these towns. It 
will be natural to point out that this high 
growth of retail shops is mainly due to the 
lack of opportunity of finding suitable employ- 
Blent elsewhere. The corollary of this propo¬ 
sition would be that many shops run below 
the 'viable* level, i.e., these shops are uneco¬ 
nomic. From the cost-revenue relationship, 
the viability has been estimated which is the 
minimum sale (call it 'marginal’) that needs 
a shope to survive (in comparison with the 
‘cost* element). With these marginal units, 

unecomonic or below the marginal stores are 
found out. A second group of stores which 
are "optional” or big stores in view of their low 
cost-revenue ratios are also found. The 
percentage distribution of the shops are shown 
in table 6, which will reveal the validity of the 
proposition mentioned earlier. 


Table—-6 

Tereentage Distribution of shops by marginal units, optimal units, etc., at Siliguri in 
:Kc year 1965-66._. 


7- distribution of shops by 

Type of the stores / « 

Uneconomic Stores 
or below marginal 
level 

Marginal but below 
optimal level 
economic stores 

Optimal or 
Big stores 

Grocery 

37 

33 

30 

Textile 

40 

30 • 

30 

Services 

40 

39 

30 

Tobaco 

32 

33 

33 

Stationery 

44 

40 

16 


Source : Sample Survey, 
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10. Space>Emp1oyment Relationship: An 
attempt hu been made to find out a stuctural 
phenomenon of retail shops. The space- 
employment relationship at a iized point of 
time has been estimated. Space requirement 
for retail trade depends on many variable 
eonaideration like rent, place of business, 
Time (or period), etc...In the present study, 
we have estimated correlation cocBcicnt of 
three most important'variables, viz , space, 
number of workers and period of establish¬ 
ment. The rent factor has an extensive 
Influence on period of establishment, since the 
rent increases as the time goes on. The place 
•f business has also an important bearing on 
(he period of establishment, since the most 
active place possesses the establishment of 
aarly period. Thus total space can be taken 
as a function of number of workers and year 
of establishment. Taking 1966 as base period, 
the year of establishment has been given a 
aumber which is the difference between the 
base period and the year of establishment. 
Thus, year of establishment in i960 has been 
taken as 6 (1966-1960) and so on. The multi¬ 
ple correlation coefScient comes to Ri 23 — 
0.610, where I—space 2—Total number of 
workers, and 3—Difference between tho base 
period and the year of establishment. Further, 

r„~0.4538 

r|j-~0.0l2 

aad fu—0. > 1 

It has been clearly observed that though 
the correlation coefficient is not very high, yet 
the variables are, to a great extent correlated. 
The ginterpretation of coefficient may be 
itated as (a) space per unit of establishment 
diminishes as the year of establishment 
Increases (ru), (b) space per unit increases as 
total number of workers increases (r^), and 
(*) total number of workers increases with the 
laerease of year of establishment (r*,). The 


multiple correlation between the throe 
bles is sufficiently high. 

11. Income Generated: Total incomo 
generated out of retail trade activities at 
Siliguri in 1965 66 has been estimated oo tho 
following assumption : 

Y+W+R+r-fP=R 8 . 118 lakhs, which k 
21 */- of total retail sales. 

where Y=income, 

W-Family wages (estimated wages of iho 
family members engaged in retail shops, which 
is estimated on the basis of market wage rate) 

.=wages paid to the hired workers=Rs. 30 
lakhs, which is 17 percent of total retail sales. 

R—Rent—Rs. 11 lakhs, which is 2 perceBt 
of total retail sales. 

Is Interest paid==■^^egligiblc. 

F=Net proflt=Rs. 11 lakhs, which is 2 
percent of total retail sales. 

12. A comparative Study : A comparative • 
study of retail trade in Siliguri with that of 
two industrial towns, viz., Asansol and 
Durgapur, would be an interesting feature. 

It is observed from a sample survey rep<^ 
of the Asansol Planning Organisation that 
there are 941 retail shops in Asansol Market 
area, this number is 779 for Bhiringi- 
Benachiti market, which is the 'Central 
Business Area’ of Durgapur, and total 
Durgapur has l546 retail shops. Whereas, 
Siliguri having a population far less than thesa 
two industrial towns possesses 1851 retail shops 
in the two market areas of the town which 
may be termed as 'Central Business Area*. 
All the figures refer to the same period, i960. 
The growth rate of retail shops in Siliguri b 
much higher than the two places. 

T be average size of an establishment fai 
Asansol is around 300 sq. ft. and that af 

Durgapur is 200 sq. ft., whereas in Siliguri it 
is only 155 sq. ft. The median size of' the 
shops in all the places is, however^ arouad 
ISO sq.ft. Thu suggests that the industrial 
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towni possess some large retail shops (and 
departmental shops^ for which 'mean* is higher 
than 'median*. Such big shops are very few 
In Siliguri. In this connection, it may be 
mentioned that a 10 percent sample Survey 
WM conducted in Darjeeling and Kurseong 
town in the year 1970-71. The 'mean* value 
was found to be about 2S0 sq. ft. in Darjeeling 
and 150 sq. ft. in Kurseong town. The signi¬ 
ficant point is that the distribution in the 
small towns is more or less 'Normal*, whereas 
the distribution is of 'skew* type in the big 
towns. This perhaps could not be made a 
general conclusion. Because in Darjeeling and 
Kurieong areas, shops are mostly constructed 
by wood, and low rent and average sale lead 
the shop owners to concentrate mostly in the 
average size group. 

Average monthly rent per business establi¬ 
shment is Rs. 43 m Asansol, Ks. 49 in Bhiringi" 
Benachitti, Ks 47 in other Durgapur, and 
Rs. 3S in Siliguri. The Siliguri*s average rent 
per cstablisnment is lowest than all other 
places. But the average size is lowest in 
Si'iguri, followed by Durgapur and this makes 
the rent pei sq. ft. in Siliguri and Durgapur 
to 21 paisa per month ; and this is higher than 
Ataniol*s 11 paisa rent per month per sq. ft. 
The reasons of the higher rent per sq. ft. in 
Siliguri and Durgapur may be explained by 
the facts that (a) Durgapur is a new developed 
area where developed land and building are 
scarce, (b) business buildings were constructed 
in Durgapur with the notion that it was 
already an industrial town or it would be an 
industrial town which gives the landlord to 
bargain for a high price, (c) for Siliguri, a 
very scattered range class of rent per sq. ft. is 
found which is started from as low as 9 paisa 
to as high as 66 paisa. The latter shops are 
of recent growth and all are in 'pucca* build¬ 
ings. The trend in Siliguri is towards the 
high rent. The dbtnbution of rent is 'skew* 


type, skewed to the left side of the distribution. 
In this connection, it may be mentioned that 
a positive correlation exists between floor area 
and rent, and between floor area and sales. 
In the industrial towns, r—0.60 for both the 
cases and r=s0.S6 for both cases in Siliguri. 
More or less a same kind and degree of rela¬ 
tionship exists in all the towns. 

It is observed that sales per sq. ft. in 
Siliguri is Rs. 12 per month, whereas in 
Durgapur, it is Rs. 9. This can be compared 
with U. K. (Cumberland) and U.S.A. 
(Worcester)* where this figure is about Rs. 26. 
There appears, however, a wide divergence in 
retail floor area per capita which is 


1.26 

iq. 

ft. for Asansol 

1.17 

»» 

for Durgapur 

3.40 

19 

for Siliguri 

1.90 

91 

for one main market of Siliguri 



(Bidhan market) 

17.83 

>» 

for Worcester (U.S.A.) 


This shows that Siliguri’s per capita shopp¬ 
ing area is greater than Asansol and Durgapur. 


In retail trade, there is some importance of 
"Central Business District** (C.B.D.). In 
Durgapur, it was found that more than SO'/, 
of retail sales carried out in C. B. D. In 
Siliguri, the C. B. D. cannot be confined to a 
single market rather' it covered two markets 
which are within less than half-a kilometre 
distance and carried about 80 percent of the 
total retail sales. Bach market area, however, 
carried out about 40 percent of the total sales. 
Comparison may be made with U.S A, where 
G.B.D. of Cherlotte N. C. transacts 40 percent 
of the total sales of its Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area and stands the highest among 
the class of city. For other cities, this figure 
is: Washington (39.27.), Texas (33.4'/.)i 
Worcester (25.97.), 

1. The name of the broad groups: 1. All 
food products, 2. Beverage, pan and 
tobacoo, 3. Textile and fabrics, 
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4. Keroctne, petrol, mobil oil and alUed 
product*, 5. paper and stationery, 
6, Medicine and chemicals, 7. Hotel, 
restaurant and eating places, 8. Building 
materials, wood, bamboo, cane, thatch 
and allied products, furniture, hardware 
and sanitary equipment, 9. Electrical 
and transport equipment, 10. Service 
type of stores (laundry and hair cutting 
saloon), 11. others. 


S. Source of Asansol and Durgapur data : 
Survey Repors of Asansol Planning 
Organisation, 1966. 

Source of Siliguri Data ; Sample Survey, 
1966. 

Source of U.S A. data : U. S. Census of 
Business, 1958. 

3. **The Role ol Trade and Commerce in 
underdeveloped Economy”, Modern 
Review, January, 1974. 


Currant Potitico*£cenomic Crisia In India : Some Lassons For A Ruling Party 

B. L. BHOLB 


This country is at present passing through 
an unprecedented crisis. It has come to 
experience the worst possible period since 
independence. There has been a skyrocketing 
rise in the prices of essential commodities. 
Ttte common people are worried not only on 
account of high prices but also of the recurrent 
scarcities and increasing adulteration. 
The quality of the meagre foodgrains supplied 
through the ration-shops is deteriorating every 
day. Acute shortage of food articles and the 
high prices provoked serious riots in Gujarat. 
The law and order situation in that State 
came to such a sorry pass that ttie President’s 
Rule became unavoidable. Mr. Ghimanbhai 
Patel Ministry had to surrender before the 
• popular wrath. With the imposition of 
Piciident’s rule and the dissolution of Gujarat 


Assembly, long after they were due, the 
troubles in that state seem to have been'over. 
Nevertheless the distress is far from over, 
because the struggle in Gujarat was not only 
against a particular ministry or a particular 
assembly but rather it was against all forms of 
corruption, oppression, opportunism, misrule 
and thirst for power. Naturally this struggle 
is bound to continue till these vices are com¬ 
pletely uprooted from the political life 
altogether. The intellectuals and the students 
joinel hands with the masses in this agitation 
only with a view to achieve this ultimate 
objective. 

Even before the ruling party could breath 
a sign of relief about the Gujarat affair, it is 
in. danger of being overthrown out of power 
in Bihar. Violence has engulfed major parts 
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of thii state. Towns after towns are being 
brought under the dusk to-dawn curfcv^ and 
the army is called to quell the angry mobs. 
*Shoot at Sight* orders have been given at 
some distr'cfs. Repetition of Guj irat, if the 
government fails to tackle the basic issues of 
price-rise, supply of foodgrains, corruption 
and unemployment, is threatened by the 
leader of the Action Committee of Bihar. 
And Bihar cannot be singled out for all these 
vices as they are common in almost all the 
states of this country and the possibility of 
Bihar being followed by several other states 
cannot be ruled out in this context. So it is 
clear that the r.ding party, if fails to learn 
from the happenings around, will have a 
tough time facing the ircubles in many spates 
simultaneously. If Gujarat episode has any 
morals to teach to the C ongress they are as 
follows 

1. The party should never think that what 
happened in Gujarat was a purely local 
agitation not likely to be spread in other 
states. ( In fact to take it for granted 
that in Gujarat the trouble is over Is also 
erroneous ). 

2. Merc electoral mandate and a crushing 
majority in the Assembly are no 
guarantee of a stable and successful 
government. 

3t The Ministry and the government can 
be alienated from the voters, much 
before the expiry of their official terms. 
The voters, from whom they derive 
their power and to whom they owe 
their allegiance can never pardon them 
for their mistakes. 

4. The incoherent team of ministers, who 
are committed more to their own selves 
rather than to carrying out certain party 
programmes is bound to forfeit their 
legitimate claim to power netlua a short 
spell of time. 


Thus it is hightime that the Congress Party 
does a rigorous heart-searching and free her* 
self from the illusions she herself has created. 
The present criiiii is not merely a regional 
disturbance or a superficial symptomatic 
irregularity. But it is as if something is pene¬ 
trating deep at the very vitals of this political 
system. Since the time we became an 
independent nation Congress has been the 
only party in which the hopes of our 
people for stable and benevolent government 
were always centered. For a long time 
Congress meant for them much more than a 
mere political party. The first shock to this 
image of the Congress came in 1967, whea 
she had to lose power in more than half af 
the states. Seven years thereafter the second 
such shock is in the offing, if Congress docs 
not take a timely note and change herself 
accordingly. And this time it is going to be 
worse than 19.>7. In 1967 at least there was 
some alternative to which the voters could 
resort. There were alliances among the 
opposition parties, which appeared to be 
capable of providing a viable alternative to 
the Congress. This time that alternative also 
is not there. With the experience of the total 
failure of the coalition governments, now the 
voters will not be in a position to confide to 
any party or any coalition its place of 
Congress. So fiom the point of survival and 
maintenance of this political system the 
possible danger is much more horrible than 
what it was in 1967. 

Unfortunately the Congress docs not sees 
to be aware of the seriousness of the whole 
problem. If we compare the statements of 
the Congress leaders with the hard realities 
around us. we are shocked to know the gulf 
between the two is so wide that the ruler and 
the ruled seem to live into entirely in tve 
different worlds altogether and thateomn* 
thing mote thnn a etedihiiiy gnp dioMii 
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and scarcities are not new in this country. 
People have seen the worst droughts and 
famines in the past. They have lived through 
scarcities almost all the time. But this time 
there is a diflTcrence. The present crisis can 
not be completely analysed in econonlif 
terms. The corruption and profiteering on a 
scale unknown before were niainly respon« 
sible for the participation of thousands of 
people in the anti*government agitation. High 
prices and poor rations even after a good 
harvest is something that baffles and sets on 
fire the minds of the suffering masies, and 
they find the explanation to this situation only 
in the corrupt and irresponsible behaviour of 
the administrators and politicians. This is the 
core of the crisis. In other words it is a crisis 
of confidence in the process of government. 
Rulers by pass the crux of the situation when 
they refer to world wide inflation and univer¬ 
sal scarcities to explain the state of aff«ira in 
this country. The long-suffering Indian 
citisens might have accepted the ruling party’s 
excuses if much better rice and wheat were 
not so easily available to tho*e who are pre¬ 
pared to pay more than double of the price. 
No global trend can explain this disparity. 

Voters do not expect Congress to play 
miracles and to eradicate poverty overnight. 
But they definitely want the burdens of these 
diffleuie times to be more equitably distributed 
among all sections of society and a new 
austerity to be enforced among the elites in 
business, politics, administration or professions. 
As one columnist has rightly remarked, 
*Bothing is more disruptive of the morale of 
the vast majority today than the sight of small 
islands of conspicuous consumption flourishing 
in the midst of general misery I But the 
Oongress Party perhaps is not in a position to 
lo the leedful, because it is not prepared to 
tiM edyMUfc of the bleckoioMp, 


is readily made available to it by these dite 
groups. The inevitable result of this dilemma 
is a schizophrenia or a kind of split personality 
in which the Congress seems to have been 
very badly caught these days. There is a 
wide gap between what this party says and 
what it does. On account of this duality the 
party it actually losing, if not totally lost M 
yet, its credibility. And consequently the 
system has to suffer an intolerable strain. 

Instead of admitting the fact that it has 
failed to do even that which it could vary 
easily do, the Party tries to justify its inability 
on one ground or the other. For sometime it 
was Bangladesh refugees, then the drought 
and similar other natural calamities lately it is 

the oil politics of the Arab countries.smd 

so it continues. The oil politics is no doubt 
responsible for a world-wide inflation and 
steep rise in prices. But in India oil politics 
cannot be said to be a sole reason for inflatioB 
and price rise. Much before the beginning of 
the oil politics the inflatory forces were let 
loose in this country by some policies [of the 
party in power—particularly by its policy of 
depending on foreign aids to make good tha 
'deficit in finances. The party thus has becomo 
a prisoner of its own easygoing past. 

But the more serious weakness of this 
organization has been its failuroto prepare ittolf 
to be a real vanguard of politico-econonoic 
revolution in this country. In fact, it had a 
brilliant opportunity in the years I971-7J 
when it regained its lost power and prestige 
on all levels of authority and when the bright 
halo of Bangladesh victory was very fresh 
around her image. It could have prepared 
itself and could have geared the governmental 
machinery to tha advantaga of tha massai. 
But at that time, whan it was at tha aenith of 
Hi pppqlaihyi CkmfNSf ooat afahi ha aa mt 
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•clfocompUcent, as it always was in the pre* 
1967 period. 

Now in 1974 to get out of that compla- 
eancy and to stand firm to meet the situation 
has become much more difficult, and it is going 
to be infinitely more so with a further waste of 
time. So if the party wants to survive in 
future it has no alternative but to find at right 
earnest the ways and means to achieve that 
objective. Thi first thing that the Congress 
should do is to stop surmonising and making 
tall wishful political speeches. There are no 
two opinions about the ultimate objectives 
such as—assured supplies of essential commo* 
dities at the reasonable prices, an efficient 
public distribution system, increased produc¬ 
tion and equitable distribution, gainful 
employment to every qualified youth and so 
on. The trouble is these wishful objectives do 
not constitute a coherent and viable economic 
policy, in the absence of which the gap 
between promise and peiformance must cons 
tinue to widen. Congress should realise by 
now that in order to satisfy the aroused- 
popular expectations soft options will not help 
and that the failure to take hard decisions for 
whatever reasons is only likely to accentuate 
the country's economic difficulties to such an 
extent as to pose a permanent challenge to 
law and order in this country. People do not 
mind the hardships if they are distributed 
equitably and no one is allowed to exploit the 
situation for one's selfish profits. 

While the country is being caught in the 
violence arson and agitations from all sides the 
Congress Is happy at her own place, celebra¬ 
ting her electoral victory in UP and claiming 
the popular support thereby for her policies 
and programmes. But she is forgetting, at 
the first place, that electoral majorities do 
not assure stable and viable governments and 
that what happened in Gujarat and is 
happening in Bihar, inspite of sound majoritiei 


in those Assemblies can just be repeated in 
UP if the ruling party is not going to change 
its mode of operation. Secondly Congress is 
oblivious also of the fact that the ruling party 
is responsible not only for drafting beautiful 
policy-programmes but a'so for executing 
them. Unless executed ths policy pronounce¬ 
ments remain the empty election propaganda 
slogaps, arousing anger rather than support. 
Unfortunately Congress is not paying adequate 
heed to this established norm of a polity. It 
is content with just taking policy decisions and 
sittidg tight over them. Ceiling on land 
holdings, procurement of food surpluses and 
many other such issues can be shown about 
which the Congress had taken certain progre* 
«ive decisions but when it came to their 
translation into practice it has not bothered 
even to make its leaders, not to speak of 
ordinary members, carry out those -pro¬ 
gressive decisions into practice. On the 
contrary its attitude has been responiibla 
directly or indirectly to allow and encourage 
them to frustrate those very decisions. Con¬ 
gress henceforth ought to take its own 
decisions a bit more seriously and to educate 
its own members as to what those decisions 
mean. It should impress upon them the 
desirability of following those decisions in 
their own lives and present thereby the ideals 
before the general public. Then alone 
Congress can change its character, which at 
present provides a cover for many of those who 
are keen on frustrating its progress, 
moves and policies. No wonder that the 
top leaders in this organization today are seen 
pursuing their own parochial selfish interests 
at the cost of the party image. 

Some limitations, of course, are inevitable 
on this party because of the 'coalitional and 
mixed* nature of its composition. Similarly 
the very size of this party makes it impouible 
to aot with single-mindedness. Because of its 
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elephantine sine and a mixed eharactw it is 
always subject to contrary pulls from different 
directions and it has no alternative but to 
balance the various forces, to shape the com¬ 
promise policy acceptable to all sections of its 
membership and to do whatever little is 
practicable. The Congress therefore cannot 
solve the food problem by introducing revolu¬ 
tionary sweeping agrarian reforms and 
compulsory acquisition of the farmers* surplus 
produce. It may propose to 16wer the ceiling 
on land holdings or may initiate some 
half-hearted experiments in monopoly pur- 
chsses, but can never afford to alienate the 
rich and middle farmers who form their solid 
support base in the rural areas. It is on their 
wholehearted support that the Gongrcsi wins 
the elections iospite of its allround failures. 
Elections in UP is the latest example. Despite 
tbe criticism levelled against its centreist and 
pro-monopolistic policies, its leniency towards 
big landlords and profiteers, by its friendly 
party—the CPI, the Congress feels it impossi¬ 
ble to shift any more to the left. 

However, conceding these limitations, one 
feels that within them also the Congress could 
have done much better. Initially the congress 
assumed a very progressive and revolutiouary 
stance in order to establish its leftist image in 
contradistinction with the Congress (O) 
leaders from whom it seperated in the split of 
1969. Under the impact of the so-called, 
bookish radicalism and under the guidance of 
some pseudo-radicals ^Congress popularised 
certain formal socialistic slogans. In practice 
all this resulted into fast nationalisations and 
state ownerships in various spheres forgetting 
totally that these are merci^y the outward 
manifestations and not the real core of socia¬ 
lism and that they tae not the universally true 
principlei of radicalism* The controls which 
were imposed out .of this enthusiasm for 
progrestivism have only encour^ed the 


iff 

growth of the parallel economy. Wide spread 
shortage which became inevitable due to these 
controls proved to be the most congenial 
climate for the spread of black marketing and 
tax evasions. The State capitalism under the 
grab of radicalism led to what is commonly 
referred as ‘permits and licences raj* which 
invariably leads to an * unholy alliance 
between dishonest businessmen and corrupt 
ofiiciaU and politicians. 

Too much is made these days about the 
ideological commitments la this country. The 
so-called leftist parties want India to march 
on the path of progress by following the foot¬ 
steps of China and Russia, while the so-called 
rightist parties desire to dismantle all of tha 
State controls and allow free, competition 
which is, according to them, a life breath of 
free enterprise. Time has come when the 
party in power should not make much fuss 
about the comnutment to any of these alien 
concepts and to adopt the policies required by 
the socio-pohtico-ecoDomic realities of tbit 
land. I do not mind this policy being called 
as ’Socialism* or any other 'ism* for that matter. 
I only, wish that it should not use a ready¬ 
made, imported and irrelevant doctrine, but 
rather be a most down-to-earth and pragmatic 
ideology whose roots go deep in tha 
soil of this country. 

Sometimes it is said that the weakness of 
the opposition parties is a serious drawback in 
the Indian Parliamentary democracy. But 
when thought cool headedly one finds that 
this is not as serious a drawback as tha 
nonopolistic tendencies developing within tha 
Congress Party. Congress in becoming a 
‘one-womAn-Party* under the charmiitic 
leadership of Smt. Indira Gandhi. It is 
becoming an ‘yes-men* organizations, in which 
members make attempts not to express their 
sincere opinions but just to praise all that is 
decided by Smt. Gandhi. This can ha 
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•xplaioed even with reference to the role of 
the plenning commiiaion. In its report on the 
Fifth Five Year Plan the Commission refers 
not even once to the corruption and the lack 
•f integrity in the administration when both 
these things are rampant. Even about the 
black money it just makes a passing reference 
AS : 'Administrative, fiscal and pricing policies 
must be reviewed with a view to arresting the 
generation of black money*. It gives not the 
slightest attention to the fact that the huge 
sunounts of black money are required for 
electioneering and this dependence on black 
SBOBcy frustrates many of the plan efforts. 
This clearly indicates that the Planning Com* 
missions has forfeited its role of an indepen¬ 
dent organization—originally designed to 
Indicate the factors which are tending to 
retard economic development, and determine 
the conditions which, in view of the current 
social and political situation, should be 
established for .the successful ezecution of the 
pUn. This has deprived Congress of a very 
valuable criticism and guidence. 

Also the Congress had a long tradition of 
self criticism, which has proved beneficial not 
only to this organization but also to this 
political system as a whole. Dissident groups 
In the party virtually performed the role of 
the opposition parties. With the efforts of 
Smt. Gandhi to make the party a 'homogenous 
whole* and a tool in her own hands there 
arose a danger of this tradition of *self- 
eriticism being discontinued. This tendency 
also had another undesirable effect on this 
political system i. o. on its federal nature. 
Smt. Gandhi in her attempts to crush the state 
autonomy and assert her authority nominated 
her men, as the Chief Ministers of various 
states. But immediately the events in Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Bihsr and almost all such 
slates showed that for healthy Centre-State 
r^tiosu the State leaders must be the men of 


the'sotl having a wide base among the people of 
the State and that 'the body politic like 
human body is apt to reject the traits- 
plants*. 

In its hayday also the Congress Party 
could not build a second and third line of 
leadership. The 'Young blood* only found its 
place in the orations from the Congress 
platforms. It was never really attracted to 
this party or never allowed to have a real 
creative participation in the political proceu 
of this country. Congress never really 
asiumed the role of a democratic party. The 
democratic party is not supposed only to 
compete in the elections but rather to under¬ 
take a constructive task of political education 
and political socialisation. 

Similarlv the Congress also has to throw 
off its lethargic and listless temperament. The 
economic challenges before the country are 
■o urgent and the popular demands for 
essential commodities sue to pressing that a 
quick action on the part of the party in power 
can alone see the country through these difiB- 
cult days. Far from realizing tail the Congress 
leadership to day is buiy findings one excuse 
or the other. This disheartens the people, 
who were anxious to say 'good bye* to poverty 
when the Prime Minister very confidently 
declared war against it in 1971. But after 
four years, when that confidence is no more 
seen in her statements and when she has 
started speaking in defeatist tone that eradica¬ 
tion of poverty is long and a gradual process te 
be continued over a span of several decade 
and the things of that tort ; and when the 
people see the situation going from bad ta 
worse, there is no wonder if they ask to 'Give 
us back our garibi of 1970*. 

However it is never too late. The Gkmgrert 
can, if it so dcsir, save the face of herself 
well as save this political system from s 
disaster. Fortunately she has many assets 
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compared to the Opposition parties. 
Soif. Indira Gandhi's leadership in quite intact 
inspite of all sorts of reverses and ratfures. 
Many still believe that she can successfully 
revive and regenerate the spirits of this country 
Siroilarly, those who do not have this kind of 
poiitive faith in her leadership a*so have no 
other alternative but to acc -pt the fact that, 
in absence of any suitable altcii ative the 
democratic future of this country is ptuck up 
With the Congress alone and that if Congress 
fails at this critical juncture of nationdl 


history that will be the end not only of a 
Congieis government, but of the whole 
democratic system in the country. 

However, the miliion-pound'Uuestion In 
this regard is : Docs this party realise that 
there is no more scopj for make believe and 
that to get out of the present crisis it will have 
to do far more radical thinking, and take far 
inorercsolute action with vigorous efforts and 
rigorous discipline ? 

And unfortunately the answer to this most 
pertinent question is so far negative. 


SPEAKESSHIP IN INDIA 

MRMALENDU BIKASH RAKSHIT 


The House of the People is presided over 
by the Speaker who is elected by the House 
from among its members. The Speaker occu¬ 
pies a position of exceptional importance. 
This is because of the mariner in which he lias 
uncharged his responsibilities i:i England from 
where the assignment has been imported to 
our country. On him largely depends the 
order and discipline in the House, the privi¬ 
leges of the members and the dignity ol the 
House as a whole. The office has been held in 
England with complete detachment from 
partisan outlook and nence the pride and pres¬ 
tige he eojoyes arc analogous to those of a 
High Court Judge. 

The Speakers have played a significant role 
in the evolution of British Parliamentary 
democracy and the independence and dignity 
of the House of Commons were preserved by 

6 


them against the persistent designs of royal 
predominance. After a prominent stage of 
democratic triumph, they have been regarded 
as the custodians of the rights and privileges of 
the House, the champions of the rigjits of the 
luinoritics inside the House and the spokes- 
meu of the House in its relation with the 
Sovereign. 

The makers of our constitution, in their 
dcairc to present a parliamentary democracy 
on the Biitish model, realised the need of the 
service cf the Speakers and expected them to 
assume the dignified role that their British 
brethren have so far played. 

British Co&vention : 

The outstanding qualities of the British 
Speakership are its complete detachment from 
any party aflitiation, independence and impar¬ 
tiality. He performs his duties without any 
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politieftl motive or penonal predilection. The 
Speaker, after assumption of power, seven all 
eonnectioni with his erstwhile party. He does 
■ot attend political meetings nor does he subs* 
eribe to party papers. He pronounces his 
rulings according to his own conscience and 
hence he is looked upon as possessing great 
prestige and dignity only available to the 
arbiters of the superior Courts. 

As Sir Erskin May^ has observed, 'confi* 
dence in the impartiality of the Speaker is an 
indispensable condition of the successful work* 
ing of procedure and many conventions exist 
which have as their object not only to ensure 
the iupartiality of the speaker but also to 
entuie that his impartiality is generally recog* 
nised.* Similarly, wiites Lord Bryce,* The 
aote of iiic Speaker of the British House of 

Com ..on« 1.1 his i/ijpariial'ty.On his way 

from h»s p^arx on tiic benches to the chair he 
is expe< tc<J to .shake oiT and leave behind all 
partv fcs. Moic recently, Herman Finer* 
obsc) vts that he is. as near as a human being 
can be, intp.irodl, and that rules and practice 
ol the II jUiS coMC to life without interposi¬ 
tion ui ins personal or party view. 

It may be noted that, many celebrated 
American writers have appreciated and even 
admired the work of the oilice of the English 
Speaker and compared the office with that of 
America wheie the Speaker remains an active 
party-man even while conducting the proce¬ 
dure of the House. Thus, writes Austin Ogg* : 
‘Outside, no less than inside, tff the House, the 
speaker abrtains from every appearance of 
Farlisanship. He never publicity discusses or 
voices an opinion on party-issues, he never 
attends a party meeting ; he has no connection 
with party-newspapers, he never sets foot in a 
political club ; he, of course, makes no cam¬ 
paign for his re-election*. Similarly, observes 
Munro,* *the speaker, from the moment he 
tekes the chair, ceases to be a party-man. 


he must act with the impartiality of a Chief 
Justice*. He further adds that he has personal 
or political views, of course he may have, he 
must somehow manage* to keep them sub¬ 
merged. 

In order that the Speaker be impartial and 
independent, a convention has developed to 
elect him unanimously at the opening of each 
parliament and he remains in office during the lift 
of the Parliament. If the speaker of the preced* 
ing Parliament is still the member of the House 
the convention seeks to elect him. By another 
convention, ttie Speaker is reelected without 
contest at the General Elections. In 1935 and 
1945, however, there had be^n contests in the 
re-election of tbe speakers. But the defeat of 
the opposition in both occasions firmly tsta* 
blished the victory of the age-old convcnlu o. 
Thus, the speaker not only i', but ought vm be 
impartial.* The Speaker’s authotUy, o‘ii- rvti 
Ranay, Carter and Her/:,* rests up,> s his 
impartiality and, as an ilinsttatioD, they qii >tc 
Colonel Doughlas Clifton Blown who said in 
l'M5 that as a Speaker he was neither Covci- 
ineut’s man nor opposition’s man ; he was 
rather H>.us8 of Commons* man and, above 
all, back-bcnchcis’ man. 

Conflictiog precedents in India 

Vithalvai Patel may be regarded as the first 
speaker in India (though the official designa¬ 
tion was the President of the Legislative 
Assembly), who laid^ the foundations of the 
office following the British tradition. Imme¬ 
diately after his election to the office in 
August, 1925, he declared himself a co-party 
man and strictly abstained from any kind of 
political activity. -As an impartial umpire in 
the House, he impressed all and in spite of his 
many rulings unsympathetic to the party in 
power, he was unanimously elected to the 
Chair.* His successors. Sir, Sanmukham 
Ghetty and Sir Abdur Rahim, also have 
assumed complete impartiality. In the eld 
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provinces, however, Pandit PurusattamdM 
Tandon, Speaker of the UP Aisembly, openly 
argued in favour of partisanship outside and 
impartiality inside the Chambt^r. Since 
independence, almost all Speakers, both in 
the (Centre and in the States, have continued 
iheir political activities, though the extent of 
)iuch involvement is not identical. 

Even before independence, D, N, Bancrjee* 
stoutly argued in favour of British model of 
: speakership in India. He observes'* : *Among 
the many political institutions which the 
.-]:cnious of the British People has evolved in 
die course ef centuries of its constitutional 
•history, I consider its institution of Speaker* 
-hip to be a most valuable one—which may be 
I'lip ed by other countries —and particularly 
!>y India -with a great advantage to them.’ 
(!i hieing the doctrine of impartiality inside 
/'>nd partiality outside, the learned writer 
• >'-u'tt)y holds that it is really difficult for an 
dmaiy moital to be a party-man outside, 
;;nd to be strictly impartial in the legislature. 
He thinks that the VSpesker’s conduct, both 
ns de and outside the legislature, should, 
ihere'^ore, be, like that of a judge, above all 
''ii'pi(.ion. An f the same considerations 
which forbid the judge to take any part in 
politics, should prevent the speaker from any 
participation in politics. We should 
'enember, in this connection, that the 
speaker’s authoiily is greater than his power.’" 

Makers' Intention: 

The articbitects of our constitution rightly 
realised the need of the growth of speakership 
’n our country cn the British tradition. But 
tn stead of leaving it to the uncertainties of 
c radual conventions, they inserted in the 
<^on3titution itself certain provisions which 
expressly convey their intentions. In order 
that the Indian speakers may be impartial as 
humauly possible, the constitution enjoins the 
following providoas : 


1. The salaries and allowance of the 
speaker and the Deputy Speaker are charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund of India and 
hence are not subject to annual section of 
Parliament. 

2. The speaker may be removed only by 
the members of the House if a resolution to 
that effect is passed by a majoVity of all the 
then members of the House. But no sueh 
resolution shall be moved unless at least four* 
teen days’ notice has been given of the inten* 
tion to move the resolution [Art 94(c)]. 

3. Thirdly, the Speaker shall not cast bis 
vote in the first instance, but shall have and 
exercise a casting vote in the case of a tie (Art. 
100 ( 1 )]. 

4 . The validity of any proceedings in the 
Parliament shall not be called in question on 
the ground of any alleged irregularity of 
procedure. [Art. 122(1)]. The Speaker, again, 
shall not be subicct to the jurisdiction of any 
court in respect of the exercise of his powers 
in parliament [122(2)j. 

It may be no'cd that similar provisions 
have been inserted in connexion with the 
speakers of provinces also. 

An appraisal : 

In India, however, conventions have not 
yet developed on the British line and the 
speakers, both of parliament and State legis¬ 
latures, have sometimes acted differently. 
Mr. Mavlankar'* whom Morris-Jones regards 
as a perfectly Impartial Speaker, admits : ’the 
speaker in India is not to-day absolutely out of 
political arena as is the speaker of the British 

Housa of commons.For the present, the 

speaker must continue to be a politician 
though with very extensive limitations on hie 
activities.* He further points out that the 
logical corollary of the speaker’s impartiality 
in Bogland is that his seat is not contested in 
the General Elections and that he u elected 
speaker so long as he wiebes to be in the post. 
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But in India it ia too much to canect the obscr- uncontested return of the speaker in the 


Vance of such essentially British practices. 

But Mavlankar’s middle course could not 
command that much reverence as it does in 
Britain. As a result, a motion of no-confidence 
was moved and, though unsuccessful, it yet 
brought a lesson. 

There have also been, subsequently, 
instances that the authority of the chair has 
been questioned and the speakers also, in some 
occasions, behaved in unseemly manners. This 
is due to the general trend of irdhciplinc as 
also to the lack of proper respect of some of 
the incumbents to the dignified chair they 
occupied. 

Though Dr, Pylcc’'' thij'ks that j-o.'vcntions 
of an abiding nature have already been esta¬ 
blished and the speaker has, indeed, become a 
•yfnbol of the dignity and independence of the 
House a>. well as the guardian of the rights ol 
the members, some learned writers have 
sharply differed. Dr. S. C. Dash’< observes that 
India has not yet arrived at an indubi»able 
position in regard to speakership. Though 
ionic speakers like Mr. Reddi and Harida.s 
Mitra (a provincial Deputv-Spe ker in 1967) 
levered their party ties, such healthy conven¬ 
tions have not yet crystalised as a binding rule. 
Dr. Mahajani® al o agrees with Dr. Dash that 
*we have not been able to reach the standard 
of aloofness prevailing in this matter in 
England.* 

To quote Dr. Rao^*, ‘the practice has 
beci me invaci^tbly one of political patronage 
and the office a means to protect the interests 
of the party in power.’ He fur«her points out 
that our political parties, in this connexion, 
have encouraged some unfortunate precedents. 
Thus— 

1. Some speakers have attended party- 
meetings and have taken important parts in 
the discussions. 

2. The British convention of allowing the 


General Elections have not yet developed in 
India, 

3. There are examples that former 
speakers, even after re-election, have been 
denied spr-akership even by their own parties. 

4. Speakership has been exchangeable 
with min stcrihip. 

5. The British convention of elevating a 
retired Speaker to Lordship has been, abused 
here by appointing even acting Speaker as 
Governor of a state. 

The learned writer even alleges that some¬ 
times the Speaker’s rulings have aroused 
widrspead suspicion that the office is being 
utilised to preserve the interests of the ruling 
party. 

As Moris Jonesi^ has remarked, ‘it cannot 
be sai l that the speaker! of most Slate Assem¬ 
blies have been successful to creafe an honest 
impression and that not all of them even 
tried to do so’. Prof. D. N. Banerjee has also 
observed that ‘speakers in some of our consti¬ 
tuent st.atcs have behaved in a most disgraceful 
manner in recent months and brought discre¬ 
dit to their sacred office by their nouseating 
exhibition of partisanship. Two recent events 
in the Punjab and West Bengal amply prove 
the truth of such remarks. 

The Puojab episode : 

The Speaeer, Jaginder BIngh Mann, against 
whom the members of the ruling group and 
the Congress moved a no-confidence motion, 
suddenly adjourned the House for two months 
while the state-budget was yet to be passed. 
The Governor prorogued the Assembly and 
resummoned it on March 18, 1968, to consider 
the budget-proposals. The Speaker again 
adjourned the House on the grouod that the 
re-su n aonini of the Hoose was uneonstitu- 
tional. Amidst unusual paademomua, the 
Deputy Speaker was installed in ths Chair and 
the budget was paiied. 
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The budget proceeding was, however, 
challenged in the High Court as being illegal 
and the court declared the entire proceeding 
as invalid. But the Supreme Court, on appeal, 
first granted a stay and then reversed the High 
Court verdict. It, in other words, upheld the 
actions of the Governor and the legality of the 
budget procedure and added strictures on the 
speaker’s conduct. The court’s decision 
touched four fundamental points : 

a) It unanimously held that the proroga¬ 
tion came into effect as soon as (he Governor’s 
order had been noliheJ in the official gazette. 
This was constitutionally valid as Art 174(2) 
does not indicate the manner in \%hich the 
Governor would issue such orders. 

b) The court iurther held that once the 
Houic was prorogued, the Governor’s power 
of legislation was as wide as that of the state- 
legislature. The ord nance was, therefore, 
validly issued under the powers derived from 
Art. 2'3, 

c) The claim that speaker’s rulmg on a 
point of order was final, was, in the opinion of 
the Court, not constitutionally sound. If the 
ordinance was to be questioned, the only pro¬ 
per way constitutionally presetibed was 
through a resolution under Art. 213(2}(A) 
disapproving it. The Speaker, without waiting 
for a resolution of (he majority, proceeded to 
nullify it and, hence, the ruling was null and 
void. 

d) The court finally held that the Deputy 
Speaker, while he was in the chair, could 
certify a Money Bill and that it could not be 
challenged on constitutional ground. 

Hidayatulla, G. J., observed in the case 
that ‘the legislature cannot be allowed to 
hibernate for two months while financial 
business languished and constitutional demo¬ 
cracy and machinery itself were wrecked’. 
The learned Chief Justice'also held: 'Demo¬ 
cratic ways of life required that the speaker 


should have waited for a resolution of the 
House. The proceedings of the House was 
valid unle»s rejected by. a majority’. 

The crisis in West Bengal: 

After a split of the U. F. Ministry in 1967, 
its position in tho State was in a mess and the 
Governor a^ked the Chief Minister to summon 
the legislature at an early date to test his 
majority. The latter dccliocd persistently and 
the ministry was dismissed. The new Ministry 
was eager for a trial of strength and when the 
legislature was convened in Nov. 29, 1967, the 
Speaker questioned the validity of the Governor' 
actions. Viz. (a) dismissal the Mukherjee 
Cabinet, (b) the appointment of the Ghosh 
Cabinet and (c) the Summoning of the legis¬ 
lature on the adv.cc of the new ministry. On 
<hese grounds, he adjemrned the House sine 
die, thus prccipitaiirig a constitutional crisis. 
Another attempt to get the verdict of the 
House ended in ghastly disorder and the 
Speaker, reiterating his errlier view,adjourned 
the House. Thus, the constitutional 
deadlock persisted for which the President’s 
rule was to be declared. 

Some considerations ; 

This was an unprecedented ruling how¬ 
ever and a deteimincd attempt to hold demo¬ 
cracy to ransom, Though the ruling was not 
brought into question before a court of law, 
the Governor’s actions were upheld by the 
Calcutta High Court in a case of the nature of 
quo warranto. 

According to the constitution of India, it is 
the judiciary which can authoritatively inter¬ 
pret the prov.^ions of the constitution. The 
Speaker’s primary function is to conduct the 
internal proceedings of the House. He cannot 
appropriate the functions of the legislature or 
those of the judiciary. When a Speaker sits 
upon judgement onjthe constitutionality or other 
wise of the actions of a Governor (or any 
person or authority not sitting in the House), 
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he is obviously travelling beyond the jurisdic¬ 
tion he is either constitutionally or conven¬ 
tionally granted. 

If the reason of such ruling it the preserva¬ 
tion of legislature’s right, then that would 
only reveal a gross misconception. A ministry 
may be ousted without a trial of strength in 
the legislature. But ultimately, the will of 
the majority will prevail and if the deposed 
ministry, is backed by an organised majosity, 
it is to rc-appear. Thus, even if the Governor 
acts arbitrarily, the legislators’ will would 
obviously restore the chosen government. If 
the session of the Icgis ature was allowed to 
continue, the legislature could have expressed 
its choice which was final. But the speaker 
did not allow the Houic to pronounce its final 
verdict and therefore the ruling itself denied 
the consiitulionai authority to the legislature. 

Thirdly, it can be held that the Speaker’s 
ruUiai cannot be regarded to have expressed 
the will of the House. All question at the 
sitting'; of the Houses are determined by a 
majority of votes of the members present and 
voting. But in this particular case, the speaker 
only expressed his opinion and imposed it on 
the hflj'.less legislature. Then, paradoxically 
enough, the speaker seldom speaks. The 
makers desired that the speaker should not 
express his view without a motion moved by 
a member and also that he should not cast 
his vote unless there is a- tie. But so far as 
the British convention is concerned, the 
speaker uses his casting vote in, such a way 
that It does not make the decision final thereby 
extending to the Houses another opportu¬ 
nity to consider the question, D. Basu*® 
also has held that casting vote is given by him 
to settle some deadlock. 

But in no occasions there was a motion and 
no vote was counted. So the speaker could 
not give his ruling which amounted to have 
expressed bis view on some politloar question. 


It is, movcover, a moot question whether such 
expression can at all be called a ruling and 
any member could have moved the court of 
law against such unseemly tactics of politics. 

The speaker adjourned the House sine die. 
The constitutional propriety of this part of 
ruling is also subjected to various legal objec¬ 
tions. The powers of the Speaker is partly 
derived from the constitution and partly from 
the British convention ajid Rules of Procedure 
and Conduct of Business. The constitution 
enjoins that he can adjourn the House only 
when there is no quorum [Art. 100(4)]. He 
may, again, adjourn the House in case of 
unusual pandemonium (Art. 209), Thus, it is 
only for the limited purpose of regulating pro¬ 
cedure aud conduct of business, M. C. 
Setalvad^i observes, that the speaker can 
adjourn the House, But neither in Nov, 29, 
1967, nor in Feb. 14,1968, there was abnormal 
chaos in the House. No motion was moved 
by any member requesting an early adjourn- 
ment and no vote was counted either. 

It must be remembered, as L. Lowell** put 
it, the Speaker is purely a Presiding Officer. 
He is not a leader but an umpire in the 
House. We may also remind what Dr. Biman 
Bebari Mazumder** has held : ‘His most 
earnest efforts are devoted to the guiding of 
the proceedic gs of the House in such a way 
that the Government is not unfairly obstructed 
and at the same time every section of the 
House are given opportunity to express their 
views’. 

In the second occasion, the speaker hfas 
almost echoed his earlier ruling. But, mean¬ 
while, the verdict of the Calcutta High Court 
was pronounced in which the actions of the 
Governor were upheld by the Honourable 
Court. It was expected that in the second 
oecssion the High Court verdict wiU have the 
desirable bearing on the speaker’s ruling and 
that the latter wiU be reinsed aooordingly. 
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)iat the ipeaker. in disregard of the 
jadlciary, reiterated his earlier view and pre* 
c'pitatcd the crisis. 

Governor’s authority and the Speaker : 

If the constitutional validity of Governor’s 
actions are questioned, the speaker cannot 
have any sound logic to support him. 

a) Dismissal of Ministry : The constitu¬ 
tion vests in the Governor the absolute 
authority to dismiss his ministers. 
Dr. Ainbedkar himself observed in the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly in clear terms that the issue 
’eaves no room for controversy. To quote 
]u>n ; *His duties, according to me, may be 
i.ia3siried in two parts. One is that he has to 
setain the Ministry in office. Because the 
Ministry is to hold office during his pleasure, 
tie has to see whether and, when he should 

tKerrije his pleasure against the Ministry. 

(Juuc 2, 1949 ). 

Rejecting the application filed b y 
Mr. Lakhanpal, under Art. 226, challenging 
the Governor’s order dismissing the 
Mukherjee ministry, Mr. Justice B. C. Mitra 
of the Calcutta High Court held that with¬ 
drawal of pleasure was entirely at the discre¬ 
tion of the Governor and that this authority 
could not be called into question in Writ 
proceedings in this court. '^His Lordship 
further held that the provision of Art. 164(2) 
that the Ministers should be collectively res¬ 
ponsible to the Legislative Assembly did not 
in any manner fatter or restrict the Governor’s 
power to withdraw the pleasure during which 
the Ministers held office. 

Dr. M.V. Pylce' * has analysed the question 
trom a practical point of view and concludes 
that although- the Governor will not normally 
dismiss a Ministry so long as it commands the 
confidence of a majority in the Assembly, yet 
he may exercise this power if the Ministry is 
conupt and guilty of illegal practice. To 
^uote him) *the discretionary power of tho 


Governor to dismiss a ministry seems to oust 
if the Governor has reasons to believe that the 
Ministry is engagedtv in activities which are 

likely to endanger national security «nd soli¬ 
darity*. ■ 

b) Appointment of the Ministry : The 
appointment of the Ministry is a prerogative 
of the Governor and he is vested with wide 
powers in the choice of Ministry. One of the 
favourite misconception of the people is that 
the Governor is bound to appoint the leader 
of the majority party in the legislative Assem¬ 
bly as the Chief Minister. D. Basu|‘ has 
brilliantly removed this notion and shows that 
the Governor is not required to call the leader 
of the majority or even a member of the 
Legislative Assembly to form the Cabinet. He 
may as well appoint an outsider as clause (5) of 
Article 164 indicates. The only two require¬ 
ments are that (i) the Chief Minister must be 
a member of either House withiu a period of 
six months after his appointment and (ii) 
within the said period he must prove that the 
majority has confidence in him. In the 
support of such interpretation, the eminent 
writer has cited the case of Bituan Chandra V. 
The Governor of West Bengal. 

Dr. R, C, Ghosh*® has observed that 
‘Neither in the U. K. nor in India it is consti¬ 
tutionally necessary that before its appoint¬ 
ment that the ministry must be supported by 
a formal vote of confidence in the popular 
chamber.’ So he wonders how the appoint¬ 
ment of the Ghosh Ministry could be uncons¬ 
titutional. The British king, however, after 
1923’s convention, normally chosea the leaders 
of the majority party in tbe House of 
Commons to form his Cabinet. But no such 
convention of abiding nature has y«t developed 
in our country. So, writers D. N, Bmerjec**: 
*I have not least doubt that, so far as the 
question of law is concerned, both the dis¬ 
missal of the Mukherjee Ministry and the 
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appointment of the Ghosh Ministry by the 
Governor of West Bengal are perfectly lawful*. 
M. C. Mahaj<»n,2® one of our greatest jurists 
and formerly the Chief Justice of India, held 
that a Ministry appointed by the Governor 
and sworn in by him can, in no occasion, be 
unconstitutional. Thus, we may conclude, 
with an extract from the judgement of 
Mr. Justice B. C. Mitra, that ‘The power to 
appoint the Chief Minister and the Council 
of Mini>tcrs on the advice of the Chief 
Minister, and the power to remove the 
Ministers from office by withdrawing the 
pleasure contcraplilcd in Art. 164J) are con¬ 
ferred upon the fiovernor exclusively. This 
right is absolute and unrestricted’. 

c) The power to summon the House : The 
constitution empowers the Governor to 
summon the House (or Houses) of the Legisla¬ 
ture ‘to meet at a time and place as he thinks 
lit’, (Alt. 174(i)(a). In the letters of the 
constitution only the pronoun ‘he’ is used 
and he is not required, legally, t summon the 
legis'atuic at the will of the Chief Mii istcr.^ 
Mr. M. G. Ghagla also has supported this 
view. Mr. Justice B. G. Mitra has entertained 
such an incerpretation and opined that the 
Governor, in order to dissolve and dispel his 
doubt in ihc continued majority of the 
Ministry, could summon the legislature at his 
own initiative. 

Fro'u this analyses, it can he said that 
Governor was perfectly within his constitu¬ 
tional jurisdiction in his actions. The speaker, 
perhaps due to a misreading of thelndian consti¬ 
tution, has been caught in the whirlwind of 
stuggle for political power. 

Thus, the coaclusion is inevitable that ‘in 
India we have got ta develop a healthy tradi¬ 
tion of speakership.After the 1967 Election 

the speakers in some cases showed a dehnitely 
partial attitude and misused the power of 
adjournmeut^^ 


Some Suggestions: 

While it is necessary that the speaker 
should retain his present powers and position, 
provisions must be made so that he cannot 
abuse his authority. It involves some changes 
in the method of his removal. We propose 
some changes in this matter ; 

1. If the speakers adjourn the House so 
that the motion of no-confidence cannot be 
discussed for any unseemly reason, a democra¬ 
tic society would require a easy way out. So 
the procedure should be so amended that if 
at least one-half of the members intend, by 
writing, to initiate such motion, the Deputy 
Speaker would preside and, without the dis¬ 
cussion of such bill, the House would not be 
adjourned. 

2. If the Deputy Speaker also obstructs 
the business of the House, then, one of the 
signatories, as chosen by themselves, should be 
entitled to preside over such sittings. 

3. Id all such cases the speaker will have 
ihe aut’ ority to speak in self-defence, but if 
he deliberately obstructs the business of the 
House or refuses to offer his chair to another 
legally competent to occupy for the sitting, 
the Governor should have special power to get 
rid of him. 

Conclusion : 

Regarding the West Bengal crisis and 
fiovernor’s actions, an Hon’ble Justice of the 
Calcutta High Court has written.by repea¬ 

tedly turning down the request for an imme¬ 
diate trial of strength, the Ministry invited 
action on the part of the Governor who was 
undoubtedly in the position of m referee 
between the Cabinet and the opposition and 
he must blow the whistle when one side plays 
foul game.^** The learned justice |ias further 
observed that harsh words have come from 
some perliamentarians and lawyers, as also 
from groups pf persons and associations who 

may not have reatf the Indian Constitution at 
all- 
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Dr. Mahajan has rightly contended that 
for the successful working of parliamentary 
democracy, there must be nonrpartisan presid* 
ing officers. Our political parties and other 
leaders should collaborate in the growth of 
some firm conventions regarding proper 
speakership. We must remember that ‘Partisan 
speaker is a nuisance to democracy (Dr. Rao) 
outside, no less than inside, the speaker should 
abstain from any form and suggestion of 
partisanship.*^ 
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5HRI GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE AND HIS POLITICS 

S. V. GUBBANNAVAR 

On« can asseu Sri Gokhale that he was Society opened the Pergusson College in 188S 


essentially a scholar politician, and politicians, 
as we know normally live for the moment. 
But here is a man who transformed the politics 
of this country and spiritualised it by insisting 
on self surrender as well as on tolerance and 
OB purity of motives and action. He stated 
thus in 1907: “We arc at a stage of the 
eountty’s progress when our achievements are 
bound to be small and our disappointments, 
frequent and trying. Such is the place which 
it has pleased providence to . assign to us in 
this struggle. It will no doubt be given to our 
countrymen of future generations to , serve 
India by successes. We of the present 
generation, must be content to serve mainly 
by our failures’*. Now, before dealing with 
his political views on India, it is essential to 
know his biography (early life). 

Road to Leadership : 

Gokhale was born on the 9tb May, 1866 in 
a typical Mahratta village, and his early life 
was hvad in close contact with the life of the 
village peasantry. His family, in common 
with his fellow-villagers, encountered dire 
poverty, and the struggles of Gokbale’s mother 
and of his brother to go to the utmost limit in 
Anancing the studies of Gokhale constituted an 
•pic of self-sacrifice and a conspicuous 
•sample of the close family-bonds which has 
been so vitally strong throughout the ages in 
India. With ail this he completed his matri- 
auladon in 1881. Due to poverty, he could 
not continue his education and got compul* 
sorily an employment in one of the High 
Schools of Poona. Within a short time he was 
requested by the Deccan Education Society of 
Poena to servo in their institution. The same 


and Gokhale was asked by the management to 
teach the students English, Mathematicsi 
History and Political Economy. At about 
this time he came in contact with Ranade who 
was described as the uncrowned king of 
Poona, and was a sage whose political wisdom 
and whose historical and economic researches 
made him an admirable guide for Gokhale. 
Ranade perceived the latent potentialities of 
Gokhale and deliberately set himself to 
develop them. For fourteen years, until, the 
death of Ranade in 1901, Ranade and Gokhale 
were in constant contact, and Gokhale 
received a rigorous training which included 
the study of original documeuts, of masses of 
blue books and of statistics. Gokhale was 
soon entrusted with the work of drafting 
memorials to Government, having, in the 
meantime,, been made the Secretary of the 
Sarvajanik Sabha, an important political 
organisation which was an example to oiher 
political institutions in India. 

One of the turning points of Gokbale’s 
political career coincided with his insistence 
on the importance to India of the British 
connection ; and the ideal of Dominion status 
was always before him, notwithstanding that 
Goknale realised the defects of British 
administration especially during Lord Gurzon’s 
rule. He advocated from the beginning the 
attainment of India’s ideals by constitutional 
methods^ by the education of Indian opinion, 
by making the most of every avenue open to 
the expression of that opinion and by practical 
demonstration of the fact that Indians were 
capable of responsible self-government. 

As a Legislator : 
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Gokhftle began his career as a legislator 
from 1899. He was also elected as the 
representative^ of the Bombay Municipal 
Council and took part in notable debates on 
the famine problem and the land alienation 
bill; and it was here that he proved that he 
was not merely a negative critic, but could 
make positive proposals. It was in the 
Bombay Legislative Council that Gokhale 
developed his remarkable powers of inter» 
pollation and criticism in a courteous though 
effective manner. When, in 1902, 
Sir Phirozeshah Mehta resigned due to ill- 
health, Gokhale was elected to the Imperial 
Legislative Couneil at the age of 36. From 
here onwards, say upto thirteen years, he was 
the leader of non official opinion and voiced 
the point of view of enlightened India in the 
supreme legislative organ of the country at 
that time. His annual budget speeches were 
an epoch-making contribution. ^ Gokhale 
insisted that his function was not merely to 
oppose Government, but to put befoie the 
Government the Indian point of view on 
every question. In the result, his budget 
speeches were listened to with attention by 
the representatives of the Government, and 
they very often bore their fruits in succeeding 
years. As an advocate of retrenchment, his 
services were conspicuous. Lord Gurzon, the 
then Viceroy, opined that “God had endowed 
him with extraordinary abilities and he had 
freely placed them at the disposal of his 
country. It is a pleasure to cross swords with 
him**. RefCring to his budget speech of 1906, 
Lord Minto, ateied that “even in England 
there were few men on the parliamentary 
front benches capable of such an effort**. 

Growing responsibilities in the Legi^ative 
Council led to his resignation as a Professor in 
the Fergusson Ck>llegc after eighteen years of 
service. As soon lu he took hie seat as a 
member 6f the Imperial l^cgislative Council, 


he criticised the surplus budget presented hy 
Lord Gurzon. He inveighed against the 
delusion of regarding surpluses as indices of 
financial proaperity. The reduction of the 
salt tax and the reorganisation of Indian 
education, the Indianisation of the Public 
Services and the criticism of what be called 
the policy of drift in the system of administra¬ 
tion in the hands of the Indian Civil Service, 
were the recurring thesis of his speeches. It is 
characteristic of Gokhale that he paid tribute 
to Lord Gurzon for what he termed his 
wonderful intellectual gifts, his brilliant 
powers of expression, his phenomenal energy 
and boundless enthusiasm for work. He added 
that the gnds were jealous and they had 
withheld from Lord Gurzon a svmpathetie 
imagination without which no man can under¬ 
stand an alien people. 

His criticism of the Universities Bill of 1903 
as an essentially bureaurratic measure was one 
of the highlights of his sober oratory. The 
need for agricultural relief and for the 
association of Jndiats ■ in the work of the 
Government were concurrent themes of later 
addressess, and it was in 1905 that he delivered 
the greatest of his budget speeches. 

Servants of India Society : 

Gokhale founded in 1905 the Servants of 
India Society and became the first president 
of it. He seated that the Society stands for' 
the following ideals : <‘Its members will direct 
their efforts principally towards—(1) Creating 
among the people by example and by precept, 
a deep and passionate love of the Motherlantli 
seeking its highest fulfilment in service and 
sacrifice } (2) Organising the work of political 
education and agitation, basing it on a careful 
study of public questions and strengtheniag 
generally the public life of the country j 
(3) promoting relations of cordial good will 
at pd eoojperation amoi^; different commu¬ 
nities; (4) assisting educational movements, 
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eipecially those for the education of women, 
the educati'^n of backward classes and industrial 
and scientiHc education ; (5) helping forward 
the industrial development of the country ; 
(6) the elevation of the depressed classes. 

The headquarters of the Society will.be at 
Poona where it will maintain a home for it* 

members, and attached to it a library for the 
study of subjects bearing on its work. 

Congress Split:. 

In 1905, the Indian National Congress 
session disclosed those fissiparous symptoms 
which were to come to a head in the Surat 
Congress of 1907 and to lead to an open 
cleavage. The opposition to the partition of 
Bengal, and the resolunon of the G ingress 
that India should be governed in the int<’rest 
of the Indians themselves, formed the main 
themes of Gokhale’s discourses in successive 
Congress sessions and he continuously 
emphasised that India’s political future should 
be analogous to that of the self-governinz 
colonies. He was constantly consulted by 
Lird Morley before embarking on the 
Minto-Morley Reforms. As it has been 
rightly rem<>rked by Morley, Gokhale was the 
most courteous of opponents whose great 
attributes were an abounding common sense 
as well as an appreciation of the other side’s 
point of view and responsibilities. His 
willingness to negotiate was not a sign of 
weakeness but exemplified his practical 
wisdom as it did that of Augustus Caesar. 
Tilak’s prosecution and announcement of the 
MintO'Morley Reforms were unfortunately 
practically simultaneous. Gokhale expected 
that the announcement of the reforms would 
be satisfactory to our side in India, the most 
important item being an elected majority in 
the provincial Councils with the power of 
passing resolutions on important matters of 

administration and finance. Gokhale stated 
in his budget speech of 1908, Whatever 

reforms arc taken in hand, let them be dealt 


with frankly and generously and let not the 
words *too late’ be written on every one of 
them”. The result of hii appeal - was the 
granting of the Minto*MorIey Reforms, and it 
was generally, agreed (hat Gokhale's explana* 
tions to the British public of the Indian situa> 
tion contributed to the result. 

Speaking at the Congress of 190*, Gokhale 
emphasised on the growing Indian unity and 
the feeling of nationality. He rightly stated 
thus ; “hitherto we have been engaged in 
agitation from outside ; hereafter we shall be 
engaged in responsible association”. But 
unfortunately, he was assailed by numerous 
opponents as a temporiscr and as lacking in 
patriotic favour. 

It is very essential to recall here Gokhale’s 
work in respect of Elementary Education and 
his constructive proposals which culminated in 
1911 when he introduced his Elementary 
Education Bill. He rightly stated, “I know 
that my Bill will be thrown out. I make no 
complaints. I shall not even be depressed”. 
But he added that he had always felt that 
“We, of the present generation can only hope 
to serve our country by failures”. Further, in 
1912, Gokhale raised a very powerful voice 
against the Indentured Labour System and 
took up the cause of the Indians in South 
Africa. On the invitation of Gandhiji he went 
to South'Africa inspite of his bad>health. The 
arduous work done by Gokhale for the cadse 
of Indians in South*Africa and in connection 
with the Public Services Commission of which 
he was a member, led to a rapid degeneration 
of his health. He worried a lot especially 
during the last few weeks of his life, about the 
split in the Congress party. One block of the 
party wished to have self'government within tbs 
British Empire and the other wished to be 
outside the Empire. His health progressively 
deteriorated, but he displayed marvellous 
fortitude and, before he died on 19th 
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February 1912, he Is reported to have said in 
Marathi, **Thif side of life has been good to 
It M time that I should go to see 
other”. 

ronclusion : 

One of his most attractive features was his 
capacity for deep personal friendships and 
loyalties. His great respect and admiration 
for Mrs. Annie Besant were fully reciprocated 
by her, though they did not always agree. 
With a view to training national missionaries 
for the service of India in the secular field in 
the spirit in which religious work is under* 
taken, he founded the Servants of India 
Society in Poona in 1905. In politics, he was 
the philosopher of liberalism, constitu¬ 
tionalism and gradualism, as opposed to 
extremism, direct action and revolution which 
appealed to the school of nationalists, led by 
Tilak. To sum up, it would be appropriate 
to evaluate the message of Gokhale's life and 
work as one' of reconciliation and wise 
compromise. Lord Morlcy who was the 
friend and admirer of Gokhale has defined 
rightly the significance and limits of such 
compromise, in his book “On Compromise”. 
He writes in that book, “It is legitimate 
compromise rationally to acquiesce in the fact 
that your contemporaries are not prepared to 
embrace your idea and to say ‘I do not expect 
you to support this reform or to surrender 
your prejudices. At any rate it shall net be 
my fault if the reform remains unknown and 
undeclared*. It is illegitimate compromise to 


say *I cannot persuade you to accept my 
truth. Therefore, I will pretend to accept 
your falsehood*’. 
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PROBLEMS OP EDUCATION IN INDIA 

AWIYA KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


The Indians of the pre-independence age, 
who sacrificed their lives and properties for 
the cause of their motherland, had a very 
humble hope that after the attainment of 
independence, their national Government 
would at least take notice of the minimum 
requirements of the people in regard to their 
food, clothing and education. So far as the 
first two items are concerned, the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy, which has resulted in the 
creation of thousands of beggars, is as clear 
as day-light to the eyes of the common people. 
We are to examine the third aspect of our 
essential needs which concerns our educational 
progress. 

At the first instance we notice the accomo¬ 
dation problem in the schools and colleges. 
Students face great difhcnlties in having acco¬ 
mmodation in an institution and many of 
them fail to have it. Moreover, a section ‘of 
the students cannot'avail of school or college 
education due ta monetary difficulties and the 
Government is quite careless about their ill 
fortune. Some students at the same time can 
not have sufficient time to attend educational 
institutions because they are employed in 
offices and have got family-burdens on them. 
Naturally, a large section of the students, who 
are really interested in education, do their 
studies at home and appear in the examination 
as private candidates. But here lies the most 
tragic aspect of it since the educational autho¬ 
rities of our country maintain a very poor idea 
about the private candidates. Sometimes 
they argue that the private candidates should 
sot be given as much favour and facilities as 
is the ease of regular students who spend, 
mseb mosey os their studies. This busioeH* 


like attitude of the teaching htafT makes them 
convinced that the private candidates do not 
generally possess any good knowledge of the 
subjects they study, and as such they are 
unfit for passing the examinations or securing 
good marks ; and consequently their wrong 
conception, which has its root in money- 
matters, functions as a damaging factor against 
the private students, as a result of which the 
percentage of the successful private students 
in the examinations is found to be extremely 
low. If the teachers of the day could get 
themselves free from the nasty attitudes relat¬ 
ed to monetary greed, they would have 
realised how foolish and baseless were their 
ideas about the poor private candidates and 
how much difficulty were faced by the private 
students to sit in the examinations. 

The next problem comes in the matter of 
medium of education, which though it pro¬ 
duces a great hindrance to our educational 
system, is always neglected by the Government, 
perhaps due to some reasons politically moti¬ 
vate^. Many guardians of the students are in 
transferable service, but when they are 
transferred from one place to another, their 
children are supposed to leave their earlier 
medium and system of education and accept a 
new medium and new system. If a guardian 
is transferred 'from West Bengal to Uttar 
Pradesh, his children cannot continue their 
studies in Bengali medium and instead they 
must accept Hindi (or sometime English) 
medium. Again, if that man proceeds from 
Uttar Pradesh to some Seuth-Indian province, 
his children will have to change their fnedium 
of education once men. Tins becomes 
extreme]^ difficttlt for n student and as such 
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the frequent change in the medium of his 
education causes great inconvenience to his 
studies. Our Government ought to have nude 
necessary arrangements so that a student 
could adopt any medium of education accord¬ 
ing to his choice irrespective of his .place of 
stay in India ; and at the same time the edu¬ 
cational courses throughout India should be 
la^e and similar so that migration may not 
produce any difficulty to the normal study of 
the students. But in that case, our ''national*' 
Government is afraid, the light of education 
would spread among the people, who, in 
future, may not allow the Government to 
apply any hoodwinking policies which are 
applied today without any specific obstruction 
from the illiterate masses. In view of this fact, 
the Government seems to avoid any such 
broad and rational system of education in our 
land. 

Let us now turn our attention ‘to the 
market of text books, papers, pencils etc, 
which are the most essential commodities for 
the students. The cost of these essentials gets 
exceedingly high as a consequence of which 
many students can not afford to have them. 
But our Government is so careless that 
instead of taking any action to ease the prob¬ 
lems, it is allowing the businessmen to 
iqueeze the poor students and their guardians 
as much as they can. If a student wants to 
purchase a text book of English, Bengali or 
Sanskrit, he cannot get it .unless he agrees to 
purchase the same along with its key, the eost 
of which is about four times that of the text 
book. To make this policy a grand success, 
books are kept in the hands of "noble” black-' 
marketers, and are artificially made "unavai¬ 
lable” in the open market. At the same time 
booklists are changed every year so that no 
student may get the opportunity to do his 
study from an old book. 

Tksna comes the teaching system in the 


modern schools and eolligos. Tho oduoaticHud 
authorities have perhaps an idoa that tho 
students belong to the families of lords and 
princes; and consequently they adopt such 
techniques as are extremely • costly for the 
majority of the students and their guardians. 
Students cannot use hand-made copy books ; 
they must purchase costly exercise books from 
the market even for their rough works ; they 
must purchase new books from the market—* 
whether books arc available or not,^as other¬ 
wise they will be severely penalised. So far 
as the teaching technique is concerned, it 
deserves more coademnation. The teachers 

complete their courses simply by the process 
« 

of "reading” and they seldom care whether 
the students follow the subject-matter or not. 
Except in a limited few schools the teachers 
neither discuss any possible .question on the 
subjects i.or aik the students to do any home¬ 
work. 

After having this sort of "distinguished** 
educational assistance in their educational 
institutions, when the students come back to 
their homes with heavy hearts on account of 
worries, let us see how much they are able to 
prepare their lessons at home. In very rare 
cases the students get the help of private 
tutors, although private tutors of the modern 
age cannot be charged with more "lack of 
responsibility** than the school-teachers. 
Naturally most of the students are to depend 
on their own capabilities. But here also they 
are attacked by the Government. As the 
students sit with their books to go through 
studies in the evening, electrical power fails 
due to "load-sheding” or some pre-planned 
conspiracy. Naturally, the students want to 
have the help of lamp or 'lantern*, but kerosene 
oil is not generally available in the market, 
the reason for which, of course, is also very 
fishy, though our "noble** Govemmoat has 
hoon s)tottliag full-throatodly to amke as 
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understand that all these measures are adopted 
in view of bettering the lot of the common 
people. 

However, while going through their studies 
in such a good atmosphere, the students con¬ 
ceive a coloured hope in their mind that they 
would come out of their hard educational life 
successfully and begin a prosperous life in the 
future. But what do they find in practice ? 
Most of the candidates fail in the examination 
and the limited few, who gain success, have no 
other alternative but to increase the number of 
unemployed every year and roam in the 
streets like beggars so as to enjoy their distin¬ 
guished ‘*cituenship’* of this “free and demo¬ 
cratic** land. 

The ill fate of the students is increasing day 
by day in accordance with the well-planned 
negligence and policy of the Government, as 
a consequence of which the younger genera¬ 
tion of the country is getting discouraged and 
demoralised. It is a great pity at the same 
time that this fact of demoralisation is accele¬ 
rated by the Government by allowing the 
cinema companies to produce the most nasty 
and dirty pictures which are not only bad but 
are fataly dangerous for any civilised nation. 
The students, who are helpless in the hands 
of the politicians and businessmen, fail victims 


to all these and get their careers totally 
ruined. 

It is high time for us to consider all these 
things and take necessary steps. The pale 
faces of the innocent students must panetrate 
our eyes and we must realise their sorrows 
before abusing them for their misdeeds. It 
would be disgraceful to all of us if we fail to 
save our future generation from such a lifeless 
life, and give ^hem a worthy existence of some 
significance. We must see that our students 
get proper educational facilitieil at the institu¬ 
tions ; we must see that the private candidates 
are equally treated and encouraged ; we must 
ensure that the medium of education cannot 
create any hindrance to the progress of 
students; we must claim that the morality of 
our students are encouraged by educational 
pictures and valuable books ; and above all, 
we must solemnly promise them to provide 
suitable jobs on completion of their academic 
career. But it is not sp easy to get rid of the 
present system adopted by our capitalistic 
Government. We shall have to struggle very 
hard, because what is most essential today is 
the overall change of our system of 
Administration and to lay the foundation of a 
new and prosperous system of education which 
would make our students really happy and 
progressive. 




FOR THE PEOPLE'S HEALTH AND LONGEVITY 

SYBILXA RADEVA 


With the termination of private medical 
practice in Bulgaria in October 1972, a new 
stage began for our socialist medicine. The 
entire medical administration concentrated on 
improving sectional health services for the 
population, whereby the way was paved for 
greater activity in the efforts to preserve the 
people’s health in their working and living 
environment. 

New norms came into force : upto 3,500 
tduUs to a therapeutic section, and upto 
i,200 children (upto the age of 15) to a 
pediatric one. 

The decision to reduce the size of sections, 
to align them with the new normative require- 
ments and to pay for all hours of night duty and 
day duiy and on holidays have resulted in an 
increase in the consultation and specialists* 
reception hours being made available for the 
public. 

Thus, between October 1, 1972 and Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1973, doctors’ hours in out-patient and 
polyclimcal work showed an increase of 39.14 
per cent over the preceding one-year period, 
and the number of patients examined rose by 
21.S per cent. 

The public have been given considerably 
wider access to various specialists. The recep¬ 
tion schedules of specialists and senior ward 
doctors now include hours for daily free 
consultation and reception, which enable 
patients to choose the best physicians and to 
consult them. 

To meet the new requirements of medical 
services, unified therapeutic and pediatric 
sections have been set up. This has brought 
medical aid closer to the population and 
eoafirmed the section doctor as the key figure 


in basic health services. Another novel orga¬ 
nizational form of improving out-patient and 
polyclinical aid consists in the formation of 
medical squads for service to the population. 
With a view to promoting and improving the 
preventive principle in medicine, sections for 
mass preventive check-ups have begun to 
operate. Their task is mainly the early 
diagnosis and speedy treatment of certain bi^lc 
diseases : cancer, diabetes, heart-disease, 
rheumatism, glaucoma, etc. 

Special care is taken to improve emergeney 
medical services as regards staff, material, 
technology, organisation and structure. Thb 
is achieved by pooling the efforts of emergeney 
and instant-care medical sijuads, employing 
more secondary school and university graduates 
medical staff, improving their training and 
efficiency, supplying more ambulance cars and 
equipping them with portable medical applia¬ 
nces. Within a single year the number of 
doctors working in that branch of the health 
services rose from 206 to 46t and medical 
check ups went up from 867,000 to 1,488,000. 

Specialized squads for cardiology, obstet* 
rics and gynaecology, reanimation, etc,, tuing 
specially equipped transportation, have bean 
set up at all emergency aid stations and wards. 

In all stomatology and dentistry polyclinics 
two shifts a day have been iat|oduced to cope ' 
vrith initial reception checks and emergeney 
cases. Stomatologists have been released 
from a series of duties not proper to them and 
nurses have been more fully involved in the 
treatment process. The network of stomato¬ 
logy and dentistry establishments has been 
supplied with high-speed and effective deatlsu* 
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•quipment. The introduction of paid duty 
hours during the night and on holidays and 
Sundays, and paid hours of patients’ choice 
eonsultation with top specialists has paved 
the way for speedy and highly competent 
treatment at the disposal of everyofie in need 
of it, As a result of the purposefully directed 
orgatizational measures, applied between 
October 1, 197^ and 1973, longer (by 31,42 
per cent) hours were put in by stomatologists, 
aad iriore (by 27.39 per cent) checks were 
made in dentists' consoltation rooms. Mobile 
squads of dentists f6r oii-thv»-spot treatment 
equipped with special dentr'd-surgery buses 
have been touring die cmjntrv, bringing stoma- 
tolueical aid c’o«er to the p''[>ul'.!.li(>n of remote 
places and sin d’er I 

For a fijvjre niiH rfTcefive use the 

' available dental me"haniea1 stalT and nieterial, 
dental laboratories all ovei the cnintry have 
been enlarge<l an-.l rntTued. ! b»s cent aiiz’,* 
tioH has pero.'I’tcd thx nf uc.'v 


methods and technologies in supplying theie 
laboratories, as well as in comprehensively and 

methodically directing them and exerting 
control over them, ' 

The Ministry of Public Health of the 

People’s Republic of Bulgaria pays special 
attention to relations between xloctors and 
patients. This year an Ethical Code for 
medical workers was worked out and put into 
force. District committees have been set up 
to supervise the moral, ethical and professional 
responsibility of medical workers in carrying 
out their duties. 

To improve doctor>patiqnt relations, the 
Ministry of Public Health expects every physi¬ 
cian to report annually to his section. Grati¬ 
tude expressed to the doctor for- his selfless 

« 

service nmnd the year or constructive friendly 
criticism will permit people to deal promptly 
with shortcomings and enable the sectional 
i.»bys<cia5j to tcel tha* he is a close and genuine 
I jauly doctor, l»y the people of his 





SRI SRI PRAKA5A : Some Reminiscenees 

P. RAJESWARA RAO 


After courting imprisonment during the 
Salt Satyagraha of 1930, I proceeded to the 
Banaras Hindu University to prosecute higher 
studies. It was then truly a national University 
attracting students from every ^art of the 
Country. .lu founder Vice-Chancellor Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya was like Kanva, 
Vasishta and Bharadwaja the great Kulapatis 
of antiquity. 

At that time G. Y. Ghintamani, a class* 
mate of my father was editing “The Leader” 
at Allahabad under whom Sri Prakasa was 
trained in Journalism. My interest in 
Mataphysics drew me nearer to his distingui¬ 
shed father Dr. Bhagawandas and 1 had the 
privilege of reviewing his monumental work on 
“The Essential Unity ol all Religions”. By a 
strange coincidence my essay on “Synthesis of 
all Religions” won Bhaga'van l^as Memorial 
Prize in 1962. 

Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta, Treasutei of the 
Congress for a long time founded Kashi 
VidyapUh in the wake of the National struggle 
where Sri Prakasa was a teacher. Earlier 
t ri Prakasa worked on the staff of the Central 
Hindu Collage founded by Dr.'Xnnie Besant. 
When it was amalgamated with the Hindu 
University he should have become a Professor 
as he was a Tripos in histosy from Cambridge, 
besides being a Barrister. But Principal 
P. Seshadri screened him on the gfbund that 
his English was not upto the mark. Yet he 
never nursed a grievance on this score as he 
himself told me of this fact adding that the 
Principal was perhaps right. 

Sri Prakasa told me that he imbibed from 
Besant punctuality and replying to all letters 
personally. His letters to' friends, whatever 


the subject be, were most refreshing, where 
biography and history converged to the most 
fascinating form of literature and were model 
of terseness, clarity and exactitude of state¬ 
ment. Plaving had the privilege of«correspond- 
iag with pioneers in every walk of life at home 
and abroad, I wish that all my correspondence 
were at such a high cultural level. 

Sensing my admiration for Ananda 
Goomaraswamy who put India on the Art 
Map of the world and to whom I dedicated 
my book on Indian Art he reminded me that 
Poomaraswamy’s mother and hrst wife were 
Europeoos and their love and appreciation 
were more intellectual than emotional. When 
I wrote to him about the treatment meted out 
to Prof. J. B. S. Haldane he was very sorry 
and added that Besant and her colleagues also 
suffered similarly, lie told me that even the 
Thco.sophical Society with N. Sriram at Adyar 
and his daughter Radha Burnier at Benaras 
bec|tne a fAtniiy concern. 

There were unfortunately serious differences 
between the faaiiiies of Bhagawan Das and 
Pandit Malaviya, When Sri Prakasa stood as 
a Gongrcjs Candidate to the Central Assembly 
in 1926 from Benaras—Gorakpur Rural seat, 
Malaviya got G. D. B>rla to oppose him which 
led to tiie defeat of Sri Prakasa. But history 
has the fatal knack of repeating itself. In 1934 
Pandit Malviya decided to contest from 
Jhansi-i-Allahabad rural constituency to the 
Central Assembly. But his name was not in 
the voters list. Then Sri Prakasa won the seat 
to the .chagrin of Pandit Malaviya. When 
ever there was tension or the proceedings were 
dull Sri Prakasa displayed his matchlesi 
humour and made the proceedings lively. 
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HU contacts with South Indians were inti¬ 
mate and enduiing. He revered C. 
Vijayaraghavachari of S<ilem, the grand old 
man. He knew S. Subrahmanya Iyer who 
renounced knighthood when Besant was inter¬ 
ned and sent the historic letter to President 
Wilson urging lelf-determinatian for India. 
He referred to G. P. Ramaswamy Iyer as a 
great and remarkable person. He respected 
the liberal stalwart M. Ratnachandra Rao. He 
was fond of ‘‘The Indian Review” and its 
Editor G. A. Natesan. He enjoyed the privi¬ 
lege of friendship with the Benagal Brothers, 
Sanjeevarao the educationist, Narasinga Rao 
the constitutional expert, Ramarao the civilian, 
and iStvarao the journalist. He was fascinated 
by the erudition of Alladi Krishnaswamy. He 
was amaaed by the versatile genius of Pattabhi 
Sita Remayya. He regarded Rajaji as the 
most clear headed and clear eyed public man 
on the political scene looking ahead with 
crystal clarity and anticipating coming events 
with an almost alarming accuracy. G. Kunhan 
R»j», scholar of great learning helped him to 

read Sanskrit Dramas. 

He told me that his ancestors were devo* 

teas of Vallabhacharya ond agreed with the 
dictum of' Rajendra Prasad that while the 
Ayatars like Rama Krishna and Buddha were 
from the North, great Acharyas like Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhwa and Nagarjuna were from 
the South. He opined that V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastry epitomised our culture at its best. He 
prophesied that a gubernatorial position 
would suit Gopala Reddy and reminded me 
that successive governors of Uttar Pradesh 
come from Andhra Pradesh since the dawn of 
freedom. B. Ramakrislina Rao and V. V. 
Giri. He nodded his head in affirmation 
when 1 added that even public opinion in 
U. P. was moulded by Andhra journaliati G. 
Y. Ghintamani, K. Rama Rao, K. Iswar Dutt 
and M. Gliatapati Rao. 

Though he was round about forty whan he 


lost his wife he did not remarry following lha 
advice of his father. Left to himself he might 
have married and been happy. He often 
regretted that he did not have family life and 
his children, the homely training. He lived a 
sad and almost |tragic private and domestic 
life under the cover of a happy and cheerful 
exterior. He often told me that he was high 
and dry and added with a twinkle that if one 
were to be happy he should have an English 

country house, a Japanese wife, a Ghinese 
cook and a French mistress. 

When India became free, he wanted to 
retire and take to writing. But Jawabarlal 
Nehru would not spare him. 1 saw them 
addressing each other as Jawabar and Prakaia 
and functioning as a lingle soul in two bodies 
in spite of their differences in upbringing, out 
look on life and of life. He was sent to 
Pakistan as our first High Gommissioner since 
he enjoyed the friendship of a number of 
Muslims wielding power there. He narrated 
to me how he once forestalled a violent mob 
that came to his residence consequent on the 
police action in Hyderabad following Jinnah*3 
death. He joined the mob and led it to the 
residence of the Prime Minister Liaquat Ali 
Khan demanding declaration of ^war against 
India. Then Liaquat Ali Khan who had to 
pacify the crowd complimented Sri Prakaia 
for tactfully tackling the crowd. 

Soon after he became the Governor 
of Assam he released the levolutionary 
Naga Woman Rani Gaidileu. During 
his tenure of office su the Minuter for Natural 
Resources and Scientific Research at the 
Centro he became intimate with my revered 
friend Swamy Jnanahanda^tbe noted nuclear 
scientist and enjoyed his interpretation of the 
latest scientific theories in teims of our pfajlo* 
sophy. In the. Cabinet he always stood by 
President Prasad and regretted that the Prime 
Minister relegated the President to the posi* 
tion of a non*entity. 
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Me became the Governor of MTadras in 
1932, when the Congress party failed to get a 
majoritv in the first General Elections under 
adult franchise. In his very first letter to me 
he sofight my cooperation and good-will. I 
was in a fix as my heart was with Andhra 
Kesari Prakasam—a titan of the n>tionaI 
struggle—who as the leader of the United 
Democratic Front comprising of all opposition 
parties commanding a majority and demanded 
the right to form the Ministry. But Rajaji 
after being nominated to the Upper House 
was prevailed upon to form the Ministry in the 
hope of gathering strength. At the request of 
my friend Khasa Subbarao—the Veteran 
Journalist who was then editing “Swatantra", 
1 wrote.a series of articles severely criticising 
the action of the Governor and the role of 
Rajaji. My articles naturally received wide 
publicity and Sri Prakasa felt hurt. 

I did not like our cordial relations to be 
interrupted by this unplesant episode. Before 
leaving for Madras in the summer of 1953 to 
deliver the “Eardly Norton Memorial Endow¬ 
ment Lecture” under the auspices of the 
Madras Bar Council, I wrote him a letter 
jieeking an interview. He replied from 
Mangalore in his own hand where he was on 
tour by return of post fixing the interview at 
Madras. In spite of the fact that the biggest 
attack avainst him came through the pen of 
one considred to be a good friend, he received 
me with great affection and we continued to 
bo very good friends till the end. 

When he came'to my home town of Eluru 
L did not seek an interview to avoid publicity 
to our friendship. But he specially sent for 
me and my children as he brought some 
presents. Though both of ui regretted the 
formation of Andhra State as a concession to 
the Tribal instinct it became inevitable. We 
eonetirred that only a itrong Ctotre could 
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successfully face fissiparous tendenciei and 
there should be four or five sonal states. 

Even after the separation of the Andhra 
State our contacts continued. Knowing that 
daring the second World War on account of 
my congress background I refused a lucrative 
assignment to assist Sir Desmond Youi^ 
(Former Editor of “The Pioneer”) Public 
Relations Officer with the Allied forces in the 
Middle - East kindly secured to me by my 
master Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha then a 
member of Publicity Advisory Committee to 
the Government of India. Sri Prakasa was 
anxious to secure a suitable job for me in free 
India. He often told me that we did not 
know revolutionary house keeping.* In this 
connection he referred to a conversation 
between Sampiirnananda and Sardar Patel. 
When Sampurnananda was keen about secur¬ 
ing a suitable assignment to a congressite, 
Sardar Patel flared up and shouted, ”Do you 
want me to appoint a carpenter as 
Collector ?” Sampurnananda retorted “Well 
it is better to have a carpenter sympathetic to 
Congress as Collector than a Civilian who 
broke our heads during the National Struggle.” 
Sardar cooled down, smiled and readily 
obliged. He deprecated Nehru's preference 
for persons with foreign qualifications to the 
exclusion of indigenous talent. 

Sri Prakasa tried his level best to induct 
me into the State Higher Judicial Service for 
which I was qualified. In spite of my telling 
him that the Congress regime here was bur* 
dened with the legacy of the Justice Party in 
the shape of anti*intellectualism with Brahmins 
as the target he went to the extent of canvass¬ 
ing my claims before successive Governors, 
Chief Ministers and tb: Chief Justice. When 
be found that his pleadings fell on deaf ear, he 
moved Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant the then 
Home Minister to secure for ms a judicial 
esiigWDCQt in Sudan, But successful nation*- 
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Imih is not particularly grateful to the pioneers 
and by the time my papers reached Delhi the 
vacancy was otherwise filled up. 

As Governor of Madras, he disliked to stay 
at Opty—the Queen of Hill stations—as he got 
ill whenever he went there. He distinguished 
the twin Mudaliar Brothers (Ramaswamy and 
Lakshraanaswamy) with one having moustache 
and the other none. Whenever he did not 
know the name of a Tamilian he simply called 
him Subrahmanyam as most of them bore that 
name. He enjoyed being described as a 
valuable and gregarious Governor. 

As the Governor of Bombay he confessed 
that he had not much to do except to function 
as a rubbir stamp and receiving and giving 
send off to incoming and out going V.I.P's. He 
regretted that Governors who were elderly 
and experienced were not utilised by their 
Ministries, though barring B. G. Roy of 
Bengal, Chief Ministers of other states were 
comparitively young. He used to visit M. R. 
Jayakar though the latter became deaf and 
conversation had to be carried on in writing. 
Wondering how Dharma Tcja the Shipping 
Magnate who was his guest at Bombay com* 
raanded the affection and esteem of Nehru to 
a degree |hitherto unknown, asked me whether 
Teja was a born aristocrat. I told him that 
he was a selfmade man of humble origin and 
his intellectual aristocracy could be traced to 
his Brahminical Origin which might have 
fascinated Nehru who confessed that memories 
of the generations old Brahmana in him came 
to the fore some times. M. N. Roy too made 
a similar confession referring to his attachment 
to Carranza—the Mexican President. 

In his fortnightly reports to the President 
he warned the Centre about the consequences 
emanating from the emergence of Shiv& Sena. 
He deplored the degradation of Shivaji the 
National hero to the level of a tribal Chief. 
He told me that the then Chief Minuter Y. B, 


Chavan was not only sympathetic towards the 
Siva Sena but also encouraged it to serve his 
purpose. During his visit to Ratnagiri he 
spotted' a grand daugther of the King of 
Burma in indigent circumstances, took up her 
cause \vith the Government of India and got 
the necessary •relief. He described Raj Bhavan 
as a guest house. -Once the Soviet President 
came with a party of forty. When R. R. 
Diwakar and Jayaram Das Daulat Ram former 
Governors were nominated to Rajya Sabha he 
told me that it was a wise step since Governors 
had no pension. 

C^n his retirement as the Governor of 
Maharastra in the summer of 1962 he could 
have become the Vice President of India if he 
wanted as there were some feelers. But he 
chose to retire to Debra Dun and take to 
writing. Then Home Minister Lai Bahadur 
Sastri and Education Minister Sri Mali per* 
suaded him to function as the Chairman of 
the standing committee on Moral and Religi* 
ous Instructions. Immediately he got me 
appointed as Officer on Special Duty to assist 
him in the work. Apprehending that I would 
hesitate to join duty at a very short notice he 
sent me a substantial amount to adjust things 
at home assuring me that I would be his guest 
commanding all the comforts and conveniences 
as a member of the house*hold, while drawing 
the salary for the benefit of my family. As the 
entire staff lived with him leaving the families 
at home he once humorously described the 
household as consisting of grass widowers 
presided over by a fullfledged widower. 
During our travels he looked after my com¬ 
forts including supply of coffee and Idli 
though all of them took tea and Chapatis. He 
was more than a mother to me. 

When. I asked him why he chose Dehra 
Dun in preference to his home town Varanasi, 
he replied that one went to Varanasi to die 
and as be wanted to live he chose Dehra Dun 
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for it! excellent clionate. He once fell ill. We 
called a doctor and purchased the medicine 
prescribed .by him. He refused to take it 
saying that a doctor \yas called and medicine 
purchased to enable the doctor and the drug¬ 
gist to live and he refused to consume it as he 
wanted to live. 

We were invited to a tea party at the 
O. N. G. G. Guest House boasted by 
Mr. Benedectov the then Russian Am>iassador. 
When Sri Prakasa introduceci a friend of his as 
the biggest capitalist of Dehra Dun the Russian 
envoy, was taken aback. I was in typical 
Indian dress. When Benedectov enquired 
about me, Sri Prakasa replied that I was his 
purohit and he had to follow me as Commu¬ 
nists followed Karl Marx. Not a day passed 
without his cutting some joke or other. 

He often sought my assistance in sorting 
out and arranging his personal papers. Once 
he threw away greetings and goodwishes from 
Lord Mountbatten and his charming wife 
Edwina. Then I protested with visible emo¬ 
tion that he was unfair to the great grand-son 
of queen Victoria whose prolific progeny pro¬ 
vided consorts to a number of crowned heads 
« 

in prewar Europe from Czarist Russia to 
Alfanso’s Spain. He retorted that Nehru’s 
friendship with them proved to be damaging 
to India and however permitted me to keep it 
as a curio for myself. 

He spoke to me freely and frankly on every 
subject. When 1 asked him whether Nehru 
was worried when Kriihna Mcnon was dropped 
in the wake of Chinese aggression, he 
smiled and replied that Nehru would never be 
worried till his future was threatened and 
cited the episode how separation of 
Maharashtra was conceded in spite pf initial 
opposition. Whenever he wrote an article he 
insisted on my dotting the I’s and crossing the 
'fs and invariably incorporated my suggestions. 
When he told me that Sardar Patel, Morarji 


Desai and Kamalapati Tripati were discredited 
by their sons, I asked him about his own sons. 
Heemiled and said that they were not shrewed 
and worldly Wise. He always prmsed, the 
integrity and non-communal attitude of Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai. When Lai Bahadur resigned 
under Ramaraj Plan he advised him to rejoin 
the Cabinet. He was not interested in 
Sarvodaya. He was friendly with Rsm Nath 
Goenka and joined Modi Industries as a 
Director after retirement. Hq had a soft 
corner for G. B. Gupta and, some induskrialiits 
of Kanpur. 

He doubted socialism and deplored aboli¬ 
tion of Zamindaris and had a soft corner for 
the middle class. He pooh poohed the claim 
of M. N. Roy that India was too small a 
country for both Gandhi and himself to. func¬ 
tion. He ceased to have interest in ArabittHo 
after he migrated to Pondicherry. He hailed 
the victories of J. B. Kriplani and Ram 
Manohar Lohia over Congress candidates as a 
triumph of democracy and wanted Nehru to 
step out and make room for fresh talent. He 
told me that at the instance of Nehru he got 
the horoscopes of Sanjeev and Rajeev cast by 
an Astrologer at Varanasi. During our 
morning walks beholding the great Himalayas 
he often grew eloquent and quoted copiously 
from Kalidasa’s Kumara Sambhava. After 
dinner he used to read portions from 
Mahabharata. 

He was against accepting titles and awards. 
However ’Padma Vibhuihana’ was thrust on 
him. He appreciated Hriday Nath ' Kunzru 
when he rejected ‘fiharata Ratna’. He opined 
that it would have been better if Uttar 
Pradesh were named as Aryavartha. Regard* 
ing the collaboration of Humayun Kabir with 
Mouiana Azad he remarked that Kabir did 
not know enough Urdu to understaci Axad' 
and Azad did not know enough Rnglish to 
make himself intelligible to Kabir. 
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We often clashed about our respective 
estimates regarding Dt. S. Radha Krishnan. 
He became silent when I reminded him that 
RadhakrJshnan bravely preached fsedition in 
the guise of academic sermons at various 
universities. 

He told me that at the instance of Nehru 
he transferred his shares in *The National 
Herald* to Indira Gandhi and often referred 
to her glamour for public life in preference to 
the home and the family. He bracketed 
Kashmiri Pandits with Bengalis and Tamiiians 
for their clanishness. When I hailed the 
emergence of Indira Gandhi as the sole 
leader he expressed his fear that concentration 
of unrestricted and irresponsible power in any 
one hand was dangerous for the person con¬ 
cerned and for the country. 

^ When he expressed fear that Hindu culture 
and religion would disappear in the next 100 
or 150 years, 1 consoled him that our heritage 
would continue till eternity on account of its 
antiquity and enduring vitality. When he 
apprehended that linguism would balkanise 
India, I assured him that even in the absence 
•f body politic the body historic and the body 
cultural would continue. 

He agreed with me that English had no 


future in India. He found fault with Mahatma 
Gandhi for backing Nehru to the exclusion of 
more faithful followers. He deplored that 
Nehru antaganised all the friends and follow¬ 
ers of Gandhi. He called Hindi speaking 
people criminals and they did not know any 
other language and ntpect all to learn Hindi* 

He opined that Hindi like Sanskrit would be 
preserved in the south. 

He always treated me as his equal. 1 felt 
honoured when he desired me to attest his 
will in 1963 at Oehra Dun. In his last letter 
to me dated 1 U4*71 he deplored that values 
were replaced by prices and one was respected 
not for what he was but for what he had. He 
often complained that mast of his friends were 
dead and life lost its meaning to him. 

In his will he expressed a desire to die in 
bed and wanted to donate bis eyes to Eye 
Bank and rest of the body to a Medical 
College. He did not want any Shraddha but 
provided payment to the family priest. He 
did not want any memorial. He belonged to 
a generation that practically disappeared. 

I am inclined to epitomise my feelings iv 
the words of Bhavabhuthi that such days are 
gone. His passing away created a void which 

cannot be filled up. Will there be another 
like him t 


GOVERNANCE BY ORDINANCE 

N. S. OEHLOT 


Tht eonatitutional propriety of raising 
exeUe duties on petrol and kerosene and other 
commodities by the President of India through 
an ordinance making power under Article 123 
of the Constitution has been vehemently 
criticized by both the Houses of Parliament. 
The issue was raised by prominent leaders of 
the opposition parties in the last session of 
Parliament. Interestingly, the speaker, 
Mr. G. S. Dhillon strongly dtsaproved of the 
practice of the Government issuing ordinances 
when the Parliament’s session was to begin 
within a period of ten days. It is to be 
remembered that the same ruling was also 
raised by Mr. Dhillon in 1971, when the Govt, 
issued 14 ordinances at a time when the session 
of Parliament was to meet within the next four 
days. 

The crucial issue to be examined here is : 
whether the Government is justified in issuing 
the ordinances at its discretion ? Or, at what 
time and when these should be promulgated 
in our political set>up ? 

Article 123 of the Constitution provides ; 
“If at any time, except when both houses of 
Parliament are in session, the President is 
satisfied that circumstances exist which render 
it necessary for him to take immediate action, 
he may promulgate such ordinances as the 
circumstances appear to him to require." 
This is the executive power of the President 
equivalent to the power of passing a law at 
any time except when both the houses of 
Parliament are in session. Yes, Parliament 
must be deemed to be in ie*sion till it is prd* 
'rogued pr dissolved. This was decided in 
the case of Narayaswami V/S Inspector of 
PoUee la 1948 (F. L. J. 43 (48j F. B). The 


expression In words ‘not fn session* simp’y ind^ 
cates that the Parliament should nut be Us 
session when an ordinance Is promulgated by 
the President. Tt hardly matters if an ordinance 
is applied or enforced from a date when the 
Parliament was in session. 

But, if the ordinance is promulgated before 
the order of prorogation of either homes li 
made or notified, it will be nu<l and'void 
under the Constitutional law, for beth the 
houses are in session and the Gonstitutional 
machinery for passing the laws is working and 
so, there is no justification behind it. But 
this is not the ease when one of the houses Is 
prorogued as no law can be passed merely by 
one house. It was the . only reason that the 
framers of the Constitution vested this powM* 
in the President of India. However, one 
should not think the President’s power of 
issuing an ordinance is supreme. It is a kind 

of subordinate legislative power. The final 
say vests with the Parliament. 

Further, the President is competent to iiiue 

an ordianee with regard a Bill which has been 
passed by one Houjc and it is pending the 
consideration of another House and meaa- 
wbile Paillament has been prorogued or 

dissolved. And the President deems it urgent 
for administrative needs. 

As regards the discretion of the President 
in issuing an ordinance, it is a subjective 
matter which is not justiciable in any court of 
law. In the case' of Lakhi Naraio Das V/S 
Province of Bihar (At I. R. 1950, F. G. 59, 61) 
it was decided that the couru have no autho¬ 
rity to examine the satisfaction of the Preiidemt 
in promulgating an ordinance. However, 
The Patna High Court in 1951 ia dealing with 
the cate of Ratan Roy V/S State of Bihar held 
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that the exprestion 'sathfied' must be meant 
‘reasonably s'Mi.-ficd’. In other words, the 
Pre&idfni canunt issue an ordinance arbitrarily 
when cirruoislances do not exist which require 
immediate acdon and secondly, there is no 
need of an ordinance. He, while taking 
advantage of an emergeny on account of 
fl *od, cannot frame an ordinance that all 
‘blue eyed babies should be strangled at birth.‘ 
Tnis bold decision was delivered by 

Mr. Justice Serjoo Prashad of the Patna High 
Gjurr. 

The vital issue again arises whether the 
President should act on the advice of his 
Ministry while issuing an ordinance ? K. 
Subba Rao, the former G. J. of India, held 
in August 1969 that the President is not bound 
to accept the advice of the Ministry in this 
respect. He should apply his own discretion. 
The view of K. Suoba Rao does not seem to 
be satisfactory because the Goustitution docs 
not mention that he should apply his discre¬ 
tion and secondly, since we have adopted the 
parliamentary system for our governance, the 
Ministry is accountable to Parliament for its 
deeds, and not to the President of India. 

It is still not clear whether the President 
can issue an ordinance for making an amend¬ 
ment in our Constitution ? As a matter of 
fact, since the Constitution came into elTect, 
no such attempt has been made by the 
Government at the Centre. Proviso (I) of 
123 further prohibits the President to do so, 
for this can be done only by the Parliament 
and with the consent of the State Legislatures 
of not le»s than one-half of the states of the 
union. 

Further, ihe ticklish issue is: can the 
President issue an ordinance on money 
matters ? In fact, this power has been very 

frequently exercised by the President.For 

ins.a.ice, ordinances to atnend Income Tax 
Atfi, 19 0, Bitting Tax in Bengal in 1952 and 
PiilfricDs Tax for Gangasagcr Mela in 1954. 


In 1971, New Delhi issued about 14 ordinances 
in the three weeks in order to cope with the 
Bangla Desh crisis while the winter session of 
Parliament was to begin very shortly. The 
Governor of Panjab prorogued the House in 
1968 and then issued an ordinance. However, 
this practice cannot be said to be a favourable 
step for strenKthening the roots of our political 
system. Undoubtedly, the executive branch 
is the sole body of the Government for raising 
and spending money ; but without the express 
approval of the legislative branch, the execu¬ 
tive should not go forward in matters of public 
finance, for the power of the purse belongs to 
Parliament alone. Moreover, the exercise of 
this power may create a political deadlock in 
the country. For imtance, if the Government 
raises and spends the money for economic 
purposes by an ordinance-making power and 
the Parliament iu its meeting thereafter 
disapproves of such an action of the President, 
what will then be the result ? One may say 
that the Government will tender its retigna- 
tion, but can the Parliament demand the 
refund of the taxes or revenues raised or 
recall the money spent through an ordinance ? 
Moreover, if the Parliament approves of an 
ordinance it may have to face a situation of 
economic confrontration. 

In this context, the President is not em¬ 
powered to pats a Budget through an 
ordinance-making power. At the itate level 
this tort of a situation cropped up in Orissa in 
1961 when the coalition Government headed 
by Dr. H. K. Mehtab resigned without passing 
the Budget, the State Governor after consult¬ 
ing the chief Secretary of the State pa^ed the 
Budget by an ordinance. But this error was 
set right later on when the then Prime Minister 
wrote to the Governor that his action of 
passing the Budget was not legal and proper. 
Even the late Union Law Minister, 
Mr. Govinda Menon in 1969 held about the 
Punjab crisis that the Governor himself cauld 
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not pats the Budget by an ordinance. In fact, 
a practice ihould be established that no 
Government will pass a budget through an 
ordinance. Otherwise ours would be an 
'Ordinance Raj* where Parliament and free 
discussion therein would be a big hoax. 

It is perhaps needless to state that the 
framers of the Constitution were not ignorant 
about the misuse of this power. Its misuse 
was frankly noted by our national leaders in 
1937 when the British Governors used this 
power against the will of popular Ministries. 
Even C. Rajagopalachari justified his action 
when he became the Chief Minister of Madras 
saying he was "making good use of a bad 
evil”. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, while speaking 
on the section of Government of India Act, 
1935, dealing with the ordinance making 
power, opined that the possibility of its misuse 
could not be ruled out in our polity. However, 
he assured the C. A, that ordinances would be 
issued only if the administratio’i was suddenly 
and immediately confronted with an unfore* 
seen or unforeseeable situation ^unamenable to 
the exercise of ths laws and when there was 
least time and possibility to summon the 
Parliament as quickly as required to cope with 
the exigent situation. In this context, he 
justified the imertion of Article 123 of the 
Constitution. But the action of the ruling 
Government does not appear to be proper 
in imposing fresh taxes in order to push up 
the prices of products, especially petrol, 
because the session of parliament was shortly 


to begin just after the next ten davs. Examples 
are available when the executive* issu'd 
ordinances to avert or override the judicial 

verdicts when they did not like them. 

Undoubtedly, the ordinance making rower 

is the most extra*ordinary power of the Indian 
President. There is no democratic country in 
the world where the elected head of the state 
has acquired such a great power, although 
the British king assumed this power under 
'Emergency Powers Act, 1920, hut he was 
hedged by many limitation and the courts of 
the land had a right to adjudicate on the 
validity of those regulations. But it is said 
that Article 123 is silent abuut. the existence of 
conditions and purposes for which the ordi¬ 
nance is to be issued. There is no such a body 
as will examine the justification for issuing 
an ordinance and checkmate i^s misuse. 

The Report of the Parliamentary 

Committee which submitted its report to the 
Government of U. P. in July 1972, pointed 
out, that most of the ordinances have been 
issued by the Governments for “administrative 
* conveniences’* rather than in emergent circum¬ 
stances. Tnis is a bad convention for our 
healthy democracy. Constitutional propriety 
demands that the Ministry should enforce 
Article 123 only as a last resort, when it finds 
no alternatives to meet an extraordinary 
situation and, when the immediate meeting or 
session of the Parliament can not possibly 
meet the situation. By evolving such a 
practice, our rulers c»n generate the true 
spirit and Intention of our constitution makers. 


DISSENTERS IN SOVIET LITERATURE 

K. R. RAMACHANDRAN NAIR 


The expulsion of Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
by the Soviet authorities in last January once 
again touched off the perennial coutrovtjrsy 
about the freedom of the writer in the Soviet 
Union. Solzhenitsyn was deprived of his 
citizenship by a decree of the Supreme Soviet 
and was exiled for “systematically performing 
aations that arc incompatible with being a 
citizen of the U.S.S.R.” It was the climax of 
an agonising literary career of confrontation 
with the authorities. lie had begun it all 
with the publication of his first novel ‘One 
Day in the L'fe of Ivan Denisovich’ with the 
blessing of Nikita Khrushchev himself during 
the period of destalinisation. However, his 
bitter exposure of the system of Soviet concen¬ 
tration camps and the devastating documented 
aarount of the reign of terror established by 
Lenin and Stalin in his latest novel ‘The Gulag 
Archipelago’ forced the Soviet authorities to 
declare him a non grata person. Solzhenitsyn 
is the last of the literary giants in the great 
tradition of dissidence in Soviet literature. 

In the heat of international controversy 
about writer’s freedom in the Soviet Union, 
it is often forgotten that the note of protest 
in Soviet 'literature began with the great 
October Revolution itself. Immediately after 
the assumption of power by Lenin writers like 
Ivan Bunin, Leonid Andreyev, Koprin, and 
Boris Zaitsev left the Soviet Union as they 
could not reconcile themselves Tyith the new 
rrgime. Others like Ilya Ehrenburg, Alexei 
Tolstoy and Maxim Gorky had rather an 
ambivalent attitudt to the revolution. Though 


Gorky denounced Lenin for his arrogance, he 
later became Stalin’s chief adviser on literary 
matters responsible for the formulation of the 
doctrine of socialist realism. 

The earliest of the dissenters was the poet 
Sergei Esenin who called himself a'rowdy 
Russian poet’. He had earlier welcomed the 
revolution as a revolution of the spirit. His 
poetry expresses the tragic alienation of the 
Russian intelligentia in the twenties. In his 
poem 'Soviet Russia’ he wrote :— 

‘My fellows’ idiom sounds so alien 
'And I feel a foreigner in my land* 

Mayakovsky, a hypersensitive poetic soul 
greatly admired even by Stalin, suffered inner 
agony due to his involvement in the chaos of 
Revolution and he committed suicide. Boris 
Pasternak, who at first hailed the Revolution 
as a 'splendid'surgery’ joon was disiIIu«iooed 
and wrote about the suppression of human 
values in the name of the Revolution in his 
prose fragment ‘Without Love* (1918). This 
contains the embryo of Doctor Zhivago which 
he was to write forty years later resulting in 
his disenchantment with the Soviet authori¬ 
ties. Isaac Babel, Leonid Leonov and even 
Sholokhov criticised the evils of the Revolution 
and depicted the c mplicated clash of loyalties 
which the revolution produced among simple 
country people. 

The expression of dissidence was posiibla 
in the early decade of the Revolution because 
the censorship known as ‘OlavUt* was only 
concerned with open oounterrtvolutionary 
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work. The man in charge of cultural matters 
Anatole Lunacharsky was a cultured man of 
great tact who permitted various flowers to 
bloom. It was only after Lunacharsky left 
the department of culture in 1929 that literary 
freedom in the Soviet Union suffered. The 
bolshevisation of literature began under Stalin. 
The union of the proletswian writers known as 
'Association of proletarian writers' under the 
control of the fanatical Leopold Averbakh was 
encouraged. Whoever hesitated to identify 
himself body and soul with the cause of the 
working class (as laid down by the party) was 
declared a traitor and persecuted. 

Under the tough line adopted, two writers 
Boris Pilnyak and Evgeni Zamyatin were 
persecuted for their attempts to publish with¬ 
out clearance from the Censor. Gorky pro¬ 
tested against this publicly—perhaps the last 
protest against a lit^ry frame up.during the 
Stalin era. Afterwards Gorky himself confor¬ 
med to the new line and became Stalin's chief 
literary adviser. The theoretical paraphernalia 
of socialist realism, the officially approved 
genre of literary work, gradually evolved from 
the inspiration given by Zhdanov, the man in 
charge of cultural affairs and Gorky. All 
modern forms of literary expressions like 
symbolism, naturalism and even realism were 
looked down upon as aberrations of bourgeois 
intellectualism. Stalin held that literature in 
Russia should fulfil its historic role of com¬ 
pleting the socialist transformation of society 
and the writers were to be *engineers of the 
human soul’ inspired by this mission. 


Id 

So writers had either to become collabora¬ 
tors or cease to write. Pasternak and Babel 
virtually ceased to write. Among the accom¬ 
plished writers of the thirties only Leonid 
Leonov continued to write without a drastic 
loss of artistic integrity. His novel 'Russian 
Forest’ shows through some devious symbolism 
how human values suffer in Stalin’s Russia. 
Ilya Ehrenburg in spite of his international 
outlook adapted himself to the new literary 
milieu. Others like Fedeyev (who committed 
suicid* in 1955) Sukov, Sholokhov and 
Mayakovsky also tried to adapt themselves 
to the exigencies of socialist realism though 
their literary genius was struggling for other 
more genuine forms of expression. 

The outbreak of war eased the rigid air of 
regimentation in letters to a certain extent. 
Some genuine woiks of literature like 
Simonov’s 'Days and Nights’, Fedeyev’s 
‘Young Guard’, Vershigora’s ‘Man with a 
clear Conscience’, and Zoshchenko’s ‘Before 
Sunrise’ were produced during the war years. 
Poets like Pasternak and Anna Akhmatova 
began to write again. However, the end of 
the war in 1945 began another era of repre- 
isson in Soviet literature. Writers like 
Pilnyak, Zamayatin, Anna Akhmatova and 
Pasternak were condemned as formalists 
undermining socialist, realism. However Lev 
Kassil’s allegory ‘The Tale of Three Master 
Craftsmen' satirising Stalin got printed in 
spite of the censor—the only satire on Stalin 
published in his li'etime in the Soviet Union, 

' With the death of Stalin in 1953 the great 
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thaw began. The censor appeared to be more 
relaxed. Early in 1934 a crop of stories and 
plays dealing with certain ugly phenomena of 
Soviet life appeared. Outstanding among the 
literary productions of this era are Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s ‘ Thaw', Leonid Zorin’s ‘The 
Guests* and Korneichunk’s ‘Wings’ which 
contains the earliest references to concentra¬ 
tion camps in the Soviet Union. However 
the thaw was not allowed to take a deeper 
course. There was no interference by the 
party though there were stray atticks on 
Ehrenburg and Zorin from the diehards in 
the party hierarchy. After Khrushchev’s 
famous speech at the twentieth party congress 
there was a renewal and revival of liberalism. 
Bold criticisms of Russian bureaucracy and 
Soviet culture began to appear. Dudintsev’s 
'Not by Bread Alone* marks the culmination 
of the freedom Soviet writers were allowed to 
enjoy during the decade. The air of literary 
liberty began to blow so freely that Khrushchev 


felt it necessary to collect the writers together 
and admonish them against the pitfalls of 

revisionism and counterrevolutionary 
propaganda. 

What is striking about recent Soviet writing 
is its unorthodoxy by the traditional standard 
of rea'ism. Evtushenko's poems like 'Babi 
Yar’ is an example of how Soviet writers may 
now express their commitment to radical 
changes and progressive urges. The revolt 
against sexual prudery is expressed in the 
writings of Abram Tertz and Nicholai Arzak. 
Theie new changes in the last decade were an 
indication of the regime’s desire to {^resent a 
liberal image to the outside world. A discor> 
dant note in the liberal atmosphere of post* 
Stalin era of Soviet literature has been the ca«e 
of Alexander Solzhenitsyn. Is it a going back 
to the rigidity of the Stalin era ? The recent 

publication of a two vo*ume novel entitled 
‘War* by Ivan Stadnyak eulogising StaKn for 

his role in the second woiid war confirms our 
worst fears. 
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Current Affairs 


la Ithiopia and Yogoilavia 

The Ethiopian military groups which had 
been against the government of the country 
as carried on under the direction of the 
emperor had been trying their best to win 
over all supporters of the royal family and to 
lower the prestige and power of the old 
emperor progressively. They have at last 
succeeded in achieving their objective and 
have deposed the emperor in the second week 
of Septemoer 1974. Lt. General Amon Adon 
was made the chairman of the provisional 
military government. The deposed emperor’s 
ton Prince Merid Azmatch Asfa Wossen who 
is in Swizerland recovering from a paralytic 
attack, has been offered the crown by the 
military government j but it is not likely that 
he would accept this offer. • Haile Selassie, the 
emperor is 82 years old now and has been the 
ruler of Ethiopia since 1929, leaving out the 
period during which the country was in the 
occupation of the Italians. The Italian 
occupied territory of Eritrea was handed over 
to Ethiopia in 1'’52. There is a separatist 
movement in Eritrea which is gaining in 
strength. 

Everything is not peaceful and quiet in 
Yugoslavia now, since about forty persons 
have been taken into custody for conspiring 
to overthrow the government under inspira¬ 
tion of a parent body functioning from a 
nighhouring state. The arrested persons will 
have to face a trial for having formed a 
separate communist party which has connec¬ 
tion with anti tito elements in and outside 
Yugoslavia. How far this group has spread 
''Uliin the country is not clearly known. 

Nsed of Antrlcan Ecoaomic Leoderriilp 


The Guardian weekly explains how without 
American leadership the economy of the 
Western European world was not likely to 
tccoucT. We arc told :— 

.”Thc aftermath of the First World War 
was economic chaos and international slump. 
The aftermath of the Second was an astonish^ 
ingly rapid recovery throughout the industrial 
world—thanks largely to the prompt and 
generous aid and leadership of the United 
States. We arc now lor a third time this 
century dependent on the economic policy 
and international leadership of America, if 
chaos and slump are to be avoided. 

“ Two changes of direction in US policy 
are now'urgent. One is for the United States 
to recognise the need to run a balance of 
payments deficit at least as large as the extra 
cost of its oil imports, and to pursue domestic 
policies sufficiently expansionary to achieve 
this. The other is for the United States to 
take the lead in devising international 
machinery for recycling the unspendable 
surpluses of the oil producers to cover the 
debts of the oil importing countries. 

"Only if the United States is prepared to 
run a larger deficit than it has done so far this 
year is there much hope for countries like 
Britain, Italy and France of reducing their 
enormous deficits. Only if these countries 
can be sure of reducing their deficits can they 
afford to take steps to avoid the rise in un« 
employment and rush of company bankrupt¬ 
cies which are otherwise inevitable from now 
on. And only if the United Statec reflates— 
and quickly—is there any serious hope of 
ai^oiding slump next year. 

"Germany the other m%}or iadustrial 
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country with an uncomfortably strong balauce 
of payments, already has plana in the pipeline 
for a substantial reflation after the antumn 

wage round.But the United States shows 

only the faintest signs of changing its economic 
policy.It may be that the rise in un¬ 

employment will eventually pmh the US into 
reflation. By then, for the rest of the world, 
it will be too late 

"No less urgent than damestic reflation is 
American lesd*‘rship in the setting 6'p of 
machinery to reiend the surplus oil money to 
countries with huge deficits. The surplus this 
year may well reach $80000 millions. So far 
the job of recycling has been undertaken 
almost entirely by the commercial banks. But 

they htove bceomc increasingly unhappy. 

These banks find that their main customers 
for loans are the least creditworthy. It is not 
Germany or Holland which wants to borrow 
huge sums abroad but Italy, hrance, Britain 
and the Third World. 

"Finance Ministers in Europe are anxious 
to see this relcnding hand>cd by an inter¬ 
national agency—probably the International 
Monetary Fund". The United States bclicvcs- 
th«t high oil prices will not last and when 
normal conditions return everything will be all 
right. The US is therefore not providing the 
leadership that the nations require. There 
arc however hopes that progressing unemploy¬ 
ment would force the US to change its policy. 
British Elections 

The British elections are stimulating 
political thought in divers ways. Supporters 
of particular parties are mixing criticism with 
approval quite often and the strength of the 
criticism at times is becoming more than what 
can be normally expected from supporters. 
The New Statesman is unmistakably a supporter 
of the Labour party and desires its return to 
power. But in its 6th September 1974 
number the New Statesman discuues the elec¬ 
tions in the foilowin| tnanocr ; 


^‘Looking back on the record of the 
present Government, it is hard to find much 
stirring achievement te inspire even its most 
faithful supporters—let alone the millions of 
people who are undoubtedly bored stiff with 
the prospect of another election. The British 
electorate as a whole votes for politicians who 
will get on with the job. so that the rest of the 
country can get on with their lives; it dis¬ 
likes indecision and that, above all, is a sin 
most likely to be laid at Labour’s feet. 

"There has been one act which can be 
whole heartedly welcomed—it was indeed, 
essential—and that is the repeal of the indus¬ 
trial relations legiilation. Otherwise it has 
been a blank, not to say bleak, six months ; “ 
an ambience of struggle in which inflation has 
been the bogey, and every error or failure 
blamed on the unfortunate fact of its minority 
position. 

"But what has been particularly notable— 
especially in the last few weeks—-has been the 
appalling incompetence of the Government’s 
publicity machine. One factor, for instance, 
which may weigh heavily against Labour when 
it comes to an election, is the handling of the 
Court Line collapse. Because of the way its 
failure was presented—>with that World War 
II cheeriness smelling faintly of panic—many 
thousands of people now feel that the loss of 
their holiday is in some way the Government's 
fault. Which it is not. The case of sugar is 
similar. The failure of \crop8, the rise in 
commodity prices, and the! iniquity of inter¬ 
national cartels are not Labour’s responsibility, 
and there is nothing the Government could 
have done about them. But, again, the 
politicians failed to explain what was happen¬ 
ing and will quite possibly get the blame. 

ft 

"The chances of a Labour victory, are not 
increased either by such fundamentalist antics 
as those of the Scottish Labour Party’i 
exeeutive, when in June they passed tb«kr 
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retolutton agatiut any devolution of power to 
Scotland. It is now fortunately rescinded, 
but will retnain a gift to the Scot Nats in their 
campaign. And although most people in the 
country believe—or at least hope—that the 
oil round our coast line will eventually save 
us from ruin, even the plans to ‘nationalise* 
that have managed to get a bad press.*' 

So that, according to this important weekly 
the Labour Party’s achiev<>ments in handling 
the work of Government have not been 
spectacularly impressive. Yet, in the opinion 
of this journal the Brithh people “need a 
Labour government with a workable majority 
not only because they alone are likely to get 
us cut of the economic mess we are in, but 
because they alone will preserve .personal 
freedoms, and replace the worms under the 
stones from which they are crawling out. And, 
even without an overall majority, we need a 
Labour government with the courage of its 
coo/Actions—and of ours.” 

More on British Elections 

The Guardian Weekly of September 2l, 
1974 wrote : 

“ The forthcoming election will be tough 
for all the party leaders and its aftermath 
tougher still. Whoever comes on top whether 
with majority or minority support, has to 
form a Government capable of taking the 

country through a crisis which is now unavoi¬ 
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dable. And the loser, as betw en Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Heath, wilt be in bad trouble with' 
his own par y. For the voters, however, what 
matters is leadership in the post election crisis, 
whose outline they can see only faintly. 
Inflation at above 20 per cent, and piicea 
every week climbing higher in the shops ? A 
million or more unemployed next year ? 
Bankruptcies, including some b’g companies ? 
Pension funds in trouble ? Farmers forced 
out of business in spite of food shortages ? 
Still no settlement on the oil deficiut, and 
another international payments breakdown ? 
laiports restricted by more countries, and a 
down turn in' world trade ? These are all 
possible or probable. 

“Mr. Heath is on the mark in suggesting 
that people do not understand the nature and 
scale of the crisis. It differs from anything 
that anyone here has previou«ily experienced.... 

“Mr. Wi'son and his Cabinet are putting 
on a confident front. Mr. Wilson perhaps 
truly believes that he is better equipped than 
anyone else to handle whatever may come. 
He admits-that British dying standards may 
have to decline—though he prefers as at the 
TUG, to say only that it may be hard to 
maintain our standards in the next year or 
two—and he still hopes for an export*lcd 
boom”. 

It rerms that the Gurdlan is not optimistit 
about the abilities of any political party. 
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JAI DEVA : THE KAVI SAMRAt OF BENGAL 

R. PADMANABHAN 


From Himachal Pradesh to Kanya Kumari 
there's hardly any person who has not heard of 
or listened to the soul stirring and impassioned 
songs of Sri Jai Deva, the author of Gita 
Govinda (the song of Govinda) the gospel of 
the Vaishnava Community all over India. 
Although he was born in the 12th century 
A. D, during the troubled days of the Muslim 
invasion of India, he has remained to this very 
day, the KA.I SAMRAT, the MASFER 
COMPOSER, and has, to say the least, 
influenced many poet’s of India, among whom 
may be counted such illustrious names as 
VIDYAPATI and CHANDI DAS in olden 
days and Rabindranath Tagore of our own 
century. Such was the angelic influence of 
Kavi Jai Deva on Sri Vidyapa'i, that the 
latter, in all fairness, was given the title of 
ABHINAVA JAI DEVA by his benign patron 
for the former's influence. It was impossible 
that Jay Deva should be othcrwite ; the best 
of his compositions is a mighty power, a flame 
of human life, and to tire of him would be to 
ti'e of life itself and life's potentialities. 

Early Life of Jai Deva : 

JAI DEVA, the celebrated author of Gita 
Givinda, a un que creation in Sanskrit 
li'crature, was born in a small village in the 
district O' Birbhum m W. Bengal. His father 
w ss Bh ij Oev and mother Ram Devi. As 
misfortune would have ' it, both the parents 
passed away even as Jai Deva was quite 
young. 

Marriage: 

As he grew up to be a fine young man he 
was ma-ried to a pious and God fearing girl 
ni ned Padmavathi. The story even to this 
day an' W. Bengal goes that the girl's father, 


the serious and anxious parent that he w», 
often dreamt of his dear daughter b'ling 
wedded to the great scholar of Samkrit. It 
may be rightly supposed that Jai Deva had 
already become a famous person in Bengal for 
his knowledge of Sanskrit. No wonder the 
girl’s father eagerly wished that bis daughter 
should become the wife of such a famous 
person. As wished fer, the scholar and poet 
in Jai Deva didn't fail to discern the charming 
qualities of Padmavathi, and already the two 
had become kindred spirits, even as Shelley 
and his second wife, Mary Shelley were. In 
consequence Jai Deva married Padmavathi 
and the two were so passionately attached and 
devoted to each other that neither of them 
could ever bear to be separated from each 
other. To say the least, they were ideal life 
partners such as no man can ever find any 
parallel of any where. The poet and his wife 
loved each other so passionately and dearly 
that very often their friends and relations 
taunted them by sharp remarks as some people 
are wont to do. 


The Fatal Joke: 

It so happened that one of the cuTtlng 
remarks (jokes !) proved fatal. KAVI JAI 
DEVA had already been installed as the 
ASTHANA KAVI (court poet) by the ruler, 
Laxmana Sena of Bengal and he was at the 
heyday of his fame and popularity* The 
queen unfortunately in a light mood said to 
Srimaihi Padmavathi, when the poet was 
away from the capital, the Court Poet is 
dead. 

That was all ; it acted as a boot from the 
blue. In short, Padmavathi fell down senseless 
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the moment she beard the words from the 
queen’s OM|:n lips and never again arose. When 
news was sent to the poet, he returned to the 
capital, >a forlorn and broken hearted man. 
So great was the ciTect on the poet, that he 
passed the rest of his life in a state of desola> 
tion and utter sorrow. 

The Writ'ng of Gita Govinda 

In order to write h^s ^Magnum Opus, the 
Gita Govfnda, the Kavi Samrat chose Puri, a 
famous Vaishnsva centre on the seacoast of 
Orissa. He comp>osed his Ashtapathis during 
bis stay at Purii the book Gita Govinda 
celebrates the lives of Rsdha and Krishna, 
and this is essentially mystic as it may seem. 
In addition to these two characters, there's 
also the character of a friend of Radba's whose 
role is to reconcile the two lovers often. 

It is quite essential to realile that Gita 
Govinda of Jd Deva is entirely different from 
Shaokaracharya's Bhaja Govinda. Of course 
both are philosophical in aim but Jai Deva's 
book is a masterly lyrical work bated on the 
Vaishnava theme—the love of Radha and 
Krishna. So Jai Deva remains today the 
apostle of Krishna Bhakti even as Chaitanya 


Mahaprabhu was the great leader ef the 
Krishna Bhakti movement. 

Estimate: 

The poetry of Gita Govinda is as enchanting 
as it can be ; of course there are many 
portions of seriousness and deep philosophical 
under eurrenis of thought. It was the power 
of divine love, and the work was the means to 
the mobilization of that great power. As 
already stated, Jai Deva'i composition is a 
force, a great live stiearn of creative hie and 
it is impossible to be tired of its charm and 
appeal. 

It is a pity that we do not have very many 
details of the great poet's life. W e don't 
know what other poems he composed at the 
instance of bis patron. But there is little 
dubt that his influence is as great as any 
poet's because every Hindu home in this 
country is humming the* Ashtapathis, relayed 
from the Radio stations and musical concerts 
all over the country. 

Jai Deva made himself so dear to the 
people all around him at Puri that after his 
death, a grand festival came to be celebrated 
in his memory during which his famous songs 
were sung and learnt by heart, 






Indfan and Foreign Periodicals 


The Korean Constitution 


Kim Ki'Bom who is a professor of law In 
Yonsri Umver^ify, Seoul, is writinjr on Revi¬ 
sions of the Korean Constitution in Korea 
Journal and we arc quntine some portions of 
his first article here coverine the period 1948- 
60' that is until President Dr, Syngman Rhee 
gave up his Presidentship and left the 
country :— 

The constitution of the Republic of Korea 
was approved by the Constituent Assembly 
which was formed through ,the general elec¬ 
tions held under U. N. supervision on May 10, 
19'8, and promulgated by Speaker Syngman 
Rhee of this assembly on July 17, 1948. 
Under the constitution, Svngman Rhee was 
elected first president cf the country and Yi 
Sivong vice president on July 20. Piesident 
Rhee immediately formed a cabinet ard other 
constitional agencies of the eovernmert to 
permit declaration of the establishment of the 
Rrpub’ic O' Koiea Goverment on Aupust 15, 
194S ju*t three years af er the country was 
libc'a’cd from Japanese rule. 

1 here was a dcba‘e in the constitution 
draft committee of the Constituent Assembly 
over what tvpc of government the constitution 
should provide for—the American-«iyle preii- 
dential system or the Anglo Franco-<tyle 
pariian<entary system. The presidential system, 
With the president's four>year term, has the 


merit of a staLle administration, but in a 
country lacking the techniques of political 
comnromise it is apt to bring about conflict 
between parliament and administration, and 
in a country having no experience of consti- 
tutional government it is likely to disappoint 


the people in their hope for x^ponsiblc gov¬ 


ernment, and to increase this disappointment 
as more presidential elections are held. On 
the other hand the British-style parliamentary 
system lan hardly achieve responsible gov¬ 
ernment because parliament is authorized to 
throw out an administration by vote when it 
makes mistakes. Moreover, in ne -fly emerging 
countries, which usually have many poluical 
parties, it is almost impossible to find a party 
strong enough to form the majoriiy force in 
parliament and achieve political stability. 

The features of the original constitution 
promulgated in July 1948 will be summaiized 
in the following. 

First, it provided for the presidential 
system, with various elements of the parlia¬ 
mentary system added in order to limit the 
president's authority. Thus the type of 
government it adopted actually was a mixture 
of the presidential and parliamentary ststems. 

The president, as head of the state, was 
eirpowered to conclude and ratify treaties, 
declare war, foielude peace accredit, receive 
or dispatch diplomatic envoys, command the 
Armed Force?, take emergency measures, , 
impose martial law, issue presidential decrees, 
appoint public rfiicials, grant amnesty, award 
decorations and present his views to 
parliament. As the chief executive, h« was 
given the power to preside over cabinet < 
meetings and make decisions in case of a tie 
at the meeting, and veto a law made by 
parliament, which could not be overridden 
unless two-thirds of the members of parlia* 
ment approved the reveriaU 

However, mil papers on government affairt 
signed bv the President were required to bo 
countersigned 'hf the pibne minister 
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relevant eabfnet mfnbtert. The cabinet %vas 
alio empowered to decide pn matters within 
the president’s jurisdiction and bind him 
through a resolution adopted by majority 
vote. In addition, members of parliament 
were allowed to hold coiicurrent posts in the 
cabinet, including the office of prime minioter, 

V 

and the president was required to obtain^ 
parliamentary consent to his appointment of a 
pr-me miniiiter. The prime minister was not 
allowed to appoint or recommend cabinet 
ministers. These are considered as elements 
of the parliamentary system. 

Second, the 19'•8 constitution provided for 
a unicameral parliament. Members of parlia¬ 
ment must be elected by universal, equal, 
direct and secret elections in small electorates. 
The National Assembly under this constitu¬ 
tion had no power to throw out an adminis¬ 
tration, but had the powers shat Parliament 
in a democratic country usually has, including 
the power to prosecute the president, the 
prime minister and cabinet ministers for 
impeachment. 

Third, the constitution vested the judicial 
power in the supreme court and other courts. 
Judges were required to meet the qualifications 
determined by law and their tenure was ten 
years, although they were eligible for reappo¬ 
intment. They must judge independently in 
accordance with the constitution and law and 
must not be dismissed or suspended from 
office, or their salaries reduced, except by 
impeachment, criminal punishment, or though 
disciplinary iiction. The chief jus'ice must be 
appointed by the president with parliamentary 
approval and judges by the chief justice with 
the approval of the council of justices. 

The constitution also provided for the 
impeachment court and the constitution 
committee as special courts, while empower¬ 
ing the supreme court and lower courts to 
baheUa oot oaljr civil and aiminal cases but 


also administrative litigations. OnV'courts 
were authorized to request the constitution , 
committee to deride on the consututienality 
of a law whei^ it posed a problem in trials. 

Fourth, it provided for all civil rights of 
the people, including pertonal liberties, 
universal suffiage and economic rights. Under 
Paragraph 1, Article 28, the constitution 
provided, ‘‘Liberties and lights of citizens 
shall not be ignored for raasons that are not 
enumerated in the constitution.” Considering 
the ever-present threat from the Communists 
in the northern half of the country, the 
reservation of civil lights in this constitution is 
considered as a matter of course, but such 
reservation by law was restricted under 
Paragraph 2, Article 28 stating that “laws 
which restrict liberties and rights of citizens 
shall be enacted only when necessary for the 
maintenan'-e of order and public welfare.'* 

In order to guarantee economic rights of 
citizens necessary in a 20ih century country, 
some personal liberties of citizens must be 
reserved, and on this principle, the constitu^ 
lion provided under Parapraph I, Article l5 
that the content of the right to property and 
limitations should be determinrd by law, 
thereby providing for no limitless propei^ty 
rights, unlike the Declaration of Human 
Rights. In addition, Paragraph 2 of the same 
Article provided, **lhc exercise of property 
rights shall conform to public welfare." 
Moreover, the constitution provided for 
nationalization of major natural resources, a 
land reform, government owcership of major 
enterprises, government control of foreign 
trade and nationalization of piivate enter* 
prises, as mentioned earlier. 

Fifth, the constitution provided for the 
right to compensation lor losses or damagci 
by the government, its officials, or by public 
organizations, and for the right to undertake 
•dmiiiistrative litigation as well. It also pro* 
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vided for important government officials and 
examination of the constitutionality of a law. 
The motion for impeachment of a government 
official should be introduced by two*thirds or 
more of the members of parliament duly 
elected, and pa*sed with the concurrence of 
more than two>tbirds of the members of 
parliament duly seated. The impeachment 
court consisted of 11 members—five justices 
and five lawmakers, with the vice president 
acting as presiding judge. The constitution 
committee also consisted of II members—five 
justices and five lawmakers, with the vice 
ptevident acting as chairman. It was authori¬ 
zed to examine the constitutionality of a law 
at the request of a court only, as mentioned 
earlier. 

Sixth, in view of the fact that Korea was 
liberated from Japanese rule because of the 
victory of the Allied Powers in World War 11 
and that the constitution was established by 
the representatives elected by the people under 
U. N. supervision, the constitution had to call 
for world peace. In the preamble, it expressed 
the determination of the Koreans to pro* 
mote the welfare of the people domestically 
and to strive to maintain permanent world 
peace internationally. Also it provided under 
Article 6, '*Tne Republic of Korea shall 
renounce all aggressive wars. The Armed 
Forces have the mission to carry out th« 
lacrrd duty of national defence'*. In addition, 
it stated under Article 7, “Treaties duly 
ratified and promulgated and the generally 
recognized rules of international law shall 
have the same eflect as domestic laws. The 
status of aliens shall be guaranteed in 
accordance, with international law and 
treaties." 

Such were the major features of the original 
constitution. One of the biggest problems 
encountered in the operation of this 
constitution was bow to achieve political 


stability and realize responsible government 
with a muEture of the presidential system and 
the parliamentary system. In other words, 
how to coordinate the two difierent elements 
in the government posed a big problem* 

Dr. Syngman Rhee was elected president 
in recognition of his achievements overseas as 
an independence fighter, though he had no 
stable force in parliament. The conflict 
between parliament and President Rhee was 
first seen in the appointment of a prime 
minister. Yi Yun-yong, nominated by President 
Rhee as prime minister, was rejected by 
parliament, though it gave its consent to 
Rhee's nomination of Yi Pom*sok. But after 
Yi Pom*8ok, President Rhee frequently used 
an unconstitutional acting prime minister 
became hp was not subject to parliamentary 
consent. This conflict between parliament 
and President Rhee became sharp when the 
Korean Democratic Party, the largest party on 
the parliamentary floor, turned its back on 
him, though it had actively supported him fn 
the establishment of the constitution. As a 
result, a constitutional amendment bill calling 
for the parliamentary system was introduced 
in February 1930 by those members of parlia¬ 
ment who were unhappy about President 
Rbee's dictatorship, llie bill was voted 
down. 

In the second National Awembly election 
held on May 30, 1950, President Rhee's 
supporters suflered a big defeat, as they won 
only a fourth of the parliamentary seati. 
However, the Korean War broke out on June 
25 and the conflict had to be aubdued for the 
war effort. But the National Militia scandal 
and the Koch'ang massacre case in 1951 
■barpened again the conflict between parlia^ 
ment and administration. In November 1951^ 
one year before the termination of President 
Rhee's term of office, his nipporten intro- 
dttccti • comtittttional yncadmeat bin caUing 
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for direct, popular election of the president 
and the vice president because of the slim 
possibility of Rhee*s re>election to the 
presidency by parliament. In January 1952, the 
bill was rejected by 143 votes to 19 with on^ 
abstaining. In April, 123 lawmakers intro* 
duced a bill amending the constitution for the 
parliamentary system, which caused Rhee’s 
supporters to introduce another constitutional 
amendment bill calling for direct popular 
tllections of the president and the vice 
president and a bicameral parliament. The 
two bills caused a political crisis, with the 
oppression of parliament, and on July 4, 1952 
the SQ'Called transcribed constitutional amend¬ 
ment bill, prepared by transcribing some pro¬ 
visions of both bills, was' passed by parliament 
to effect the first amendment of the constitu¬ 
tion. 

Hainan Rights in Bangladesh 

Human Rights are a matter that is worry¬ 
ing people everywhere these days on account 


of the denial of such rights to individuals of 
various political communides in many 
countries. Lawless laws are the order of the 
day and such laws are being enacted in many 
countries for the convenience of governments# 
The Review International Commission of Jurists 
publishes an ardcle on Human Rights in 
Bangladesh which describes the provisions of 
a new enactment in that country for restrict’on 
of Human Rights in that country lor the 
control of “prejudicial acts and reports'*. 
We are reproducing the introductory portions 
from this article here 

The Btngladcsh Parliament on February 5, 
1974, passed a Special Powers Act. Although 
the powers it confers on the government are of 
a kind usually regarded as emergency powers, 
and although justified by the g'^vernment on 
the grounds that they are necessary in order 
to control the prevailing lawlessness, the Act is 
framed as a piece of permanent and not 
temporary legislation. An amendment to the 


Charnsbila Devi Literary Competition 

A well wisher of the Modern Review has sent to us 
the necessary amounts for the following awards to be given 
to selected authors of the following literary compositions 
for publication in the Modern Review. The Editor’s deci¬ 
sions regarding the merit of particular compositions will be 
final and absolute. The last date for putting in the contrh 
butions will be February 15, 1975 and the results will be 
published in the Modern Review of March or April 1975. 
The compositions must be in prose and should be essays 
on subjects of the writers’ choice. They must be original 
and unpublished. The prizes will be as follows. 

Five First Prizes of R$, 150/*^ each 
Five Second Prizes of Rs, 100/- each 
Five Third Prizes of Rs. 50/- each 
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new Constitution wag necessary, as the Cons¬ 
titution had prohibited any kind of preventive 
detention. 

The Act deals mainiy with *'prejudicial 
acts", "prejudicial reports", black market 
offences and acts nf sabotage. A prejudicial 
act is defined as "any act which is intended or 
likely— 

(i) to prejudice the sovereignty or defence 
of Bangladesh j 

(ii) to prejudice the maintenance of 
friendly relations of Bangladesh with 
foreign states ; 

(iii) to prejudice the security of Bangladesh 
or to endanger' public safety or the 
maintenance of public order j 

(iv) to create or exene feelings of enmity 
or hatred between different commu¬ 
nities, classes or sections of people ; 

(v) to interfere with or encourage or 
incite interference with the adminis¬ 
tration of law or the maintenance of 
law and order; 

(vi) to prejudice the maintenance of supp¬ 
lies and services essential to the 
community ; 

(vii) to cause fear or alarm to the public or 
to any section of the pubbe; 

(viii) to prejudice the economic or financial 
interest of the Slate". 

A prejudicial report means "any report, 
statement or visible representation, whether 
true or ^alse, which, or the publishing of which, 
is, or is an indiemcnt to the commission of a 


prejudicial act".. In spite of these very wide 
and vague definitions, the Act providei that it 
is a criminal oflfence to do a prejudicial act or 
publish a prejudicial report. The offence is 
punishable with 5,years imprisonment ora 
fine, or both. 

The government is empowered to detain 
any person without trial indefinitely or, if he 
is a non-nationai, expel him from the country, 

"if satisfied.that with a view to preventing 

him from doing any prejudicial act it is 
necessary to do so". In addition. District 
Magistrates can make a detention order with 
a view to preventing prejudicial acts under 
(iii) to (viiij above, subject to confirmation by 
the government within 3U days. No detention 
or other order ‘*dOnc in good faith" under the 
Act can be called in question by any Court. 
There are, ho wever, some protections. The 
grounds ol the order have to be communicated 
to the detainee in writing and be must be 
told of his right to make representatiuns 
against it. An advisory Board of three oi 
whom two shall be persons who are or who 
are qualified to be Supreme Court Judges, 
have to review all orders and representations 
and report within 17u days of the order. 'I he 
dcuincc has a right to be heard in person but 
not to be legally represented. If the Board 
reports that there is "no sufficient cause for 
the detention" the goveriuncnt inu»t revoke 
the order and release the detainee. Peisoos 
may also be temporarily released by the 
government subject to condicioni. 
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NOTES 


^at Goaa On Here There Ererywbere 

No time is too earfy or too late for taking 
■tock of a nation’s affairs. Particularly of the 
affidrs of a imtion that is the second largest in 
the world in point of population, but one of 
the worst off in regard to per capita income. 
If that nation also has many vital problehu 
which require Mlution as esu‘ly as possible and 
whiob would affect the lives of tens of millions 
of persons if no solution is found for them 
without much loss of time, the stock taking 
becomes itU the more important and vital 
from to time so that attention is drawn 
to conditions which can be improved if timely 
action h taken. For with many problems 
requiring attention and practical plans of 
solutib|a. and allotment funds for work 
connected with them, constant vigilance is 
esiendal if quick action, is to be arranged for 
rectifyh^ matters* The proposed stock tajdr^ 
requires hist dll a listing df all eedamnic, 


social and politic.'!! services which are esienf^ 
for the nation’s healthy. and happy edsteni^; 
and for its development in all fields in 
faults and weaknesses may grow which ^^ 
damage the nation’s health, wedth, hapj^kl^ 
and security. It is well known to all stuidtm^ 
of the social sciences that the cmditions 
affect the lives of persons and CQimmn41i|j^( 
never remun unchanged for any Imigldii^, 
time. All economic, political or soChd cotu^ 
tions either improve or suffer fr^ decadencci^ 
They never remain unchanged and at a sta&d 
still. One* has therefore to examine theid 
conditions carefully m oftmi as possible so 
one can uke quick action if any dangero^ 
fiawsshowup. 

It is customary in this country to aij^ydd: 
all economic fa^Hby classif^ng them nil ^ 
re^ts of public timdertakings or the prbdi^ 
of private anittfMrise. When we study fachi^: 
|iartt of;thtt naan’s economy this ipKtting ||i 
^ ddneiii^etos unnecessary. The reatoii 'fit. 
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this is that public and private undertakiiig* arc our office had received no letten from ihij 
parti of the same cconon^y and they arc so cloicly gentlcruan. Nor had any one die. In short. 


interconnected and :n’«r»de;penden» thut th«’.r 
separation in the tph<.re high Icvea disc itsioni 
is purely academic or political and not Kt all 
realistic from an economic point oC viev*, No 
public sector enterprise caii operate vnrhemt 
the assistance of prh^ate sector uBdcr.'tnJkin^s, 
nor can any private enierpriis the 

nationally managed establishnvents h.kc coal 
mines, railways and variouj urnii where all 
sorts of basic ingredients and copvpeiicutK are 
produced. No doubt some very etticnlial 
establiihircnts like railways, posts, telegraphs, 
telephones and radio broadcssvin.; etc. are 
managed by the state and tnsiny ccoiunviic 
institutions like Life Insarance and coal 
mining have been nativinaliscd ; but fr«m the 
angle of the nation** economics are no 

dlilercnt lrou< muiijar lervicet :)pcrated 
privately in ether countries. Ttiiy r«aj 
develop certam faults that aiounpolier- un-aliy 
develop, but their uar.fuSnciis to (he ufttion does 
not in any way assume a different shape nr 
economic sigr.ificisnc* by reason of their cioser 
ccunecxiou with the niaahjtiery of jj,ovcn:msnt. 
In forming a list of iinportout there¬ 

fore Vie not try to separats the er.tiirjiiih" 
meins managed by the suic f/ora tt/O'.e ihr,:. 
«rc privately maujfged. Vv'a shall alsv: reitricf 
our study to tbf n ore i:.sport*Qt I' iH'intjoui 
sud leave out ihoDC that arc not quivi ao 
csicndaily linked U'l viith the n»:i>Vin's everycay 
life. 

VV« may 'negm 'vith our post*! and 
telegraphic Kervjcc,c .'ilong witii our tclcpUoncs. 
A certain garuticruari. ..rii‘-xc. at our offics one 
day recant’y. If.;; wai chaiing a /^ew leuers h* 
had written some weekb bcfcrc and not having 
rareived any anivwcrs he derided to go from 
house to house to »ii the persons he had 
written to in order to edscover why h« got no 
answers. The. person he had written to in 


about a dozen letters postc^ by this geatleman 
had juit vanished. Another person had posted 
some ten dozen invitation cards and on 
enquiry had found that about twenty persons 
had not received their cards. T legrams usually 
take days to reach their destinations. 
Telephone calls can be made when the tele¬ 
phones v.'ork v/hich w about twenty day* in 
the month. Trunk calls are a greater gamble. 
One person recently get hi* Delhi cail after 
making cersistent attempts for i<»vcn dayi. 

If we go over to mil ways we fi«d that 
scri'ic of the tmiu^ run very well while others 
-neander i« a manner which can be expiained 
on’v by the human factor in their operstion. 
The conclusion i.r that apart from the show 
ijiects in the railway organi.satjon the rest of 
ihe work is 'tianagcd for the convenienca of 
the railway men ; and there arc too litatiy of 
.Iwm to any crac. Thera is great scope for 
impro'/rmcot in fhe rail'.'-'ayK, hut nor much 
app ears to h.iv#‘been fffcc'.cd during the last 
several years. 11 all coraplai.itt were scheduled, 
classified and dealt wi:h an eye W their 
rectilicaiion, the result siiofld show sjoic? 
VH ble iuiprovctuent?. Tne cosilcibiituia oS 
tJ.c railway users to betisrntt'ui. of rail-way 
SCI vice* mutt also be taken into arxoont. 
1‘hcre arc many passeuc'crs M'ho travel without 
tickets a* v/cll as otherif who cut up »eat. 
cuihions, remove el.cct."Ical fis'titivr and damage 
things just for the sake of darnwgiug { (ulih-- 
ptoperty. there arc *o;nc more dangerous 
types who remove fisn plates and other parts 
ot the permanent v/ay who .should be appi e- 
hended and punished. This can only be done 
if the public help. Coal, steel, machinery and 
textiles are seldom in good impply and avai¬ 
lable where they arc needed and at a price 
which the consumers can easily pay. Thcie 
should be an enquiry whenever prices ot 
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essential commodities ri-^c aod efforts should be 
made to remove the causes which lead to 
price riie. The factors which are common to 
all rise in prices may not be controllable ; 
but the factors which are specifically related 
to particular cases of price rise can surely ue 
removed or controlled. In such cases one has 
to consider the activities of workers, cootrac- 
torsj middlemen and suppliers of raw 
materials and components. These thinj^s 
have to be examined thoroughly. 

We may now consider what efforts we have 
been making to link up our remote villages 
a‘id roadless habitavions wit^i our trunk roads, 
dtieii, town* and Industiidi ccuUc^. borne 
roads have been laid out no doubt, but the 
condition of the existing roads in and outside 
the urban and industrial areas is so bad and 
if] maintained that communications caon-i« be 
assumed to have been improved • very much 
during the last decade or so. The matter, of 
improving the villages and building tiundred* 
of thousands ol new houses cannot he under¬ 
taken unless roads and railways arc properly 
located, built and maintained. Su)< v. indepen¬ 
dence oiaay plans have been made, to iiuk up 
all places of the country by roads, railways 
and air fields ; but the actual progress 
achieved hag not been spectacular. To give 
practical shape to all plans, there will be the 
need for budding thousands of buudhs, 
aulverts, bridges etc. cte. ; and that will 
require endless supplies of iinck.!, steel rods, 
cement and si one chips. The authorities arc 
not very optimbcic about th« possibility ol 
getting all these supplies at the proper time 
»nd place, and arc therefore proceeding very 
s:owly in cariying out their plans. Opening 
out the unapproachable regions will also mean 
budding schools, colleges, hospitals, industrial 
centres and towns wherever th'sc can be 
"‘dvAtnageously located. The need for build- 
!oir courts, police stations, jails and residences 


for officials will thereafter automatically 
increase ; and that will mean further supplies 
ol goods and money. No wonder the work 
progresses so slowly where demar^ds on scant 
supplies of material and funds are stimulated 
inordinately the moment one discusses the 
necessities of enlarging the constructional 
wings ot economic, social and political 
progress. 

The development of education, medical aid 
and opportunities of employment again bring 
up the question of supplies of goods and 
money. Books, paper, equipment, medicines, 
other re ^uit'cmariis of organised medical aid, 
doctors, nurses, surgical puraphernalia etc. etc. 
will crowd the vision of the planners. The 
question of trained personnel, furniture, 
buildings, and above all money will alto be 
raised. Then the masses when educated will 
require gainful cmploymeot. How, where and 
to what extent will be then the unanswerable 
questions. The state being shackled down to 
their declared objective oi tociabsm will never 
be able to by pass the social demands that 
arise out oi their ideological commitments. 
As things are now the state finds it easy to 
take ever charge of various institutions in the 
sphere of production and distribution ; but 
when It comes to tacing and fulhlling 
the implications of what the state basically 
undcrtAken to do : things are found to be full 
of cociiphcations which no one apparently 
I emove easily nor solve any of the problcou 
as«onated with the obsiructive difficulties. So 
the incentive to go .slow with constructive 
reforms becomes all pervading. No one desires 
to set the ball rolling ; knowing that the 
process once begun wid go on generating 
difficulties, so that the solution of each 
problem will give 1 he to a succession of new 
ones and no one will ever sec the nation’s 
decks cleared of all obstructions. We may 
take up all national indmtries, sociiil services 
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and institutions which assist the nationals to 
live well itemwise. in order to find out how 
progressive we have been since we became 
independent; but that will merely mean 
cataloguing an endletn series of establishments 
and institutions which have any significance 
in the nation's economic, political or social 
life. We shall therefore take only certain 
representative instances and draw our conclu¬ 
sions from the developments that we shall find 
through that survey. We have already 
examined some important items and we shall 
now take up a few more. 

Wc arc getting used to hearing “no food 
no clothing, no housing, no medicines, no 
educational faciliiies, no entployment opportu¬ 
nities, no self employment openings, no bank 
susistance" and a host of other negative 
references to things of essential usefuln<»s. 
Many of these references when probed deeply 
enough show that the people who cannot get 
this or that are those who have not the 
necessary money to secure what they want. 
They have not enough money because they 
have not enough gainful employment. If 
they could work more days in the year or 
secure higher wages or find more buyers for 
the goods they produce, there would then be 
less cry relating to their unfulBlled demand 
for what they desire but cannot obtain. When 
one tries to assets the qu»n(a of shortages of 
goods and services, and the lack of purchasing 
power that the probable buyers suffer from, 
one finds that the lack of purchasing power 
is quite as important as the shortages of supply. 
May be lack of purchasing power is a more 
potent factor than the shortages. The shortages 
of course are there; but if more cfiectivo 
demand for goods and services developed, the 
supplies of the same would be increaiod 
automatically. 

Let us take the case of fish, poultry and 
other food articles which are constantly in 


short supply. Fish culture, poultry farming 
and the production of food articles would be 
stimulated the moment there are more buyers 
with unused purchasing power. Most things 
are produced to fit in with the demand that 
exists for things at difierent price. Let us 
assume that a thousand quintals can bo sold 
at the rate of Rs. 10/- per kg. If two thousand 
quintals are produced the price will have to be 
lowered to Rs. 7.50 per kg. If the cost of 
production is Rs. 6/- per kg. 2000 kgs would 
bring in a profit of Rs. 3000/-. But 1000 kgs 
will mean a gain of Rs. 4000, so naturally 
there is no incentive to grow 2000 kgs. in 
place of 1000 kgs. This sort of attempt to 
make more profit by restricting supplies of 
goods and services can be found in many 
fields of production. This can be checked by 
price control and forcing up production from 
the Block Development level. We do not 
think that any serious attempts have been 
made upto now in this line. Prices of food 
articles, like fish, meat, eggs, fruits, vegetables 
etc. etc. are aoybodys business to fix and, in a 
poor country of all food articles. Excepting the 
basic cereals, pulses, salt, spices, cooking oils 
and cheap vegetables ; being highly clastic in 
demand, high prices and restricted supplies 
have become active means of profiteering all 
over the country. If all producers of these 
articles were registered in a Blockwise manner 
and their production potential were fixed 
officially with a proviso that if they failed _ to 
produce a minimum quantity as fixed by the 
Block office, they would have to pay a 
punitive tax j we believe the production of 
food articles would go up and prices come 
down in a noticeable manner. 

The production of basic cereals, pulses etc. 
depends very largely on irrigation and the use 
of fertilizers, as no great increase in production 
can be achieved without multiple eropping, 
and no multiple cropping can be carried out 
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without irrigation and the use of chemical 
manures. We have not gone very far in either 
field. There is still plenty to do in regard to 
increased irrigation arrangements, as well as in 
the production fertilizers. Some progress has 
been made in both fields, but not as much as 
the exigencies in these cases demand. The 
slackness in achieving our objectives in these 
spheres is inexplicable. 

There are many failures in the field of 
production which we have to examine. Let 
us take the case of drinking water, cement and 
brick*. There are thousands of villages in 
India where one cannot get pure drinking 
water and people sufTer from all sorts of 
prcventible diseases because they have to 
drink impure water. For an average size 
villace a few deep welis with arrangement for 
pumping up the water instead of drawing it 
by the bucketful in an unhygienic manner 
should solve the problem ; but that sort of 
arrangement might require expenditure. of 
five to ten thousand rupees per village. For 
villages of larger size the expenses would be 
more. Pure drinking water is absolutely 
essential for good health and the fact that 
numerous villages have not yet been provided 
with arrangements for obtaining dirt and 
bacteria free water is a matter of disgrace for 
all who have been in charge of managing the 
nation's affairs during the last twenty seven 
years. If the managers had spent about 
2300 erores of rupees in 25 years i.e. about 
100 erores per annum ; ,the problem would 
have been solved by this time. But they did 
not do so fdr reasons best known to themselves. 
Irrigation is a related subject to drinking 
water supply. In a country where state ex* 
penditure nms to 4000 erores annually, the 
fact that 21% more could not be spent to 
remove the shortage,of drinking water, does 
not speak well of the managers of the nation's 
affairs. 


We remember that in 1954 the cement 
industry was so well developed and organised 
that there was no want of know how, supply' 
of skilled workers or ability to get cement" 
plants manufactured in India. The ravir 
materials were also readily available and the 
black market in cement has all along proved 
that buyers were always there and were ever 
ready to pay a good price for this commodity* 
But we hear that we have not enough cement, 
at least for satisfying the demand for it for 
the construction of private dwelling houses or 
for meeting similar needs. Not very long time 
ago people have paid 50 to 100 per cent more 
than the ofhcially fixed price to secure their 
supplies of cement. The position is better 
now because the state projects do not eat up as 
much of the available supplies as they used to 
when the state engaged in projects in a more 
lavish manner. There should never have been 
any shortage in the production ,and supply of 
cement at any time. Throughout the last 
twenty seven years people have found it 
difficult to procure cement at a fair price and 
many middle income group persons have not - 
tried to have a house built on account of this 
trouble in the field of procuring this essentisd 
building material. 

In the early nineteen fifties one could buy 
bricks in Calcutta at the rate of about Rupees 
Fifty per thousand. This price was about, 
Rs. Thirty per thousand in the Asansol area 
of West Bengal. Since then brick prices have 
gone on rising higher and higher until today 
one has to pay Rs. Two Hundred Fifty for a 
thousand bricks in Calcutta and nearly 
Rs. Two Hundred per one thousand bricks in 
the Asansol area. This^price rise has been by 
and large a man made racket. Had wagons 
moved normally with 'coal and workmen did 
not have to buy food in the black market due 
to the difficulties .they had to face in obtaining, 
ration cards or proper quanta of cereals from 
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the ration shops* there would have been no 
lEortage in the production of bricks anywhere 
near the big cities and industrial centres. 

We can go on describine shortages of 
supply of many more goods and services in 
this country and spend time in enquiry and 
analysis to discover the causes of these shor¬ 
tages ; but it would not serve our purpose 
any better to repeat the same arguments and 
accusations to prove our contention. We 
shall then examine another case of short 
supply, adulteration and causing injury to the 
people with special reference to the children 
of the nation. India is probably the only 
country in the world where miik vendors mui 
water with their goods in various manners and 
also use different adulterants to make the 
buyers think that the mixture is pure or near- 
pure milk. This has been going on for a long 
time and has nothing to do with India’s 
independence or economic planning. Water¬ 
ing milk is a dangerous crime and no one can 
eay how many millions of Indians of all ages 
die or suffer from diseases every year due to 
this criminal practice of milk sellers* Why 
neither the British nor the rulers of free India 
have never tried to put a stop to this sinful 
and murderous economic evil* which is almost 
a cult as far as milk sellers are concerned* is 
quite inexplicable. We remember that about 
fifty years ago these vandors used to carry on 
their trade by keeping the watered milk in 
containers which had small brass plates 
attached to them staling “this container has 
milk mixed with water in it”. I’hat declara¬ 
tion enabled them to escape arrest and 
punishment. Sciters of edible oils similarly 
never said they were selling mustard, rape seed 
or coconut oil. but ihcir od coatainers had 
“edible oil” inscribed upon them. The 
authorities tolerated mixing water with milk 
or mineral oil with rape seed oil. They only 
prosecuted a vendor it he sold watered milk 
but declared it to be pure milk. The fact that 


watered milk was neither properly nourishing 
nor free from bacterial infection did not worry 
the authorities. Food adulteration is commonly 
done all over India and we have chalk and 
bird seed powder mixed with flour, dust and 
sand mixed with sugar, water in petroleum 
and kerosene, leather shavings in tea, animal 
fat in ghee and so on in an endless manner. 
And there is no remedy. 

India’s Nuclear Strength 

India exploded or imploded (as the case 
may be) a nuclear device and the world sat up 
to take notice, critically or with friendly eyes 
oi this very simple achievement. Simple for 
the reason that the real nuclear powers have 
tested nuclear weapons of war on numeraua 
occasions and possess stockpiles of Ion grange 
weapons with necessary delivery arrangements 
of which the number would run to thousands ; 
while India hgs not yet got any weapons but 
has (perhaps) the ability to manufacture a 
few *which may or may net be of the type 
which put the fear of God in probable 
aggressors. India’s critics arc surprised that 
India can spend large sums of money on these 
tests but cannot feed her starving millions or 
meet ber own budget deficits without boirow- 
ing heavily in foreign markets. They lorgct 
that all nations have some starving men and 
women ; and all nations occasionally borrow 
money in foreign countries. China started her 
nuclear career about ten years ago, but has 
not yet reached j, military position where she 
is to be considered as bcine a threat to New 
York or Moscow. Whatever India does, 
there is no Itkelihoed that she will endanger 
tile security of any country within a decade. 
In so far as India is no risk to anyone just now 
and is not likely to be to within a few years* 
one can ignore the unkind thoughts of 
unfriendly critics for the time being, unless 
the unkindness assumes any active shape. 

China has been developing her nuclear 







might with the clear objective of presenting a 
deterrent factor to the USA and the USSR. 
John Gitiings- in The Guardian lummarisei 
China’s nuclear progress in the following 
manner : 

“The latest assessment of Cliina*s nuclear 
strength was published a few weeks ago by 
the London-based International Institute for 
strategic studies in its Military Balance 
Volume for 1974-75. This gives China a 
stockpile of several hundred nuclear warheads, 
between 20 and 30 intermediate and about 30 
medium range missiles. The Chinese can also 
count, less efTcccualy, on a fleet of about 100 
Tu-16 medium range bombers. 

“China has tested frugally—only 16 tests ia 
10 years—but sensibly with a limited range of 
weapons and delivery syttetus. Both of the 
missiles are on relatively vulnerable soft sites 
and they arc still less reliably •liquid-fuelled, 
but some are reported to be on silos or in 
caves, and soUd fuelled raissilcs are being 
developed. 

“Chinese officials now seem less alarmed 
by the Soviet threat than in the dangerous 
days of i969 or even as recently as last year. 
Certainly they will not disenurage others from 
worrying on their behalf. But the official line, 
since the Eciim pasty congress in August last 
year iii that the real Soviet threat is to Wastesn 
Europe. 

“Cynical diplomats gee China’s wArning to 
inis cflect as a round about attempt to get 
Soviet troops shifted from the East to the 
West. Yet none of the new ground force 
divisions in the Soviet Far East were trans¬ 
ferred from Western Russia, and conversely 
Moscow could reinforce the W’citein front 
from this side of the Urals. China’s assessment 
of a lower Soviet threat (though they must 
still rekon with the ‘worst possible case*} 
seems rather a logical eapreuion of confidence 
in their own ttrenthened weaponry. 


“The spirit of the Shanghai deelaratltm 
could euily evaporate and China cannot 
really safe until the United States as well ai 
the Soviet Union is in its range. The limited 
range ICBM, whieh is believed to have beed 
produced, could only take care of Moscow. 

“A longer range ICBM capable of reaching 
the US boia up tantclisingly in Westent 
literature on the subjeet. Its flight tciti 
(which would require at full range a splash¬ 
down in the Indian or Pacific Ocean) have 
been predicted for several years, but latest 
Western estimates of this programme have 
been put hack. 

“There is a similar ofiT-on picture of 
China's only <diieile Uuaching submarine. 
The problem is that there seems to be no 
missile for its tubes. Logically Peking may 
intead to develop both these systems, bdt therq 
is no reason why Cninese should not take 
t heir time and keep the spy satellites titillated 
with slender signs of progrcsi. American 
Defence cstiraawi of the Cbiuesc nuclear pro¬ 
gramme in any case often err on the high 
side. 

“Meanwhile Ghin v's stand on disarmameoi 
remains censutently baicd on suspicion of 
Super power motives. The original test baa 
treaty which in 196') precipitated an open 
rupture between Mo «ow and Peking is seen as 
a «,vuc3c attempt by the nuelear 'haves’ to keep 
the 'have nots' at their mercy. 

“The Chinese have always been scajltivc. 
to disapproval of tae'r owi nucleir pro¬ 
gramme— even denying visas to otherwise 
sympathetic cfiiies. So Pekia-^ is thcoraticaUy 
committed to the pro lofitiou that every 
country is entitled to acquire n lo'.".*." weapons. 
But with India in the field *;i 1 even Soudt 
Korea now moving with Japanese help to 
acquire its first peaceful’ato ni« p’anf, oi« 
may expect Cbiua's diale:ti:al saigfroid to 
wear oft 
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“In any case China’s awn repeated pro¬ 
posal for a *no first-use’ agreement—that is a 
pledge by each nuclear* power not to resort 
first to the use of huclrar weapons—has not 
yet been taken up seriously by the Western 
Powers.” 

China has many potential enemies. Among 
them are the two Super Powers m the nticlear 
field, the USA and the USSR. That being so, 
China has every reason for developing nuclear 
weapons. Had she not been militarily power¬ 
ful, she would have been invaded many times 
by now, and her progress in^ the nuclear 
sphere has surely granted her a certain 
immunity from attacks by foreign powers. 

India has not many enemies of superior 
military might. The powers that have 
attacked India during the last twentyseven 
years are ,Pakistan and China. Pakistan was 
defeated by India by use of conventional 
weapons. China did not engage in any full 


scale militiuy attack and stopped the fight as 
suddenly and unexpectedly as she had begun 
it. The development of nuclear weapons by 
China is not believed to be aimed at India. 
The USA at times behaves in an unfriendly 
fashion towards India, but no one expect* the 
USA to launch any military attack on India. 
India, therefore has no occasion for developing 
nuclear weapons either for self defence or for 
any aggressive purpose. Hef declaration, 
therefore, that she has efiected a nuclear test 
for a peaceful purpose can be believed by all 
who make use of their reasoning powers to 
arrive at conclusions in such cases. There are 
critics who would not accept any statements 
made by India which go against their fixed 
opinions on the subject. There are others 
who will always try to paint India as a 
potential aggressor. In the circumstances one 
has to say, India has every right to use nuclear 
power for peaceful purposes or for making 
weapons, and that is that. 



THE OFFICE OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF INDIA 

ANUF CHAKRABAKTl 


At the apex of the single integrated judicial 
system in India stands the Supreme Court 
presided over by the Chief Justice of India, 
the highest judici^al authority in the land. 
Speaking about ^he position of the Chief 
Justice of India the Report of the Law 
Commission of India states “His importance 
in the scheme of judicial administration out¬ 
lined in our Goristi.utlon cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. On him rests the tone and tradi¬ 
tion of the high-st court of the land, the law 
laid down by which, is the law of the country 
and wnicU sits in appeal over the decisions of 
the highest court of each state. Apart from 
his onerous duties as the Chiei Justice of the 
Supreme Court he Carnes in a meamre respon¬ 
sibility for the Eatisfactory administration of_ 
justice in the whole of India. He has, or 
should have a preponderi tg voice in the selec¬ 
tion oi the personnel of the High Courts all 
over the country. As the head of the judi¬ 
ciary he would lay down tiie principles and 
practices to be folio<ved in the administration 
oi Justice all over the country.”^ 

During the debates in the Constituent 
Assembly once Ailadi Krishnaswauu Ai>ar 
remaiked ‘‘The future evuluiion ol the Indian 
Constitution will thus depend to a large extent 
upon the woik of the supreme Court and the 

direction given to it by that coutt.while 

its function may be cne oi interpreting the 

Constitution.it cannot in , the oischarge of 

its duties afford to ignore the social, economic, 
and political tendencies of the time which 
furnish the necessary background.”^ Now the 
successful working of this great tribunal 
depends to some, extent upon the capacity of 


the holders of the office of the Chief Justice, 
That is why Kumarinangalatn argues, **Surt.ly 
much greater qualities of head and heart, of 
capacity to lead the Court on the one hand 
and also to understand the desires and aspira¬ 
tions of the people on the other, to interpret 
the organic Jaw, the Constitution, taking these 
into account have to be considered when the 
incumbent is to occupy the highest judicial 
post in the country. Most important of all 
is the capacity of the Chief Justice to give 
leadership to the Cou't in the concrete circum¬ 
stances of the situation in our country, his 
capacity to lead the Court in its onerous task . 
of helping the country in its forward progress 
to construction ol a new society,”* 

Under the Constitution of India the Chief 
Justice of India is appointed by the President 
of India and he need not require any speeiat 
qualiHcations at least not stated in the GonstK 
tution. In appointing the puisne judges of 
the Supreme Court the President is obliged 
to consult the Chietja>ticc of India and such' 
other judges of the Supreme Court qr the 
High Court as he may deem necessary for the 
purpose. But so far as the appointment of 
the i-ihiei Justice of India is concerned no duty 
is laid down upon the President to consult 
any one- 

The Constitution of India nowh're men¬ 
tions that the seniormost judge of the Supreme 
Court of India will De appointed Chief Justice. 
So far as the appointment of the Acting Chief 
Justice is concerned, the Constitution expxesily 
states that the President may appoint any' 
other judge ot the Supreme Court for that 
purpose. (Article l2h) 
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But uptill 1973 it was the practice which 
had almost ripened into a convention that the 
senior most judge of the Supreme Court had 
been elevated to the post of the Chief Justice 
of India even for a very short period. There 
was only one exception—the appointme t of 
Mr. Justice P. B. Gajendragadkar instead of 
Mr. Justice Zafar Imam, the senior-most judge 
of the Supreme Court of India at that time 
on grounds of the latter’s indijpodtion. In 
that case the Government had no alternative 
but to appoint the next serdor man as the 
Chief Justice becau'C the semor-most man was 
phv^ically incapable of discharging the duties 
of the Chief Justice. 

Tne appuintntent of Mr. Justice A. N. Ray 
as the Chief Justice td the Supreme Court by 
the lht-.sicJciit on April 25, 1973 evoked a 

Controvtjsy throughout the country. Mr.Justice 
Ray superseded thiee senior Juogei, 
nauiciy, Mr. Justice J. M. Shelat, M».Ju>iice 
K. S. Hedge and Mr. Justice A. N. Grover, 
the Btr Association ol the Supreme Court of 
India and oiher assona.inns of lawyers in 
various States strongly coiidemried the 
appointment as an attempt on the part of the 
government ol the day to undermine the inde 
pendence and integrity of the judiciary. The 
controversial appointment also figured up in 
both the Houses of Parliament where the 
opposition members strongly criticised it. The 
superseded judges who obviously did not 
welcdme this decision also resigned as judges 
of the Supreme Court. The matter was also 
referred to the Delhi High Court. On Feb¬ 
ruary, 15, 1974 the Delhi High Court upheld 
the appointment of Mr. Justice A. N. Ray as 
the Chief Justice of India and dismissed the 
petition filed by Sri P. L. Lakhanpal and 
others. 

The Report of the Law Commission of 
India states, '‘For the performance of the 
duties of the Chief Justice of India, there is 


needed, not only a judge of ability and expe¬ 
rience, but also a competent administrator 
capabl of handling complex matters that may 
arise from time to time, a shrewd judge of 
men and personalities and. above all, a person 
of sturdy independence and towering persona¬ 
lity who would, on occasion arising, be a 
watch-dog of the independence of the judi¬ 
ciary.It may be that the senior-most 

puisne judge fulfills these requirements. If 
so, there would be no objection to his being 
appointed to fill the office”.* Thereafter the 
report also states, “It is therefore necessary 
to set a healthy convention that appointment 
to the office of the Chief Justice rests on 
special considerations and docs not «s a 
matter of course go to ttie scmor-moit puisne 
judge. II sucb a convcniion were established, 
It would be no refl- cuon on the senior most 
puisne judge if he oe not appouuetl to the 
office ot me Ghiei Justice.”^ 

Let us iiu'ke im inip irual assessment oi the 
responi-ibilities of the Chief Justice of India 
under the Constitutim of India. Tne Corsii- 
tution of India provides for a single integrated 
judicial system at the apex of which stands 
the Supreme Court of India. The Supreme 
Court of India, at present consists of a Chief 
Justice and 13 other judges. The office of the 
Chief Justice docs not lequire any special 
qualifications. But the Chief Justice of India 
has a number of special responsibilities under 
the Constitution. 

In appointing the other judges of the 
Supreme Court, the President always consults 
the Chief Justice of India (Art. 124^2)). The 
Chief Justice of Indir. may, with the previous 
consent of the President, appoint ad hoc judges 
in the Supreme Court from among the duly 
qualified judges of any High Court for such 
period as may be necessary to complete the 
quorum of the Supreme Court (Art. 127). In 
making such ad hoc appointments, the Chief 
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Ju8ti<*e of India must obviously consult the 
Chief Justice of the High Court from which 
the appoin|ment is proposed to he made. A 
retired judge of the Supreme Court may with 
the previous assent of the President and his 
own consent be requested by the Chief Justice 
of India to sit and act as a judge of the 
Supreme Court at any time (Art. 128). 

Appointments of officers and servants of 
the Supreme Court shall be made by the 
Chiet Justice of India or such other judge or 
officer of the Court as he may direct. But 
the President may by rule require that in such 
cases as may be specified in the rule, no person 
not already attached to the Court shall be 
appointed to any office connected with the 
Court save after consuhation with the Union 
Public Service Commission (Art. 146(1)). 
Subject to the provisions of any law made by 
Parliament, the conditions of service of officers 
and servants of ihc .Supreme Court of India 
arc .also made by she Oiiltf Ju'-tice or some 
other judge or Olficer as. authorl.'^ecl bv the 
Chi'‘f Justice. On this al.vo there is a limita¬ 
tion providing th it the rules made under 
this clause shop so far as they rel.ite to sala¬ 
ries, allowances, leave or pension, shall require 
the aporovil of the Preudent. (Art 146,2j) 

Under the Supreme Cuurt Rules, 1966 
every case, original or appellate, is heard by 
a bench of not le-s than three judges nomina¬ 
ted by the Chief justice of India. Constitu¬ 
tional questions are heard bv a bench of five 
judges. If such a bench jn course of hearing 
thinks that the matter should be dealt by a 
larger bench, it refers the matter to the Chief 
Justice who does the needful. 

Speaking on the role of the Chief Justice 
of India in relation to the Supreme Court of 
India one foreign writer observes, “Despite 

.the rapid turnover of the Chief Justices, 

the prestige of the office, the power to desig¬ 
nate what divisions of the Supreme Court 


other judges shall sit from time to time, and 
the authority to assign the responsibility for 
writing judgments, combined with other 
factors, gave the Chief Justice considerable 
impact on the work of the Supreme Court. 
Several of the Chief Justices have left a distinct 
'tive mark on the Constitutional development 
of India."® 

An analysis of the actual working of the 
State High Courts will reveal the fact, that 
the Chief Justice of India has an important 
voice in relation to the High Courts. In 
appointing the Chief Justice and other judges 
of the State High Courts, the President must 
always consult the Chief Justice of India along 
with others. (Art. 217(1)) The Report on 
Centre-State Relationship of the Administra¬ 
tive Reforms Commission has rightly observed 
that “the existing Article 217 balances the 
right of State Government and that of the 
Union Government As a precaution a;rain8t 
ihe abuse of its power by the State Govern¬ 
ment, consultation with the Chief Juslict, df 
India has been made obligatory."^ The Law 
C-'Mi-'iission of India suggests that “Article 
217 of the Constitution sh .'u'd he amended 
to provide that the Judge of a High Court 
should be appointed only on the rreomuten- 
nation of the Chief J auice of that State and 
with the concurrence ol t!ic Chief Justice of 
India” and secondly ' the appointment of the 
Chief Justice of a Hie h Court should be with 
the concurrer.ee of the Chief Justice of India”.* 
The President may, after coni^ubation with the 
Chief Justice of India, transfer a High Court 
Judge from one High Gouft to another. (Art. 
222(1)) If any controversy arises as to the 
age of a judge of a High Court, the matter 
is finally decided by the President of India 
after consultation with the Chief Justice of 
India. (ATt.2l7 (3)). 

Thus it reveals that the President of India 
discharges almost all of his constitutional 
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responsibilities in relation to the Suprerre 
Gouft of India and the High Courts in consul¬ 
tation with the Chic* Justice of India. In the 
appointment of a judge other than the Chief 
Justice of India, however, it is obligatory on 
the part of the President to consult the Chief 
Ja'ticc of India, althrugh in appointing all 
the judges including the Chief Ju ticc of India 
the President is informally guided by the 
advice of the Union Government. 

Under Article 257 (^) of the Constitution 
the Chuf Justice of India has the power to 
appe iiit an arbitrator to decide finaliy the 
disagreement between the Union and the 
SraUs regarding the extra co^t ii ciirred by a 
State in respect of the cna'ntcnancc and 
construction of the means of comnniniratirm 
of national or military irnportar.ce under the 
direction of the Union. Article 25 < (3) pro¬ 
vides that the Chief Justice of India has the 
power to appoint an arbitrator to decide 
finally any dispute between the Union and the 
States regarding the extra cost incurred by a 
State in the discherge of any functions delega¬ 
ted to it by the Union. Similarly, under 
Article 290 of the Lonstitution the Chief 
Justice f India shall appoint an arbitrator 
to decide upon the adjustment of certain 
expeoses »nd pens'ons between the Union and 
the States in respect of anv Court or Commi¬ 
ssion. If must be remembered here that in 
discharging thrte functions the Chicfjustice 
of India ‘‘does not act as a member or part 
of, or on behalf of the Supreme Court of 
India but acts only as a persona designata for 
app unnng an arbitrator.”® 

It will not be out of place to mention here 
' that the Chief Justice of India or, in hi* 
absence, the senior-most judge of the Supreme 
Court of India shall discharge the functions 
of the Pi esident of In ia in the event of 
Simultaneous vacancies arising in the oifices 
of the President and the Vice President. The 


President (Discharge of Functions) Act, 1969 
makes the Chief Justice of India tb« third in 
‘succession* to the office of the Pictidency. 
The high traditions of the judiciary of the 
Country demand that no such political bias 
should attach to any judge. To make the 
head of the Union Judiciary the head of the 
Union Executive even for a short period is 
opoosed to the concept of an independent and 
impartial judiciary. According to Mr. Seervai, 
“The provisions of the Act [ The President 
(Discharge of Functions) Act. 19*9] is ill- 
concclved and retr-grade, and the Act should 
be amended by deleting the provision and 
substituting a provision whereby the holder 

of a political office like that of the Speaker 
should art as the PrC'idct't** 

The Constitution of India thus gives at 

least a place of honour to the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of India. The post abo 
carries a higher salary. At present the Chief 
Justice draws a salary of Rs. 5f)00/-prr mensem 
while other judges get Rs. 4000/per roemem. 
It is therefore, natural that every judge of 
the Supreme Court a^Di^es Lr that post. The 
Constitu'ion of India has not mentioned any 
special qualifications or conditions of office 
for the post. The absence of prescribed 
qualifications for appointment as Chief Justice 
leaves room for creating controversy to all 
such appointments made on aity basis other 
than feniority. We may here refer to the 
suggestions offered by Prof. K. V. Rao in this 
regard. According to them “In the first place 
is it very necessary that there should be a 

Chief Justice coostitmionally recognised ? For 
the purpose of hearing cases, the Chief Justice 

is an equal to other judges. His only addi¬ 
tional duties are of an administrative and 
routine na'ure, and a good principle would 
have been either to make his pay equal to 
that of other*, or make the office go by rota¬ 
tion, or to make it go strictly accordinjf to 
seniority./ In all ^lesc cases* the post would 





have been free from patronage without redu¬ 
cing efficiency, for after all, the Constitution, 
as it if, does not impose any important duty 
which cannot be di^charsfed by this arrange- 
An analyds of the period of service 
of the Clhiet J'lstices of the Supreme Court of 
India shows that it varies from a m?xirnum 
period 4 years and 5 months (B.P. Sinha) to a 
minimum period of I montu and 6 days 
(J.C. Shab). The recomm' ndatinn of the Law 
Commission of India with regaid to ihe tenure 
of the Chief Ju tice of India is worth mentio- 
ninor here. It statts, “In the qui<k juccesoion 
to the office at present in vogue, a Chief 
Justice who has succeeded in familiariz'ng 
himself with marry tasks becomes liable to 
re'ire before he can h '.vc ‘ime to put into 
force the piinriples and policies which he 
considers beneficial. On’y a Chief Justice 
who has a tenure of five to se'»en years can 
render that necc'S'rv and u«cfui service which 
is expected of the Chief |u-ifice of India.”** 
Thus the factor of suitable tenure m^y al«o 
be c upidered at the rime of appointment of 
the Chief Justice of India. We a-e therefore 
of the opinion that the Constitution should be 
suitably amended so that in future the appoint¬ 
ment to the post of the Ch'cf Justice of India 
is made on the basis uf defi' ite criteria which 
will keep the offi e above criticism. 
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Sir C. Y. CHINTAMANI—a Study In P«.onality 

NARAYa^ I’RASAD CHATURVEDI 


I deem it a great privilege to pen these 
lines about my Ime revered Chief, Sir C. Y. 
Ghintatnani. It 5s jiHt a study in personality 
and not an attempt to give a romoletc picture 
of him. 

Not only political eruancipation but the 
equally imooitanr catise of social reform as 
well as industrial development owe a great 
deal to the Indiau press th<t . reat founders of 
which were Raja Rain Mohan Roy anu 
Dadabhai Noioji. Since then dhlinguisheci 
men, many in nu t her, have adorned editorial 
chairs in ti e several slates c/ India, A profe¬ 
ssion which h"iS included in its ranks men of 
the calibre and di-.*incu'on of Ilarish Chandra 
Miikerji ■ and Krtito Das Pal, Sharobhu 
Chandra Mukerji and Surendra Nath Banerji, 
the broihcrs Sisar Kumar and Motibl Ghosh, 
Vishw-math Naravan Mandal.k and Narayan 
Ga'icsh Chandiat atknr, 13al Gangadhar Tilak 
and Gopal Krishna Gr kbale, G. Subramaniaia 
Iyer, C. K. Menon and S. Kasturi Ranga Iyer, 
Kali Nath Roy snd Prakasham, Madan 
Mohan Maiiiviya and Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Dr. Bc'-ant ai d R'pin Chandra Pal, Ramanand 
Chattc'ji and Ganrsh “'hankar Vidyarthi and 
above all the Father oi the Nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi need not be u^hamed of itself. 

When any younj- uian incii.icd to take to 
journa'isro as a profes.ijon vcent to Chintarnani 
to pay his respects ht used to hear from the 
Up* af the great editor a narration of these 
samei. With a slight pause he would add 


that among British journalists in India the 
memories of Robert Knight, Martin W^ood, 
William Djgbv, Ratcliff, Barlow and Horniman 
were still cherished with esteem by Indian 
reformers. The young man returned with 
sense of pride for the profession he chose and 
inspiration to wcik with zest. 

What distinguished Chintarnani from the 
rest and made him such a towering personality 
as an Editor*? I bad the privilege of coming 
in intioiulc contact with him for a number of 
years. Chintarnani had serious as well as 
light sides and he would he remembered for 
both. As a matter of fact it is a happy 
couibination of the two that made him such 
a fascinating personality. Ghintatnani had 
read up to the Intermediate and rose to the 
position of Minister of Education in Utter 
Pradesh. Several students reading in M. A. 
with Hidory or Politics as their subject used 
to go to him for consultation and guidance. 
A major part of his income as Minister was 
spent by him on books and be built up a big 
library of his own. His book “Indian 
Politics siEice the Mutiny” proclaims his deep 
study of constitutional development of the 
country. 

I joined the editorial staff of the “Leader” 
some time in J922. At that time Chintarnani 
was Minister and the persons at the helm of 
affairs in the “Leader” were Mehta Krishna 
Ram and Babu Vishwanath Prasad working as 
Editor and Arsistsmt Editor respectively* 
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the recommendation of the latter the former 
had permitted me to join college as a regular 
student aq,d work simultaneously on the 
editorial staff of the “Leader”. After his 
resignation from Ministership Chintamani had 
taken over as Chief Editor of the “Leader”. 
He was extremely kind t» me. One day 
immediately after his arrival in the office 
which was at that time located at the South 
Road I went to him and told him that I had 
passed the Intermediate examination. 
Chintamani stood up from his chair, shook 
hands with rnc and said : “Hereafter you are 
my senior”. My colleagues were struck with 
hij sense of generous patronage and encoura¬ 
gement. 

His Initial Equipiuent 

Chintamani entc'ed the field of journalisai 
with mastery over the writings of Burke, John 
Bright, Lord Rosebury, Gladstoije, Frederick 
the Oteat besides presidential addretses 
delivered at the Congress platform which he 
could quote with ease. While strocgly 
denouncing the press laws Chintamani would 
say that Frederick the Great told Voltaire that 
there was a complete understanding between 
him and his subjects—they were to say what 
they liked but he was to do what he pleased. 
Here in India, he would say, God knows our 
Government do what tliey please but are 
jealous of our liberty to say what we think, 
that Indian journalists are apparently regarded 
as enemies of the State and anything is good 
enough for them while nothing is too bad. He 
would feel annoyed and say that it was signi¬ 
ficant and humiliating that newspaper 
publications are repoted upon by the Criminal 
Intelligence Department. It appears, he 
would say, that if all of us are not actual 
criminals the germ of criminality has found a 
congenial lodgment in our breasts and there¬ 
fore we must be carefu ly watched as potential 
criminals. 


These were the expressions Chintamani 
made use of while lodging his strong protest 
against the press laws and the Governmeut'a 
attitude towards Indian Journalists white 
presiding over the All India Press Conference 
at Calcutta on 17th August, 1935. Chinta¬ 
mani would protest and then quote Burke and 
say that Burke answered it for all time when 
he pointed out as no one else could do that it 
was no excuse for a bad law that it would be 
employed with discrimination, Chintamani 
would quote Gladstone and say that the people 
rigntly struggle to be free. How correct was 
Rosebury, Chintamani would quote and 
repeat bis words ; 

“I have the greatest respect for Prime 
Ministers. But whatever their splendour 
may be when they are in the ascendsmt 
they arc essentially transient bodies, 
while good newspapers are or should be 
eternal and the power of a great news¬ 
paper with the double function of gui¬ 
ding and embodying the public opinion 
of the province over whioli it exerts its 
influence, it immeasurably greater than 
that of any statesman can be.” 

Such being the power of the press, Chinta¬ 
mani enphasized at the Prt ss Conference, in 
the life of a community we journalists can do 
ijo less than to pray to God to give us strength 
to live our journriistic lives in accordance 
with the precept of John Bright; “Be just and 
fear not,” 

Great As Editor 

Chintauiiini’s greatness as Editor was 
recognized througliout the length and the 
breadth of the country. Although the ‘Leader’ 
was a stern critic of the Non-co-operation 
movement even Mahato a Gandhi paid a 
tribute to the way in which the “Leader” was 
edited. I remember the day when the White 
Paper on Constitutional Reforms was received 
at 4 p.m. at Allahabad. He finished rea ding 
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it by 6 p.m, and then wrote a leadins; article 
thereon. He wrote on small slips of paper 
which Were passed on to the composing room. 
Belore passing on the last slip he pau^>ed for a 
minute. By that time the senior members of 
the editorial staff had got into his room. 
Ghintamani wanted to connect White Paper 
with black outlook. That was to be the latt 
sentence of the article. One by one he 
enquired of us. One aierabcr of the staff 
suggested that the word shouh'l be “reveals” ; 
another suggested that it ihouhi be “shows.” 
Ghintamani ditaporoved of both the words. It 
was my turn then. I suggested that the word 
should be “portend'’,” basing my suggestion on 
Macbeth in which it is mentioned that these 
clouds portend an evil. Cniiitauiani approved 
of the word. ‘At about 7. 30 p.m. Sir Mattaraj 
Singh came to meet him. Ghintamani r.ad 
the whole article to him and when he was 
reading the last sentence he specifically men* 
tioned to Sir Maharaj Smgh ; lam grateful to 
my young colleague Chaiibc for this word, 
“in encouragement to the members of the st^ff 
Ghintamani went to ihc extent of magna¬ 
nimity. 

There was demonstration at Nasik and 
Manuiinntt was burnt. India’s andcht culture 
being my subject 1 Iclt agitated and gave 
expression to my thoughts in writing and had 
placed them on his table belore his arrival. It 
gave me the thrill oi my iilc to see the next 
morning that it was the leading ariicle ot tne 
“Leader” with the heading “A Challenge and a 
Warning.” Brforc leaving the office Chinta- 
znani had not forgoilen to send to me a letter 
of cungraiulation. Matters did nut rest there. 
He wrote to a number ot personaliues in the 
country that 1 was the author ol that article. 
When on the lollo wmg iiuiiday I went to diae 
with him he revealed tins lact to me. 1 enqui¬ 
red of him why he did so. With a chuckle he 
replied; “To remove your shyness and 


modesty. Do you feel that it is outraged ?** 
There was a roar of laughter* among these 
present Dr. Amaranath Jha who repeatedly 
gave expression to his view that Ghintamani 
was the most delightful conversationalist that 
the country had produced. 

Chintamani's article headed ‘Insolence* 
which he had written on the late Mr. Jinnah 
p-»s.;cd on at D«.‘lhi in Df. Joshi’s Dispensary 
from patient to patient. 

Mastery of Facts and Feats of Memory 

When the Earl of Yores died Ghintamani 
dictated an article which was in lact a review 
of the first Great War. When Sir B. N. Mitra 
who was a member of the Viceruy’s Executive 
Council died I had collected information from 
the book “Who is who'* and placed it on the 
table of Chiufamani before his arrival in the 
office. Ghmtainani deemed it as most inade¬ 
quate for the man who had risen from the 
position •»» a clerk. He called the stenographer 
and men'ioned some facts of his life which no 
rcfeicoce book had furuished. So far as 
officials in Uttar Pradesh were concerned he 
knew their liic history and his editorial notes 
when any administrative in justice was done to 
them in respect of promotion supersession or 
otherwise were read with great admiration by 
the public and almost with a dread by the 
bureaucracy. Under the heading “My dear 
Lambert'* who was probably in charge oi the 
Finauce depac^merlt in Uttar Pradesh, Ghiuta- 
mani wrote a series ol arucles in which he 
exposed ad.ninistiative injustices. Chiniamaui 
told me tnat a personal request was made to 
him by a very high functionary of the Ouvein- 
ment at Lucknow where he had g>ne to 
attend a meeting of the U. F. Legislative 
Council that he should not write any more on 
the subject to which he agreed after extorting 
a promise that the injustices would be set 
right within a fixed period of time. This 
promise was implemented. 
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fiditor Terms Prop^tetor 

1 wonder whether throughout the whole 
country any editor occupied such a domina¬ 
ting position in respect of his relations with 
the proprietor of the concern whether it was 
a limited company or otherwise. Mehta 
Krishna Ram was Secretary to Newspapers 
Ltd., controlling the management of the 
“Leader”. Whenever Ghintatnani went to 
the U.P. Legislative Council only bare intima¬ 
tion of the fact was sent to the Secretary to 
Newspapers Ltd. with no request for grant of 
leave from his duties as Editor. Th^ reply 
that he usually got from the Secretary was: 
“My dear Chintamani,—I have received your 
intimation, 1 shall await your instructions 
if any. Yours sincerely- K. Ram.” On 
numerous occasions I heard the late Ba’>u 
Vishwa Nith Prasad speaking to Mehta 
Krishna Ram that the policy of the * Leader” 
should change to make it more popular but 
none of them had the courage to speak to 
Chintamani. This incidentally shows that 
Ghintamani believed that a newspaper had 
an educative value and a certain mission to 
fulfil, and that it should serve hs an iustitution 
and not a shop. The “Leader” during the 
days of Ghintamani became a fearless critic 
of Giverncnent measures where necessary and 
a valiant champion of public rights. 

Ghintamani was persuaded to take over as 
Editor of the “Indian Daily Mail**, a daily 
from Bombay, on more than double the salary 
than he was getting from the “Leader” and a 
number of other benefits in respect of gratuity, 
provident fund, free furnished bungalow and 
servants. Within a couple of months he 
tendered his resignation on the mere suggestion 
of the proprietor that he should adopt a 
certain policy in respect of labour in the edito¬ 
rial article. Thereafter no apology from the 
proprietor could detaih Ghintamani at Bombay 
which he left even without settling his account. 

3 


Pandit Madan Mohan MaUidya who waa 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of thi 
**Leader”, himself resigned when political 
differencei grew between him and Ghintamani, 
sayiiig that Chintamani was more importa&l 
for the “Leader** than he. 

Iditor vs. Editorial Staff. 

Chintamani was a very vigilant editor 
about the work of the members of the staffi 
For them the first half an hour of his arrival 
was most dreadful. Every day he would bring 
his copy of the “Leader” i*ith blue pencil 
marks over mistakes even of usage and 
grammar. Full enquiry was afloat and it was 
good luck for ' the member of the staff to 
escape his chiding which was administered in 
the most polished manner and without any 
sting. The week being over, he forgot and 
even pardoned our mistakes and invariably we 
met on every Sunday at his residence for our 
lunch with him. After our arrival we f««und 
him emerging from His Puja, dressed in silken 
dhotf with the gait and confidence of the truest 
of Brahmins. By the way it may be mentioned 
that Ghintamani was a strong Sbaivite, proud 
of Iiidia*s culture and positive aversion for 
anglicised ways of life. Lunch with him wstt 
more profitable from the intellectual point of 
view than a lecture at the University of 
Allahabad. With ease he would narrate 
several anecdotes about politicians and princes 
and wc would have hilarious and boisterous 
laughter. 

Chintamani spared no pains to encourage 
the memuers of the staff. He took me with 
him when be was goins to address a public 
meeting in the small park in the heart of the 
town. I had gone with the impression that 1 
was required to take down notes of his speech. 
Qpietiy Chintamani sugaested to the organi¬ 
zer to have me as the first speaker. 1 waa 
reluctant and looked behind. Chintsimani 
turned his eye towards his stick which he 
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carried. 1 complied to his satisfaction. Chio* 
tamani told me it was a good beginning. He 
proposed my name to second the resolution 
on Indians Overseas at the All<Ind*a Liberal 
Federation he'd at Mayo Hall, Allahabad. 
With his guidance and directions I developed 
love for public speaking. I presid<‘d over a 
Youth Conference and delivered my speech 
in Hindi. Ghintamani wanted that I should 
prepare an exhaustive summary thereof in 
Engl'sh. I did so and showed the draft to 
him. He passed it on to the ipre^s and wrote 
an editorial note. He called me and said ; 
**I with I were present to hear you.” Who 
can match the magnanimity of Ghintamani 
for his staff. 

' High Notion of Position of Editor 

When a cate was siart^d against the 
‘‘Leader” and the day was fixed for arguments 
at the Allahabad High Court Gnintamanl was 
present. He was absolutely unrufil.d with 
his UDuat genial sense of humour in nis \aiks 
With the G.ivernmcnt A Ivocaie who was to 
appear aeain-t him. 

One ijapt. oyinons threatened to file a suit 
and having served the irgat notice he was 
advined to have compromise. He rang up 
Chiu’.amani at the Leader Office and I 
received tnc telephone. 1 conveyed his 
message to Chiniamaui who did nut get up 
Iroui liid Chair in response to the telephone 
aud Wanted me to convey back to Gapt. 
Syaions: “Gnintamani knows no compro* 
mile.” 

A Great Parliamentariao 

Ghinuiinani was a towering personality in 
the U.P. Legislative Council and a terror to 
the bureaucracy, The officials of the Govern¬ 
ment were hard put to answer his supplemen- 
taiy questions. He had a notable rote to play 
as Leader of the Opposition. When the 
Ministry was formed under the leadership of 
the late Paidd Goviad Baiiabh Pant no efforts 


were spared by his opponents that he should 
not* be elected. Though it was the first 
Ministry with Swaraj Party leader as Chief 
Minister the dread of Ghintamani had conti¬ 
nued. 

Work as Education Minister 

It was Ghintamani who converted the 
teaching University of Allahabad into a resi¬ 
dential university. He .accepted Miuibtcr- 
ship when it was insisted upon and resigned 
therefrom on a matter of principle because 
the Governor had granted direct interview to 
the English Vice-Chancellor to discuss a 
matter concerning the University of Ahahabad 
without the matter being first referred to 
him. 

How Notable Personalities Viewed Him 

When -Mr. Montagu, then Sccrttaiy of 
State for India, visited India he wa.- vvry 
highiy impressed with the study of puhhc 
qae.-ttoiis diiu xuastery ui tacts by Chiutaiuatu. 
It was popuiariy bciKved tiiat it was the 
insistence oi Mr. Montagu that Gniutau.ani 
must be persuaded to accept Ministry. Wncu 
Chintaoiaia attended the Kouud I'abie Gun- 
ference in London as one ut the reprrseuta- 
Uves of India and had delivered his speech 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, British Prime 
Minister, paid a tx lOpte to him on the floor of 
the House Itself. Ghintamani maintained ius 
contacts with the notaUie personalities of the 
country. Sir Sivaswami Iyer had great 
respect for him while there was hardly a day 
when there was no meeting with Sir Tej 
Bahadur' Sapru. For some years there was 
brisk correspondence with Sir G. P.Ramaswaini 
Iyer and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. Ghmta- 
mani was himself a great leader belonging to 
the Liberal school of thought and a beuever 
in conitituiional agitation and he met these 
leaders not only, on terms uf perfect equality 
but it would not be incorreet to say that lie 





dominated over them sometimei knd they were 
not prepared to annoy Chintamani. 

Most Delfgbtftil Conversationalist 

Chintamani was the most delightful con> 
versationalist that the country has produced. 
A meeting of students held at the Hindu 
Boarding House was addressed by Sarojini 
Ndidu and presided over by Chintamani. 
With full throated ease Sorojini Naidu gave 
rxi^ression to her view that Chintamani was 
the most delightful conversationalist that the 
country had produced. Dr. Amaranath Jha 
thought likewise and said it publicly on 
numerous occasions. 

Once I took my father to Chintamani. He 
enquired of my father what he was. My 
father told him that he was Legal Adviser to 
the firm of Seth rarachand Ghan&hyamdas, 
Calcutta. What are they, enquired Ghinta- 
mani. My father said : they are principal 
of Burma Sheil and Mib-agcnts of many 
O' her COPrfrn.s. Prompt was Cnintaaiani’s 
r -j'>indcr: ‘ I am principal agent of 

('iephantias!'* and sub*age. t of many other 
disease'.’* 1 here was almost a roar of 
laughter among present (here and every 
one aoprcciated his gerlal sc;;se of humour. 

Chintamani suffered from elephantiasis but 
did not allow it to overpower him and his zest 
for work, gcrdal hu ncur and gift cf leadership 
was unaffr^cted thereby. 

Sense of Humour 

Chintamani had absolute command over 
humour which could sometimes be pleasing, 
sometimes subtle aud sometimes devastating 
to suit the exigencies of the situation. I give 
below just a few instances 

(1) His late Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar expressed a desire to seethe 
working ol^ the Rotary ]l^s at the 
Leader Press. Morning was fixed for 
the same. Chintamani was present in 
advance to welcome HJi HighneM. A 


isi:- 

Bengali gentleman vdth a kmg hMrd 
who was in charge of despatch work of 
the ^'Leader** came and stood by his 
side. Chintamani enquired of me 
who he was. X told him that he was 
our despatcher. Chintamani said at 
once, "Why does he not despatch his 
beard first ?” 

(2) A gentleman whose name was Jagmal 
Raja came to tee Chintamani at the 
office and sent word to him through 
my the then colleague who went to 
Chintamani and told him that the 
Raja of Jagmal had come to see him. 
Chintamani smiled and allowed him 
to come and after his departure called 
me and referring to my colleague 
said, "There are iomc room.s to let in 
his brain." 

(I) We had all assembled at the dinner 
held in the evening at the bun£»alow of 
Ch(fjir.inauj a; Ua«nilton Road in 
connection with the Yaoivopavita 
ceitmonyof C. B, Rao. The guests 
included Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Dr. A naranath Jba and the then 
Chairman of the U. P. Pu '^Hc Service 
Commission. After the dinner there 
was talk for an haur it was 11.30 p, m. 
when the first two gentlemen left but 
the thiid stayed on. When it was 
12 o’ clock Chintamani told him; 
"It is unfortunate that you and I 
belong to the same sex". 

(4) Chintamani was displeased with a 
certain Minister in Uttar Pradesh. 
He gave the direction that whenever 
any item concerning the same Minis¬ 
ter appeared in the “l^eader" tlte 
beading should be : "That Minister". 

(3) On the floor of the U. P. Ijegislative 
Council when Chintamani found that 
a Secretary to Ooveroment was 
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defending a certain measure of the 
Government vfhich was indefensible 
Ghintamant called him the *‘washer- 
man” of the Government, Later on 
when the said ofHctal was raised to a 
still higher position 1 met him and 
enquired of his immediate reaction. 
He said : “Thank God, I am saved 
from the flings of Chintamani.” 

(6) When Chiniamani was lying ill I went 
to see him. He en ^utred of me: 
“Can you sav who is Chintatnani 
I said . “Ghintamani is a great editor, 
leader and parliamentarian.” Chinta* 
mani stopped me from proceeding 
further and said : “GLintamani is a 
person who says that he is dying but 
does not die.” 

Metlculoas Care 

Ghintamani took particular care that 
letters addressed to him were promptly 
repUed to. I sent to him a letter which was 
not acknowledged by him for a fortnight. He 
sent his reply with profu'C apologies which 
was not expected from the Chief Editor of a 
daily newspaper to a member of the staff. 

While replying to letters Ghintamani took 
particular care to spell the names of the 
addressee in the way the latter wrote. 
Ghintamani was in terrible haste and was 
feeling irritated because his stenographer had 
n'^t turned up. 1 volunteered to take down 
the draft. While typing I spelt the name of 
the gentleman as “Shiva M'-'han” instead of 
“Siva Motign”. Ch ntamani insisted that I 
shnuid spell it as “Siva Mohan“. I did not 
anticipate that 1 had bargained tor one hour’s 
lecture. On the conclusion thereof be 
enquired of me what my greatest folly was. 
1 said that it was for him to detect. He said 
that he bad detected it long ago. My 
curiosity was aroused. He said : /‘Gbaube, 


your greatest folly is that you ipiell vour name 
as “Naraln” instead of “Narayan”. 1 said 
“Yes”. Then another half an hour’s lecture 
during which he enquired of me my birth> 
date. When I mentioned the date he enquired 
of me whether I cared to find out what were 
the important events in the country on that 
particular day. Anticipating that my reply 
would be in the negative he himself men¬ 
tioned them. 1 was literally dumb-founded 
at his phenomenal memory and realized the 
truth in people’s observation that “Chinta- 
mant is” moving Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

An Institution 

Ghintamani was an institution in himself 
and the real moving spirit. Whether it was 
the Council of the Liberal Federation or the 
Capital Retention Committee or the executive 
committee of the All*Tndia Seva Samiti it was 
Ghintamani. who dominated. The several 
institutions with which he was associated were 
like various colours of a rainbow. It would 
be more accurate to say ; “Ghintamani and 
His Circle” to which belonged high digni- 
t.iries of the Government, leaders of the 
country old and young, rich and poor. 
Ghintamani was the sheet anchor of the hopes 
and aspirations of many of them. 

During his last days Ghintamani bad 
turned a spiritualist. Some spirit told him 
that Gandhiji was “Jiwan Moksh”. Since 
then Ghintamani began to write Mahatma 

Gandhi instead of Mr. Gandhi in the columns 
of the “Leader”. 

Chintamani the Man 

The University which conferred on him the 
degree of doctorate honoured itself. The 
Govermnent which conferred on him knight¬ 
hood recognised the talents of a genius in his 
profession and an incorruptible man in ppblic 
life who can literally be called the |father of 
public life in Uttar Pradesh, a sturdy patriot 
who jhad indomitable courage and on matteri 
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of principle did not know compromlie. Ileny 
penoni treasure the letters- that he wrote 
to them and showed them to numerous 
penons to establish their importance 
that they had been noticed by the great 
Ghintamani. His one sentence ; ''When will 
I have an article from your gifted pen ?" 
Sometimes aroused a writer to develop confi* 

dence in himself. Highly placed persons 
thronged round him and thanked their stars 
when they had met him and left him feeling 
encouraged and enriched with the desire to 

see him again. To the deserving his hand of 
patronage was there and he helped without 
reserve and restraint; If one imbibed even a 
fraction of the qualities of the great master his 


rise in life was assured. Chintamanl was 
devoted to the institution which he served- 
On his table at his residence was a marble 
stone with letters in black: “Leader My 
Love“, This revealed the man in him. 
When the history of Indian Journalism is 
written the name of Ghintamani will be in 
letters of gold. Numerous families are 
indebted to him for the assistance he gave for 
their rise and even now at this distance of 
time they are loudest in acknowledgement of 
the help that they received. Ghintamani 
lives in C. B. Rao, his brothers and sister. An 
affectionate son of his great father C. B. Rao 

is just a I cflex hut the surest reminder that his 
late revered father was a great soul and an 
embodiment of the best in Indian culture. 




KRISHNA MENON : Departure OI An Exile At Home 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Vengayil Krishnan Krishna Menon spent 34 
years of his 78-ycar old life out of the country 
of his birth. Much of his stay abr^'ad was 
voluntary which indicated that he found life 
abroad of considerable interest and did not 
seem to miss much being away from home. His 
identification with the country of his adoption 
was so great that in turn -he was also adopted 
by the people of that country and was called 
upon to plhy an active role in the affairs of the 
country. Nevertheless, Krishna Menon ever 
remained an Indian as the history of his life 
during his stay abroad shows. He utilised h*s 
position in the British society to further the 
cause of Indian independence. It was natural 
for him to come back to India after indepen¬ 
dence had been achieved. Yet he could never 
establish with the country of bis brith the 
rapport which he could establ ."ih with the 
country of his adoption earlier. In his home¬ 
land he remained an alien from the time of 
his return till his death. It would be of consi¬ 
derable interest if a study were to be under¬ 
taken to find uut why it happened like that 
with Menon. In my view, Mt non’s isolation 
was rintircly due to his refusal to imbibe the 
Indian habit of indulging in ambiguity and 
carefully avoiding committing oneself to any 
course of action or philosophy. Imbued 
with rationahstic spirit of the European 
Life between the the two World Wars 
Menon had no me for ambiguity. Such 
a person is never liked by the ruling elite 
in any country and could be still less liked 
by the ruling elite in India which was mentally 
subservient to the west while being loud- 
raeuthed about its patriotism. 

Menoo has been criticued moft for bit 


handling of the senior military officers. Very 
little of this criticism has been based on any 
ascertained fact but mostly on presumption 
which was that he was inteifering with the 
senior generals. Granting that the assumption 
was true, what was the state of affairs which 
Menon was seeking to change ? As a careful 
foreign student uf Indian military affairs observes. 
“Before the Second World War little that was 
Indian in bearing, except the servants, intru¬ 
ded into most Army messes, the Indian officers 
of the Indian Army, to the last minority, 
tended to be as British as the British. Curry 
was for Sunday lunch, when it would be eaten 
with spoon and fork, dinner-jackets were man¬ 
datory when mess uniform was not worn, to 
be teetotal was a suspect oddity, vegetarianirro 
w'as for the rn^n, not the officers, Indian music 
was an irritating caterwauling, and to talk in 
an Indian language, a gaffe.” This tradition 
did not change much till independence. Even 
after independence the Indian army officers 
were not willing to give up this attitude. 
Persons like Manekshaw “tended to see any 
Indianisation of mess ritual as a slackening of 
standards. For the Manekshaws, the tradi¬ 
tions were sacrosenct...** Surely no sensible 
Indian can have any criticism if Menon wanted 
to change the ways of these officers to make 
them a little more oriented towards the spiril 
of India. But then in India it is not men with 
spirit of India that have ruled or are ruling 
today—when a foreign degree is still allowed 
to prevail over a comparable Indian degree in 
any field. 

The trouble—so far as the ruling elite was 
coDccmed-'Witli Menoo was that be was as 
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good in the weitern way of life as any in the 
top echelon of the. Indian army. It was 
difficult to rtrn down Menon as obscurantist or 
unkaowledgabte. Therefore, the campaign 
for personal vilification started—describing 
Menon as less than patriotic. The entire 
mass media was mobilised against him. He 
was made the scapegoat for the debacle in 
1962 in the North East Frontier. There was 
no doubt that as India’s Defence Minister and 
as one having considerable influence on the 
then Prime Minister Nehru’s thinking on 
foreign policy, Menon was constructively 
responsible for (he military and political 
humiliation. Yet the question has not been 
answered as to how Menon, who was all the 
time being accused of being soft towards China 
and I be Communists, had suddenly turned 
into a proponent of a policy of military con- 
froniation with China—when .top Indian 
militarY men includiag Gen. Ihiamiaya were 
advising against any confrontation with China. 
Menon himself had not said anything on this. 
Yet without a proper knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances in which the military confrontation 
with China became unavoidable even when 
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India was completely unprepared for such a 
confrontation, it would not be possible to 
make a proper assessment of either Nehra' 
or Menon. 

To the extent that it is the tack of a politi¬ 
cian to overcome the oppsition, Menon as a 
politician wa*; a failure. 1 his failure is not 
surprising since Menon was evidently too 
much of an intellectual to find comfort in the 
company of the mediocrities who constitute 
the majority and on whose endorsement poli¬ 
tical leadership sustains itself. His record as 
the Indian High Commissioner in the UK is 
also not one about which one would like to 
talk at home. In many respects Menon displa¬ 
yed hii exclusiveness. However, very rarely was 
he criticised for his genuine attitudes. Most 
of the time he was beiag criticised for doing 
the right thing—for building up the indigenous 
defence capacity whose usefulness was dcrao- 

trated during the war with Pakistan in 1965 
and subse<)uentlv. 

Menoii’s tragedy makes one lesson clear 
that if one wishes to succeed in Indian poli¬ 
tics oni must not try to be logical and follow 
a course of action which is not to the liking of 
the ruUng elite. 



RAJA RADHAKANTa ON INDIAN STUDIES IN NEW WORLD 

NANDA MOOKERJttE 


Radhakanta, an erudite Sanskrit 
Scholar of the last century, regarded Sanskrit 
as “a key to the rritical study of the largest 
family or languages/’ He held the view that 
extensive study of Sanskrit, which formed a 
new (Ta m philosophy and contributed to the 
establishment of great ethnological facts, 
would help establishing the claims to recogni' 
tion of India’s ancient culture. 

To rehabilitate Sanskrit to its pristine glory 
in his own country as also to facilitate the 
study of this ancient and venerable language 
abroad, he compiled a voluminous Sanskrit 
lexicon, Sabda<kalpa*druma, and distributed 
this valuable lexicon, free of cost, among the 
scholars of India and abroad. 

' Radhakanta exhibited mlssi.mary zeal in 
popularising Sanskrit abroad. Communication 
difficulties could not suppress his enthusiasm 
in maintaining close contact with the oriental 
societies and Indologists of Europe and 
America. He displayed rare ability and extra 
ordinary energy in exchanging ideas and views 
with the scholars of foreign countries. 

In LS42 American Oriental Society was set 
up. Inspired by the unusual insterest evinced 
by European scholars in unveiling the mystery 
of Indian thought, the learned members of the 
American Oriental Society selected India as 
one of choicest fields of their inquiry. The 
anicent monuments of Hindu learning, which 
formed an absorbing subject of study amongst 
the savants of Europe, attracted the attention 
of American scholars. 

To Raja Radhakanta it was a development 
pregnant with vast possibilities. In a letter, 
dated 21 August, 1838, addressed to the Ame¬ 
rican Oriental Society this great scholar of 


Calcutta expressed his great admiration “for 
the zealous and indefatigable exertions** of ffic 
learned men of young America. 

Stressing the importance of Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage, he wrote; “The comprehensive lan¬ 
guage of (lidia, which has been demonstrated 
to be the primeval stock of more than two- 
thirds of the tongues of the civilized world, 
and the study of which has formed a new era 
in philology; her inexhaustible literature 
which supplies a rich fund of intellectual 
eniertainment; her profound and diversified 
pbitosophy, which displays at once the source 
and the fullest developments of the Omiectics 
of Aristosie, the Atomic theory of Democritus 
of the stoical doctrine of Zeno, the Metempsy* 
chocis of Pythagoras, and the bold flights of 
Plato’s fancy ; her science, which contains all 
the wisdom of the ancients, and the germs of 
many modern discoveries ; • ♦ her extensive 
legislation, and her commerce with remote 
nations of antiquity—all form engrossing 
topics for the Society’s research, and although 
much light has been thrown on them by the 
enthusiastic and preserving efforts of European 
scholars, yet much remains to be learned and 
examined : the surface of the mine has only 
skimmed over, the profound depths yet lie 
unexplored." He ardently hoped that the 
youthful vigour and energies of America would 
be directed to these regions and he was confi¬ 
dent that the labours of American scholars 
would be crowned with success. Foremost 
amongst the results he anticipated from susb 
researches was the development of the science 
of Ethnography, which was then in its eradle. 

Raja Radhakanta pointed out that indepen¬ 
dent of this general stimulus for the study o( 
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the ancient learning of India, '‘there is a 
stranger and special reason which renders it 
the duty and interest of every American to 
devote his attention to its this subject, in as 
much as there >is a strong probability of 
supplying some of the last links of the ancient 
history of the Western World.” 

He invited the attention of the Society *‘to 
the solution of the question whether or not 
Aryavarta, which sent forth the Celts and 
Teutons to people Europe, also poured colo« 
nists into the New World long befoie its 
existence was heard of in Europe.” 

The Raja had the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions that the rays of knowledge derived from 
researches into the antiquities of America 
‘■from an extensive acquaintance with Vaidic 
and Puranic legends, and from the Saga litera¬ 
ture of Northern Europe, the skaldic songs of 
Iceland, and the ancient annals of Greenland, 
whieh are being published undes the auspices 
of the ‘Socictc Royalc des Antiquaires du 
Nord’ when combined into one focus, will 
illumine the dark vistas of the primeval history 
of America.” 

Perhaps Raja Radhakanta, the conservative 
Hindu leader of the ninteenth century Bengal, 


was the first Indian who correctly vinniUsitl 
that on American understanding of Indupii 
life would greatly depend the futnre of Ind^ 
American economic relations. We find a clew 
indication of this realisation on his part in the 
concluding paragraph of his letter to the A.O, 
S., which runs as follows ; 

”To the strict Benthamite, who would 
regard these advantages of the study of 
Sanskrit to be purely intellectual..., the society 
can point out the present flourishing state of 
commerce between the United States of 
America and India, to carry on which it is 
indisputably necessary that your countrymen 
should be familiar with language, manners, 
and customs of the people with whom they 
come into daily contact. But how are these 
to be mastered without some knowledge of 
Sanskrit, which is the source of almost alt the 
dialects of India, and which is the repository 
of the laws an i religions of the Hindus i” 

It is a sad commentary on our character 
that the name ol this learned scholar of Bengal, 
who did so much for the propagation of 
Indian culture through extensive cultivation of 
Sanskrit both in India and abroad, has been 
almost forgotten. 



ECONOMICS OF RURAL AREAS IN INDIA 

hHANKARA K. POOJARY 


India has to its credit ab«ut 5,30,000 
villages, rich in resources but left to grow for 
themselves. Mr. Nehru considered India “a 
rich country” dominated by “starving people”. 
He suggested the development of science and 
technology to utilise the hidden, mis<<>8ed or 
unutilised resources. No doubt, the develop* 
ment of India depends on the development of 
the villages or rural places in India. It is a 
matter of great regret that a large number of 
villages have not seen civilization, eventbough 
our free India is now over 26 years old. 

It is necessary to mention the characteris¬ 
tics of the villages, which have forced them to 
be in the rut of underdevelopment. Owing to 
mass illiteracy, traditions and customs, it has 
been difficult for the government to extricate 
the VilLgcs from the grips of poverty. It has 
been widely accepted that the development of 
villages lies in the development of the people 
of the villages. They should accept develop¬ 
ment. People in villages are religious minded. 
Reagiin, caste system, joint family system do 
not go hand in band with modern development 
pr ^grammes. Thus a dual economy has estab¬ 
lished Itself which is not a favourable atmos- 
phcic for development, How can a man who 
believes that C>od grants children accept family 
planning ? Groupism, caste system etc. have 
disrupted the sense of co-operation. Birth 
determines profession rather than ability. 
Thus, ability is suppressed. Illiteracy 
should be eradicated to apprise the people of 
the happenings in the country. When educa* 
tion is imparted to the village people, the 
majority group puts itself ahead and suppresses 
tbt minority group. The majority group 
dominates important positions in institutions 


like Village Panchayati, Go-operative Credit 
Societies and religious meetings. As Harijans 
are considered untouchables, they are kept 
away. Talking against untouchabiiity is con¬ 
sidered to be a crime. Villages cannot be 
developed imicss the farmers are enlightened 
with the knowledge of the world. Landlords 
have also played an important role in the 
villages. Landlords lead the poor farmers. 
Government means by “farmers” the landlords 
and not poor farmers who are the tenants of 
the landlords. Fertilizers, credit facilities, 
water fa<'ilities etc. provided to the fanners 
through Co-operntive Credit Societies or 
Panchayat Boards are utilized by landlords 
only. The * poor farmers continue with their 
age-old systems of farming. Even the m!ia- 
structural faciliiies, which are supposed to 
reduce the costs of production, benefit only ihe 
landlords who have surplus marketable f-irm 
products. Poor faimers live from band to 

mouth. Farmers are suppressed by landlords. 
They cannot go to a court of law. As going 
to a court requires a good knowledge about 
law and as it involves a sizeable expenditure, 
the poor farmer is afraid of law courts. This 
facilitates the landlords to rule and ride on 
them. They raise rent according to their 
whims. It has been my experience that the 
landlords sometimes do not give receipts for 
the rent deceived by them. Farmers pay rent 
in instalments for, they cannot pay in full. The 
land’s average yield cannot meet the rent 
amount fixed by the landlord. Floods and 
famines are calamities which Indian farmers 
have to put up with very often. A large 
portion of nee, wheat aod other foodgrains 
produced by the farmers 'are consumed in hit 
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hoitiehold. Tn a villuge in South Kanara 
District in Karnataka State, I wai unable to 
find a family which settled the rent In time 
and in full. A parricular farmer, I know made 
an application in a Court of law for the enfor¬ 
cement of standard rent, but the landlord had 
managed to hoodwink the ignorant farmer into 
complying with his demands. As tenants, 
very few farmers have a good knowledge of 
law. 

Sometimes, the farmers have to face unfore¬ 
seen events st>ch as fire. One of the farmers 
who had to face this problem had to build a 
new house and was consequently, indebted for 
a large sum of money. Naturallv, he would 
be indebted for life. He complained that he 
had approached the Government for some help 
throueh the Panebayat ’Board, but the people 
who constituted the Panebayat Board did not 
show any interest in his case. , 

Un'ortunately, the development of 
nearby towns ( they cannot he called 
as urban places, but a small village turned 
into a place of 8h'"ps and one or 
two small hospitals; has attrac^d the village 
people. It is estimated that they do not, on 
an average, work for more than five hours 
daily in the fields. Consumption of illicit 
liquor and speculations in cock*fights are 
things for recreation for them in the after¬ 
noons. Houses arc managed by elderly persons 
and ladies, whereas young farmers indulge in 
gambling or consuming liquor. A consider¬ 
able part of their income is drained away by 
these recreational sources. Of course*, some 
make their living on that. In fact agriculture 
has been given secondary importance by them 
because it does not guarantee a good future 
for them and their children. Some farmers 
sell their harvest to meet their daily expendi- 
uire and have to buy the same at a higher 
price during the monsoon season. The memsoon 
teason is the woiet ^9 fhr a poor farmer. 
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He has to borrow foodgraini from well*t#>de 
farmers but has to repay in double at the time 
of harvest. Since the poor fanner cannot 
increase the productivity of his farm, it has not 
been possible for him to be self-reliant. 

Not only arc the people in villages 
ignorant, but alio have a negative attitude 
towards the development programmes. They 
are myopic in their views. I'hey cannot 
tolerate the prosperity of their neighbours and 
delight in seeing the destruction of others 
instead of trying to be prosperous themselves. 
Much money is spent on marriages and festi¬ 
vals and the necessary finance comes from 
money-lenders, who for inadequate banking 
facilities in villages, play a significant role in 
exploiting the farmers. Q,dte often, the desti¬ 
tute farmer has to lose his property. 

God is worshipped and religious people 
arc held in high e«tcf m. They are prepared 
to satisfy the God at any cost but sps’ d very 
little for their own welfare. 

Govenuneot's Role in Developmeat 

The First Five Year Plan gave much 
importance to the agricultural sector. Conse¬ 
quently, the agricultural prorlucti )n increased 
beyond expectation. The Government has 
encouraged Co-operative Societies in rural 
places. After the nationalization of 14 
major cooimercial banks, tie Government has 
taken a step further in modernizing rural 
areas. Since nationalization, there has been 
a widespread expansion of banks. There were 
about 8000 branches at the time of 
nationalization (i.e, July 1959) and their 
number has gone up to nearly 17000 i.e. more. 
than double after only five years. But it is 
distressing to note that still about 95% of rural 
places in States like Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Assam etc. in India have no bank 
offices. Even the Lead Bank Scheme has 
failed to penetrate the rural areas. One 
cannot squarely blame the banks for this ai 
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XQore often than not, the villagci lack basic 
facilities to locate bank offices. The banks 
have also to keep an eye on the bminess 
potential of the area* while opening branches 
in rural places. The fact that only 20*/. of 
the national incoine has been passing through 
the banks tells us of the po'cntial of branch 
expansion. As a measure to ensure banking 
facilities in rural places, the Reserve Bank 
of India directs the banks to open 60% of the 
total number of their branches in rural and 
aemi.urban places. Hence the share of rural 
branches in the total number of branches rose 
from 92.1*/. at June 1969 to 36.1*/. in Decem¬ 
ber 1972. 

As far as the criteria of sanctioning loans 
to large borrowers is concerned, banks have 
not adhered to any particular pattern. Thus 
the very objective of nationatization is 
defeated to a large extent. The large 
bof rowers can get loans by providing securities 
and the poor businessmen, small scale 
industrialists and self employed persons who 
are unable to provide adequate securities are 
not able to get loans. They have nothing to 
offer except their skills in their respective 
trades. 

However, a major bank like the Bank of 
Baroda through its Multi Service Agency 
branches has started financing small borrowers 
and self.employed persons on the recommen- 
datinns of the Thakkar Committee. The 
other nationalised banks have also showed 
their interest in helping the small borrowers 
and self-employed persons. Steps like this 
which are linked with the devalopment of 
economy can help to reduce unemployment 
problem and improve the economy on the 
whole. However, it is still too early to 
comment upon the working of the nationalized 
banks as they have completed only five 
years. 

Remedies 

Economists all over the world have rightly 


given importance to sociological factors or 
non. economical factors which retard economic 
development in underdeveloped countries. 
The rural places in India, especially, are 
governed more by non-eeonomic than 
by economic factors. The Government, with 
all its development policies, cannot implement 
them in the rural sector as it is choked with 
illiteracy, caste system, superstitions etc. 
People in the rural areas do not accept devc% 
lopment because it is against their principles 
and beliefs which they have inherited from 
their forefathers. The problem of population 
has jeopardised the development plans. 
Every 2.5*/. per annum increase in population 
requires at least 7.5*/. of capital to just main¬ 
tain the growth with 3*/. capital output ratio. 
But an underdeveloped country like India etm 
hardly invest 5 to 6*/. of its capital from its 
savings. Foreign aid may prove to be 
uneconomical in an underdeveloped country. 
Therefore, the present need to develop an 
underdeveloped country like India is to 
change the foundation ol traditional society. 

It does not mean that a modern sector should 
be superimposed on the traditional sector. 
This leads to a dualistic pattern of society 
which works side by side. Development 
should be accepted by the people and then 
only development plans prove themselves to 
be effective and profitable. To change the 
traditional society, caste system should be 

abolished. This involves the eradication of 
orthodox ideas from the minds of people in • 
such a way that they themselves realise that 
caste system is an evil. Hence educating the 
people is a must. By 'education* we mean, 
not just opening schools in rural areas as in 
Uttar Pradesh or in Bihar where lometimc* 
students are without teachers and sometimes 
teachers outnumber students, but that it should^ 
be job-oriented. The students could be taught 
the propdr t»e of ag^ioultufal iiuplfinillits st it 
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wftuld prove very useful for them in tilling 
their fermi and increase productivity of both 
land and labour. Rural people adhere to 
their traditional customs because they are 
unaware of the modern developments. 
Dissemination of information about the, present 
day world could help in modernizing rural 
places considerably. But it should be seen 
that the rural places are not drained of their 

educated lot to urban areas. This causes 
wastage of investment in human capital. 

Also, because of ignorance, people have 
the feeling of caste, groupism and hence they 
are motivated in their self interest by political 
leaders who play dirty: They are kept far 
away from the activities of the political 
parties and are hired at the time of election. 
After getting elected, they rarely attend to the 

grievances of the poor people of their consti¬ 
tuencies. 

Sensing the vital role that the banks have 
to play in development of Indlaj the Govern¬ 
ment Authorities nationalized 14 major 
commercial banks on the 19th of July 1969. 
Banks should not just act as banks alo'kc but 
also as development agents. As mentioned, 


after five years of nationalisation, bankt hattrit > 
contributed a great deal towards uation$l 
development. However, more is expected 
from them. There is a lot of potential for 
opening branches of bank* in rural places ^ 
States like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhyn 
Pradesh, Rajasthan etc. It is interesting to 
note that one of the leading nationalised banldi 
mobilised deposits of Rs.r 24 lacs on the very 
day of opening of one of its rural branches 
in Uttar Pradesh. The Government should 
provide infrastructural facilities in the rural 
areas so as to enable banks to open their 
offices. Modernization of rural places through 
bank offices helps the Reserve Bank of India 
to solve the problem faced by it in controlling 
money supply, and implementing monetary 
policies. 

It is the responsibility of the Government 
to take keener interest and stimulate the minds 
of people. Of course, this requires sacrifices 
both on the part of the Government as well as 
from the people. Corruption and anti-social 
elements should be kept free from economic 
development policies. 


















NAHAN AND ITS ENVIRONS 

U. S. GOSWAMI 


Hardly eleven mileii away from the nndula> 
ting plains of Haryana lies Nahan tucked in 
the first few folds of the Shivalik hills. The 
smalt town which once was the head'^quarters 
of a princely State of Sirmur, cannot boast of 
lofty peaks or extensive meadows. Being near 
to plains and at a lesser altitude (3058 ft.) it 
is also warmer as compared to the well-known 
hill stations of Himachal Pradesh. However, 
the town can provide some charm for a short 
80 *journ with its clean, calm and healthy 
atmosphere. Its environs are, of course, 
rich in offering varied fare to the visitor. 

In the early seventeenth century the isola¬ 
ted ridge which now cradles the town of 
Nahan was covered by a dense forest. As the 
legend would go the ridge was once the 
stronghold of a brigand Bcra Rangar, who had 
earned wide notoriety in the area as a hard 
core dacoit. The place was also said to be 
the dwelling of a saint Bawa Banwari Das who 
had a companion in a lion. In the early years 
of the 17th century once the Rajya Karan 
Parkash of Sirmur State who had his capital 
at Kalsi in those days came at the hill for 
hunting. The location and the scenery of the 
isolated bill no attracted the Raja that he 
decided to shift his capital from Kalsi to the 
ridge where presently a town with the name 
of Nahan developed. 

It is said that the saint Bawa Banarasi Das 
played a prominent role in making the Raja 
take his decision to bring his capital to this 
ridge, It is further believed that the auspi¬ 
cious roar of the companion lion of the 
saint at the time when the suitability of the 
ridge as the new headquarters of the state was 
being discuMcd, clinched the inue in favour 


of the ridge being made the new capital. That 
might explain the derivation of the name 
Nahan irom the word Nabar (lion). The 
word Nahan may also mean abode of a king 
or an invincible place. Whatever may be the 
genesis of the name Nahan, the town soon 
became a hub of a flourishing population on 
the isolated ridge, some two miles in length, 
after its establishment in the year 1621 A. D. 
In 1948 when the Sirmur State was merged 
with a number of other hilly States of the area 
to form Himachal Pradesh, the town changed 
its mantle as the headquarters of the district 
of Sirmur. That year also marks the end of 
an era of its supremacy in the region. In the 
new administrative set up, some bther towns 
and regions of Himachal '.Pradesh stole a 
march over it and it was left languishing over 
its past glory. 

However, the town once famous for its 
temples and tanks and also for its cleanliness 
still has a nostalgic air of the bygone days of 
the State Rajas. Although the palace of the 
erstwhile Rajas, now in shambles, presepts a 
very pathetic scene standing amidst the some¬ 
what sleepy town, but one can very well 
imagine that during the heyday of the princely 
Rajas, the palace must have displayed the magni. 
ficcnce of its peculiar architecture and other 
art forms within its precincts. The number 
of tanks enshrined in various niches of the 
hilly slopes had now dwindled to just three 
and those too arc not in good condition. The 
economy of the town is also in doldrums 
because the enterprising youth of the city 
would flock to the nearby industrialised towns 
of Haryana for some job or the other. The 
famous foundry industry of Mahan also appears 
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to have been at the ebb and no other industry 
worth the name has come up since the achieve¬ 
ment of independence. There are good possi¬ 
bilities of developing horticulture etc. in the 
area but one gets the impression that the 
economic life of the town has been left to 
languish and no efTorts are being made to 
develof} the resources of the area even to 
provide daily necessities of the people. For 
examplei milk for daily consumption of the 
inhabitants of the town has to be brought to 
this day from the Haryana town of Ambala, 
some 60 miles away. 

The indiscriminate felling of trees in the 
area is said to have made the climate ot the 
town somewhat warmer as compared to half 
a century ago. The area on the slope where 
at present stands Sbanti-Sangam—a conglome¬ 
ration of shrines and contemporary art pieces— 
and has a couple of springs can be developed 
into a veritable picnic ..spot. By impounding 
rain Water at various convenient places suffi¬ 
cient water can be stored to meet the agricul¬ 
tural and horticultural requirements of the 
town ; and at the tame time the impounded 
water sheets can go a long way in converting 
the area into a fine tourist centre. Extensive 
afforestation programmes on the outskirts of 
the township can help improve the climate of 
Nahan to an appreciable extent which, in 
turn, would give a much needed fillip to the 
tourist industry of the town. 

Nahan has rich environs in terms of scenic 
beauty, religious shrines, historical remnants 
of bygone ages and pre-histoiic remains of 
the animals which roamed the area lakhs of 
years ago. Nine miles south of the town a 
Fossils Park is being developed on an area 
extending to about one hundred acres. The 
Saketi Fossils Park—so called after the name 
of the village It stands at—is proposed to 
provide a peep into the era when the region 
known as the Shival.ik system of hills was 


«i 

inhabited by giant and ferocious animals mudh • 
before the Homo Sapiens or even the Primatci 
appeared on the world scene. The SbivaUlt, 
(or Si walik) system of hills extends along fhh ; 
foot of the Himalayas from the Brahamputra 
valley on the east to the western edge ot . 
Pakistan and takes its name from the Shivslifc 
hills lying between the rivers of Ganga and 
Jamuna. 

The Shivalik system has been keeping 
securely in its lap the remains of a number of 
extinct species of elephants, rhinoceroses, 
horses, giraffes, pigs, deer, antilopes, camels, 
tigers, apes, etc. about which the modern man 
has come to know through fossils found in 
these hills. An attempt is being made to 
present a faithful description of the scene as it 
would have existed in these regions a coupla 
of million years ago in the Shi/alik Fouils 
Park of Saketi. A number of life-size models 
of the pre-historic mammals which inhabited 
the area from two to ten million years ago are 
being exhibited in the park. The Fossils 
Park is said to be the first of the kind in the 
whole world although at the moment it has 
only a few exhibits to present to the visitors. 
A certain amount of imagination and some 
concerted efforts would be required to make 
the Park a veritable show piece of the era ' 
when the huge beasts went about in their day 
day life on the outskirts of Nahan. 

More than a dozen species of elephants art 
estimated to have existed in the Shivalik hills 
millions of years ago. The fossils of a Stegodon 
had been unearthed in the area of Saketi Park. 
Stegodon was an earlier form of modern ele¬ 
phant. It had exceptionally long teeth 
reaching up to ten feet with a circumference 
of something like three feet. The area was 
also inhabited by sabre toothed tigers having 
sabre like teeth six inches long. There were 
seventeen feet high giraffes having horns. 
Giant land tortoises inhabited the region 
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some 25 lakhi of years ago. They had thick 
protection shell about ten feet long. These 
giant tortoises began to dwindle 20 lakh years 
ago and later on dwarfed into the present day 
snail tortoise. Hippopotamus was another 
mammal that existed in these areas along with 
other giant beasts of the pre>historic times. It 
is believed that an era of glaciation would 
have come upon these areas about a million 
years ago and remains of the animals which 
we now find in the shape of fossils would have 
at that time been pressed into thick layers of 
ice. 

A student of history and archaeology may 
like to visit Sirmuri Tal, some forty miles west 
of Nahan, where one comes accrots the ruins, 
of Sirmur, the ancient capital city of the 
erstwhile State from which the State got its 
name, while a lover of nature would find 
solace at the banks of the Renuka Lake 
studded in the lush exuberance of the verdured 
towering hills. 26 miles north west of Nahan 
Renuka lake Is the biggest lake of Himachal 
Pradesh with a circumference of one and a 


half miles. Peaceful atmosphere and the placid 
waters of the Renuka offer an ideal plaee fcMr 

an idylic holiday away from the din of eity 
life. 

Renuka is the venue of one of the biggest 
fairs of Himachal Pradesh every year in 
Oclober*November (Kartika) when the 
devoted Hindus would congregate here to 
offer oblations to God Parshuram and his 
mother Renuka. According to a legend 
Renuka along with her husband Maharshi 
Jamdagfii used to do penance at a nearby 
hillock a d it was here where the saintly 
couple were blessed with a son who later on 
cauic to be known as Parshuram and has 
been depicted as a furious figure in Hindu 
mythology. Parshuram is believed to have 
beheaded his mother at the behest of his father 
at this spot. The Renuka water sheet is 
shaped like a sleeping woman and shelters a 
wide life sanctury ringing with the sonorous 
sounds of local fauna. One can .also get 
acquainted with the wild life of the area in 

the small but well stocked loo on the shore of 
the lake. 



IMMORTAL POETESS OF KASHMIR LaLLESHWAR 


R 1. KHANNA . 


An old classic work (Kavya Mimania), 
says '‘Women can also be poets like men. 
Genius is inherent in persons irrespective of 
sex difference”. Lallesbwari, a mystic poetess 
of ancient Kash^air proves the truth of this 
dictum. 

1 here are few countries in which so many 
wise saws and proverbial sayings are current 
as in Kashmir. None of these sayings has 
greater repute and currency than the ‘‘Lalle- 
shwari", the sayings of Lalleshwari. 'I'hcy 
are the current coin of quotation. They arc 
bywords and house-hold words among the 
people. There is not a Kashmiri, Hindu or 
Muslim who has not some of them ready on 
the tip of his tongue, and who docs not revere 
her Djemory. 

Ail that is known about her is that »hs 
lived in the !4ih century of the Christian era. 

Though she was a Shaiva Hindu, she was 
no bigot, and to her all religions arc at one 
in their essential. 

Lalleshwari was originally a married 
woman of a respectable family living at 
Pandrenthan, near Srinagar and w'as cruelly 
treated by her mother-in-law. As a Kashmiri 
saying has it, "Whetherv they killed «big 
sheep or a small one Lai had always a stone 
for her dinner”. 

She used to wander in rags and adopted 
a famous Kashmiri Shaiva saint, Siddb Bayu, 
as her guru or spiritual preceptor. She her¬ 
self became a yogini or mendicant devotee. 


There are many legends about her death. 
According to one story she died at Bijbihara. 
W hen she gave up her soul it buoyed up like a 
dime ol light in the air and disappeared. Xt 

is believed that she never died and is still 
one of the ‘living saints’ of India. 

Lalia-vakyani were composed in an old 
form of Kashmiri. 

Substance of her teaching 

Lalleshwari was a poetess of substance, not 
an idler singer of an empty day. She teaches 
the abolute dependence of mankind on the 
Supreme. She Insists on the' identity of the 
human self with the Supreme Self even in the 
most trivial action.. Her teaching has con¬ 
tinuous reference to the yoga doctrine, expre¬ 
ssed in poetry full of fire, spirit and ardour 
with an astonishing wealth of picturesque 
imagery. It is truth dwelling in beauty. The 
central motif of her thought is to escape re¬ 
birth by securing union with the Supreme 
after death at the end of the present life. 
She dwells on this central theme with an 
infinite variety of illustration. 

She is quite free from religious bigotry : 
she constantly preaches wide and even eclectic 
doctrines. Illustratively : 

(1) It matters nothing by what name the 
Supreme is called, He is still Supreme. 

(2) The true saint i« the servant of all 
mankind through his humility and loving 
kindness. 

(3) Trust in God for all things, and He 
will nrovide. 
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It is not ritual, she declares, but the 
intention behind it that will bring moksha 
(Release). All action to be effective must be 
undertaken without thought of profit and 
dedicated to Him. This accords with the 
central teaching of the Gita, “Your business 
is with action alone, not by any means with 
the fruit of action. Therefore, always per¬ 
form action which must be performed, with¬ 
out attachment. For a man, performing 
action without attachment attains the 
Supreme”. 

She ii a vehement critic of idolatry as a 
useless and even silly ‘work’ and adjures the 
worshippers of stocks and stones to turn to 
yogic doctrines and exercises for salvation. 
Yoga is defined in the Gita : ‘‘What is called 
cessation (of desires for the fruit of action) 
it what you should know O Pandava, as Yoga, 
without renouncing one’s desires one cannot 
be a Yogin”. Swami Sivananda defines it 
in these words *‘Yoga is the dissolution of 
thought in Eternal awareness. Pure consciou- 
sets without objectificatfon”. 

In sum : She teaches that the supreme 
object of life is to seek union with the Supreme 
and this object can be attained by contempla¬ 
tion of the Yoga doctrine combined with the 
proper performance of the Yogic religious 
exercises. 

Lalleshwari rakyaiii|or aphorisms 

Lailtshwari begins by relating her own 
spiritual experience. She had wandered far 
and wide in search of the truth, had made 
pilgrimages to holy places and sought for 
salvation through formal rites, but all in vain. 
Ttien suddenly she jouuci it in her own ‘home’, 
in her uwn suui. There she lound her own 
self, which became to her the equivalent of a 
spiritual picccptor and she Icartied that it 
and ihc Supren.c Sell wer* one. She says ; 

Passionate with longing in oiitie eyes, 

Searching wide, seek ng nights and days, 


Lo ! I behold the Truthful one, the wise. 
Here in mine own House to fill my gaae. 
That was the day of my lucky star. 
Breathless, I held him' my Guide to be. 

She has a passionate belief in the doctrine 
of the oneness of the individual self with the 
Supreme self. By what name the Supreme 
be worshipped docs not matter : 

Lord that I am Thou I did not know. 

Nor that Thou art I, that One be Twain ! 
Shiv or Keshav (Vishnu), Lotus Lord 

(Brahma) 

These be names It takest or Jin. 

He be Thou, or he, or he, or he, 

The poetess underscores the vital impor¬ 
tance of ireedom from desire which alone 
brings content. He who desires naught will 
always be free: 

If from Re-birth thou wouldst now be free. 
Die to djcsire, though be Death in stone, 
bo that great honour be won by thee—- 
Unity with Him for ever more. 

In the following verses she inculcates the 
universal doctrine of ‘being ail things to all 
men’: 

When one asks ought of thee 

answer (‘Yes’) 

When one speaks, to hearken do thou 

feign ; 

When one exhorts, his acumen bless, 

And the depths and heights of knowledge 

gam. 

She teaches that the true >aint is the 
servant oi all by bis humility and loving 
kindness : 

All man’s gain here is nothing worth, 

Save when his service shall be hts sword. 

It is the creed of Mahatma Gandhi, “My 
creed is the service of God and therefore, of 
humanity.” 

One of the recurring themes in her sayings ^ 
is the iransitoriness of things material: 

Just lor a moment a flower grows, 
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Bright and brilliant on a green clad tree : 
Just for a moment a cold wind blows 
Through the bare thorns of a thicket free. 
Vanity of vanities, all is-'vanity, says the 
Bible. The Tiruk Rural h^s it: “The folly 
cf considering impermanent as permanent is 
disgraceful”. 

Our poetess lays great stress, on the basic 
doctrine of the 'Gita', the efficacy of perfor¬ 
ming duty for duty's sake. She teaches that 
to labour is to pray but the labour must be 
dedicated to the Supreme. She says : 
Whatsoever things I do of toil, 

Burdens of completion on me lie, 

Yet into another falls the spoil, 

.And gains he the fruit thereof not I. 

The Gita says, “One’s own duty, though 
defective, is better than another’s duty well 
performed”. 

She teaches that every action has its fruit : 
as we sow so shall we reap : » 

Harvest of virtue and fruit of vice, 


Gome they from the sowing of the seeds, 

This for b< refit and this for price 
Each obtaineth by his course of deeds. 

In one of her most popular sayings she 
teaches resignation : 

Father, the pigeon loft of my heart, 

F.lled IS with longine* I’ll not obtain, 

Teach me, Father, that I bear my part, 

•So but resignation shall rematn. 

Resignation is part of life : it brings peace. 
‘‘In His Will”, said Dante, “is our peace”, 
life is to do with, to do without and to depart, 
Lalleshwari sings with ardour and passion 
like a God-intoxicated soul. Her sayings 
bear the impress of sincerity. In graphic, 
pictorial and vivid language she expresses the 
hopes and fears of the common folk. Her 
sayings have a lofty moral tone. They Soothe, 
console and inspire the common folk. 
They are brief, pithy with the magic of music, 
and the spontaneousness of folk poesy. They 
are current coins among (he common people. 



Dr. Kurt F. Leidecker Honored At Asia House : 
50 Years Of iiervice To Hindu*Buddhist Asia 

BUt^DHAUASA P. KIRTHISINI.HE 


On November 6th, 197?, at the Asia Society 
Hall in New York City, a fiireat and serene 
event occurred. The occasion was paying 
honor to a noble figure who hr*? per'^istently 
worked for goodwill and undersianding 
between the West and Hindu-Buddhiat Asia. 

The ball was rroM^ded with u'gnitarie’, 
diplomats and Asian scholars as well as past 
students of Dr. Lcidecker’s. The latter 
lovingly refer to h'm by the Sanskrit “guru”, 
that is, teacher. The occa*ion was prestded 
over by Dr. Ralph Buultjens, Chairman of 
the Sri Lanka Council of the Asia Society, 
himself an Asiaphile and Buddhist scholar. 
The present writer (Dr. Kirthisingho, as 
representative of the leading Buddhist organi¬ 
zation in India and Sri Lanka and also as 
representative of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists, conferred the title of *'Buddha 
Dharrna Maba Acharya”—meaning Professor 
of Buddhist Philosophy—on him on that 
solemn occasion. 

Dr Kurt F. Leidecker is an internationally 
known autf»oriry on Oriental philosophy and a 
Professor emeritus of Philosophy and Asian 
Studies of Mary Washington College, until 
recently of the famous University of Virginia. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Leidecker are deeply 
interested. in Hindu-Budohist Asia, its art, 
languaikies and cultures. They seem to have a 
deep attachJient to the subcontinent of India 


and Ceylon snd Southeast Asia. No wonder 
their large home has become a veritable 
museum of Adan art object?. 

They live in Fredericksburg, Virginia, one 
of the oldest and most historic cities in the 
United Sratti. There are Amcnean Indian 
settlements going back into the dim past. 
Captain John Smidi landed at the falls of the 
Rappahannock River on which the city is 
located. George Washington was born at 
“Wakefiehi”. H‘s boyhood home was across 
the River. He bought a home for his mother 
in the city in 1772. 

Dr. Leidecker was born in Germany, at 
Gera in Thuringia, lie was baptized and 
confirmed a Lutheran. He received his educa¬ 
tion in Germany and when he emigrated to 
the United States he entered the Sophomore 
year at Oberlin College in Ohio where he 
lived with his aunt and uncle who was a 
Professor of cello at Oberlin Conservatory. 
Oberlin granted him the B.A,m.c.l. and the 
M.A. degrees in Philosophy. He went to the 
University of Chicago as a Fellow in Philoso¬ 
phy. There he received his Ph. D. in Philo¬ 
sophy and Sanskrit, the first person to offer 
such a combination for the doctorate. 

After earning his degrees he went to New 
York to teach and do research at the Interna¬ 
tional School of Vedic and Allied Research 
which had braochts also Jo London, Vanini 
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and Srinagar. While connected with this 
institution he nset many famous persons among 
Orientalists" and Asians, also Rabindranath 
Tagore. When the great depression hit the 
United States a position was ofifered him at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New 
York, where he taught scientific German and 
introduced the study t f philosophy and Orien¬ 
tal thought which became popular subjects 
among the students. Before coming to Mary 
Washington College in 1948 he was a partner 
and Vice President of one of the largest trans¬ 
lation firms, the Charles A, Meyer Co. in New 
York, and taught philosophy at Lehigh Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mary Washington College was the, first 
institution in the South, and one of ♦hr first in 
the country, to in<reduce courses in Orii-ntal 
philosophies. In 19 .j 1 and 1952 Dr. Lcideckcr 
went to Tnd'a as a Fulbnght Reit'larch scholar 
with h'S wife, gnd it v»as during tifia tour tha 
h® met Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nt.hnj. his 
now famous daughter. President Prasad Prince 
and Lady Otani of Japan and m«>:y other 
prominent Orientals, and renewed hb acqua¬ 
intance with Saivapelli Radhakrishnau. He 
also was the guest of the then Chogya! of 
Sikkim. 

During 1955 Dr. Leidecker ketured .at 
various German Universities under State 
Department auspices, and in 1955 he went with 
his wife to Bangkok, Thailand, where he served 
for over two years as Cultural Affa*rs Consul¬ 
tant with the U.S. Information Service and 
U.S. Embassy in Bangkok. While there he 
travelled extensively in Buddhist countries of 
the East and gave many lectures which were 
translated into different languages, Thai, 
Cambodian, Laotian, Burmese, Vietnamese, 
Singhalese and Chinese. 

Dr. Leidecker has written at least a dozen 
books, some of them translations from the 
^maan, iocludiog tucb aiitiiors as Nietische, 


Heidegger and Albert Schweitzer, some pf 
them from Sanskrit, and close to 200 artielif. 
in the field of philosophy and the relation^ 
between the Orient and the West. Some of 
Dr. Leidecker’* books art ; A Graramajr of 
Sanskrit ; Yankee Teacher— The Life of Wm, 
Torrey Harris ; The PHrarnirum of Paracelsus ; 
The German English Dictionary of Aeronau¬ 
tics ; The Secret of Recognition, a translation 
of an old text in Sanskiil of Kashmir philoso-. 
phy ; and The Life of the Buddha According 
to Thai Temple P.'iintings. He in currently 
working on a text in Oriental religions and an 
encyclopedic dictionary of Buddhism. 

He is married to the fi>rmcr Helena Maria 
vun Muller, niece of Kmi vou Muller, the 
amous e/t the creissr '‘E.ndcn”, who, 

durinp VVi*r I operated in the Indian 

Ocean but n-ver to'^k h life. M«. Leidecker 
was a a-'d ir>nfii,v.i?t in Troy, New 

yi;ik wu-u (he met n-r hu*b.iTi 1. 

1 h*! L‘-'.d 'rkcr i'". l*ke hnnie to people 

ftc/ju Ada '-vijn ■'r-r 'o tit * Uu'itr-.l Ststca, There 
h a steaoy ntre.in.- o', f-conh' from South, 
Souibr.a-i-; an i Fir E it: A i.i, friends and those 
who hRve hitird Leideckere. The 

present writer .vhi hails from Ceylon is no 
exception. 'Ihose who arc Buddnist may even 
cfirry out their refigious practice.*, for in the 
upstairs h-tfi Jhsre is a B ridhist altar which 
was given to D*. Leidecker by the Buddhist 
monks in Thailand for his lecturing to them 
on EastWcbi philosophy and helping them to 
streamline educaiion iu rkc monasteries. The 
I.eideckert were welcome in all Baddhist circles 
and broaght home many mementos from their 
travels in Southeast and South Asia as far as 
Tibet. 

In their home is an old cabinet decorated 
in gold leaf, which housed Buddhist palm leaf 
manuscripts. There are tankas from Tibet and 
paintings in miniature done by th« official 
painter to the Panchen Lama. Two large 
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swans, devices you find on the gables of Thi 
temples, hang on the walls. An old Thai ston 
figure of the God of Wealth sits on top of > 
cabinet. Even the garden has Oriental trees 
which hail from Japan, China and India. 
There is a so*caiIed spirit-house from Thailand 
which requires food, spirit, inceme and floweis 
to be placed on it fo protect the owners of 
the place. There is a pool with lotuses and a 
Kuan Yin statue, a Japanese stone lantern and 
a Zen garden with a rock and sand that needs 
to be raked ever so often. The front door has 
on it the OM symbol which greets the visitor. 
Masks from Ceylon decorate the walls. 

But most precious of all there is a Bodhi 
Tree which grows in the garden but is taken 
in during winter and is planted in a big 
Redwood pot. The plant was brought all the 
way from Anuradhapura in Sri Lanka, the 
ancient capital of Ceylon, where the parent 
tree i« growing. It is the oldest histo'ically 
attested tree in the world and is 2500 years old 
having been brought as a s.apling from Gaya 
in India by the daughter of the Buddhist 


Emperor Asoka in the third century B.C. It 
was under the original parent tree that the 
Buddha attained Enlightenment. 

Guests from the East, whether sadhui from 
India or Zen monks from Japan, receive equal 
reverence in the Leidecker home. As a house 
guest the present writer observed the simple 
Buddhist living and adherence to the panca 
siia in the Leidecker home. Mo meat it served 
at all, and after the meal the Buddha’s Kara- 
niya Metta Sutta is recited in Pali or a passage 
from the Hmdu Upanishads. 

Dr. Lsidecker is Chairman of the Board of 
the Buddhist Center in the U.S.A. and Presi¬ 
dent of the Friends of Buddhism, Inc. The 
objective of both organizations is to get the 
message of the Buddha known in the West and 
interpret it in terms the West can understand. 
No sectarian tendencies are countenanced, and 
when the Buddhist Center is finally established 
n the nation’s capital, in Washington, l).G., 
t will be dedicated to all forms of Buddhism 
which will be reflected in the architecture and 
decor of the Center itself. 



DHARWAR SHOOTING INCIDENT ON 1$T OF JULY 1921 

DR. N. A, PAUL 


The aim of thii paper is to show how the 
year 1921 forms a land-mark in the history of 
India's struggle for freedom. The response of 
Karnataka leaders to the Non-co-operation 
call was remarkable. The adoption of the 
famous resolution of the Congress on Non-co- 
operation had its repercussions in Karnataka, 
particularly in North-Karnataka and more 
particularly in Dharwar, as in other parts of 
India. In these circumstances* rioting took 
place at Dharwar on the 1st of July 1921. 
The government took severe steps to put 
down the disturbances in Dharwar. 

Therefore an attempt is made as to show 
how the government inspite of its savage 
policy of repression, failed to weaken the 
national movement. Because, it was a mighty 
wave of mass revolt as expressed in the 
picketing in the town of Dharwar and other 
places in North Karnataka. 

The Non-co‘Operation movement received 
great enthusiasm and support throughout the 
country. Legislatures were boycotted. The 
students came out of schools and colleges. The 
mass rioting and demonstrations, strikes and 
unrest spread everywhere. They burnt all 
foreign clothes and expressed the sentiments 
of Swadeshi. The Congress held its session at 
Ahmedabad in December 192P. It took 
steps to organise the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and made a grim determination to 
continue the programme of Non-violent, Non- 
co operation. The Congress appointed M. 


Gandhi to lead the national movement. 
There was a remarkable rise of enthusiasm 
throughout the country. 

The year 1921 thus satnds as a land-mark in 
the history of India’s struggle for freedom. 
The response of Karnataka leaders to the 
Non-co-operation call was remarkable. 
Gangadhara Rao Deshpande, and Snnivas 
Kao Kaujalgi came to Dharwar to spread the 
message of Non-co-operation, which evoked a 
hearty response in the different parts of 
Karnataka. The four-fold constructive pro¬ 
gramme was taken up all over Karnataka. 
The Congress resolution on Non-co-operation 
had its repercussions in Karnataka as in other 
parts of India. Tne lawyers who gave up 
their practice included Vithal Rao Joshi, Alur 
Venkat Rao, Venkat Rao Mudwedkar, 
Kadapa Raghavendra Rao, K. B. AnkeJgi, 
Gedxgeyya Honnapurraath (all from’ Dharwar), 
Vtshwanath Rao Narayan Rao Joshi oi Hubli, 
D. R. Majali and Karaguppikar of Belgaum, 
Srinivas Rao Kaujalgi and Dewansheb 
Janvekar of fiijapur,Karnad Sadashiva Kao of 
Mangalore and others. Some Karnataka 
leaders such as Vlnayak Rao Babaji, B. A. 
retired educational inspector of Southern 
Division, Dharwar, Vishwanath Rao Joglekar 
of Karajgi and others renounced their Qovt. 
titles.^ 

A large number of students came out of 
schools and colleges. The people of 
Karnataka supported is a large measure the 
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object of Indian National Congress—attain- effective, the liquor contractors began to make 
ment of Swara j—as the goal. The two ail manner of false reports to the police, to 
contemporary events—Jalllanwalla Bagh and abuse and ill treat volunteers and in the end 


Khilafat movennent creatfd a great upsurge in 
the country. The Muslims had adopted an 
aggres-iivc a■Jti-BJ'iti^ll attitude. 1 here -was 
already wide-spread unrest among the 
Industrial workers at Borubiy from the 
beginning of 1919. Ail the conteinpnrary 
events excited the feedings of l>tc people of 
Karnatttk'i. One such out-^taudsug event— 
shootin^j incident at Dhjrwfti—deserves 
special mention. lo the uicaiunTio Hiedu- 
MusUms uaity h.-ui been .-toh f ve-d e.; a result 
of the KhiiaUt ci-^-vemeru whii.ii was whole 
hearteclly supported by M. Cj idhh Both 
Hindus and ivla'.lnn- vi.;jtoud;. tliiiedihc 
picketing of liquor ami t'xidy shups and anti- 
drink campaign all .iv* ' Kara.uaka.' The-c 
was a vigorous pickeijog a>(d noting ai 
Dharvva/ on the UtJuiV, i92l. 

Picketing iicur iIi;.ior p;iup.<, begun 
spontanromly by the i.et.?pic, taken up 

vigorously by the Kli..’aU,t ?o>i the G.ingics* 
Committees and {-le per-sonal vis!-, of the 
Collector to vhe iiqu >r chops .nay he taken as 
proot of its suece.iS. When the inovtment 
began, '.here was a c;ritam uai. un- of violence 
in Ur* shape of the driuk-ns L-ei-g iuade to 
ride donkey.s, faces bcv;'.’ h-titoeired sviUi tar. 
By the advice of Ma !ana M.dunad Alt the 
Khil-.dat took up inc matter in hmid. They 
formed Ja/iiaits iu .\loha !aii> to whom were 
reported the cases of tho-**; wli» drank. As it 
was found ihu the shops could not be 
picketed the wh dc time by honorary pickets, 
paid voluntesri were appointed with 
strict instructiom to avoid all violence and 
use only persiiafion, cntreaiks and to simply 
note down the names ol the drinkers and 
report them to the Jamaits. In the month of 
April, the Congress wotkers also joined the 
movement. As this movement began to be 


violently assaulted Mr. Guttal a pleader 
while picketing. Although the police were 
indifferent before, since the arrival of the then 
D.S.P. Mr. Marston at the end of April 1921 
there began a senes of prosecutions against 
volunteers at several places in the district, for 
robbeiy. One of such cases against two 
volunteers was decided on 1st of July 1921 
(Exh, lO I A) wao were sentenced to six months 
rigorous imprisonment, because they caueht 
the D.S.P.’s Bnaiiis'i drunk and recovered with 
his consent Iroui hi'n annas 13 as fine which 
was cred'‘ed la the Khilafat accounts.* One 
day a Baangi md oecn made through remons¬ 
trance and social ostracism to pay a fine of 
tnirteen antiai for gettiui drunk and to 
pro rtis; to abstain from drinking there¬ 
after."’ 

‘1 i;c volvinteers organised themselves in all 
the pfaces ana engaged in these activities 
even at the risk of latht charges and arrests. It 
may be said without exaggeration that the 
voiunte«*r3 in addition to conducting their 
movemciu played a vigorous part in picketing 
the liquor shops, which was a speciality of 
Dha'’war Volunteers. As a sequel to this 
pi-.keUng the police charged two Khilafat 
volunteers who were sentenced to hard labour 
for six months. Merciless beating of volun¬ 
teers and lathi charges were resorted to by the 
police. As a reaction to tfiis, grave dis¬ 
satisfaction prevailed in the town. One day a 
huge crow’d gathered in front of the toddy 
and hquor shops near the Police Station to 
protest against the false police charges of 
looting and sentence. The picketing of liquor 
shops went on more vigorously than before on 
that day. The contractors of the liquor shops 
launched a complaint with the police 
authoriticji. The Town Faujdar came to the 
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jpot. He gauged the sttuation. He thought 
of earning the approval of his officers by 
taking revenge against those who had defied 
his authority. He tried in vain to disperse the 
crowd. He issued an order to d sperse. But 
the crowd knew very well that Faujdar had 
come without the prior permissiun of the 
Magistrate. So it remained unmoved. The 
Faujdar also knew very wel( that if he took 
recourse to firing without the permission of 
his officers they would approve of his action as 
the policemen then were never considered to 
have dons anything wrong. The Government 
wgs in the hands of a trained bureaucracy. 
So the Faujdar ordered the police to open 
fire. The police dispersed the crowd by 
shooting. Three persons were kiUed and 
several were injured on ihe spot. Ihe p jilicc 
detended their action on the ground oi‘ self- 
defence. Tncy leprescnied ihat the disorderly 
crowd did not disperse inspitp of the order 
being issued, and that it had become unru y. 
The police also produced witnesses stating 
that hooliganism was rampant and dtaorccr 
became nfe in the public street. As a result 
twenty-nine persons were arrested. Though 
Mudweed Venkat Rao had gone to the spot 

later in order to render help and assistance to 
the wounded he was involved in the case, 
arrested and convicted for three years. A 
special Buiopean Magistrate was appointed as 
Committing Magistrate who he id his court in 
a building within the precincts of the 
Juvenile Jail at Dharwar.® After the enquiry 
he let off two persons—Krishnsji Hanamanth 
Mudwedkar, Editor, *‘Karnataka Vitta and 
Dhananjaya” and Abdul Khadar Xmamsab 

out of 29 who had been arrested. Among the 
two, Krithnaji Hanamanth Mudwedkar was 
the one who on the very day and at the very 
time of shooting roused the people into action 
through his Kirtana at MalyaH (Karwar 
Oisirict). The GommitUng Magistrate sent 

fi 
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the remaining 27 to the Sessions Cour^ 
Dharwar for trial. The sessions judge who 
tried the case acquitted four persons~>. 
1) KangMnath Ramacbandra Diwakar, Editor, 
Karinaveera, Dharwar; 2) Hanamanthe 

Rama Rao, Di-sai, Inamad«r, pleader,' Muni* 
cipal Cuui-cillor, and Mem ber, District Local 
Board, Ubarwar ; ) Gopal Rao Dhonda Rao 
Deshpande, Inamdar, Muni 9 ipd Councillor 
Dnarwar ; 4; Ma-Jar Sab Hussaimab K.atgar j 
and 23 others weie sentenced to various terms 
oJ imprisonment ranging trom one to three 
years, who were : 

1. Aaant Shrinivas Dubade, (Saraf, Con* 
gress propagandist). 

2. Iriiualrab Kiishna Joihi ( sometime 
picket). 

S. VVaman Dmakar Jathar (Proprietor, 
Kanakadiiya Press, Dtiaiwar). 

4. Annachatya Balacharya H iskeri (Editor 
‘Vijaya’ ana Pippiictor Varuhar Press, 
Dnarwar). 

5. Madhvaebarya Ktisbnacharya Kalkari 
(Newspaper Vendor), 

6. M^diiwa brmivas Kamalapur (Congress 
propagaadibt). 

7. Madbava Kao Bhim Rao Kabbur, M.A., 
LL.B., Pleader (Printer and Publisher, 
Karmaveer). 

8. Imam Hussein Maniyer (Member, Khi- 
lapbat Couiuiiitce). 

9. Mohmmadsab .Abdulbamid Soudagar 
(beerctary, Kbilalai Library). 

10. Usman Kasbim Dadaiab Mulla. 

11. Sulianuiohidin Budansab Raydtirg 
(Clerk, Khilafat Gainmitiee). 

12. Damoaar Vishwanath Hrrlekar (Chair¬ 
man, Municipality, Dharwar). 

13. Sheikh Mohidin Atlisab Darji (Secre¬ 
tary, Khilafat Committee). 

14. Abdulla Husseinsab Khalasi (Chairman, 
Khtialat Gommiuee). 
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15. Abdulkhadar Hayataab Attar. (Membtr, 
Khilafat Committee). 

1& Mohmmadhuisein Khadrmahdio Roti* 
wala, (Volunteer. Khilafat Committee). 
17. Abdul Rahiman Abdulsalam Rotiwala. 

(Member. Khilafat 'Committee). 

It. Qovind Guracharya Guttal. B.A., LL.B. 
Pleader. 

It* Naraaingh Narayan Bhiac (Congreaa 
propagandiit). 

30. Shalambbat Khandbhat* 

21. Abdulkhedar (Volunteer. Khilafat 
Committee). 

22. Abdul Vajuddia Daroga. (Volunteer. 
Khilafat Committee). 

3S* Budan Chandulal Chapparband.* 

Thereafter the working committee of the 
All India Gongrma appointed a committee to 
inquire into the incident. The relevant reao> 
lution ran thtu: 

Reaolved that a committee conaUting of 
the following gentlemen be appointed to 
inquire into the firing by the authorities on 
the crowd at Dharwar on the lat of July and 
the full circumstancea connected therewith 
and to make report thereon within a month : 

1. Sri Abbas S. Tyabji 

2. Sri Bhavani Shankar Niyogi 
1. Sri S. S. Setlur 

That the Secretary of the Kamatak Pro¬ 
vincial Congreaa Committee be required to 
eerve aa Secretary for the purpoae.* 

The Gommittce came to Dharwar on 16th 
August 1921: 

In pursuance of this resolution. Sri Abbas 
S. Tyabji and B. Niyogi arrived at Dharwar 
on the l6th of August 1921 and forthwith 
informed the District Maaistrate and the 
Ot»crict 5uprrinteavient of Police of Doarwar 
that the Go itmiitee intended to commence 
iuqutrv into tne circuii>stanccs oi the filing by 
the Dharwar police on l>t July in accordance 
Witt tat atdreiaid Rejoidtioa and invited 


them to participate in the proceedings, if they 
desired, by offering evidence relevcnt to the 
purpose of the inquiry and by the crose* 
examination of witnesses examined before the 
Committee on behalf of the public of 
Dharwar* His Excellency, the Governor of 
Bombay too was informed of this request by 
an urgent telegraphic message. A general 
invitation by a notice which was printed and 
distributed broadcast in the city was issued to 
the public to place before the Committee 
such evidence as may be pertinent to the 
All necessary steps were thus taken to ensure 
inquiry, that no evidence available in any 
quarter was left out.i^ 

After the inquiry, the Committee submitted 
the concluding report as under : 

Our conclusion is that the firing ordered 
by the Sub-Inspector Shivalingappa on the 
evening of the 1st July 1 921, on the crowds 
assembled before the liquor shop and its 
neighbourhood was unjustifiable and far too 
drastic and excessive to meet the requirements 
of the situation and that the firing a'tcr the 
Kitson light was brouitht on the scene by 
people who came to succour, the wounded was 
absolutely brutal and without even a 
semblance of a justifying necessity. 

Gangadhara Rao had been accused for a 
speech made at Navalgund. He made the 
settlement in the court as under : 

1 do maintain that the greatest injustice 
has bees done in the Dharwar rioting case as 
well as otner picketing cases. He charac¬ 
terised the atrocity as **Yama Rajya*'. 

However the repressive policy of the 
Government could not suppress the national 
movement. The people continued picketing 
the tuddy and liquor shops and continued the 
anti’drink campaign vigorously as never 
before. An important feature of the distur¬ 
bance was tn4t tne spirit pf Giyil Disobedieocc 
asd Passive Hesisiaoee spread cvarytvhcra. 
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INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 

NAViN KUnaaR 


In India, Siia[ar is an essrndal article of 
food and its imoortance as a part of balanced 
diet, Ht present can< ot be over-ntimated. It 
is the cheapest enercy givioff food having 
carbohydrates in the purest form, 

S'jgar Industry orcup'fs an imoortant place 
among onranisrd Indian consumer goods 
Industries having rapi'al invc'trnrnt of over 
Rs. 500 croies and emplovinc 2'5 Lalh labour 
besides cresting eaters ve indirect en ptoyment 
for 2 million people, ft crmtiibutcs about 
Rs. 150 crorea to S'ate G vernments and 
Central vernment in the form of various 
taxes. 

The real foundation of the sugar industry 
was laid in 190 ( when a sugar tnib wa.s establi¬ 
shed. I ater, on msny more mills were set 
up in the U.P. and Bihar, Owing to the laisscx 
faire I'olicy of the government, the it.dusirv 
fac'd s ranvuUtirn ; fierce competi'i'n Irriu 
the .lava S'lgar industry revuUinv in annihila- 
tion of the indus’rv. Indian public opinion 
took up the cud«el for the industry and the 
Government surrendered and tariff protection 
was gtantfd to this industry in 1932. Asa 
result of this, sick and dying fugar miUs con¬ 
valesced and production rose to 10 lakh tonnes 
by 1937, Owing to over production later the 
industty lap'^rd into a st^te of stagnation. In 
194 i, with the direct involvement of Japan in 
world war II, demand of Indian sugar 
mark'-diy inrrea''ed from allied countries 
rcuibmg in sugar famine within the coun'ry 
aid the Govcrnuient was forced to introduce 
sugar omtrol. 

After independence, the Government 
announced incentive by raising tbe minimum 
price of sugarcana to bo given to cultivatow 


by the mills. During 1962, the Government 
reduced the minimum of sugar cane price in 
order to discourage its production. The con¬ 
trol was also lifted. The policy of decontrol 
and growing popularjiy of tea, coffes and 
other beverages in India stimulated the 
consumption of sugar. The policy of reducing 
cane price created scarcity of sugar in the 
country. To mce* the shortag. the Govern¬ 
ment imported 'ugar for home consumption. 

Between 1953 57, tbe sugar industry doub¬ 
led its production and Governnent decided 
to export sugar nnd sugar control was imposed. 
The decision of the government to itnpofe 
sugar control resulted in fall in production. 
In order to augment the outpu% tbe Govern¬ 
ment offered various incentives and produc¬ 
tion resultantlv increased to 30 lakh tonnes in 
19<0 6l. In Sep 196 1 the decision was taken 
to li t the control on the distribution of sugar 
in order to increase its consumption in the 
home market, because the mills had 12.02 
lakh tonnes of sugar in their godowns and the 
President of the Indian Sugar Milb Associa¬ 
tion expressed his conem in this respect **unless 
a sizeable quantity of surplus stock was taken 
off the factories through further exports etc. 
the survival of industry would be in seiious 
jeopardy.’* The Government sharply reacted 
by imposing a cut in the production and 
passed ihe Regulation of Production Act which 
determined the production of each sugar mill 
in the country. 

At the commencement of tbe third fiv« 
year plan (1961-66) there were 175 mills and 
decision was taken to expend 49 existing and 
to estabUsh 20 new sugar rniUi. Out of tbcfS 
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new milli, 14 mill* were to be cttabHsbed In 
the coopcra»ivc sector. The central Covero- 
meut tended to encourage the cooperative 
sector and the state' Government and other 
financial institutions were prevailed upon to 
purcnase the shares of the cooperative sujgar 
mills. 

The Sugar Control (Additional Power) Bill 
was pased which cmpcwcred the Government 
to link Sugar-cane price to sucrose content. 
In 1965-66 the production rose to 5.3 lakh 
tonnes. As a result of drought in 1965-6^1-67 
the Indian Sugar Mills Association complained 
to the Government of acute shortage of sugar¬ 
cane restiltmg in decline in production and 
exports therefore had to be limited. 

In 1969-70 sugar production reached a 
record level resulting in a crash in the price 
of '•iigar in the open market. The Government 
withdrew some incentives resulthig in down¬ 
ward trend in pr>iduction. From December 
1971 the price of sugar tended to fkyiocketing 
.in the open market because of apprehen¬ 
sion of further fall in production. There was 
a demand to nationalise the sugar industries 
and the U.P. Government took over the con¬ 
trol of 12 mismanaged mills, but the control 
of seven mills was reverted back to the former 
private maragement through the orders of the 
court. The co-operative sector contributed 
35 percent of total production and that the 
Government encouraged the expansion of 
cooperative sector. 

The output of sugar is markedly influenced 
by the relationship between the caoe-price 
and Kbandsari or gur prices. It was expected 
that production of sugar would increase in 
1973-74 but owing to widespread outbreak of 
phrilla disease, the sucrMC content went down 
alarmingly affecting the prices offered by Mills 
to growers. The Government has been plsm- 
ning to build a buffer stock on a permanent 
btsis fo fight the psycbology of scarcity. For 
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having such buffer. It is necessary to lacreaso 
production and introduce an effective proco** 
rement and distribution system. The U.P* 
Government has decided not to issue and . 
renew m^nfacturing licences to Khandiari 
manufacturers near the sugar factories. At 
Present there arc 208 sugar factories in India, 
80 of them arc in the cooperative sector, 40 
Public Sector, 10 in semi public scctof and 
rest in private sector. 

Taking advantage of high prices abroad, 
India has booked order for the supply of sugar 
worih more than Rs 2t0 crores so far. Tha 
total quantity of sugar contracted for export 
is 463,< 00 tons of white and raw sugar valued 
at Ri 209 crores f.o.b. More than 81,000 tons 
have been shipped already. If this trend is 
maintained all indications do support this 
possibility the total quantity exported as well 
as foreign exchange earning therefrom might 
be a record figure. In 197i-73, Rs 42.20 
crores were earned from about 24^,000 tons 
of sugar. The unit value of sugar in the 
interna-tonal inarkct has meanwhile doubled 
to Rs 4.654 for a ton of white sugar and Rs 
3,384 for a ton of raw sugar. In fact, the prica 
of white sugar has more than doubled in a 
short time. 

When the prices abroad began to soar, 
there was a concerted.....move to lake the best 
advantage of the situation. The Government 
which took some time in making up its mind, 
announced it* intention of curbing domestic 
consumption to step up exports. The impre¬ 
ssive achievement has been possible despite a 
setback in sugarcane production due to frost, 
lack of winter rains and an attack of pests. 
Drought in some parts of the country also 
depressed production. Instead of 4.5 milUon 
tons, the producUon it estimated at half a 
miUion tons less in 1973-74. The Government 
tut sugar (juohM to States in order to help 
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fxports. Th« relcMc of levy sugM (which is 
sold throusrh the public dUtiibution syiteio) 
was reduced from 200,000 tons a month in 
January* May 1974 to 190,000 tons in June and 
180,000 tons thereafter. 

The State Tradmg Corporation has been 
entrusted with the task of exporting sugar 
this year. Contracts for the supply of more 
than 470 OOO tons of raw and white sugar 
have alrea^iy been booked. The average price 
realised so far works out to Rs 53o a quintal, 
though in some cases it has even fetched 
Rs 600. In order to step up sugar production 
in j97t-75, recently, the government has 
announced a system of rebate in excise duty if 
sugar ndlila outstrip the monthely s ugar produc> 
tion of eorresponding month of last yrar. It 
is expectrd that the production in 1974-75 
would be 47 lakh tonnes. 

Again tht* Government announced a second 
scheme of excise rebate for the sugar factories 
as an incentive for maximising production. 
The scheme announced envisages grant of 
rebate on all production in excess of the prece* 
ding year’s production. The rebate allowed 
range from Rs S to Rs 22 per quintal in respect 
of levy sugar and Rs 20 to Rs 82 per quintal 
in respect of the free sale sugar. This is the 
second of the two rebate schemes formulated 
for the sugar year 1974-75. While Nov. 1974 
scheme is applicable to only factories which 
had gone into production for the first time in 
1971*1^72 the first scheme announced in Oct. 
1974 was applicable far factories which had 

been producing sugar for more than three 
years. 

In recent years, there has been a marked 
tendency to spread out the sugar industries 
to the South because of high productive effi* 
cicDcy and low cost of production as compared 
to North India. Tropical clinaate of the South 
is cohstdered to be more favourable for sugar 

industries than the 8ub*tropieal climate cd the 

North. 


The small sixe of mills in Punjab, Haryana, 
Rajasthan and Kerela is ascribed to paucity 
of gcod quality sugarcane in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties due to poor sucrose consent. In Madras, 
Andhra Pradesh and Mysore the milts fi&d 
difficulties in purchasing sugar-cane from cane- 
growers who have diverted considerable part 
of arable land from sugar-cane to other com¬ 
paratively profitable cash crops. In the South 
most of the mills now have launched a pro¬ 
gramme to grow sugarcane either for the 
whole or most of their requirements. 

The factor which is significantly important 
in the growth of sugar industry is the yield of 
sugar per acre. Percentage recovery of sucrose 
is another factor which determines the produc¬ 
tion, If our country, both the yield of sugar¬ 
cane per acre and percentage recovery of 
sucrose is reported to be low. It has been 
estimated that yield of sugarcane in India is 
about 1/4 of Java and 1/5 of Hawai. 

Table 1 

Comparative per acre sugarcane production 

(1970-71) 


Country 

Yield of cane 

Percentage 


per acre (in 
tonnes) 

recoveiy 

Hawai 

80.4 

11.4 

Java 

62.7 

12.1 

Egypt 

39.1 

10.09 

India 

17.1 

0.91 


Most of the mills arc working with old 
wornout, and out-moded machinery. Low 
efficiency is due to defective sixe, design, layou 
and unbalanced nature of the plant. It hat 
been reported that most of the mills are ol 
uneconomic character since they do not have 
ctushing capacity of even 1000 tonne] which 
is considered to be an economu; nrill. 'Hie 
cost of repladng old machinery and moder¬ 
nising would be idiottt Ra, ICO erores. Most 
mills arc utwble .to eanry 
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gramme of renovation and modernising the 
existing plants because of lack of fund. The 
government should come forward to assist 
feeble and sick mills to undertake the backlog 
of replacement and modernisation. 

Two important by products of sugar mills 
are bagasse and molasses. After sugarcane is 
crushed the leftover is known bagassee. This 
is not profitably used at present. Molasses is 
waste product in the process of sugar manu* 
facturing. It can be profitable used for manu* 
facturing power alcohol, fertiliser, and caitie 
feed. Better utilisation of by-products would 
help to reduce the cost of production. 

The sugar policy of the Government has 
been seriously lacking a long term prospect. 
Control, partial control, decontrol, etc have 
been imposed in an ad hoc manner. What is 
lacking in our sugar industry is not lack of 
proper distribution mechanism but a vigorously 
oriented programme, a program*me that envi¬ 
sages full utilisation of the sug>«r mills capacity 
and improvement in the productivity of cane 
in terms of both peracrc yield and sucrose 
content. 

The policy of the Government has been 
that whenever there is a shortage in Sugar 
output, our Government go all out to offer 


incentives to growers and millers and otttie; 
output tends to increase, our Government, 
withdraw all incentives and even curtail pro* 
duction. 

Unless the quality of cane is markedly 
improved, its yield per acre is noticeably 
increased and the milling efficiency goes up 
strikingly and increased use is made of by¬ 
products to lower the over-head costs, our 
sugar industry will not be able to secure a 
foothold in foreign markets, which is by no 
means easy. A great deal of effort is necessary 
to persuade the foreign buyers that our sugar 
is as good as any body else’s and no more 
expensive, if not cheaper. It is expected that, 
the contribution of the Indian Institite of 
Sugar Cane Research, Coimbatore and the 
National Institute of Kanpur, will go a 
long way to improve the quality of our sugar¬ 
cane. Yield per acre and enhancement of 
milling efficiency so that our sugar mauufac- 
tures may be able to break through in foreign 
maikets. It is really sad that no sincere 
attempt have been made to impose quality 
control on sugar to be exported. Its absence, 
admittedly docs very great harm both to the 
iuther development of our sugar exports and 
to our commercial prestige in foreign maikets* 





HUMAN SACRIFICE 
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Gonsiderinp; his weakness and limitation, 
man if crjfzy, as it were to serk help and 
support of soms super-powers who are con¬ 
ceived as free personal beinie;s. In the hope 
of favours expected from these powers rsan 
begins to can'^ass by the offering o( gifts. The 
belief behind such tifferings is ^hat the 
humanized gods have human wcaknejiies and 
are smcrptibie to dauery or gifts. It is 
further belic^ved that in accordance with the 
deeds performed in this mundane world these 
shadowy beings usually send misfortunes or 
^rant favours to man. Man has also the 
conviction, S.0 to say, ih't he is overpowered 
by infirmity and misfortunes and sacrilices 
are ofi'ef'ed to the supernatural beings with a 
view . to conciliating them or receiving 
benefitlfs from them. Verily at this stage, the 
fire (deiiied as Agni by the Indians and as Siar 
by the Iranians) with its towering flames and 
everriting smoke, was thought of as an inter¬ 
mediary and messenger and bearer of oblati¬ 
onal offerings from men to gods. In course 
of timet the sacrifice is no longer merely an 
offering to the gods as free pcr onal beings, 
but something that has power in itsclt and 
at this stage, the sacrifice comes to be regar¬ 
ded as the means for attaining power over 
this and the other world, over visible as 
well as invisible beings, animate all well as 
inanimate creatures. The comiderations that 
the sacrifice, if duly pcr'^irmed; has the 
strange power to control the super-beings is a 
sufficient proof that here man is influenced 
by magical ideas. With the belief that these 
shado/vy beings can easily be propitiated, 
and can even be controlled, man docs not 
hasitate to drench the altars of these supra- 


powers by the blood of his fellow men. It is an 
abominable w^y of appeasing supernatural 
forces, is undoubtedly a criminal abu'e in the 
eye of a modern jurist^ but the disgrace of 
it obviously rests on those who are responsible 
for the maintenance of the social order, tittt the 
question remains as to whether this sort of 
shedding human blood for sstisfying some 
unknown poweis would mean thib sitnibnce 
of morality in religion I 

Whatever may be the argument, th^ tnen 
of the past thought to immolate one of their 
own species at the altar of the gods. Strange 
but natural as that may .be, the victim 
would have been one who is no| at all 
related with the proce<ture, more often an 
innot ent woman or a child. As is gleaned 
from history, human sacrifice was prevalent 
throughout the world and the sacrifice was 
mostly adopted by hunttug or pa*toral people. 

I he reason lor tuis might lie in the fact that 
the growth of crops is the tiiost uncertain and 
mostly depends on the favour of puttural, 
(unnatural in the eyes ot the sacrificcr,) powers 
like rain, light, heat, etc. Ihe Aincatil 
adopted human sacrifice mainly in colinectioD 
with tcruiiiy ritual and the cult of the dead. 
To them saenhee lor the dead aaceaton 
became essential because their belief was that 
like the unseen forces of Nature (polytheisni) 
the role of the dead ancestors could 
not also be ignored. Like the gods, the 
departed ancestors also influence the world of 
men and protect the vegetable world and thej^. 
idea of keeping the manes content induced 
the African to sacrihce one of his own spccieir 
The Ashaatis of Africa used to sacrifice about ^ 
one hundred victims as a first fniit-offiuruifi 
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til* feitival of new 'Yams* in the month of body). The Rojasvya (the ceremony of royal 
September every year. They would also kill conservation), the Vajaptya (cnariot race) and 
slaves and'^ place their heads in the hole out of the Matravrata ( a very popular primitive 
which the new 'Yams* wore taken. The celebration of winter solstice) are some of the 
As tecs of America would sacrifice human important rituals. Animal sacrifices are 
beings for they believed that the shedding of eindicated by the AprI Suktai and the horse 
human blood was necessary to maintain the sacrifice (Asvamedha) is fundamentally , the 
strength and Regular movement of the life- laboration of sympathetic msgic. the 
giving sun. In Mexico the belief that the Purusha-Sukta does not describe an actuid 
sun ^ needed nourishment led to the ^uman sacrifice, but preserves the memory of 
•acrifaces in which as many as 20,000 victims sacrifice (Purusha-medha), as it was 

perished annually in the 14th century. In the performed in pre>hititoric times. The AitareyO" 
Pueblo region of north America, as late as Btotnar^a (8.13 18) dficnles fctw iLr ki»| 
1838 the ^body of a girl was cut to Sunahsepa vowed that he would sacrifice his 

pieces to fertiliae the newly sown crops. In g^t.^orn to the watcr-god Varuna.t Th«;, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and Palestine, the slaying Vakpati (c 7ih cent. A.D.) says in hii 

•f prisoners of war was a common practice. pog(„ Vaho that in the Vindhyachal! 

The Babylonians and Assyrians usually jg^nc a goddess named Kali Vindhyavaiini 
ihcouraged human sacrifice but an Assyrian sacrifice by leaf clad 

document of the 7ih century B. G. refers to the Savaras. The Dasa Kurrarh Charlta refers to » 
burning of children, reminiscent of the Hebrew int-nded to be sacrifice to the 

•acriticcs to Moloch, the companion of Satan, foresl^i^dcss. In the Samoraiccakam, a 
before the reforms of Josiah in the same collection of Prakrit tales, by the., jainl writer 
century. The royal tombs at Ur (G. 3000 Haribhadra (9th cent. A.D.), there it an 
B. G ) bear testimony to human sacrifices. In account of the Sahara chief Kal^senawho 
Greece, Plutarch records that in 480 B. <3., captured Dharana, who was travelling from 
three prisoners whre put to death before the Dantapura to Orissa, and led him towards the 
battle.of Salamis. The same hisiorian states ggandika for sacrifice. The 

ihat observing the rite of ver socru/n the total Kathasarltsagaro refers to three human tacri- 

progeny of one spring were dedicated to Mars, ^ 

Humafc sacrifice was also practimd in the prep^^red by them for 

homan empire during this period in response Chandika. He, however, escaped 

to some eicteric rites. through the love of Sundari, daughter of the 

In India during the Vedic period, there is tribal chieftain. Jimutavahana was ako 
an interesting substratum of popular religion, raptured by robbers in a forest and was taken 
underlying the intricate and cl«borate ritual to the temple of Ourga for sacrifice. The 
•f the sacrifice. (The sacrifice (yojno), taken third incides t concerned Sundarasen, imprt- 
as a whole, is conceived to be a kind of machi- rioned by Vinhyaketu, the king of the 
nery, in which every piece must tally with the Pulindas, tbi Savaras and Bhtllai and was sent 
other, or a sort of long chain in which no along with other prisoners to the temple of 
link may be wanting, as a staircase, by which Durga to be sacrificed. In this context, one 
one may ascend to heaven, or as a personage, interesting point to note is that in all these 
endorsed with all eharaetcristies of a huiaax cases the temples in whieh the humM saerifice 

1 
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is to be offered sound more like Hindu than 
tribal ^hnnes, and the Kodd^-ss is alaavs Durga. 
That the babras do sacriiice human beings 
even in modern time is apparent from an 
instance taking place in August, 1936. A 
young Sahara named Piter was transporied for 
Me on a ebatge of sacrificing a boy before a 
stone image of the goddess Chandi.* 

Human sacrifices are said to take place 
occasionally among the Central Indian tcibts. 
The Munda call them ondaka and the victim 
is killed in the jungle, only a finger and blood 
is taken and buried under prayers in the adlng. 
Such sacrifices arc supposed to increase l'erti> 
tity in house, stable and field. The Gonds 
and K bonds used to propitiate the l£arth> 
goddess, their principal divinity, by human 
blood. The some atrocious custom was 
followed by the Gond*Dravidians for appeas¬ 
ing the Mother Earth. The Gonds of Sirguja 
formerly offered human sacrifices to Bura 
Deo. In the worship paid to Tari (Petari) 
Pennu, the god of increase, the chief nte is 
human sacrifice. Some of the tribes residing 
in northern Tipperah used to sacrifice human 
beings during the festival known as Chet 
paja. 

In the Rudhlra (lit. blood) chapter of the 
Kallka purana^ it is held that the prince who 
offers a man in sacrifice obtain bliss, heaven 
and victory over the enemies. The same 
chapter further states that by one human 
sacrifice, attended by forms laid down, the 
Devi is pleased one thousand years, and by 
the sacrifice of three men one hundred thou¬ 
sand yeats. What a strange verdict on the 
sacied text ! Be that as it may, it is clear that 
the practice of sacrificing human beings was a 
leading feature in this country, especially in 
so far as the Tantric worship, supported by 
the Kapalika sect, is concerned. Sankara 
(Sankaracarya, generally assigned to the end 
•C tb« 7th and the b^imung oi the Kth cent. 


A.D.), on his visit to Ujjaini, is said to have 
visited the Kapalikas, who wed to perfonn 
human sacrifices. The philosopher Ramanuja 
says that members of this sect worshipped 
Bhairava^ (fierce form of Siva) and attributed 
great virtues and occult powers to drinking 
wine, eating diagusting substances of food and 
performing human sacrifices. Bhavabhuti's 
(middle of the 8th cent. A.D.) Malatlmadhava 
bears a testimony to the horrible, almost 
demoniacal, practices of the sect. Act. V of 
this drama provides us with the information 
that a Kapalin, Aghoraghanta by name, 
wanted to sacrifice to Chamunda the noble 
lady Malati who had been procured by his 
terrible female disciple Kapal^kundala.* 

I'his practice of sacrificing a human being 
(who must be free from all bodily blemish and 
must not have been guilty of any serious 
crime) was so very common that as late as the 
9th century 'people were sacrificed at Hari- 
dwar, at the Mahadeo hill at Sangor, at 
Jagannatha, even at Kalighat and Burdwan.* 
The Rev. Mr. Ward says that at Chitpore and 
Kalighat, Calcutta, human sacrifices had been 
occasionally offered upto the year 1788, and 
the practice was still known in 1817 to exist 
at other places. At Ksheera, a town near 
Burdvian, and at Neetula, near Nadia headless 
human bodies continued to be found near the 
temples.'^ 

Be it for superstition or mock-belief the 
same blood-thirstiness continues even during 
the present century. The two incidents men- 
ticned below corroborate that even during 
this civilised age the most uncivilised action is 
committed by man. On April 2, 1972 a boy 
aged three and a half year was alleged to have 
been offered by his relatives as human sacrifice 
at Dinanagar, Gurudaspur district. The 
sacrifice, as reported by the relatives of the 
victim, was necessary for appeasing the local 
god so that the family might be retteved from 
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all troublai. Thli ritual murder wai committed 
in the preWtice of a large number of people. 
Another luch like shocking incident took place 
on May 4, 1912 in Lake Toba a magnificent 
place of North Sumatra. It was alleged that 
a pregnant 18>year old peasant girl, named 
Senti Butar«Butar, was murdered by her 
former fiance and the body was hidden 
under a pile of palm leaves. When the body 
was found, the right eye, right ear, breasts, 
tongue, heart, liver, brain and womb were 
missing. lo the court sessions the four chief 
accused, all of whom were sentenced to death, 
questioned by the judge told how they had 

taken these organs and eaten them raw, 
chopped into small pieces, with salt. The idea 
behind the gruesome murder and the subse¬ 
quently eating up the portions of the body of 
the unfortunate girl might be ^what used to 

lead the Sarvamedha sacrifice referred to in 
the Kausika-Sutra, i. e. either to acquire 
the qualities of the deceased or to effect a 
sacramental communion. 


1. Cf. the Sunhasepa hymns of tba R/gvtdf, 

I. 29-30, IX 30. 

2. Cf. Navalmmar’s escape in Bankins- 
ehandra's novel Kapalakundala, 

3. Man, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 16. 

4. Among o^hcr deities to whom the bloo'dy 
offerings are acceptable arc Yama, Nandi 
and above all the bloodthirsty goddess KaK 
(A Z.A. Dubois, Hindu Mannert, Custom 
and Ceremonies, pp. 645-48) 

5. Gf. also the character of the'Bhairava in 

Kapalakundala, the famous novel of ' 
Bankimchandra. 

6. Not far from Seringapatam, near M)nore, 
a little pagoda still exist, which enjoye^. 
a wide notoriety owing to the numbat 
of executions which took place there 

when heathen princes still ruled the 
countiy. 

7. One Pandit of Fort William College says 
that in 1770, at the village of Soomara, 
near Gooptipara, Burdwan, he saw the 
head of a man with a lamp placed on it, 

lying in a temple before the image of the 
goddess Siddhesvari. 



THE THREE-LANGUAGE FORMULA 

I. !>AIYA SUMDARAM 


One fails to understand the sagacity behind 
the three-language formula whii.h does not 
take into account the actual attitudes of the 
students. All the students, whether in Hindi 
spcakins areas or non Hindi speaking areas, 
should study three-languages. Students in 
the non* Hindi speaking areas should study 
English and Hindi, be^^des the regional 
language. Students in Hindi speaking areas 
should study English and Hindi, besides 
another Indian language. The three-language 
formula, seeks to place equal burden on all 
the students whether they are from Hindi 
speaking or from non-Hindi speaking areas. 

Very few have carefully understood the 
implications of the three-language formula. 
There is a general opposition—not only from 
the students, but even from eminent educa¬ 
tionists—to a heavy language load in the 
sehonl curriculum. It is strange to note that 
while the non-Hindi speaking students are 
compelled to learn three-languages, there is 
complete lack of motivation among the Hindi- 
speaking Students to study an additional 
regional language. There is naturally serious 
oDpo«ition to Hindi learning in the non- 
Hindi areas. 

Every educationist is interested in, at what 
stage a third language should be intioduced 
to the students. But very few educationists 
have studied whether a knowledge of three 
languages is esrcnual at all for all students. 
It may also be remembered that creating 
motivation for the study of Hindi in non- 
Hindi areas may be easy, but it is not so easy 
to create motivation for the study of a modern 
Indian language in the Hindi speaking areas. 
Sentiments are al*o very strong against Hindi 
I gaining in states like Tamil Nadu. 


Let us not take up the issue whether Hindi 
can become the sole ofiicial language of 
India in luture. As things stand, Hindi can¬ 
not become the sole official language of India. 
But, the Central Government thinks other¬ 
wise. Therefore, it insists on the study of 
Hindi in the non Hindi speaking areas. The 
students in the non-Hindi speaking areas are 
thus compelled to learn three languages, thc_ 
regional language, English and Hindi. The 
students in tne Hindi-speaking areas need 
not actually study three languages. They 
need study only two lauguages, Hindi—their 
regional language and English. But, this 
places an unequal burden as between Hindi¬ 
speaking students and non-Hindi speaking 
students. And, in order to equalise the 

language burden, the three language formula 
is devised. 

Since the knowledge of a third language is 
compeletely useless they have naturally 
protested, and thev even argued a case for 
abolishing Etaglish ! Why should Hindi 
speaking students learn a wational language 
besides H'ndi and English ? What purpose 
does it serve ? Is it not an uphill task for the 
Hindi-speaking students to learn a south 
Indian language ? They have argued that 
learning a third language, besides being 
cumbersome, does not help them in any way. 
The non-Hindi-speaking students are com¬ 
pelled to learn Hindi for a period of five 
years, But, they could not develop adequate 
command over it. They cannot speak or write 
Hindi correctly. It thus seems that there is a 
colossal waste in terms of time, energy and 
money in implementing the three language 
formula. Therefore, there is a doubt whether 
the learning of duee languages is pofsiblt 
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•t •vtn detirftblt, under the preicnt eireumt- 
tencea. 

There are a few educationiits who argue a 
cate for learning maximum number of 
languages to bring about national integration. 
For instance, Mr. G. Ramanathan has strongly 
defended the three language formula, and he 
observed, “This three language formula, 
answering to the proposition enunciated 
above as our minimum programme, is the 
minimum content of a language course in our 
country. But in the interests of national 
integration, it is advisable for every state to 
strive beyond this minimum towards what we 
have described as the ideal programme and 
provides facilities for learning a fourth or even 
a fifth language. Our expectation is that 
every child on completing secondary education 
will have learned three languages, some four 
languages and a few even five languages.” 

What surprises us is that Mr. Ramanathan 
describes an ideal educational programme as 
one which provides the learning and teaching 
of as many of the other regional languages as 
possible. To say that national integration can 
be brought about by learning a number of 
regional languages is nothing but living in an 
Utopia. Mr. Ramanathan asks all non-Hindi 
speaking people to study Hindi to promote 
national integration and to enrich their own 
culture. What is germane to the educational 
plans is aot whether learning of many 
languages is possible and profitable, but how 
wc can impart maximum knowledge with 
minimum language burden. 

It is said that the three language formula 
enables one to move from one state to another. 
Even if we admit this, why should we insist 


the leamiag of three languages on all students, 
though an absolute ntajority of them do not ^ 
move to other states at all ? A knowledge of 
English would enable one to move to other 
states* In these days of knowledge explosion, 
and heavy syllabus, it would be an educational 
tragedy to compel all the students to learn 
three languages. That is why the Kothari 
Commission, in its Report (page 191) has 
observed that in advocating the three language 

formula, *‘the impelling considerations were 
more political and social, than educational.” 

While studying the language problem, we 
should always keep in view, the average 
student. There is no point in saying that 
language learning is a pleasure, and that one 
can learn three four or even five languages. 
The average student cannot spare time to < 
learn a third language, especially in view of 
the heavy curriculum load. Experience has 
made it abundantly clear that even an intelU* 
gent student could not develop a good profi¬ 
ciency in the third language. The average 
student should not be compelled to waste his 
potentialities in learning things which do not 
benefit him. To quote a foreign expert on 
educational problems, '‘The problem of curri¬ 
culum is to encourage scarce learning potential, 
by making the most judicious and appropriate, 
selection of study centent. Human intelligence . 

is too rare and precious a thing to squander 
on a haphaxard program of instruction.’* 

On pedagogic grounds alone, it is not 

sagacious to adhere to the three language 
formula. Its practical utility is highly limited 
and questionable. The implications of the ' 
three language formula have to be carefully 

studied. This formula is the last to be hired, ' 
the first to be fired*. 




HARIJANS—THE UNFORTUNATE MORTALS 

S. Y. GUDB ANN AVAR 


Introductioa : 

India, the land of lages, hai alfo been the 
land of unfortunate mortals coniidrred to be 
untouchable, unapproachable and despicable. 
The Hindus inherited a rich treasure of spiri* 
tual wealth on one side and the hideous 
aanker of social evils on the other. The 
Upanishads declared “My Soul is the 
Universal Soul”, and social practice created 
castes, communities and other barriers to 
render the noble doctrine of the Upanishads 
impracticable.^ The worst of all was the 
creation of an entire community as untouch¬ 
ables better known as “HARIJANS** and 
denying to them all amenities of life. The 
miserable plight of these unfortunates has 
remained a veritable blot on Hinduism. From 
Buddha to Gandhiji various leaders have 
preached the universality of human existence, 
and claimed for each individual to whatever 

station of life he may belong, the right to 
live. 

Gandhiji and Harijans : 

Gandhiji deeply felt the pitiable condition 
of the so called untouchables whom he 
addressed as 'Harijans* (children of God Hari) 
and it became his hfe^s mission to raise their 
status in society. When Britishers wanted to 
keep Harijans away from the Hindus by 
proposing to grant them seperate eleetorate, 
he undertook the historic fast and succeeded 
in bringing piessure on the British Govern¬ 
ment. He made part of his mission to work 
for the social and economic uplift of Harijans. 
He undertook tour and collected a *Harijan 

Fund*. He also started a weekly with the 
caption “Harijan”. 

Gandhiji always took a sympathetic attitude 
towards these down trodden people. Thtn b« 


wrote in “Harijan” in 1938 : “Untouefaability 
as it is practised in Hinduism today is in my 
opinion, a sin against God and man and is 
therefore, like a poison slowly eating into the 
very vitals of Hinduism. In my opinion, it 
has no sanction whatsoever in the Hindu 

Shastrrut taken as a whole.They are denied 

even the ordinary amenities of life. Tho 
sooner therefore, it is ended, the better for 
Hinduism, the better for India, and perhaps 
better for mankind in general.*'* He further 
said, social equality demands removal of 
untouchabllity which is a denial of the spiri¬ 
tual unity of all men and the law of Varna. 
Gandhiji held that If untouchability lived, 
Hinduism and with it India would die. So he 
requested the people of India to uplift these 
downtrodden people as early as possible, 
Safegaurds to Harijaas io the lodiaD 
Constitution : 

The makers of the Constitution of India 
enumerated certain provision in the constitu¬ 
tion just to safegaurd the interests of the 
Harijans. According to the Art. 341 of the 
Indian Constitution Harijans are described as 
scheduled castes which included caste lebels 
such as Mahar, Bhangi, Khatik, Chammar etc. 
The framers of the constitution have taken 
care to provide certain special constitutional 
safegaurds for the welfare of the Back word 
Classes in general, and of the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes in particular.’ 
The safeguards wore meant to protect them 
from severe social disabilities, end to 
emphasise the fact that as ciUze&i of the 
Republic, they were fully entitled to have 
certain rights and privil^es which the. social 
and econcmie system bad deniedf tbem is the 







pMt on the ground of untoucbabitity* Thui 
according to Art. 17 of the conithution,' 
untouchabiiity is abolished 'and its practice 
in aay form is forbidden* Art. 46 enjoined on 
the states to promote with special care the 
educational and economic interest of the 
scheduled castes and to protect them from 
social injustices and all forms of exploitation. 
Under Articals 330 and 332, provision is made 
for the reservation of scats for them in 
parliament and state legislatures. Under Art. 
335 they are accorded special representation 
in services. Provision is also made for the 
appointment of a special ofBcer by the 
President for looking after the welfare of ached u 
led castes and scheduled tribes * In support 
of these efforts the Untouchabiiity (Offence) 
Aet (1955) provides penalties for preventing 
any one from enjoying a wide variety of 
religious, occupational and social rights on 
the ground that be is a Harijan.* 

Dcspte such measures, the traditional 
divisions between pure and polluted caste 
groups persists. As long as ancient idea about 
pollution and purity, retain their strength, 
no amount of lesislation will liberate the people 
elassihed as untouchables 

Conditions of Harijans in Free India : 

Until the adoption of the new Genstitu* 
tion, the untouchables i.e. Harijans were 
subjected to many social restrictions, which 
increased in severity from north to south in 
India. In many cases they were segregated 
in hamlets outside the town or village 
boundary.. They were forbidden entry to 
many temples, to most schools, and to wells' 
from which higher castes drew water. Their 
touth was considered as seriously polluting to 
people of higher caste, involving much ritual. 
In southern India even the sight of some 
untouchable groups was once held to be 
polluting and they were forced to live a 
aoeturaal nistaaM. These rcstrictieas. ltd 


many untouchables to ndt some degree 
emancipation through coavartion tO'; 
Cbirstianity, Islam or Buddhism.^ " " 

or course, the conditions of the Harijanh 
have improved a lot after India attained : 
independence. Various provisions which are . 
Enumerated in the constitution helped the 
Harijans to improve their condition. But it 
is unfortunate that only a few Harijans have ' 
taken the advantages of these facilities whidit 
are extended by our Government. Thus the 
majority of thcHarijan commuoity is still handi* 
capped. 

Now let us turn to study the prevailing 
conditions of Harijans in India. In his report 
Mr. K. Perumal has observed that the problem 
of untouchabiiity in the country is acute and 
that it is the mam handicap in the develop** 
ment of scheduled . castes.^ It has been 
mentioned in the report that a Harijan leader 
in U. P. who was fighting for twenty Harijan 
families to draw water irom the common well, 
was shot dead by the villagers in 1968, in 
Orissa two Harijans brothers were murdered 
because they refused to irrigate the fields of 
Hindu landlords; in Gorkhpur district 
scheduled caste people are not allowed to 
ride on bicycles which is a status symbol for 
the caste Hindus ; in some parts of M. P. and 
U. P. Harijans are not allowed to twirl their 
moustaches and women are prohibited from 
wearing earrings and in the Tanjore district of . 
Madras 42 persons belonging to schedulod. . 
castes were burnt alive. The question^.! 
therefore, arises ; what are the reasons *fbr ■ 
this plight of the Harijans even after twd ■ 
decades of independence ? Many think that; 
the problem of untouchabiiity has been too ! 
much exaggerated by other members.* 
According to the Committee, the movement 
against untouchabiiity has made some progrfi^ 
in towns and cities, although the iituatiou in 
villages remains as bad as ever;* Oeaerallf . 
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j» caking, untouchability is a living fnrce in 
many atntes, especially in M. P., U. P- 
Rijaitan, Bihar, Gujarat and Andhra 
Pradesh. It is a fact that Harijans even 
after twenty five years of freedom and self 
rule are struggling under certain social 
disabilities; then we have to properly under* 
stand the nature of the problem—whether 
untouchability is a social problem or an 
economic problem. Once the disease is 
diagnosed, treatment becomes easy. The pro* 
blem has so far not been seen in the right 
perspective. 

If one could carefully examine the Third 
Five Year Plan, which made us believe that 
untouchability is an economic problem and 
that its solution, to a Urge extent, lies in the 
economic development of the people belong¬ 
ing to scheduled castes. Next to economic 
development, an important remedy considered 
by planners is the legal remedy. In the plan 
it has been stated that since 1947 legislation 
has been enacted for dealing with the social 
disabilities of the scheduled castes and progre¬ 
ssively, with the support of public opinion, 
arrangements for enforcing the laws are being 
strengthened. Such social disabilities as 
remain are in considerable degree due to 
economic backwardness. Economic develop¬ 
ment programmes have, therefore a special 
urgency.” 

The aisumpticn that economic prosperity 
among scheduled casie people will help them 
rise in the social hierarchy seems to be wrong. 
Had it been only an economic problem, the 
Harijans who have received employment in 
Governmtnt ulBices or land in villages, should 
have become caste Hindus or toucbables ; and 
conversely, unemployed caste Hindus should 
have fallen in the social hierarchy. Thus to 
ascribe the persistence of untouchability to 
economic reason seemss to ba wrong. 
Uatouchabiiity is oat a problem of ‘elass’ hut 


of *caste*, it is not a problem of acquired 
status, but of ‘ascribed status', it is not an 
'economic problem’, but a 'social problem*, it 
is a 'problem having its birth in auHC'sti* 
tion’, it is a ‘problem of relations between 
scheduled castes and caste Hindus* it is not a 
problem widely prevalent in urban India, 
hut in rural India. 

Had it been a simple economic problem, 
untouchability should have been eradicated 
by now at least in some parts of India where 
since 1935 special attention is being paid to 
the scheduled castes. The accent being on 
economic development, which is welcome to 
the recipients, the principal problem has gone 
to that field. A number of the caste 
Hindus are prepared to call themselves 
scheduled caste ‘in name’ provided that the 
benefits to which the scheduled caste people 
are entitled, are granted to them. On the 
other hand, the scheduled caste people, 
encouraged by their leaders, are insisting on 
their special status indefinitely. W’hat 
Rajagopalachari said about the scheduled 
castes in the forties is substantially correct 
today also. He opined; * These castes arc 
scheduieu for special favours intended for 
their uplift. Though these concessions are 
made for the benefit of scheduled communities 
as a whole, the sidvantages accrue most to the 
educated leaders. Thriving on the scheduled 
status it is no wonder many of them want that 
undesirable status to continue intact. 

In its editorial, ‘limes of India’ (New 
Delhi) 12-12*&8 commenting on the Perumal 
Committee recommendations has ventilated 
similar feelings by saying that expanding the 
list for Harijan votes can hardly end 
discrimination. It further says; ‘Harijans 
will do well to beware of those who want to 
transform them into a new caste’. 

Gandhian approach is still useful for the 
removal of untouchability. He considered 
uatouchabiiity to be a leeial and religious 
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problem of the Hindus, and tried to find its 
solution within the Hindu fold itself. H« 
himself did not visit temples regularly, but he 
fought for the temple entry of Harij.ins. As 
has been rightly said by Acharya Kripalani 
that Hindus, including Harijans, believe in the 
religion of their ancestors. And since 
UDt;..uchability is supposed to have the sanction 
of religion, it must be tackled at its source. 
Similarly aboli'ion of untouchability by law, 
though an essential step, Is not a very effective 
measure. The legislation was neccssaiy to 
pave the way for greater reforms. Otherwise 
under the protection ol law many coutd have 
created obstructions. In its editorial the ‘The 
Times of India’ has righ'ly remarked that 
punishment cannot eradicate un'ouchabihty, 
because no one important at the village can 
be punished. 

Government, according to t|ie untoucha¬ 
bility offence act 1955, can conie to the resque 
of Harijans, who arc obstructed from entering 
a Hindu temple, provided tnat a specific 
complaint is brought to the notice of the 
Government. But. the question aiises: How 
can the Government wedded as it is to the 
principle ol secularism, encourage people to 
visit temples not with a view to propagating 
Hinduism but with the,sole motive ol breaking 
the rigid restrictions observed by the people, 
according to which 15 percent of the popula¬ 
tion of the country is labouring under several 
social disabilities, the denial of the right to 
offer worship in a temple being only one of 
them ? Not withstanding the fact that the 
Government effers generous economic aid to 
the Harijans, improves their hving conditions, 
provides educational and health facilities, 
keeps 12.5 percent exhaustive orders from 
time to time asking ofificiaU to do every thing 


to eradicate untouchability, uses several 
publicity media to bring home the point that 
untouchability is a blot on us. and solicits the 
voluntary organisations in shouldering the 
respousibiliiy; the Harijans cannot b'^ brought 
on a par, on the social scale of course^ with 
their Hindu counterparts. There should be 
no doubt about this. If we are serious and 
sincere about eradicating untouchability, the 
remedy has to be found elsewhere. Tnis is 
not to suggest that economic aid and other 
facilities given to the Harijans should be 
stopped forthwith. What is important is that 
these facilities are not enough for removing 
untouchability. 
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METHODOLOGY OF HISTORY 


jOGANANDA DAS 


Numerous books and articles have already 
appeared on the history of India in the Brituh 
period, including studies on Rammohan Roy 
and the Bengal Renaissance, both by Indian 
and foreign scholars. Siill, there is need for 
further studies. In fact, it is necessary to 
re-interpret and rewrite the history of modern 
India from a fresh angle. 

Bryce, in bii Introduction to the History of 
the World, says, “It ia thus History is always 
growing. It is for this reason that history 
needs to be re-written.”^ 

Bryc« further adds : 

‘■History is a progressive science, not 
merely because new facts are constantly 
discovered, not merely because the changes 
in the world give to the old facts a new 
significance, but also because every truly 
penetrating and original mind sees ia the 
old facts something which has not been 
seen before.’,^ 

There are several reasons for such a new 
study. One of these reasons and a very 
powerful one is the fundamental change in the 
very method of writing history. 

History is no longer regarded as a museum 
of fossilized facts. It claims to be a dynamic 
social science. So, a re-a^scssment of Indian 
history in the British period has become 
accessary in the light of the methodological 
davalopmant of history itself. 


Moreover, the end of one hundred and 
ninety years (1757-1947) of British tutelage and 
the advent of independence (August 15, 1947), 
coupled with the fast changing world condi¬ 
tions (for instance, the awakening of Asia and 
Africa and the formal retreat of European 
Powers Irom their former colonies and depen¬ 
dencies), necessitate a re-orientation, a 
thorough change of outlook in history. 

The B itish imperiahsta wrote Itidian 
history uauitally with an imperiahst bias. Trie 
time has come to re-write the history of 
modern India by Indiars rvitii an independtnl 
viewpoint and a new attitude of the rntnd. 

India has become polixicaily free. She 
must now become intdlcrtuaily and culturally 
independent of the British to.vline. 

Unless history treated rationally and 
scientihcaily following modern methods, the 
organic relation of the past with the present, 
the points of contact and divergence between 
the two cannot be properly understood. It 
is necessary to realize that a study of past 
history is needed not for hero-worship nor for 
worshipping the past but to understand better 
and more fully the significance of the events 
happening today. That ia possible only when 
history is studied in the modern scientific 
way. 

Changing methods 

All branches of knowledge have, is the 
long pail age of tima, undarnone profound 
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ckaagcf^ not only In their contents but also in 
their theories, methods, procedures or 
techniques. History is no exception. 

Innumerable events have occurred in the 
past and occur every day in the present world. 
Only few of them are recorded. The rest 
are not. It is only the recorded and aseer* 
tained events that constitute the basic 
materials of history. Carr says, ‘History 
consists of a corpus of ascertained facts, 

Not even all recorded or ascertained events 
are historical materials ; 

A thief is caught redhanded, tried in a 
court of law, convicted and jailed. The 
event is ascertained by witnesses in the court 
and recorded in newspapers and the. court 
proceedings, this event not historical 
material .simply bec.:j)i;;c it is ascertained and 
recorded but because it ba.s no historical 
significance. Kv:*ry ca*e of theft or murder 
dop<i net 'u.^ke Ido.tory, But the imprisonment 
of a GandLi, a Jr.ivarlal or a Snijiias Cha):dta 
Bose, the. u urder of a Lincoln or a Kennedy, 
the detention of a Mnjibar Kehman, the 
impearhn'cnt of a C'ive or a Il.i .iings, or the 
proposed trial of a Nixon is an historical 
event, beeausc thfse events are significant 
in creating history or in determining the course 
of history. 

So, it is only significant, recorded and 
ascertained facts that are historial materials. 
The METHOD of recording these facts or 
events has changedfrom time to time, 

Narrative methed 

In the historical period, an early method, 
from the days of the Greek historian 
Herodotus, of writing history was mainly 
literary or narrative. This old method 
generally persists even today in India. 

The influence of differeot tiinc*3pirits in 
different periods of history and in different 
regions of the world has coloured literary or 
narrative history with different tints: 


(a) The influence of the Church prede- 

minated medieval history of Europe which 
was written mainly by the clergy. In that 
Age of Faith, history was chiefly theocratic in 
outlook I.e. it regarded the facts of history as 
prc'determined by God. " 

(b) Barnes, in his article on “History*** 
has noted the influence of humanism as well 
as of protestant religion on later historical 
writings. 

(c) With the colonial expansion of Europe 
in the mercantile period and the advent of 
modern sciences as well as of rationalism, 
there arose a rationalistic and'secular historical 
literature. 

(d) After the French Revolution and the 
rise of nationalism, also of world-wide imperia* 
lisiD, the histories of different countries have 
been injected with heavy doses of an imperia¬ 
list bias. 

All the above Attitudes are variations in 
the literary or • liarr.idvc method of writing 
history. 

Critical method 

There has been another important metho¬ 
dological development in the w’rituig of 
history. It is, in the language of Barnes, the 
“Development of the Critical and Objective 
Historical Scholarship’’. This method is based 
mainly on internal criticism of historical 
writings and documents. 

Descriptive or narrative histories may be 
tirged with subjective bias and prejudices of 
the historian, e.g., communal, regional, 
national, racial, imperialistic etc. Barnes says : 

“But an authentic document is not 
necessarily an accurate description of the 
events which ^are dealt with. Bias and 
prejudice may distort the version and wat]p 
the judgment of the writer to sueh a degree 
as to make his version praetically werth- 
lc ».”6 
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Hence the need for the critical method. 

Barnra irentiona boiuc of the critical hifto- 
rians in his article, such as Ranke, Mommsen, 
Eduard Meyer, Guizot and others.“ 

So far as India is concerned, Case for India 
by Will Durrant ; India In Bondage by Jabez 
T. Sunderland ; Empire In A'la : How we came 
by It by W. M. Torrens ; History of the Sikhs 
by J. Curningham ; Ann^^xatlon of the Punjab, 
The Bengal Reversion, Retrospects and Prospect of 
Indian Policy and Our Vassal Empire by Major 
Evans Bril ; Rise of the Christian Power In India, 
India under British Crown, History of Education 
under the East India Company, and Ruin of 
Indian Trade and Industries by Major B. D. 
Ba^u ; Dacoitee in Excefsis or the Spoliation of 
Oudh by J. R. Taylor; Prosperous India by 
William Digbv ; Unhappy India by Laipat Rai ; 
The Empire of Nabobs by Hutchinson ; Letters 
on India by Karl Marx ; Rise and Fall of the 
East India Company (a sociological survey) by 
Ramkrishna Mukherji ; A History of Civilisation 
In And nt India by Romesh C. Dint; and 
Ramamohana prasonga (in Bengali) by Prabhat 
Chandra Gangopadhyaya are some excellent 
examples of the critical method in history. 

In most of these books, the biased or 
prejudiced versions and false statements by the 
apologi!>ts of the East India Company and the 
Brirish Crown like James Stuart Mill, Vincent 
Smith, Elphinstone, Miss Catherine Mayo 
and others (who tried to whitewash or 
minimize the misdeeds of the British rulers 
and justify their rule in India) were laid bare. 


In the case of many modern historiani and 
research scholars in the present century, it it 
geneially seen that they are largely dependent 
on the apologist historians and are seldom 
familiar with the writings of the critical 
historians mentioned above. 

East vs. West a Denial of Contrast by P. 
Kodanda Rao is a very valuable culture study 
on a critical and comparative method and is a 
great help to every historian of India pursuing 
the modern mchod of cultural anthropology. 
Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy by S. T. 
Collet is w'ritten in the narrative style. But 
the editorial ‘ Supplementary Notes” after 
each chapter in the third edition (1962) of tha 
book edited by Prabhat Chandra Ganguly and 
Dilio Kumar Biswas arc evidences of the 
critical method. 

Even “critical and objective historical 
scholarship” 'losrs all objectivity when such 
an historian fails to shake himself free of his 
prc'conccived bias or prejudices. In some 
recent studies on R<tmmohun Rov, some well 
known and reputed “historians” have been so 
obssessed with bias and prejudices that their 
versions have become, in the language of 
Barnes, “practically worthless”. 

The modero method 

In the modern method of history, it is not 
enough to know and record events and even 
“it is also desirable to know how and why 
they happened when they did. In other 
words, the historian must Investigate the problem 
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of tho causation of human ovonti and culturo 
development#.’ (Italic# our«). 

CommaRer say# : 

**No 8clf-respec«inp modern historian 
i# content merely with recordinj? what 
happened ; he wants to explain why It has 
happened (Italics ours). 

So, the method of studying or writing 
history has changed fundament»Ily, from mere 
recordidg ol events to a systematic study and 
explanation of the working of social force# 
causing the birth of the events,—from story 
telling to a social science. 

It connects the past with the present by 
discovering the .same or similar laws governing 
historical events of similar character. This 
study covers the entire range of politic#, 
economics, bend of liteiaturc, applied science, 
grotip psychology and social psychology, 
human geography and cultural anthropology. 
This method breaks down the absolute divid¬ 


ing walls between the patt, present and future 
and treats History as a continuous whole. 

This new and modern method of studying 
history has been called by Barnes and others : 
*‘New History'* or “Synthetic History.” 
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Rlilng Prices Of Agrlcuifutal Commodities And Income Position 

Cf Our Farmers 

R. C. PATIL 


With the prices of agricuUur^^l conirDOuitics 
soaring higher and higher, genera! impression 
seems to be prevailing in the minds of our 
planners that larmers never had it so good. 
Rising prices of agricultural commodities, 
accompanied by the favourable terras to trade 
to the agricultural srccor, may have led them 
to think that income of our farmers is increas¬ 
ing more than their ]i.roductioii. Obvious 
result of this irapressiovi is that our planners 
and even some political leaders are of the 
opinion that income of our agricubural sector, 
and more particularly ot l!ie farmers should b« 
taxed heavily than brb^ie. 

In the midst of such genjraK utcry for 
raising the level of agricultural taxes, an idea 
of pro%’iding any income incci'lives to farmers 
to increase agiicui*ural production stems quite 
strange, at least to our planners. No doubt, 
there is a complete uoani r ity among all the 
people on the point of increasing agricultural 
production ; but this unanimity disappears as 
soon as the problem of providing income 
incentives to farmers comes in front. 

According to our planners and some other 
people, income of our farmers is already 
inereasirg because of the rising prices of 
agricultural commodities and favourable terms 
of trade to them. There is no need of provid¬ 
ing any income incentives to them. 

The question is whether the income of our 
farmers is increasing either due to the rising 
price? of agricultural commodities or due to 
any other thing ; and if not, then whether 
they require any income incentives to increase 
agricultural production. Answer to these 


quest'ons will be of much more importance 
for fcrmu*atirg the agricultural policy, ard, 
therefore, we shall examine the income posi¬ 
tion of our farmers. Of course, we shall 
confine our discussion to the years, 1961'62 to 
1072-73 not for any particular reason but for 
limiting the field of our discussion. 

We shall start our discussion from the 
relati'fe prices of agricultural commodities and 
non agricultural cnirmodities which arc given 
in the next table, (Table No. 1) 

Tabic No. 1 


R.; iative,prices of Agricultural commodities 
.'inrl Non-agricuhuial commodities. (Based on 
Index Numbers of wholesale prices with Base . 


1961-62- 

1()0» 



Year 

Index for 

Index for 

Pi ices of 

July June agricultural Non-agri- 

agricultural 


commodi¬ 

cultural 

commodi¬ 


ties 

commodi¬ 

ties 

ties as per¬ 
centage of 
Non-agri- 
cultural CO. 

mmodities. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Weights 

332 

668 

— 

Annual 

Index 

Index 


1961-62 

100.4 

100.7 

99.7 

1962 63 

102.9 

106.4 

96.7 

1963 64 

112.4 

112.3 

100.1 

J964 65 

134.0 

119.9 

111.8 

1965-66 

157.5 

130.1 

113.4 

1966-67 

174.0 

145.9 

119.3 

1967-68 

135,2 

158.0 

U7,2 
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1968-69 

183.1 

158.4 

115.6 

1969-70 

198.8 

162.1 

122.6 

1970-71 

198 9 

173.8 

114.4 

1971-72 

200.7 

186.5 

107.6 

1972-73 

234.3 

207.2 

113.1 

Source 

1 —(Please see reference No. 1, given 


at the last of this article). 


From the above table it is clear that prices 
of both the types of commodities were conti¬ 
nuously rising during the whole period, 
(except thtf prices of agricultural commodities 
during the year, ly68-69j But prices of both 
these two types of commodities were not rising 
proportionately. Thus during the first two 
years, i. e. during the years 1961-62 and 196/- 
61, prices of agiicultural commodnics were 
rising more slowly than the prices of non- 
agricultural commodities. This dispropor- 
tioaaie rise in the prices of both these commo¬ 
dities moved the terms of trade,in favour of 
non-agi'icultural sector and against the agricul¬ 
tural sector. 

But after 1962-63, prices of agricultural 
commodiues began to rise more rap.'dly than 
the prices oi non-agricultural commodities, 
and therefore, terms of trade became favoura¬ 
ble to agricultural .sector and unfavourable to 
non-agricultural sector. 

Thus, the rising prices of agricultural 
commodiiies and favourable terms of trade 
for the agricultural sector after the year 19..2- 
63, may have led to our planners and others 
to the erroneous beliet that the income of our 
agricultural producers has been increasing, at 
•east more than their production, and there¬ 
fore, to increase agricultural production, or 
‘to grow more food’, it is not necessary to 
make any additional provision to provide them 
any income incentives. But income depends 
upon lo inany other factors which must be 
taken into account before reaching any settled 
conclusion. 

Farmers' total net income depends upan 


the relationship between their cost of produc¬ 
tion and prices for their products and their 
total output. Whereas, their gross income 
depends upon the relationship between their 
total output (total agricultural production) 
and prices for their products. H reafter, we 
shat) discuss these two kinds of relationships so 
as to see whether the income of our farmers 
has been increasing more than their total 
production or not, and thereby whether they 
require any income incentives to increase 
agricultural production or not. 

Considering the rclationsbip between their 
cost of produciio.u and prices ihcy receive for 
thcit products, it has been, found that during 
the period when ‘terms of trade’ wc»'c against 
agricultural sector, the agricultural income 
was also lower, and in some cases il did not 
cover the cost of cultivation. Report on the 
Farm Management studies clearly shows that 
on the basis of total cost,-C (actual and 
imputed cost) tbs fami business was unremu- 
nerative in the Pali region of Rajasthan by 
Rs. 31/-per hector during the year 1962-63, 
Even when terms of trade became favourable 
to agricultural sector, farm business was not 
remunerative in the Cuddapah region of 
Andhra Pradeyh by Rs, i 1 /- per hector during 
the years 1967-68 to iV69.7U, In Surat and 
Bulsar region of Gujrat, it was unreniuuerativc 
by Rs. 2i/- per hretor during the yeais, 1.-66- 
67 to 1966-69. In the same report some 
regions are shown where fanning business is 
profitable. But even in that case, profit 
margins per hector from the farming business 
in some regions are too smalt to continue the 
fanning busine.ss. For example, in the 
Ahamadnagar region of Maharashtra, the net 
income per hector durmg the year 1967-68 
was only Rs. 24/-. In the Nowgong region of 
Assam it was only Rs. 12/- per hector, during 
the years, 1968-69 and 1969-70. Apart from 
this rtport, some of the micro studits also 
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prove the same fact. Thus, in Gujarat, in 
1964 and 19 j 5, the Government’s declared 
support price for Jirasal variety of paddy at 
Rs. 54/* per quintal could not caver the cost 
of production which was about Ra. 67/- per 
quintal. 

The fact is that as some of the costs in 
agriculture arc being fixed, roost of the agricul¬ 
tural producers have to produce not for pro¬ 
fits, but for avoiding losses. They are not in 
a position to think about either prices for 
their products or cost of production of their 
products, as they are beyond their control. 

However, as comprehensive data on the 
cost of agricui'ural production are not availa¬ 
ble for the period during v;hich prices rose 
and terms of trade moved iu favour of agricul¬ 
tural producers, nothing could be said specifi¬ 
cally about its impact on farmers’ income. As 
most of the costs of agricultural produedon 
and production itself depend upon the un¬ 
certain weather conditions, it becomes quite 
difficult to collect correct data about the costs 
of production cither in terms of per quintal or 
in terms of per hector for tne whole country. 
Even the data about the cost of production 
collected for a particular region cannot be 
taken as a ‘representative one’ for the whole 
country. In short, in the absence of compre¬ 
hensive data related to the cost of production, 
we cannot say anything about the net income 
accuring to our farmers cither from per hector 
or from per quintal. 

Now we shall consider the second kind of 
relationship i. e. relationship between farmers’ 
total agricultural production and prices for 
products, on which their gross income 
depends. But, here, as uur uiain purpose is to 
find out that whether the ihcouie of our 
farmers has been increased more than their 
production because of rising prices of their 
products and favourable terms of trade to 
tiicm, wc shall compare the rates of changes in 


their production, prices for their products and 
their total income. But here again data 
exclusively related to the farmers' income is 
not available. Therefore, we shall use the 
daia related to the changes in the income of a 
whole agricultural sector. No doubt, as the 
income of agricultural sector consists of the 
income oi farmers as well as the income of 
agricultural labourers, conclusion drawn from 
the comparision of the changes in the income 
of agricultural sector will not be necessarily 
applicable to the changes in the income of 
farmers, if the rates of changes in the income 
of farmers and in the agricultural labourers 
are not the same. It means, if we want to 
substitute the income of agricultural sector in 
place of the income ol farmers, then the condi¬ 
tion of equal rates of changes in the income of 
farmer and in the income of agricultural 
labourars or in the income of whole agricul¬ 
tural sector mu«t be fulfilled. To put in 
other words, distribution pattern of total 
agricui'ural income between farmer and 
agricultural labourers must remained the 

same throughout the whole period which is 
un-icr review. 

Now the problem is, whether such condi¬ 
tion was prevailing in our country. The 
answer to this question is "that the available 
emprical evidence did not clearly show whether 
the income inequalities in rural areas were 
decreasing or increasing as a result of techno¬ 
logical changes. It was reported that in the 
Punjab and Tamitnadu, the share of' ,«gricul- 
tural) labourers in the income from agricul* 
ture was increasing." In short, the ratio of 
incomes of agricultural labourers and farmers 
was almost constant, or at least there is no 
change against agricultural labourers, during 
the considered p^iod. 

Thus, from the above assumption, it follows 
that conclusions drawn from the data related 
to the changes in the agricultural income will 
also be applicable to the changes Is famcn' 
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income. Therefore, we shall use data related to the changes in the income of the ogidkniU 
tural sector in place of the income of farmers for the time being. 

Table No 2 

Relationship among the prices of agricultural commodities, total Agricultural 
Production and total lacome (National Domestic Product) of the Agricultural Sector. 
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Index of 


Index of 


Index of 
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the price of 
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the Income 
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agricultural 
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(NDP) of 
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production 

Agricultural 



Base year 


Basc year 


senior : 
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196 -62=100 


19^)1-62=100 

196l-o2> 




Annual Average 

(triconium 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

Weight 

332 

— 

— 


— 

— 




prrerntage 


percentage 


percentage 




change 


change 


change 


1960-61 

* 

— 

102 7 

— 

99.1 

— 

96.S 




(100.0) 





1961 62 

100.4 


103.0 

0.3 

100 0 

0.9 

100 

1962-f'3 

102.9 

2.5 

101 4 

(-)16 

97 2 

(-)2t 

95.9 

196< 64 

\IL4 

9.2- 

103.9 

2.5 

99.7 

26 

96.0 

lv64 65 

1j4 0 

19.2 

4t 

* 

109.0 

10.7 

• 

1965 66 

14 .5 

10.1 

95.8 

• 

92.7 

(-)15 

96 8 

Is 66-67 

174.0 

18.0 

95.9 ■ 

0.1 

9i.O 

(-)0.8 

95.9 

1907 68 

185.2 

6.4 

116.6 

21.1 

108.5 

17 8 

93.1 

1668-69 

183 1 ( 

~)1 1 

1148 

(-)15 

108.1 

(-}0.3 

99.2 

l%9-70 

198.8 

8.6 

122 5 

6.7 

113 8 

5.3 

92.9 

1Q70-71 

b8.9 

O.l 

131 5 

7.3 

119.6 

6.4 

91.0 

127 .72 

iOO.7 

0.9 

130 4 

T 

o 

• 

oc 

1173 

(-)2.3 

89.9 

1972-7 

234.3 

16.7 

118.5 


109.5 


92.4 

•t 

Not available. 
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Indices in the Column No. 4 and o, for the yean, 1966-67 to 1971.72 are subjeet te 
revision. 


X Indices of the Income of Agricultural sector are based on the Net Domestic Pro* 
duct from agificuhure at 1960-61 prices. 

Sources: See reference No. f. 
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From the above table It lecms that when¬ 
ever agricultural production decreared, prices 
of agricultural commodities increased. But 
such increased prices did not keep the 
agricultural income intact, which was bound 
to fall because of the fall in production. Thus, 
for example, during the years 19b2-63 in the 
face of increased index of agricultural prices 
by 2.5 percent, index of agricultural income 
came down by 2.5 per cent which was bound 
to be so because of the fall in the index of 
agricuaural production which was 1,6 per cent. 
Again, dunug the year I971-/2, as the ind^x 
of agdCuliurAi production c^nn<t down by 0,3 
peremt, index ot the agi.cultural income 
cauu down uy 2.3 oer cent even (hough the 
price nidcx o' agucuiiutai counuodities 
increa'Cd b> 0.9 p r c--at. ii wc c mp iie the 
change» in the agncidtural production with 
the changes in tae lucumc ot agtxuitural 
sector, it wni ihat uuin.g both the years, 
iucoiiic uf luf agriculi ..u srecor oanic oo .vn 
rmrch iLi-iie u.nii the iaU u; a^ticuliu.al 
producijoi'j in die iacc oi uicieas'.d piitcj of 
agricuiturat C' 

Dirriiig th." yCrtT, 1 j 72-73, ^ame condittcn 
was there only diff irnce in that year was tnat 
income oi agricuduta. sectors aid nut ia:I equal 
to the ^'aii in the agricuiturai production. 

li we considered only those years, in which 
agricuUuial production increased, it will be 
obvious that increase in the agricultural pro¬ 
duction has certainly increased the income ol 
agricuiturai sector. But the proportion 
between the changes in agricultural produc¬ 
tion aud income of agricultural sector was 
quite dll appointing. Thus, during the year, 

1967*6!!^, index of the agricultural production 
increased by 21.1 per cent, where as index of 
the me tme of agricultural sector iucreased 
only by 17.8 per cent. Same conditions was 
prevailing during the y cars 969 70 and 1970- 
71. 


During the years 1961-62 and 1963*64, 
conditions were quite different. During these 
two yean income of the agricultural sector 
increased more than their increase in the 
agricultural production. But during the year 
1966-67 in spite of the increase in the agricul¬ 
tural production, income of the agricultural 
sector down. 

Overall picture of the relationship between 
agricuiturai production aud income of the 
agricuiturai sector is given in the column No. 
8. 'I he column proves that the ratio of 
agricultural proctuciii^n to the income of 
agricultural sector is never more than 100 
afier the year 1961-62 ^Baac year 1961-62—100) 
£veu it was not c^ua) vo 100. In pldin words, 
agricultural seciur did rmt receive its proper 
share ot iucumc compaifcd to that of their 
production. Ihcir uxoiite wa.‘ always lagging 
behind th«*rr piodocucn. 

Tnui It bocamcd quit.: clear that tnc ^.icss 
iiiC'inic uf our laiujCi. n.is not uicicascd euher 
moic t-.nii (ill ir prj>iucavm occimsc oi the 
nsuig pi.CCS ol iticic products. 1 iicv arc 
alway* dc|>iiV.“U ol tneir prup.'r sik-uc in 
national income. Incieaic in the production 
docs not uican to them increase in the incoine. 

Even per capita nicutne (NDP) index of 
our farmers population also dedmed during 
the period. Thus, during the period 196162 
to 1971-72, index of the farmers income 
increased by li7.3 per cent whereas during 
the same period index of their population may 
have increased by 124 per cent. It implies] 
that their per capita income (in terms of Net| 
Domestic Product from Agriculture at 1960-612 
prices) index declined to 95 per cent. (The 
year 1971-72 wag one of the best years for 
farmers. If we would have selected the next 
year, results would have been much more dis¬ 
appointing), 

Concluiion : 

From the above diicussioa it is quite clear 
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tb*t the grow income of our farmen hat not 
incfeBied egu«l to that of their production. 
And, if wc assume that the coit of agricultural 
production remained the lame, then, even 
their net income also did not increase 
during the period. Of course, it does not 
mean that the same has been haopened with 
every farmer. Some of them have improved 
their income position. But their number is 
too small to change our above conclusion. 

In such a situation, only way that can push 
the agrictihura] production upward is to pro¬ 
vide sufficient income incentives to our 
farmers. Anv attempt to keep their income 
low either by imposing additional taxes on 
their income or by fixing low procurment 
prices vvitl be harmful not only for farmers, 
but for all people and thus to all our 
economy. 
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Halle Selaiele Prisoner 

No one can forecait the fate of Emperor 
Haile Selassie with any degree of certainty. 
All we know about his present condition and 
whereabouts are that he is a prisoner in the 
band of rebels and is kept under house arrest 
in his pa'ace in Addis Ababa. There are 
many supporters of the Emperor in Ethiopia 
who are not very willing to come out in the 
ope'» just now for the reason that the rebels 
are stronger in trained man power and arms 
and the loyal elements are neither very well 
organbed nor properly trained and armed to 
fi^ht. There are many people who are siding 
with the rebels and are yelling away demand* 
ing that the 82 year old Emperor should be 
hanged. The rebels have set up a sort of 
governm-nt which is busy hanging or 
threatening to hang persons whom they 
su'peet to be losal to the Emperor. It is not 
known very rle-irlv how nsany people they 
hsve killed in order to achieve their couf> 
d'etat ■ but it is presumed that many who 
have been high up in the Emperor’s entourage 
and were his trusted adherents must have been 
killed or incarcerated. The Emperor is still 
alive but is probibly awaiting a trial which 
will be held when the rebel leaders decide 
fin'il'v what they would do with the old Lion 
o* f'ldan. In this connection one is reminded 
of the hiBh'v colouiful career of the Emperor 
Haile .Vlassie, without whojc strong common 
sense and hold moves whenever these were 
found necessary for the safety and integrity of 
the state, nothirg could ever have developed 
in the right direction for establi'hing Ethiopia 
in the position that it occupied in the 
commumty of natioDS. The people ctf 


Ethiopia have a weak memory for what they 
have gilt from their benefactor. 

L.j Tafari, as Haile Sa^assie was then 
known, had about ten years of political tussle 
with various members of the royal family of 
Ethiopia in which he was in grave danger of 
hts life on some occasions. Thereafter he was 
in a turmoil for several years, mixed up in 
clashes and counterclashes until in 1930 the 
Empress Zaiditu died after her husband was 
killed in a battle against L>j Tafari who now 
took the name Hade Selassie and ascended the 
throne of Ethiopia. The Italians invaded 
Ethiopia in 1935 and caused terrible devasta* 
tion in many areas by air atta< ks. The 
Emperor Flaile Selassie escaped to Britain and 
did very useful propaganda against the Italians 
for their wanton attack on his country. 
Whatever resistance the Ethiopians, could offer 
was also due to hi* organisation of the 
country’s aefencf 5. In 1941 the allied armies 
reoccupied Ethiopia and this was initiated 
through the sta'ceraft and diplomacy of the 
Emperor Hdile Selassie. 

Ethiopian politics, even with th" world 
famous Emperor on the throne had retained 
its biibarous cross currents ; of savage 
intrigues, and attempts at overthrowing 'h' 
E'nperor were made from time to time. An 
attempt to capture power was made in i960, 
when the Empe- or was out of the Country ; 
but the attempt failed. The army largely 
remained loyal, though the insurgents killed 
many highly placed governmental dignitaries. 
After the rebellion was suppressed many of the 
leaders were captured and banged public by 
The Emperor has not been known to use his 
poktical control of tk« country for tk« 
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•xploitation of the people. Rather he hfti 
done much to guide the people to advance 
towards ideals which are established by 
civilised practice. It is difficult to understand 
why the present coup has been organised and 
effected. 

Thirtieth Anafversary of the Bulgarian Revolu* 
tioo 

We reproduce the following account from 
news from Bulgaria :— 

1 be ninth of September 1944 marks the 
victory of the socialist revolution in Bulgaria. 
On that d-*y thirty years ago the Bulgarian 
people's armed anti-fascist uprising was 
crowned with victory which opened the way 
for the triumphant development of the country 
aloncr the path of socialism. 

In the course of its centuries-long existence, 
the Bulgaiian people had repeatedly risen 
aga nst oppression. And if precisely the ninth 
of September uprising marked Bulgaria’s 
national day it is because it gave a completely 
new direction to the nation’s history. It 
ushered in the period of the socialist develop¬ 
ment of the Bulgarian people. 

The struggle of the Bulgarian people 
against fascism started more than 50 years 
ago when in September 192J, under the 
leadership of the Bulgarian Communist Party, 
the Bulgarian people rose up in arms against 
the monarcho*fascist dictatorship. Although 
fascism proved temporarily victorious, the 
gains scored by the revolutionary workers’ 
movement in Bulgaria were historic. In the 
ilaoies of the people's uprising the Bulgarian 
Communist Party marked a turning point in 
its development from sccial democracy to 
bolshevism. With the commonly shed blood 
the working class and the toiling peasants 
cemented the anti fascist unity of the people— 
a necessary prerequisita for the final victory 
ovet the cnemf, 


On June 24, 1941, two days after Naii 
Germany's attack on the USSR, the Politbyiyo 
of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party decided to launch prepara¬ 
tions for an armed uprvsing with the aim of 
seizing political power. In this sense the 
struggle in Bulgaria was not defensive but 
offensive ; we, accordingly, do not speak 6f 
a resistance movement, but of an armed revo¬ 
lutionary struggle. In the ensuing three years. 
In spite of extremely difficult conditions, in 
the teeth of open fascist dictatorship and the 
presence of German troops in the country, at 
the cost of tens of thousands of lives, the 
prerequisites were gradually built for organi¬ 
zing that uprising and bringing it to a victo¬ 
rious outcome. 

On the initiative of Gcorgi Dimitrov, the 
leader of the Bulgarian Communist Party, a. 
Fatherland Front uniting all anti-fascist parties 
and forces was formed in 1942. The Father¬ 
land Front Programme, drafted by Gcorgi 
Dimitrov in person indicated the correct w^y 
out of the profound crisis into which the 
country had drifted ; it became popular and 
clo^e to the people's heart and rallied millions 
of Bulgarian citisens. 

Under the leadership of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party a partisan movement, the 
armed force of the Fatherland Front, was set 
up. The country was divided into 12 insur¬ 
gent operative zones. In the iunoroer of 1944 
one partisan division, 11 partisan brigades and 
37 partisan detachments numbering a total of 
20,000 men were active in these zones, Hund¬ 
reds of ui ban guerilla warfare groups with 
12,000 men operated in the inhabited areas. 
Tnis armed force w’as supported by thousands 
of active helpers and supporters, enjoyed the 
people’s confidence and paralysed the armed 
forces of the fascist government. In an attempt 
to deal with the partisanst all the armed effee- 
tnrts of the fucist state^ including the policti 
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tha army and th« specially organized anti> 
fuerriltfl troops called gendarmerie wera 
thrown into the batile, but to no avail. In 
the summer of 19^4 the signs of an impending 
nationwide uprising began to manifest them¬ 
selves with increasing frequency. This is tha 
way in v hich the 9th of Septesnber uprising 
took place. 

On Aug'ist 26, 1944, in view of the Soviet 
Army’s headlone advance to-wards the Bulga¬ 
rian border, and the aggravation of the situation 
in the country, the CC of the ^BGP, issued its 
order to the insurgent forces to undertake 
decisive actions for an all-out mobilization, for 
a nationwide armed uprising aimed at seizing 
the state power. 

When the Soviet Army reached the Bulga¬ 
rian frontier early in September, a revolutio¬ 
nary situation was rapidly coming to a head 
in Bulgaria. The mass strikes by the transport 
workers in Sofia, the colliers in Pernik, the 
general strikes .in Plovdiv, Gabrovo and other 


cities gradually assumed the aspect of a geae- 
ral political strike, which spread all over the 
country. Partisan detachments were capturing 
town* and vil'ages, and getting established 
there instead of leaving, as they Used to do 
before. In some cities—Pleven, Varna, SUven, 
Silistra, etc., the masses stormed the prisons 
and freed the political prisoners. As a result 
of the political work which had been carried 
out in the barracks by the BGP and the 
Workers’ Youth League, the army refused to 
support the fascist government. The police, 
the gendarmerie and the state security organs 
were disintegrating. The situation was excee¬ 
dingly tense. When the Soviet Army stepped 
on Bulgarian soil on September 8, this served 
as a signal for the uprising. 

In the night before September 9, 1944, 
partisan units which had infiltrated Sofia, the 
capital, joim d forces with the urban guerrilla 
groups, the wbik>.r8 who were on strike, and 
certain insurgent military units, and overthrew 
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the faicut government. The ministers, the 
regents and many fascist functionaries were 
arrested. The War Ministry, the Ministry of 
the interior, the barracks, the police head¬ 
quarters, the Post Office, the Radio and many 
other key buildings were taken over. A 
Government of the Fatherland Front was set 
up with the participation of four anti-fascist 
parties, along with a few non-party ministers. 

Heading the lessons of the September 1923 
uprising in Bulgaria, the first anti-fascist upri¬ 
sing in the world which had failed among the 
other things because of the passivity of the 
insurgents, this time the revolutionary forces 
acted quickly, resolutely and aggressively. On 
Septcjobcr 9 the uprUing triumphed all over 
the country. When the Soviet Army reached 
the capital on September 15, the new govcin- 
ment was alrcedy functioning in every town 
and village of Bulgaria. 1 he Soviet Army’s 
advance across the country Uimcd into a 
triumphant procession. Not a single shot was 
fired against the Red Army waniors; they 
were welcomed as liberators, with open arms 
and flowers. The Soviet Army kept from the 
internal struggle in the country. But its 
mere presence paralyzed the Bulgarian bour¬ 
geoisie and thus in actual fact provided the 
decisive help for the victory of the uprising. 


The government fell into the hands of the 
working class which through decades of 
struggle had rallied the working peasants and 
the intelligentsia around itself. The Bulgarian 
Gnmmunist Party naturally and in a law- 
governed' manner became the universally 
recognized leading force of society. The 9th 
of September 1944 victorious uprising opened 
the road of socialist development in Bulgaria. 

After the victory of the Socialist Revolution 
a number of economic problems came up on 
the agenda. Bulgaria was able to restore her 
wrecked economy in a short time as a result 
of war : the energetic steps tsken by the 
Government, the gradual restriction and elimi¬ 
nation of the bourgeoisie fro n the sphere of 
politics and Lorn the economy, the doing away 
with exploitation of man by man and placing 
the entire national income at the disposal of 
society as a whole, and the economic assis¬ 
tance which Bulgaria started receiving from 
the USSR while the war was still going on. 

The state nationalized industry and the 
banks, expropriated the big real estate holdings 
in the towns and the land of the big land- 
owners. The country’s development was 
placed on a plariticd basis. Bulgaria embarked 
on a socialist transformation of its agriculture. 




QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 

Dr. B. SIVA DHARMA SASTKY 

In a Parliamentary Government, the Execu* performs it considerably better.' Thus, it u 


live it controlled by the Legislature by means 
of Questions, Adjournment motions and No* 
Gontidence motions etc., As libert views, “a 
strong Excutive Government, tempered and 
controlled by constant, vigilent and represen* 
tative criticism is the ideal at which Parlia¬ 
mentary institutions aim”,i or else, the Execu¬ 
tive will become irresponsible and dictatorial. 
The aim of a question is generally to air a 
grievance, to make a Minister divulge infor¬ 
mation, to embarass the political head of a 
Department by making him own up to a 
mistake, to caution a Minister against a scheme 
known or suspected to be cuntemplated, or to 
achieve publicity for some idea or another. 
The purpose of question is to keep the Minis¬ 
ters on their toes to ensure that the adminis¬ 
tration will conduct its affairs in the sure and 
certain knowledge that any unlairncss or 
stupidity or lack of ioresight will be pounced 
upon at once.' I he Mundra neal and The 
Jeep Scandal were unearthed hrst through 
this technique in the Indian Parliament. 
Qaeiiion time is a valuable protection against 
injustice and slackness and serves as a salutary 
•heck on the Government. Like many Parlia¬ 
mentary practices, the Question system origi¬ 
nated in Britain, which replaced the public 
petitions and it had no counterpart in Ameri¬ 
can Legislatures. But, in general. The Gong- 
reisionat investigation in addition to other 
rules performs th« function of the question 
hour in the British Home of Commom, and 


an effective check on those bureaucratic ten¬ 
dencies which are bound to appear in every 
Government. 

There are different types of Qucslioni* 
Starred Questions, Uustar/ed Questions, 
Supplemeiuaries, bhort-Notice Questions and 
Private Notice Questions. The Speaker is 
authorised by the rules to treat a Question as 
unttarred, if he thinks a written answer would 
be more suitable, or may ask the member to 
give reasons for desiring an oral answer.* 
Similaily, in the House of Gommons. the 
Speaker is the judge of propriety or admissi¬ 
bility of a question, and disallows a question 
when in his opinion, it is an abuse of the right 
of the questioning, or calculated to obstruct 
or prejudicially affect the procedure ot the 
House or is in contravention of rules. He 
may postpone a question to a later d«tc, or 
can disallow any question without assigning 
any reason. No one can question the Spea¬ 
ker’s decision or represent against it.' It is 
the same in India.' The Speaker hat the 
power to disallow any question, even if it 
appears on the list of the questions.' He may 
direct that question placed on the list of 
questions for answer on a date later than that 
specified by a Member in his notice, if he is 
of the opmion that a longer period is nece¬ 
ssary to decide whether the question is or U 
not admissible.' But, prior scrutiny it made 
by the Pailiamentary Secretariat in admitting 
questions. A question was raised on one 
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occaBion in the House of the Peop*e, whether 
a question was disallowed by the Secretary 
or the Speaker. The Speaker then explained^ 
**The Secretary only looks at the questions, 
examines them and if necessary amends them, 
but these are only recommendations to the 
Speaker. It is the Speaker who Anally allows 
or dis>allows questions and I can assure the 
Honourable Member that I do not merely go 
on signing them.*’° 

Question Hour : 

Question Hour is the spice of Parliamen¬ 
tary life in Britain and in India. In the House 
of Commons questions are taken on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, after 
private business has been disposed of, and 
not later than a quarter to three ot the Clock. 
In the Indian Parliament the Arst hour of 
sitting is a Question Hour, unless the Speaker 
otherwise directs.^“ Since May 1969 as soon 
as dates for the commencement of session are 
announced, dates are alloted to different 
Ministries for the answering of the Questions, 
and the same are published in the L. S. 
Bulletin—Part 2. The Question Hour cannot 
be dispensed with by the Chair unless all 
Members who have put questions agree to 
dispense with it on any date. 

When the time for asking questions arrives, 
the Speaker calls out the Members name, he 
will rise and say “Question Number, to whom 
it is aimed*’ and the Minister will read out 
the reply. After the Minister’s answer, the 
Speaker usually allows Members to put 
‘Supplementary Questioas’ arising out of the 
reply. To avoid too many supplementaries. 
Ministers should be more communicative in 
their answers and not sit on the fence. Some¬ 
times more than one supplementary is needed 
to bring the point home, and here Members 
^e very much m the hands of the Speaker. 
If the questions on the paper are very many, 
the Speaker will not see an Honourable 
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MemtxSr when he rises to ask the last shatte* 
ring question, tt 

At present only 20 Starred Questions are 
listed. It has been the experience of the 
Speaker and the House that not more than 
Ave or six of them can be covered during the 
Hour owing to be number, length and probing 
nature of tlie Supplementary Questions. But 
in the House of Commons the Speaker is able 
to cover very many questions because of 
precise wording and, generally, only the 
questioner asks a supplementary but not 
others. “In this matter the practice developed 
in the Lok Sabha is markedly different from 
that in the British House of Commons where 
the emphasis is on Questions and supplemen¬ 
taries being concise and eliciting signiAcant 
information.’’!* 

Xne Indian Speaker was also critical of the 
action of the Executive in not providing ans¬ 
wers for a long time. He referred this matter 
at the Conference of Presiding Oificen held 
at Shillong in 1955 and said, *Tt has been 
brought to my notice by a reliable source 
that some questions tabled by Opposition 
Members enquiring into certain grants of 
Anances and to institutions alleged to be run 
by some friends or relatives of a Minister 
have remained unanswered for over a year 
and the complaint made in this respect by the 
Member concerned has not been attended 
to.”!! 

Lately, in the Indian Parliament, there 
have been a number of instances where the 
Opposition have not taken proper interest to 
be in the House and grill the Government by 
probing deep into it. On the 23rd March, 
1972 tor the second day the Question Hour 
collapsed ten minutes ahead of the schedule, 
due to absence of a number of Questioner- 
ineoibers. Out of the list, only one Member 
Sri Piloo Modi responded to the calling of the 
Speaker. When Sri R. P. Yadav rose to put 
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the Queition, the Speaker told him, “Thank 
You for being present” and regarding supple- 
tnentaries the Speaker asked “Any Supple* 
mentary for anyone**, but no one came for* 
ward.^* On the 2nd May, 1972, Speaker 
Dhillon chid Members for absenting them¬ 
selves during Qpestion Hour and described 
the House “duil”.'^ On the 25th of the same 
moi^th, when several Members who bad tabled 
Questions remained'obsent, the Question Hour 
came to an end ten minutes ahead. It forced 
the Speaker to ihe rare practice of‘ Second 
Round”, and commented with a sigh of relief, 
‘ the Question Hour is over”, which attracted 
the interjection of Sri Indrajith Gupta (G.P.I,), 
“with difficulty”.When a Jaigc number of 
Members were absent Speaker Ohillon remar¬ 
ked, Fridays and Mondays ^tbe last day and 
the first of the working week) appeared to 
bad for Questions. 


On the 3oth November 1972, he expressed 
his strong displeasure in the Lok Sabha at the 
continued absence of some Members in whose 
names Questions were listed for oral answers. 
It shows the lack of interost in the Question 
Hour among Questioner-Members without 
realising its importance and the cost of the 
question. Each Question approximately costs 
between. Rs. 2000/—to Rs. 4000/—for collec¬ 
tion of information and another Rs. 10,000/- 
to Rs. 15,000/-io print the Question List.** 
But, the admonition of the Speaker, scathing 
criticism of the Press and public had not 
deterred the absenteeism of the Questioner- 
Members in the House. Therefore, the best 
remedy is to amend the Ruiei of Procedure 
and Conduct of Business to confer the required 
power to the Speaker by which he could ask 
his staff to notify the names of Absentee-Ques¬ 
tioners, who have absented themselves conti- 
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Indian and Foreign Periodicals 


World Labour Statistics Probable Changes, 
1970-2000 

Taking 1970 for purposes o comparison 
(table 5), the population of the world, accord¬ 
ing to the medium variant, will probably grow 
by nearly 80 per cent during the next 30 years. 
In the regions n^^w classed as developing, total 
population will double, while in the wealthier 
areas >t will increase by about a third. During 
this same period, the world’s labour force will 
increase by more than 70 per cent; in the less 
developed regions the growth would be more 
than 90 per cent, but elsewhere, about a third. 

Using the medium variant, the main 
regions of the world can be classified accord¬ 
ing to the growth ot population and labour 
force by the year 2000. 

Thus, it is in Latin America that by the turn 
of the century there will have been the biggest 
increase in population. But it is clear, too, 
that the labour force in Northern America will 
be growing rapidly—roughly 60 per cent in 
30 years, or almost as much as in the less 
developed regions of East Asia. 

If the position in i970 is compared with 
the possible positions in the year 2000, it is 
clear that over th<*8e 30 years, the populations 
of the entire world will be rapidly urbanised, 
while the proportion engaged in farming will 
steadily fall. Nevertheless, despite the decline 
of the countryside, the agricultural populations 
of the less developed regions will still grow in 
the next 30 years by a total of nearly 500 
million (according to FAO estimates). Hence 
the countries concerned will have to make 
sustained efforts to provide employment for 
the extra 140 million agricultural workers 
predicted by the FAO. However, in these 


regions, where on an average two workers out 
of every three are active in farming, four-fifths 
of the total growth in the labour fpree over 
the next 30 years will take place in secton 
other than agriculture. In the 
developed regions, on the other hand, agricul¬ 
tural labour force and population will be 
absorbed, and will dwindle in absolute 
numbers during this period. 

Taking th‘- medium variant, the world’s 
labour force between 1970 and the turn of the 
century will increase by nearly 1,100 million, 
males and females, more than 85 percent of 
the increase being accounted for by the growth 
in the labour force of the less developed 
regions and the remaining 15 per cent being 
attributable to the rcgionii now considered 
developed, despite the iact that these latter 
today possess nearly one-third ol the world’s 
labour force. Out of some 921 million 
additional workers who over the next 
30 years will swell the labour force in the 
less developed regions, nearly half wiU be in 
South Asia, the increase in the less developed 
parts of East Asia accounting for lets than a 
quarter. Similarly, out of some 162 million 
extra workers who in this period will join the 
labour force in today’s developed regions, 
little under a third will be in Northern 
America, 28 per cent in Europe, about a 
quarter in the USSR and a bare 7 per cent in 
Japan. 

But population and labour force will not 
grow at a uniform rate in the developed and 
developing regions over the next 30 years. 
The absolute increases during this period, 
with the average annual rates of increase, ar c 
shown. 
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It will be seen that during the next 30 
yean the rates of increase of the population 
and the labour force will both be in the neigh* 
bourhood of 1 per cent, falling off very slightly 
in the developed regions, and double (or even 
treble) this figure elsewhere. According to the 
medium variant, the growth iu population in 
the less developed regions will slow down 
before the end of the century (since it is 
expected that fertility will decrease to some 
extent, whereas the growth of the labour 
force will accelerate. 

The g«p between the slowing-up of popu¬ 
lation growth in the less developed regions 
and the accelerating expansion of their labour 
force—forecast between now and the end of 
the century by this particular variant—is again 
apparent in the agricultural population and 
labour force trends for the same period. 

Thus, the numbers of agricultural workers 
in the developing countries will multiply only 
a third as fast as the total labour force in these 
countries. 

Between 1970 and the year 2000, through¬ 
out the world, there is likely to be a prolonga¬ 
tion of compulsory schooling and an increase 
in labnur productivity, so that men will work 
less hard. The male length of working life 
(crude rate) will drop by about four-and-a-half 
years in the less developed regions and by 
two-and-a-half years in the more developed 

ones. 

For women, too, the length ot working life . 
(crude rate) will also shorten in the less 
developed regions, with the decline of the 
part played by agriculture in national econo¬ 
mies, but will lengthen in the more developed 
regions as a result of the expansion of the 
services sector. 

This explains the fact that between 1970 
and the turn of the century the p»oportion of 


3u» 

women workers will move in different direc¬ 
tions in the developed and less developed 
regions. In the latter, the decline 
of agriculture in the gross national product 
means that proportionally fewer women are 
employed, while appreciably more are em¬ 
ployed in the developed ones. Nevertheless, 
women will tend to represent a rising propor¬ 
tion of the absolute labour force increases per 
decade. In the more developed regions, 
women represent some 40 per cent of the 
present increase in the labour force per decade 
but between 1990 and 2000 this figure will be 
46 per cent. Elsewhere, women account for 
no more than 28 per cent of the present ten- 
year increase of the labour force, but this 
will rise to nearly 31 per cent in the less 
developed regions during the last decade of the 
century. 

The age-structure of the population and 
labour force between 1990 and the turn of 
the century will be marked first of all by a 
steep fall »n the proportion of young people, 
due to a decline in fertility (according to the 
medium variant) during the next 30 years, 
especially in the countries that today are least 
developed. This phenomenon will be 
reinforced, as far as the labour iorce is 
concerned, by educational policies. On 
the other hand, the reduction in fertility, 
coupled with the general rise in the expecta¬ 
tion of life, will increase the relative propor¬ 
tion of the old in both the more developed 
and the less developed regions of the world 
(in the more developed regions, in 1970, 
roughly one worker in three was 45 > ears old. 
or more, while elsewhere the figure was one in 
four). In the developed parts of the world, 
the older workers become, the larger the 
proportion ol the world*8 labour force they 
represent. But while, in the less developed 
regions, the labour force is a good deal 
younger than elsewhere, it will age very much 
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faster durinj; the next 30 fears. Thus, the 
younger workers (who during the present 
decade account for a mere 3 per cent of the 
over*all growth in labour force in the more 
developed regions) will in all likelihood 
account for 20 per cent during the last ten 
years of the century, the percentage dropping 
from 22 to 12 per cent over the same period 
elsewhere. Further, in both developed and 
developing regions, the elderly will account 
for a growing proportion of the increase in the 
sreneral population and labour force. Whereas 
between 1970 and the year 2000, the more 
developed regions will account for no more 
than 15 per cent of the increase in the world’s 
labour force, they will account for a mere 
4 per cent of \he over-all increase in workers 
under 25, and 20 per cent of the increase in 
workers over 45, during this same period. 
This is because the drop in the activity rates of 
young people in the more developed regions 
is not offset by any increase in fertility, so 
that the figure for young workers under 25 is 
today almost stagnant in the more developed 
regions, and will even drop in absolute terms 
during the next decade, but will go up slightly 
towards the turn of the century. In the 1 ess 
developed regions, on the other hand, although 
the effects of fertility will moderate on the 
medium variant, they will amply make good 
any fall in activity rates for juveniles. Hence, 
in such regions, young workers will i teadily 
grow in numbers up to the end of the century, 
although at a slower rate than the rest of the 
labour force. 

The changes i n age distribution, just 
described, mean that, with very few exception- 
the average ages of the populations aged 10 
and over and of the male and female labour 
force, will rise between now and the 
year 2000 in almost every region at any 
rate if the medium variant proves true. Those 
Increases may be taken as a measurement of 


ageing, as shown by the above table. 

It will be observed that the female labour 
force ages faster than the male. The drop in 
fertility in less developed regions, assumed by 
the medium variant, also means that the 
average age of the population in these regions 
will increase something like three times as fast 
as in the rest of the world during the next 
30 years. This means that, over the period in 
question, the average age of ‘the labour force 
will increase by twice as much as in the rest 
of the world. 

A striking feature is the ageing of the labour 
force of East Asia and Japan (roughly twice 
as great as in the rest of the world) ; in 30 
years, the average age will increase by more 
than three years. On the other hand, the 
North American labour force is one of the very 
few in the world which will grow younger 
during this period. 

The economic dependence ratios for 1970 
and 2000 have already been examined. During 
the period under review, their evolution will 
vary with the degree of development: much 
aigher in the less developed regions, they will 
continue to deteriorate over the next 30 years, 
aUnough they will remain more or less steady 
elsewhere. Since so much depends on the 
numbers of young dependants who have to be 
supported, these ratios are extremely sensitive 
to the different assumptions made as regards 
fertility during the next 30 years. Moreover, 
more and more elderly pec^le throughout 
the world, will have to be supported, 
especially in the economically most 
developed regions, where, towards the turn of 
the century, more than one dependant in four 
will be over 55. 
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The Quest for the Beautiful 

Seetha Neelakantan writes in The Theoso* 
phitt :— 

Socrates in one of his dialogues said that 
**Man exp^iencss the highest when he has 
the experience of beauty”. Plato .commenting 
on this states that such an experience is possible 
“if man had eyes to see the true beauty—the 
divine beauty.puie and clear and un¬ 

alloyed, not clogged with the pollution of 
morality and all the colors and varietieS|Of 
human life .” {Symposium 212A) 

Beauty, it is said, can be experienced by 
contemplating the beautiful. Each one of us 
must have had, at least for one moment in our 
otherwise drab lives, an experience of that 
beauty while beholding the splend-jr of a 
glorious sunrise with the pink and golden rays 
stretched across the blue expanse of the sky ; 
or the opening of a flower, p/etal by. petal, 
under our very eyes at the kiss of the morning 
sun ; or the wonder of seeing the erstwhile 
spring buds bursting into riotous colored 
flowers ; or listening to the carefree rippling 
laughter of a child. It was a moment when 
with the ego silenced, a stillness, which no 
thought can interrupt, descended carrying one 
into realms of joy indescribable. Some may 
have bad more than one such experience, it 
is an experience of a surging flow of light 
within, beyond all verbal expression. 

In such an experience the beauty which ihe 
eyes beheld was not just the physical beauty 
of the setting sun or the flower. It is an 
indescribable “sopiething” which is present 
even in the “meanest flower” by the wXyside, 
often un-noticed and trodden upon, but which 
could inspire one to **tboughts that do often 
lie too deep for teats”. Nor do such expe¬ 
riences come often, though every day there is 
the loveliness of a sunrise or a sunset. 

There is so much beauty everywhere. 
Mature is full of beauty and grace and yet the 


moments of response involved in a human 
heart by such beauty seem to be few and far 
between. Why is it so ? And what is beauty ? 
Is it something which one beholds with the 
eye alone ? Is not there a beauty which one 
can feel with the ears such as the melodies of 
music, the rhythm of a dance, or the harmo¬ 
nious blending of notes as in a symphony ? 
And is not there a beauty in contemplating 
sublime thoughts ? Beauty of character ex¬ 
presses itself through universal love and com¬ 
passion. How about the beauty of a virtuous 
life which is not a life dominated with a “holier 
than thou” attitude but a life of such purity 
as to respond with love t« everything in 
existence. Such a person radiates light and 
warmth wherever he is. 

The next question that arises is, what is it 
that lends grace and charm to a form, that 
imparts harmony sweet to sounds melodious 
to hear, that breathes in purity through life ? 
One may echo the words of Plotinus : “Is 
there one principle from which all take their 
grace ?.what would such a Principle be ?” 

Jami, the Sufi mystic, speaks of each speck 
of matter as a mirror reflecting the One 
Beauty—the everlasting Beauty of which the 
beauty dwelling in every unit is a part. 

“His Beauty everywhere doth show itself. 

And through the forms of earthly beauties 

shines 

Obscured as through a veil.” 

Goethe refers to the beautiful “as a mani¬ 
festation of the secret laws of nature which 
but for the appearance” remain concealed 
from us. So with beauty is associated a certain 
law and order. 

Beauty can therefore be described as an 

outer expression of that which is within. In 

the Kathopanlshad (ll.S.lSj there is the expre- 

« 

ssion : 

“There shines not sun, nor moon and 
stars, nor do these lightings shine, much 
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less this fire. When that shines forth all 
things shine after it. By Brahman’s light 
shines all below”. 

And beauty it experienced in seeing that 
which is behind all shining. To behold that 
one needs the inner sight, the divine' vision 
(divya chakshus) endowed on Arjuna by Sn 
Krishna so that he could see the supreme 
beauty and splendor of the divine Teaaher. 
In such a beholding one can sense ‘'the 
presence which exists in the boundless ocean, 
in the living air and in the mind of man.” It 
is a presence that fills one “with the joy of 
elevating thoughts and emotion.” 

Plato describes the One from which all 
emanates as “the Good, the True and the 
Beautiful.” Beauty is hence one of the trinity. 
In Hinduism, Brahman, the One, is described 


as shantam, (serenity or peace), shivam (good¬ 
ness or auspiciousness) and sundaram (beauty). 
As all things emanate from the One, beauty 

is an intrinsic aspect of everything. “It swims 
on thc light of forms.” 

It is “a light that never was on sea or land” 

and yet pervades all. It is a power innate in 

everything and thus relates the part to the 
Whole. 

In Hindu thought beauty is also equated 
with ananda, the supreme Bliss. The One 
Principle is also described as sat, chit and 
ananda or truth, wisdom and bliss—that which 
invokes in the beholder bliss by its matchless 
radiant beauty. But that which is beauty and 
bliss is also truth. To quote Shankaracharya, 
“It is essential to realize that there is no 

truth apart from beauty and no beauty 
apart from truth.” 
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NOTES 


other Worlds 

Speculative thoughts have always been a 
speciality with Indian sages. Wise men in 
other <;puntries also have followed the paths 
of imagination and tried to conjure up visions 
of heaven and hell in order to appear 
knowledgeable about man’s life hereafter. 
Other worlds now a days also refer to other 
planets in the universe where there might be 
life similar to what is found on this earth. But 
human imagination plays no less a creative 
part in making conjectures about the inhabi¬ 
tants of Mars, Venus or the unknown and 
nameless planets that may exist in the 
Galaxy. 

Generally speaking, however, most fanciful 
descriptions of these other worlds and their 
dwellers resemble what we find on this earth. 
This is due to two reasons. One is our deep 
attachment to this world of ours and our hope 
that if any other warlds exist, those too will 
have flora and fauna like what we find here 
and the physical characteristics of those worlds 
will not be very different from those of'our 
plaiiNet. If our failure to think of things which 
are utterly different from what we can find 


here is not due to our love of things earthly, 
if may then perhaps be the result of our 
inability to think of totally novel forms of life 
and physical environment. Our imagination 
is limited by our sensory perceptions and our 
thought forms which are the products basically 
of what wc have experienced. Even the 
products of our fantasies cannot disregard 
what we are familier with and all imagery that 
we create in our minds have a close relation 
with the contents of our brain in which all 
our seasory impressions and the products of 
their synthesis are stored in fan indelible 
manner. So that when we try to picture what 
exists in probable unknown worlds in the 
universe, we compose those pictures with bits 
And pieces out of our known world and wc 
fail to create anything that differs fundamen> 
tally from what we already know. 

All this means that our unknown worlds 
are not really unknown. Even our abstract 
conceptions arc not anything that we have not 
already thought of in some form or other. 
The stages through which the human* soiil is 
conceived to pass after bodily death, are also 
familiar to us as ideas created out of thought 
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components which are of the known variety. 
Psychologically we are fully or almost totally 
incapable of creating any mental shapes or 
images which arc entirely new. It is a good 
thing too in so far as almost ail known things 
arc capable of degenerating into things that 
arc undesirable and obnoxious. If ihcre can 
be conditions ol existence which are different 
from all that we can think cf there can be 
hopes of there being a superior world and 
surroundings of such rarity as .nc inconcciva' 
ble to us ; we can then hope to exist hereafter 
in a manner that may be ideal compared to 
our life on this earth. Cynical persons may 
say that known evils are better than unknown 
ones ; but then many people generally hope 
to go to heaven and lewer expect to go to the 
other place. Heaven cannot be very attrac- 
tivc if it is a modified version of this world , 
and one hopes that it wiil be much better 
and quite different from what we can think of. 
Other worlds in the physical universe cannot 
be quite so radically different ; but conditions 
there may be very much of a higher sort. 
More pleasurable and morally elevating. 

What the British Elections Demonstrated 

There was intense competition between the 
Labour and the Conservative parties during 
the elections in Britain. A few victories this 
way or that were a matter of great importance 
and electioneering was keen for some time to 
win over people who were not clearly of one 
or the other school of thought. But democracy 
functions with a clean and natural grace in 
Britain and there is no dirty work at the.cross 
roads during election time. Dead men do not 
cast their votes, nor do hired impersonators go 
early to the voting booths and cast votes 
before the real voters can arrive there to find 
that their votes have already been cast. Voters 
who are away from the place of voting, in 
London or Washington, also do not have their 
votes cast by other persons employed by 


political party agents who make it a point to 
discover who would be in station and who not, 
so that absentees may vote for their party 
candidates by impersonation. Democracy, in 
order to be operative in a manner that it is 
meant to, should be free, fair and as near 
obtaining one hundred percent voters to 
exercise their right to vote as possible. In 
Britain the voting has been free and fair and 
most people voted who were suitably placed 
to vote. It was all finished in a nice and 
peaceful manner and the world had ^nothing 
but praise for the British political parties and 
their supporters for the way they behaved 
during election time. There are countries in 
which the system of government is democratic, 
but the political parties and their supporters 
are not such good advocates of democracy as 
they should be. Party squabbles, violent 
clashes and all sorts of acts of rowdyism and 
fa|se propaganda vitiate the political 
atmosphere. In such countries democracy 
remains on trial and is never a great success. 
There is always the risk of a plunge into 
anarchy or totalitarianism and that is hardly 
a desirable state of affairs. 

Unpopularity of Public Servants 

The general public arc not very keen at 
any time, to have dealings with government 
officials or ‘even members of the states’ 
subordinate staff. Court people,' police men, 
people who work in the departments dealing 
with taxation, customs men, excise personnel, 
and various other people who enforce the 
laws, check, inspect and man outposts ; are all 
considered to be trouble makers by the public. 
They are persons fo b avoided as far as 
possible, any close connection with them will 
mean trouble for the persons who will have 
dealings with them. There is little cooperation 
between government men and members of the 
public. That is why the police find it difficult 
to discover the aumberi of cars involved in 
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accidents, correct reports of the deeds of 
riotous crowds and so on. The public are 
quite reluctant to give information to the 
police for reasons best known to them. If 
questioned the usual answer is that the police 
give unnecessary trouble to people who help 
them. People who help the police are treated 
as if they had committed some crime. These 
statements may not be true ; but the reluc¬ 
tance to help is there and the authorities 
should try to cure this antipathy between the 
public and the public servants. There is also 
quite a lot of difliculty in inducing people to 
appear as witness in court cases. The objec¬ 
tions are based on allegations about being kept 
waiting for hours, day after day, all for 
nothing. No attempt is made by the court 
people to find out exactly when a man’s 
evidence would be taken. Had that been 
done and the witness called when he was 
really needed, there would be no complaints 
of unnecessary harrassment by being kept 
waiting for nothing. There are other 
accusations against public .servants of all kinds, 
many of which may be exaggerations, false 
allegations and purely imaginary. But every¬ 
thing said and done one thing has to be 
admitted that the public have no faith in 
public servants in regard to the lattei’s 
willingness to cooperate in a friendly manner 
with all members of the public who go forward 
to assist the public servants. This mutual 
unfriendliness is not healthy and should be 
rectified. 

Sauroendranath Tagore 

Soumendranath Tagore died recently in 
his Calcutta residence after a prolonged illness 
which bad kept him totally bedridden for 
many months. Saumendranath was a great 
grand son of Maharshi Debcndranath Tagore 
and was an outstanding personality in many 
fields of public life. He was a radical politi¬ 
cian with a large following and had been 


imprisoned by the British wjien he returned to 
India after a long sojourn in Stalin’s Russia 
and Hitler's Germany. He was not very 
popular with the Congress leaders, nor with 
the officially recognised Communists. His 
revolutionary ideas did not tally with any of 
the more commonly accepted ideologies and 
he was considered to be a free thinking, free 
acting exponent of progress through defiance 
of accepted ideas. Saumendranath was a 
superb orator who could deliver well thought- 
out speeches in Bengali and English. His 
language was significantly perfect in diction 
and proved that he was a veiy well read man. 
Apart from politics Saumendranath took a 
keen interest in matters of cultural importance. 
He was a good musician with special reference 
to the songs composed by Rabindranath 
Tagore. lie also had a deep understanding 
of Indian dance, drama, literature and paint- 
i n g. Saumendranath and his wife 
Sreemati Tagore organised regular classes for 
music and dancing which were attended by 
large numbers of learners. 

' Saumendranath Tagore was an authority 
on the life and works of Raja Rammohun Roy 
and his speeches ard articles on the Great 
Raja are of documentary significance. The 
death of Saumendranath Tagore has been a 
great loss to the cultural and political life of 
Bengal and India. 

Raja Rammohun Roy 

Raja Rammohun Roy is the pioneer of all 
progressive movements in modern India. He 
was the first man in India ; first man of high 
caste, great erudition, sound social position 
and profound knowledge of the Hindu 
shasiras, the Bible and tlic Ouoran; who 
travelled to England to place a matter ofs 
great political importance before the British' 
(iovernment and also to counter any ipoves by 
the British conservative reactionaries to annul 
the legislative measuie introduced by Lord 
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Wilh’am B<‘ntinck to prohibit the heinous 
system •’•f Satee Doha which permitted the 
relatif'ns of a deceased man to burn to death 
his widow too on the same funeral pyre in 
which the dead was being cremated. Raja 
Raa)inohun Roy carried on a relentless 
propaganda against this criminal custom from 
1812 Mil 1829 when the above mentioned 
leg's iatioii was brr-ughi into force by Bentinck. 
His propaganda was based on the dictates of 
the Holy Books of the Hindus. He took part 
in debates with well known authorities on 
these *cxts and forced them to admit > the 
correctness of his statements about Satee Doha 
being confrary to the rules laid down in the 
shastrtc texts. Raja Ramroohun Roy was a 
vastly learned man. His knowledge of 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Latin, 
Tibetan, Pali and Greek enabled him to 
di cuss all matters dealing with the Hindu, 
M.*h nniC'Jan Christian, Buddhist and Jewish 
rcl gions in an authoritative manner. His 
knowledge of English, Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi and some other languages of India 
made it easy for him to carry on his propa¬ 
ganda through pamphlets and journals which 
he published in different languages. He 
realised very clearly that India needed social 
and religious reforms first in order to be able 
to successfully remodel the political, cultural 
and economic life of the nation. 

The Raja was a great reformer. He was a 
nation builder par excellance and all his ideas 
and plans of improving the Indian nation and 
to bring it in ’ine with the advanced nations 
of the world were in terms of extensive and 
detailed intellectual, physical and spiritual 
reforms Liberty and freedom were upper- 
moxt m his mind whenever he turned his 
thotujhi' to the collec'ive entity of the peoples 
iol-a' ipng any country. Freedom of the 
Soani'h or the French people roused in him 
the same soit of ecstacy as did thoughts of 


frecdoxh df people nearer to him. He wanted 
that women should not be kept down but 
should be properly educated, not married off 
when of immature age, nor be aflowed to 
suffer the various indignities and denied the 
rights that the stronger sex enjoyed as a matter 
of course. The Raja wanted polygamy to be 
made illegal. He also desired that the woman 
of India should regain the high intellectual 
and spiritual position that Maitreyi, Gargi, 
Lilavati and Bhanumati occupied in ancient 
India. 

The times in which Raja Rammohun Roy 
lived were clouded deeply by superstition. 
But he criticised many evil customs in strong 
language knowing that he will thereby earn 
the antipathy of the orthodox believers in 
such antidiluvian ways of life. He said, for 
instance “I regret to say that the present 
system of reljgion adhered to by the Hindus is 
not well calculated to promote their political 
interest. The distinction of castes, introdu¬ 
cing innumerable divisions and sub-divisions 
among them, has entirely deprived them of 
patriotic feeling, and the multitude of religious 
rites and ceremonies and the laws of purifica- 
ticp, have totally disqualified them from 
undertaking any difficult enterprise...It is, I 
think necessary that some change should take 
place in their religion, at least for the sake of 
their political advantage and social comfort.” 
(Quoted in Rammohun Roy and Modern 
India : Hamananda Ghatterjee). 

The Raja was an ardent promoter of 
Western Type of scientific education and 
supported English Education as against the 
customary oriental studies. At the same time 
he was a great revivalist of the ancient culture 
of India and he wrote school books in a deve¬ 
loped style of Bengali prose which has earned 
for him the title of Father of Bengali Prose. 
Hii books on Grammar, Geographyi Astro¬ 
nomy and Geometry were remarkable books. 
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The Raj* also composed many religious 
hymns which shows ,how he was a highly 
talented asan is the field of literature too. 
Rammohun was a great journalist and a 
pamphleteer and be wrote impressive disserta¬ 
tions in Arabic, Persian, English, Hindi and 
Bengali on subjects of social, political and 
religious interest. Rammohnn Roy was a 
wholehearted behever in the ability of the 
Indian people to devote themselves to greater 
heights of wisdom, scientific knowledge and 
mcchanieal skill. He did not think that 
Indians lacked, in any manner whatsoever, in 
the ability to achieving objertives that other 
nations possessed. He thought that by 
systematic efforts made over a reasonably long 
period of time India should be able to cure 
herself of her accumulated incapacities in 
various fields of life; and India thereafter 
should be as well qualified to march forward 
towards the accepted targets of progress as 
any other nation of the world. Had 
Rammohun Roy lived longer he would have 
initiated many movements in many directions 
and thus stimulated our national progress in a 
noticeable manner. But unfortunately things 
developed differently and he died suddenly in 
Bristol and never returned to his mother 
country. 

Miss Sophia Dobson Collet, the English 
biographer of Ra ja Rammohun Roy summa¬ 
rised his character and personality in the 
following manner. 

'*Ramn)ohun>stands in history as the living 
bridge over which India marches from her 
unmeasured past to her incalculable future. 
Me was the arch which spanned the gulf that 
yawned between ancient caste and modern 
humanity, between superstition and science, 
between despotism and democracy, between 
immobile custom and conservative progress, 
between... poly theism and.. .Theism. 

‘‘Rammohuii thus presents a most instru¬ 


ctive and inspiring study for the New India 

of which he is the type and pioneer. 

There can be little doubt that, whatever 
future the destinies may have in store for 
India, that future will be largely shaped by the 
life and work of Rammohun Roy.’* 

Rammoliun was the precursor of many 
idealistic tendencies and forces which would 
eventually give humanity one outlook and an 
unity in aspirations that will go towards build¬ 
ing one world out of a medley of races, 
civilisations and cultural objectives. The day 
will doubtless come when this great man will 
be properly understood by students of human 
history, 

\’folence as Means of Acbiering Ends 

Self preservation and preservation of the 
species arc biological forces of great impor¬ 
tance. Animals, including men, act in response 
to these urges in so many ways that one 
cannot summarise these without writing 
volumes. Added to these arc ac tions which 
arc off shoots of the basic forces helping all 
forms of life to survive. These are found in 
the actions of groups and communities which 
have their collective survival problems. These 
groups and collective bodies are clans, races, 
states, nations, organised political bodies 
brought into existence by considerations of 
advantages that arise out of collective action. 
All groups and collective bodies have their 
reasons and bases »f existence and they try to 
preserve their identities by conservation of the 
structural forms upon which their identity 
depends. Political parties, which are 
artificially created, have their ideologies or 
political aims, states have their territorial 
boundaries and written or customary constitu¬ 
tions and nations can combine with other 
nations on the basis of treaties or charters. 
There can also be small or large scale .military 
alliances creating blocks of states with or 
without any declared objectives. 
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In all group formations there are conside* 
rations which are recosrnisable as the rights or 
obligations of the individual members of the 
collective bodies. The members arc usually 
granted privileges which arc of advantage to 
them. They can enjoy protection and security, 
carry on gainful trade or commerce with 
greater case, possess property or economic 
facilities and so on by belonging to the groups. 
They have also to abide by certain rules and 
regulations, pay taxes or make other 
contributions as laid down and thus make 
their membership of the communities fully 
cffcotive. The groups usually have their civic 
police and military forces with which they 
enforce their laws, constitutions, the territorial 
and economic rights they possess, and main¬ 
tain their position in any larger community 
of groups to which they may belong. This 
fundamental basis of force has its advantages ; 
but it also encourages and induces the various 
challengers of the organised groups and their 
guides and sponsors, who are known as the 
leaders of the political bodies in power as 
governments, to have, recourse to force too 
when otlier and peaceful means of challenge 
are found ineffective. This is found to be 
more in vogue in less developed and organised 
states like what one finds in Central or South 
America where coups d'etats arc a frequent 
political gesture. The African states too have 
their outbursts and upsurges of violence 
exercised with a view to achieve some political 
objective. Eastern European and Balkan 
states h^lve been more violent politically than 
the Central and Western European countries, 
probably due to their less developed out¬ 
look. 

In Asia there have been stable states as 
well as those that have a record of instability 
and a tendency (o adopting violent means to 
gain a political point. In India we have 
developed states as well as underdeveloped 


states, and the use of violence does not appear 
to be very clearly associated with the degree 
of economic, cultural and political develop¬ 
ment that a state shows. There are of course 
some underdeveloped areas, like Nagaland, 
where rebellion and underground secret 
bands tdying on murder-politics prevail } 
but there arc abo highly industrialised zones 
in which bombs and pistols are used by 
members and supporters of political organisa¬ 
tions. It all depends on the outlook of the 
person or persons who use or abhor violence 
rather than go by party ideology. That is why 
no one can rely on what the party leaders say 
when it comes to prediction of what may 
happen in the sphere of possibilities of 
terroristic activities in particular places or 
times. The position then reverts to what may 
be expected in the field of individual 
behaviour. There arc always personal 
antipathies which may drive highly cultured 
men to murder. Similarly there may be 
groups of politically minded persons who may 
be ideologically committed to civilised 
democratic behaviour ; but may have persons 
in their groups who are not above removing 
political obstacles by use of high explosives. 
For no one can ever predict with certainty 
what pathological turns and twists the human 
mind can suddenly suffer from when emotions 
run riots. 

Raja RoBuuohuB and a Free Press ^ 

We quote the following from Ramananda 
Chatterjee’s Introduction to the second edition 
of the English Works of Raja Rammohun Roy 
published by the Panini OflSce, Allahabad in 
1996. 

“Raja Rammohun Roy believed that a free 
press is one of the best safeguards of liberty. 
This conviction found expression in his 
Petitions against the Press Regulation . 

“The memorial submitted to the Supreme 
Court ‘way be regarded ai the Areopagitica 
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of Indian History. Alike in diction and in 
argument, it forms a noble landmark in the 
progress of English culture in the East. 

if 

“Says Miss Collet :— 

*The appeal is one of the noblest pieces of 
English to which Rammohun put his hand. 
Its stately periods and not less stately thoughts 
recall the eloquence of the great orators of a 
century ago. In language and style for ever 
associated with the glorious vindication of 
liberty^ it invokes against the arbitrary 
exercise of British power the principles and 
traditions of which are distinctive of British 
History. 

Rammohun wrote : 

“...Your Majesty is well aware, that a Free 
Press has never yet caused a revolution in any 
part of the world, because while men can 
easily represent grievances arisipg from the 
conduct of the local authorities to the 
Supreme Government, and thus get them 
redressed, the grounds of discontent that 
excite revolution arc removed; whereas, 
where no freedom of the Press existed, and 
grievances consequently remained unreprcsen> 
ted and unrcdreiscd, innumerable revolutions 
have taken place, in all parts of the globe, or 
if prevented by the armed force of the 
Government, the people continued ready for 
insurrection.” 

Raja Rammohun Roy is thus rightly 
called the pioneer in demanding freedom for 
the Press all over the world. 

Why Crowds Behare As Thty Do ? 

Sometimes when one has nothing better to 
do, one leans back in the car seat waiting for 
Ike traffic to move on and watch the 
behaviour of the people who walk up and 
down the pavements. Normally they spend 
tkeir time avoiding knocking into the Chulas 
And Deckchls or buckets that are habitually 
^*pt in the middle of the pavementi by persons 


who have no kitchens nor any civic sense ; 
but t^re are times when they have to stop 
and watch a car collision or a pick pocket 
beat up. If a man is knocked down by a car 
or falls off a bus or a tram car, the pedestrians 
are agitated and excited. Some of them rush 
up to assist in the thrashing that a hundred 
hands deal out to a puny pick pocket. 
Others, if they succeed in holding up an 
offending car driver, try to assault the person, 
or to set fire to the car. If the car gets away, 
some energetic persons heave brick bats after it 
or try to follow it in some other car which 
they can commandeer. But very few people 
try to help an wounded person or call a police 
man. (renerally speaking individuals when 
acting singly are Irss activated by moral 
considerations than when they arc in a crowd. 
In a crowd even an ex«convict temporarily 
forgets hi« own past and feels it a moral 
obligation to clout a pick pocket. They all, 
that is the individuals who constitute a crowd, 
think it necessary to demonstrate clearly bow 
morally aggrieved they have been by coming 
across a man who picks another man’s 

pocket. That fellow is morally diseased and 
they all go for him as crows go for a sick 
crow. A crowd is therefore always on the 
side of virtue and vice, in all cases, appear 
repulsive and condcmnablc to it. ■ The 
crowd’s conscience is highly responsive to all 
provocations and evil doers just rouse it to 
uncontrollable anger. In ancient times 
capital punishment used to be administered 
by stone throwing crowds. The idea that the 
first man to cast a stone should be one 
hundred per cent virtuous is nothing that 
works in real life. We suppose there had 
never been any dearth of first casters of stones 
in the crowds which volunteered to act as 
executers in those days. Moral indignation is 
a special characteristic of crowds, particularly 
of street crowds in big cities. It is no good 
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our feeling sufpiiaed as we all know that the 
people in these crowds are not all free from 
lin. But, then a crowd has a eollrctive 
personality and a collective conscience, and, 
collective entities are always superior to 
individual beings. If a collective body like 
the state takes away fifty paise out of every 
rupee that an individual earns, it is no social 
crime. For society can do no wrong. If on 
the other hand an individual takes one paisa 
out of the coffers of the state he commits a 
great crime and no one will shed any tears for 
him if he were to be incarcerated for long 
months for his offence against the great collec¬ 
tive entity the state. 

Street crowds are therefore like little 
established governments. They arc in a 
mighty majority where they accost a pick 
pocket or an offending car or bus driver. 
Behind these crowds are all crowds eveiy- 
where in spirit. This crowd or that, all 
crowds arc the keepers of the social conscience, 


When they burn a ear or a tramway carriage 
for some sin of a rarer variety that the govern¬ 
ment might be considered to have eommitted, 
that act being an act of a smaller collective 
body against an alleged act of commission or 
omission of a larger collective body, has >the 

nature of self immolation, and is no crime far 
which anyone needs be punished. 

The question why crowds behave as they 
do therefore is answered by the fact that 
crowds can do no wrong, as well their actions 
have a fundamentally established social 
sanction. They are thcref«re free to do what 
they like and no one can question the legality 
or ethical sanction of mob action. Alien 
Oovernments in the past have challenged (he 
right of crowds by firing upon them ; even 
now crowds arc sometimes fired upon by the 
keepers of the law ; but generally speaking 
crowds very seldom face any opposition. They 
are a microteoim of society, of the state, of 

humanity, and have to be dealt with as 
such. 









THE MIRACLE OF MOZART 

Dr. MADAW !>. PATHANIA 


All art bnasts of talents which, rising above 
the period in which they were born, have 
scanned or discerned the world with the 
acuteness of an inner eye. In the mathema* 
tical sciences men like Arcbimedes, Gauss, 
Einstein, Ramanujan have explored different 
territories with remarkable resilience. There 
have been not a few prodigies endowed with 
unusual gifts of sorts, though most of them 
have faded into insignificance the moment 
they stepped into maturity. In the sphere of 
humanities, however, there is no example 
more glorious than that of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart (1756*1791), the I8th century 
European music composer who in a short life 
span summed up not only the quintessence of 
classicism in music but also bequeathed to the 
world some of the most exalted moments in 
creative listening. 

Born into a musical family, the young 
Wolfgang learnt to play chords on the piano 
even before he really learnt to walk. By the 
time he was nine he was already turning the 
sonata movements of J. C. Bach into small- 
scale concertos. Taking advantage of the boy’s 
precosity his father took him through Europe 
presenting the “enfant terrible” before the 
aristocracy in the hope of winning something 
more than generous encomiums. Mozart got 
all of them and in the meantime matured 
considerably. He showed an amazing capa¬ 
city for assimilating the Italian and French 
styles into his German genius but his talent 
was so all-pervasive that it fused these 
“influences” into a very convincing originality. 
A representative Mozart work has all one asks 
for in a piece of music : entertainment, 
rejection, frivolousneas, ecstatic flights into 


the Elysian regions, conflict, and drama. There 
is a peculiar grace, youth, a certain insouciance 
that informs most of his music. His name has 
become the yardstick by which excellence in 
any field is generally measured (though Bach 
and Beethoven are the other names found 
eiTectivc ): Alduous Huxley in one of his finest 
stories wanted his prodigy to be another 
Mozart. Bobby Fischer, the American chess 
player who crushed Spassky in the monumental 
chess match of the century, was called by 
Harold Schoenberg, the music critic of the 
New Vork Times, as the Mozart of Chess 
when he became at sixteen the youngest 
champion in an American tournament. 
Srinivasa Ramanujan, our mathematician, 
hailed as the greatest mathematician that Asia 
produced in three thousand years, had a 
Mozartcan memory. He could, according to 
Professor G. H. Hardy, ‘‘remember the 
idiosyncracies ot algebraic numbers in an 
almost uncanny way” since “every integer was 
one of his personal friends”. 

It was in Vienna after he had torn himself 
from the parasitic patronage of a jealous 
bishop of Salzburg that Mozart was redis¬ 
covered. His hands weaving arabesques, 
heavenly melodies, melodies flowing—to use 
his own brilliant phrase—“like oil”, he 
bestrode the stage of Vienna, taking the public 
by storm, presenting himself as the greatest 
pianist playing the greatest composition by the 
greatest composer of his time—indeed, all 
time. Contemporary accounts of his pianism 
were startling enough ; even later critics have 
not found him wanting. “There is nothing 
better in art,” wrote Bernard Shaw, “than 
Mozstft’s best.” And Tchaikovsky^. “If 
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Beethoven is Jeremiah, Mozart ii musical 
Christ”. Mozart was more modest; “Few 
people”, he remarked, “have worked as pains¬ 
takingly as I did.There is not » single 

composer worth studying whose works I have 
not poured over studiously.” 

It is interesting to recall that jealousy, that 
deadliest of sins, does not spare even those 
whom nature has favorably endoweHI. Mozart, 
without a rival in his day, never could imagine 
that he would be brought face-to-face with 
the Italian pianist Muzio dementi in a piano 
contest, an idea dreamt by the Austrian 
emperor, Joseph II, in ttie I780’s. The 
Mozart-Glementi confrontation, one of the 
most fascinating aspects of Cicmenti’s life, is 
only a minor episode with Mozart but it left 
a bitter taste in his mouth ail his life. The 
piano contest, begun in a friendly manner, 
soon acquired devastating proportions in 
which the performers led each other to a 
standoff. Though the result was officially 
declared in Mozart’s favor, it was evident to 
those present at this historic occasion that 
Clementi did not quite play second fiddle to 
Mozart and on several occasions managed to 
make him hysterical musically. Mozart, not 
the kindlest of critics, lost no time in denoun¬ 
cing Clementi, calling him an “Italian 
charlatan” who had a “good” left-hand 
technique. He even wrote to his sister, 
Nannerl, not to waste time over dementi’s 
sonatas since they wouldn't lead her anywhere 
in the acquiring of musical taste'. But Clementi 
toward whom history hasn’t been kind cither 
(thanks to Mozart’s invective) counted among 
his admirers no less a person than Beethoven 
who confessed to having learnt a great deal 
from him, adding that: “Anybody who has 
studied Clementi has also simultaneously 
studieji Mozart but the reverse is not true”. 
This account, of course, by no means suggests 
that Clementi could come anywhere near 


Mozart in compositional technique. As a 
matter of fact, most of dementi's works are 
little more than pedagogical curiosities while 
Mozart moved through the aristocratic world 
of the spheres, creating, conquering, fashion¬ 
ing, refashioning, works that will endure so 
long as music endures. 

Mozart excelled in ail forms of music ; the 
symphony, the sonata, the concerto, opera, 
chamber music. While even the most hard- 
headed Wagnerite will not be immune to the 
beauties of arias from Mozart’s operas, it is 
in such imperishable compositions as the last 
six symphonies, the glorious Sinfonia Concer- 
tante for Violin and Viola, and nearly a dozen 
of his piano concertos that “culmination of 
beauty” is to be found. The exuberance of 
allegros (fast movements) in the piano concer¬ 
tos is matched by an ethereal, introspective, 
sometimes agitative calm that pervades the 
slow movements of these works, (The violin 
concertos are less edifying musically and yet a 
Menuhin or a Heifetz or a Grumiaus discovers 
adorable gems in them.) Mozart brought the 
piano concerto to such a peak of perfection 
that any further improvement on the genre 
was impossible. Franz Joseph Haydn, Mozart’s 
friend and teacher, himself called the Father 
of the Symphony, once declared befure 
Mozart’s father “Your son is the greatest 

composer that ever lived.He has taste. 

and the intelligence that.are needed to 

turn sound into decent music,” But appsuently 
Haydn left the concerto genre to Mozart 
although (since the sonata principle in the 
classical symphony and the concerto is the 
same) he could have produced listenable 
concertos. Even Beethoven shied away from 
after his first five essays (to concentrate on 
the piano sonata and chamber music, areas of 
composition wherein Mozart had not quite 
said the last word). Romantic composers 
among them Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
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Chopin, liist, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Paganini, 
Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski, while vastly 
increasing the resources of the piano, virtually 
did nothing essentially new beyond Mozart. 
Ravi Shankar who can be credited with having 
written the first concerto for Sitar, performed 
by the London Symphony Orchestra under 
the baton of Andre Previn, too follows the 
concerto principle laid down by Mozart though 
each of its four movements are based upon 
four difTerent Ragas. (Incidentally, it will be 
highly gratifying if Ali Akbar Khan and Ravi 
Shankar can compose a doub’c con^'crto for 
Sarod and Sitar after the manner of N*ozart*s 
celebrated Sinfonia Goncertante for violin and 
viola mentioned above : the orchestral handl* 
ing will, of course, be the toughest job since 
orchestra wouldn’t appreciate being out* 
manouvered by the soloists’ virtuosity to 
which, thanks to our Indian tradition, the 
performers can so easily succumb.*) 

But the feat of compositional virtuosity 
where Mozart would compose a whole piece 
of music in his mind before putting it on 
paper was to soon too take its toll. Like all 
geniuses consumed by their own inspiration, 
he wore himself out. Soon his beloved 
Vienna forsook him, his patrons deserted him, 
landing him in financial straits, reducing him 
to dire penury. 1 he French revolution had 
put an end to the system of feudalism under 
which the musician was a nonentity but 
nothing new had as yet taken its place to 
ensure his survival. Mezart continued to 
languish in financial torpor, finding no means 


to cure his ailing wife, finally shuffling his 
mortal coil in 1791, ending in a pauper’s grave 
with only a faithful dog keeping vigil over the 
grave. 

But though bimeelf constantly haunted by 
the fear of death while he lived, he never 
despaired of life and sought beauty even in the 
sordid ugliness of its harrowings. Bentrand 
Russell once reminisced that human life could 
be likened to a sonata for violin and piano 
with the piano furnishinc: the necessary 
harmonies. We don't know what musical 
truth there is in this philosophical uttering 
but the fact remains that there is much in 
Mozart’s sonatas that appertains to life, that 
has particular relevance to it. It is interesting 
to speculate what Mozart would have achieved 
had he lived as long as the other two giants 
with whom he is compared : J. S. Bach and 
Beethoven. 

These days when music has become un¬ 
ashamedly erotic, when composers are 
clamouring for new sounds in this soon>to-be 
interplanetary voyages, when a great deal of 
experimentalism is going on under the name 
“Progress in music”, it is a welcome relief to 
bask under the sunshine of a Mozart concerto. 
Mozart wanted sanity in music. “Passions,” 
he once remarked, “whether violent or not, 
must never be expressed in such a way as to 

excite disgust and.music, even in the most 

terrible situations, must never offend the ear.” 

Had composers followed this advice the 
course of musical history would have been 
different. 




THE DECAYING ECONOMY OF WEST BENGAL 

KRISHNALAL DATTA 


In 1950*51 the industrial sector of West 
Bengal contributed 157* of the overall 
employment, when the corresponding figure of 
India as a whole was S’/.. At that time 187* 
of the total product of West Bengal originated 
from industrial sector while for the Indian 
economy as a whole only 15'j. of the total 
product came from industrial sector. Even 
setting aside this informati<^n one can very 
easily emphasise the progress of industrial 
sector of West Bengal in comparison with 
other Indian States. The development of 
industrial sector of this province was on the 
whole satisfactory till 1965*66. Since then a 
turn towards an opposite direction started. In 
agricultural sector too West Bengal is unable 
to keep pace with the growth rate of India. 
These two factors have contributed very much 
in affecting the share of West Bengal in the 
national income in the last few years. In 
1950*51 the share of West Bengal in national 
income was S'j.. In 1961-62 this share went 
up to 8 . 37 .. This rate was static till 1965-66. 
What is most tragic is that this rate has come 
down to 1.7'j. in the last two years. This 
clearly connotes that the economy of W est 
Bengal is not able to move in the same direc¬ 
tion with its Indian counterpart. Moreover, 
it is receding gradually. But why this down¬ 
ward swing ? 

The patent causes leading to the declining 
trend in the industial arena of West Bengal as 
stated by some responsible quarters of both 
Central and State Governments, are industrial 


disputes arising out of the hostility of workers, 
strikes etc. Let us examine the whole affair. 

Let us first of all search for the Central 
Government’s attitude towards the industrisd 
development of West Bengal. In 1973, the 
centre has sanctioned 171 industrial licenses 
and 240 letters of intent to Maharastra whose 
population is 50*3 million. On the other 
hand, in the same year, the centre has distri¬ 
buted only 58 industrial licenses and 157 
letters of intent among West Bengal, Orissa, 
Assam, Bihar, Tripura, Nagaland and 
Meghalaya. That is, seven states have received 
much less than what Maharastra alone has 
been awarded. A detailed list may be examined 
for comparison. The industrial licenses 
received by the different states are as follows ; 
Maharastra-171, Gujarat-75, Madra8*63, 
Bihar'9, Assam-4 and Orissa, Meghalaya, 
Nagaland and Tripura one each. West 
Bengal, at one time the leading industrial 
state in India has received only 41 industrial 
licenses against its population of 44.4 million. 
One can very easily offer a scries of arguments 
in favour of these activities of the Central 
Government. It is not that these attempts 
are not at all made. Whatever the argument 
may be, if the resources of the Eastern Zone, 
particularly. West Bengal, are not exploited, 
the chance of an accelerated rate of industrial 
development for the Indian economy as a 
whole are remote. If West Bengal is deprived 
of ind ustrial growth, then the matter does 
not end in squeezing the state’s share in the 
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industrial production of the nation or in the 
detcriration of the economic condition of the 
state. This is bound to affect the Indian 
economy as a whole, to>day or to-morrow. 

West Bengal had almost a monopoly in the 
engineering industries. The necessary raw 
materials for most of the units were available 
in the Eastern Region. The role of engineering 
goods as a non-traditional item of export is 
very important in the balance of payments 
context. In 1965-66 India exported engineer¬ 
ing goods worth Rs. 29.77 crores, of which 
65.27-j or Rs. 19.41 crores came from the 
Eastern Zone. In 1972-73, India exported 
Rs. 150.5 crores of the same sort of goods. 
But one is reluctant to note that the share of 
the Eastern Zone in this total was miserably 
low and was only 22,09" j. or Ks. 33.25 crores. 
Ehcample of such a rapid decline can hardly 
be seen anywhere. This is a clear indicator 
of the fast waning importance of the state in 
the engineering industry of India. Gan this 
sharp fall be explained by mere labour unrest 
or lack of infrastructural developments. 

Some days back the Chairman of the 
Indian Engineering Association (Eastern Zone) 
Mr. K. Hartley had conveyed some docu¬ 
ments, interesting for West Bengal. They 
carried out a survey on the pending applica¬ 
tions for industrial licenses of West Bengal. 
The survey covers only the applications of 
monopoly capitalists and foreign companies. 
It reveals that an investment of Rs. 130 crores, 
resulting in the employment of thirteen 
thousand and five hundred people is imme¬ 
diately possible if the centre sanctions these 
industrial licenses. Though there is some ray 
of hope on the iron and steel front,, the quota 
for West Bengal has been reduced in the last 
year. The whole engineering of productivity 
the state is now suffering from idle capacity. 

The version of the Central Govt, moves 
around the line that West Bengal is unable to 


provide necessary infrastructure and that is 
the main reason why industrialiiti are reluc¬ 
tant to establish their industrial units in the 
state. The wagon manufacturing industry of 
the state is enough to contradict this. West 
Bengal supplies 80" f. of the total supply of 
railway wagom in the country. Presently, 
this industry is suffering very much from lack 
of orders, resulting in idle capacity. In this 
instance, the Centre, instead of channelising 
orders to West Bengal, is planning for the 
establishment of new wagon manufacturing 
industries in other states. 

Labour unrest in West Bengal is quite 
often magnified to suit the interests of some 
designing persons and groups. An overall 
review of the whole situation will present the 
real picture. The total number of stoppages 
of work (due to strike and lockout) in West 
Bengal and in India were 215 and 2151 in 
1964, 228 and 1835 in 1965, 244 and 2556 in 

1966, 438 and 2815 in 1967, 417 and 2756 in 

1968, 894 and 2627 in 1969, 806 and 2889 in 

1970, and 347 and 2173 in 1971 respectively. 

Out of the total stoppage of work in India, 
only lO'/- occurred in West Bengal in 1964. 
It wes 12.4-/. in 1965, 9.5-/. in 1966, 15.5-/. in 

1967, 15 /. in 1968, 34*/. in 1969, 27.9-/. in 
l9>0, and 15 96 /.in 1971. So, in the context 
of all India situation, never were the cases of 
stoppage of work due to strike and lockout 
alarming in West Bengal excepting the year 

1969, when the second United Front Ministry 
was in power. 

Stoppage of work is the result of either of 
the two sssues, strike or lockout. In West 
Bengal the number of strikes are on the wane 
since 1969. The number of stoppages of work 
due to strike was 766 in 1969 and 678 in 1970t 
indicating a fall of 15.5 /.. It again fell by 
22S or 66.8’/. in 1971. In 1972 the total 
number of strikes leading to stoppage of work 
again fell by 24"/.. This reflects the extent 
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to which the strikes have been reduced in the 
state. Against this we find the contribution of 
lock'out leading to stoppage of work quite off 
the track. The number of lock>out is gradually 
rising from 1970. It is up by I 6 . 57 . in 1973. 
The percentage of man days lost due to lock¬ 
out to total man days lost will appear quite 
Burprisiog to tnose who are very much prone 
to always hold the workers responsible for the 
industrial disputes in the state. In 1967, 
69 . 57 . ol the total man days lost were due to 
lockout. It was 537 . in 1968, 18.6 /. in 1969, 
38 . 77 . in 1970, 62 . 37 . in 1971, 73.9 /. in 1972 
and 59.87* 1973. It is evident that except¬ 

ing 1969 man days lost in all other years were 
the result of lockout. The average duration 
of lockout and strike also compels one to 
conclude that the whole situation was aggrava¬ 
ted by the former and not by the later. The 
average duration of strikes were 19 days in 
1968, 13 days in 19 69, 16 days in 1070, 13 days 
in 1971, 8 days in 1972 and 4 days in 1973. 
On the other hand, the average duration of 
lock-out were 36 days in 1968, 25 days in 1969, 

44 days in 1970, 48 days in 1971, 30 days in 
1972 and 54 days in 2973. This is a clear 
indicator as to what extent lock-outs have 
affected industrial peace instead of strikes. 

There arc a number of causes behind lock¬ 
out. Let us suppose that lock-outs occurred 
due to two reasons—due to labour unrest and 
due 10 causes other than labour unrest are 
very small in number and also in weight in 
comparison with the cases of lockout due to 
Cduses other thao labour unrest. Mandays 
lost due to lockout that preceded labour unrest 
had a declining trend since 1970. On ihe 
contrary, the same due to lockout by causes 
other than labour unrest reflected a sharp 
rising tendency. Number of man days lost 
due to lockout by causes other than labour 
unrest was 3 6 lakhs in 1970, 4.2 lakhs in 1971, 
8.7 lakhs in 1972, and 14.8 lakhs in 1973. A 


little bit Insight into the whole thing will 
reveal some economically interested informa* 
tion. The number of man days lost due to 
lockout by causes other than labour unrest 
rose bf 19.47.1971. In 1972 it was more 
than doubled in comparison with that of 1971, 
the exact rate of increase being 102.37.. This 
indicates the weight of causes other than 
labour unrest in lockout. It can also be noted 
that the number of men involved in lockout 
due to causes other than labour unrest 
increased by 181,77. from 1971 to 1972, 

The closure of total number of units due to 
labour unrest in West Bengal is on the wane 
since 1970. In 1970, 51.47. of the closure had 
its origin in labour trouble. It became 44.57. 
in 1971, 29 . 27 . *0 1972. The closure of total 
number of units due to causes other than 
labour unrest has continually moved in an 
upward direction during the period 1970 to 
1972. The percentage of men involved by 
closure due to labour troubles is also 
decreasing since 1971, The pcicentage of men 
involved in closure due to labour uniest are 
62.67. in i971, 38.57. in 1972 and Iv/. 1973 
respectively. This cleaily indicates the sharp 
fall in (he degree of association between 
closure and labour unrest. 

Lockout, being an weapon unleashed by 
the management on the industrial set up, can 
rightly be pointed to as a major reason behind 
the mandays lost in West Bengal. One can 
be more specific in stating that labour unrest 
was not at all potent cause, as we are often 
made to believe, towards disturbing the indus¬ 
trial peace of the state. 

It is quite apparent that financial strin¬ 
gencies became the leading issue for closure 
during the last five years. Labour unrest did 
not at all play a vital role in shaping the 
decision on closure. The correlation between 
gherao and closure surprisingly is negative in 
West Bengal from the data of the last sia 
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years. It therefore follows that with the rise 
in the number of gheraos the number of 
closures has fallen. 

Number of persons affected by lay off went 
increasingly upward year to year since 1969. 
In 1970, it was more than three times of what 
it was in 1969, the actual increase being 
326 . 97 .. In 1971 alone the rate of increase 
was 39 . 57 .. If again went up by 59.47. in 
1972 and 687. in 1973. This is a clear indi¬ 
cator of the ^bafBing problem of lay off which 
West Bengal faced during the period. There 
was more than one reason for this wide¬ 
spread lay-off. In 1973, shortage of raw 
materials caused 82.57. fite total lay off, 
affecting only 5.4 /. of the total labourers 
covered by lay off. Power cuts contributed to 
only 4 . 77 . of the total cases of lay off which 
involved 95.8*/. of the workers affected by lay 
off. There were hardly any lay off due to 
labour unrest. * 

It may therefore be concluded that labour 
unrest was not a greater force in West Bengal 
in comparison with other states of India since 
1969. Whatever might be the number of 
closures and reopenings, it is common ex¬ 
perience and is undisputed that the average 
number of men beoefitted by reopening of 
closed industi^ial units has always been greater 
than the average number of men affected at 
the instance of industrial units being closed. 
The average number of men benefitted by 
reopening of units and the average number of 
men thrown out of employment at the instance 
of industrial units being closed are 192 and 
176 in 1969, 395 and 236 in 1970, 392 and 330 
in 1971, 271 and 96 in 1972 and 200 and 106. 
in 1973 respectively. 

Are not all these sufficient to make us 
conclude that labour unrest in West Bengal 
during this period cannot be held as fhe main 
or even the major determining factor to 
influence the total industrial malady of the 


state ? If industrial peace is not disrupted by 
labour unrest, what were the causes which 
created such disturbances in the industrial 
sector of the state. 

West Bengal still provides relatively low 
wage rates in all its four major industries— 
jute, tea, coal, and wagon based engineering 
industries. Excepting this there are some 
reasons, purely economic in character. The 
role of thne economic factors in creating 
inbalances in the industrial sector of the state 
is not less important. India faced a severe 
drought which raged and the whole of 
Northern, Central and Eastern Zones of the 
country, were seriously affected, leading to a 
fall in agricultural production for three 
successive years from 1964-65. This pushed 
the country to the brink of near lamine condi¬ 
tion. Failure of crop does not end in itself. 
It has a chain reaction on the industrial 
economy. The following example will clearly 
explain how this failure of agricultural crops 
affected the industrial economy of the state. 
Northern Zone of the country is the principal 
pulse producing area of India. These pro¬ 
ducts arc transported to different parts of the 
country by railway wagons. As production 
of pulses dwindled due to unprecedented 
drought, the necessity of transporting them 
did not arise and as such there were no 
pressure on wagons. Under the circumstances 
railway authorities preferred to defer purchase 
of new wagons. They had no option also as 
railway is managed as a commercial unit. So 
no freash orders for wagons were placed by 
railway authorities. This single fact affected 
the engineering industry of West Bengal, which 
is essentially a wagon based one. West Bengal 
alone is the supplier of 8 O 7 . of the total 
railway wagons in India. Lack of orders led 
to idle capacities in the industrial units of the 
state. Existence of idle capacities hutomati- 
cally threatened smooth running of industrial 
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unit! in the shape of partial economic para> 
lysis. Under the circumstances, the employer 
took recourses to lay off and sometimes to 
retrenchment, in order to minimise the losses 
arising out of what has been termed as 
“recession” in the engineering industry of the 
state. This frightened the workers with loss 
of employment. It is the recession in the 
engineering industry of the state that 
threatened the employees with job insecurity 
and this sense of insecurity came up as the 


DR. RADHAKRISHNAN 

I. SATYAA 

India can legitimately be proud of the fact 
that it has produced educationists of interna* 
tional repute Ukc Gandhiji, Dr. Tagore and 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. Dr. Radhakrishnan is 
undoubtedly the greatest of all living Indian 
educationists. His contribution to different 
fields of knowledge is well-known. According 
to him, education is “the means by which the 
youth is trained to serve the cause of drastic 
social and economic changes”. 

Like all great educationists, he too recogni¬ 
sed education as the main instrument of social, 
political and economic changes. But, Dr. 
Rashakrishnan is not a mere idealist in educa¬ 
tion. He gives high importance to “pragma¬ 
tism” in his educational philo>opby. He is 
not against the bread and butter ana ot cuuca- 
tion. He knows full well that the industrial 
development in India requires a large number 
of scientists, technicians and engineers, the 
supply of whom is the sole responsibility of 
education, especially technical education. 


major factor towards the labour unrest of the 
period. So we find that some economic 
factors engineered an economic crisis in the 
engineering industry of the state, which 
became the root of almost all the labour 

troubles during this period. In this context, 
one can safely say that labour unrest in this 
period was the product of an economic 
crisis and not the cause of it in any manner 
whatsoever. 


AS AN EDUCATIO M5T 

SUNDARAM 

Dr. Radhakrishnan observes, “To help the 
students to earn a living is one of the functions 
of education, ARTHAKARIKA VIDYA”. 

The main purpose of education, according 
to Dr. Radhakrishnan, is the development of 
an integrated personality of the individual. 
Education should simultaneously develop both 
knowledge and wisdom among the students. 
Like Gandhiji he too stresses the importance 
of character-building in education. He obser¬ 
ves, “Character it that on which the destiny 
of a nation is built. One cannot have a great 
nation with men of small character. If we 
want to build a great nation, we must try to 
train a large number of young men and women 
who have character”. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan firmly believes that the 
essential means of bringing about a aew society 
is education. Education should aim at making 
boys and girls useful citizens of our new 
democracy and make them live as brothers 
and sisters even though they belong to diflfe* 
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rent raca creeds and provinces. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan does not {ail to recognise the fact 
that education should be used as a main instru* 
m^nt to bring about social and national integ¬ 
ration. 

All educated people, according to him, 
should develop a genuine love for the basic 
values of the spirit. What is required for our 
growth is not merely scientific discovery and 
technological improvement, but the need “to 
grow in our spirit”. To achieve this, students 
should develop not only a love for books, but 
a desire for exchange of opinions and thoughts. 
To quote Dr. Radhakrishnan, “True educa¬ 
tion needs conversation and debate, exchange 
of opinions and thoughts with friends with 
whom we can speak and listen easily, sympa¬ 
thetically and without fear.” 

Dr. Radhakrishnan attaches great impor¬ 
tance to extracurricular activities. Surely 
education cannot achieve national and social 
objectives, if it is merely book-centred. He 
observes, “There is no reason why students 
who are physically fit should not be encoura¬ 
ged to join the National Cadet Corps in lar¬ 
ger numbers. Membership of the Corps 
fosters habits of discipline, team work and 
dignity of labour”. 

The importance of psychology in education 
is very great indeed. Dr. Radhakrishnan has 
a deep insight into the working of the minds 
of the youth. He observes, “Students are not 
trained to approach lifc*s problems with the 
fortitude, self*control, and sense of balance 
which our new conditions demand. Without 
this disciplined enthusiasm for great causes, 
students become a danger to themselves and 
to society as a whole”. The idot here is that 
the educational authorities should provide 
proper guidance to the students without which 
they do not know whither they are progressing. 
He does not ignore the important^ of mass- 
media of communication, as one of the elTec- 
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tive agents of public education. He observes, 
“all films are educational directly or indirectly. 
They are the great instruments of public 
educatinn.” But, today films do not produce 
the results that are expected from them. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan gives equal importance 
to both humanities and sciences. He only 
deplores how humanities like philosophy do 
not find their due place in our educational 
system. Stressing on the need for developing 
humanities he says, “whereas in sciences we 
can be helped only by the contemporaries, in 
the humanities, help comes from the very great, 
to whatever age, and race they may belong”. 
Unless this is realised, it is not possible to 
produce a large number of students who will 
snon become socially responsible citizens. “A 
true democracy is a community of citizens 
differing from >one another but all bound to 
a common goal.” 

Generally one is prone to think that the 
limits of knowledge have been reached as soon 
as one becomes a graduate, but Dr. Radha¬ 
krishnan holds that graduation is only a begi¬ 
nning and not an end. He remarks, “Gradua¬ 
tion marks the end of one stage and the begi¬ 
nning of another.1 should like to tell the 

Students that what they have learnt here, 
intellectual habits, moral character, these 
things will stand them in good stead and they 
will be able to make effective contributions 
to the upbuilding of our country when tfiey 
enter life”. 

Today student unrest has become a 
common phenomenon in all educational insti¬ 
tutions. The problem of student unrest has 
become a law and order problem. Very often, 
students indulge in obnoxious activities, resul¬ 
ting in closure of such instituions for an inde¬ 
finite period of time. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
attributes student unrest to, what «he calls, 
“lack of proper nutriment to the human 
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spirit*'. The expansion of education without 
necessary safeguards is also responsible for 
turbulence among the youth. This is further 
aggravated by the absence of a healthy 
teacher*pupil relationship in our educational 
institutions. 

An ardent advocate of women’s education 
as he is, Dr. Radhakrishnan’s attitude towards 
women and their education is essentially 
humanistic. He opined” women are human 
beings and have as much ri»ht to full develop¬ 
ment as men have, In regard to opportuni¬ 
ties for intellectual and spiritual development, 
we should not emphasize the sex of persons. He 
thinks that spiritual life and social service are 
open to women, though marriage and mother¬ 
hood are treated as ;the normal vocation for 
them. He accords such a high place to women 
that he would measure the progress of any 
society in terms of women’s position and 
status. In a sense, women's education is more 
important and urgent than men’s education 
because, as Dr. Radhakrishnan observes, 
"Children learn from their mothers their ideas 


and attitudes”. It is his considered opinion 
that no social progress can be expected with 
backwardness in women’s education. 

Pointing out the true role of teachers in 
education. Dr. Radhakrishnan said that they 
should exercise, by their example, a whole¬ 
some influence on the students. There is 
also the need for raising their status in society. 
The kind of education we provide for our 
children is determined very largely by the kind 
of men and women we secure as teachers. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan deplored how the teachers 
of today occupy a low position and status in 
society. But, at the same time, he opines that 
the responsibility of raising their status rests on 
the teachers themselves. His words are very 
pertinent, "we must get the right type of men 
for the teaching profession and not the incom¬ 
petent and the unambitious. Respect for the 
teachers cannot be ordered. It must be 
earned.” Thus, in his philosophy of educa¬ 
tion, Dr. Radhakrishnan is both an idealist 
and a pragmatist. 


HOPKINS—THE AMERICAN INDOLOGIST 

NANDA MOOKBItJEE 


The Uaited States entered the field of 
Indological studies in 1841 when Edward 
Salisbury (1814<1901) was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit and Arabic at Yale. Professor 
Salisbury studied Sanskrit under Bopp and 
Lassen in Germany and de Tassy, Saey and 
Burnouf in France. He did not produce any 
significant original work, but his greatest 
achievement was to recognise the genius of 
Whitney, the first great Atncrican San^lc^^tist. 

William Whitney (1827-1894) studied 
Sanskrit under Salisbury at Yale and subse¬ 
quently he went to Germany and studied with 
A. Weber. He worked with Rud-Tlf Roth 
and produced the editio princeps of the 
Atharva Veda (1855-56). Amoqg his notable 
works on Indie scholarsliip were translations 
of the Atharva Veda Pratisakhya and Taitti- 
riya Pratisakhya, Surya Siddhanta and mas¬ 
terly production of a Sanskrit Grammar. He 
collaborated with Boehtlingk and Roth in the 
production of the seven-volume Petersburg 
Sanskrit Dictionary. According to Boehtlingk, 
Whitney was “one of the most many-sided, 
discerning, thorough and conscientious Sancri- 
tists” of his time. It is admitted that Whitney 
exercised great influence on the Sankritists of 
his country. 

The noble tradition left by Whitney was 
kept up by four American Sanskritists—Charles 
Lanman (1850*1941), Maurice Bloomfield 
(1855-1928), Edward Hopkins (1857-1932) and 
William Jackson (1862-1937). Wt|en Whitney 
died, the Yale chair was givtn to Hopkins, 
who, for half a century, was recognised throu¬ 
ghout the world as one of thh leadii^; schoim 
in the field of Indian studilts*; 

Born atfSToriKnmptohV Massachusets, on 8 


September, 1857 Hopkins came of old New 
England stock. Several ancestors of Hopkins 
were clergymen and the famous Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, the founder of the movement, popu¬ 
larly known as Hopkinsianism, was a relative. 
President Mark Hopkins of Williams also 
belonged to this family. 

Hopkins’s keen interest in religion may, 
therefore, be traced to the strong religious 
current which ran through the family. 

Edward Hopkins graduated from the 
Columbia University in 1878 after submitting 
a baccalaureate thesis which contained a 
comparison between Greek and Sanskrit 
literature. Since Columbia till then had no 
staff to teach Sanskrit, his case was investiga¬ 
ted by the authorities and it was established 
that he had learnt Sanskrit by using Whitney’s 
Grammar and thus he was self-taught, to begin 
with, in this particular discipline. 

After graduation he went to Europe and 
devoted three years in studying Sanskrit, 
Iranian and comparative philology at Berlin 
and Leipzig mainly under Weber and Windish. 
He took his doctorate at Leipzig in 1881 with 
a dissertation on the relations of the four 
castes in Manu. On his return Hopkins was 
appointed Tutor in Latin at Columbia (1881- 
1885 ), where he gave instruction also in Sans¬ 
krit and Avestan or ‘Ziend* as it was then 
known. It was at Columbia Hopkins taught 
hti most eminent pupil, A. V. William Jackson, 
who became famous for his original contribu¬ 
tion to the field of Oriental studies. In 1885 
Hopkins joined Bryn Mawr as Professor of 
Greek, iSnoikrit and comparative ]}hilology 
and held the post until 1895 when he was 
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called by Yale for the Salisbury Professorship 
of Sanskrit and comparative philology. 

After working in his new post for a year, 
Hopkins took a year’s leave and visited India. 
His personal contact with India greatly influen¬ 
ced his later scholarly work. 

Hopkins participated in the International 
Congress of Orientalists of;;; Athens in 1911. 
He stayed in New Haven until 1926 when he 
became Professor Emeritus. 

To Hopkins retirement meant wider 
opportunities for scholarly work and to the 
last days of his life he remained actively 
engaged in scholarly pursuit. His work 
covered such a vast field that it is difficult to 
appraise all in a short space. His published 
work mostly dealt with social institutions. His 
’Relation of the Four castes’ and ’Ruling 
caste’ are still regarded as standard works and 
his completion of BrunelPs translation of 
Manu proves that his sociological observations 
were based on the most intimate and serious 
philological research. His ‘Religions of India’ 
brought him great honour and he came to be 
regarded as a leader in this particular field. 

Hopkins presented a group of scholarly 
studies in his ‘The great Epic of India*. Its 
companion volume, India-old and New, covers 
articles of popular interest and it shows the 
wide range of his Indological interests. He 
reached the pinnacle of his scholarly achieve¬ 


ment between 1915 and 1918 when he publi¬ 
shed *£pic Mythology’ in the Aryan Encyclo¬ 
paedia and ‘History of Religion*. The former 
will long remain as a bright instance of 
detailed research at its best. Hit work. The 
Ethics of India (1924), combines scientific 
depth with great general interest. His last 
book ‘Legends of India’, which incidentally 
became more popular in England than in 
America, reveals his poetic genius. 

Hopins’s review of Oldenburg’s ‘Das 
Mahabharata* shows his critical acumen and 
broadness of mind to acknowledge the achieve¬ 
ment of other scholars in his own field. 

Professor Hopkins was corresponding 
Secretary of the American Oriental Society 
from 1896 to 1908 and Editor of the Journal 
from 1897-1907. He was Society’s President 
in 1908-09 and again in 1922-23. 

Paying eloquent tribute to Hopkins, Frank¬ 
lin Edgerton of Yale University says. ‘ Always 
modest and courteous, he could nevertheless 
speak with great firmaesi and power, and his 
counsel generally carried conviction. Indeed 
his personal capacities helped to reinforce bis 
intellectual capacities. As a man he combined 
modesty with dignity, humour and charm with 
strength and vigour.” 

Edward Hopkins’s death on 16 July, 1932, 
caused an irreparable loss to Indie scholar¬ 
ship in the American continent. 




DR. GUNAPALa PIYA5ENA MALALASEKERA 
Diplomat, Educator, Scholar and Missionary 

BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHB 


It ii one year now since this great son of 
Sri Lanka passed away. But he is deeply 
missed and reverently remembered for his 
contributions to mankind and for his many 
talented activities. As a Buddhist missionary, 
he b only rivalled by another great son of 
Sri Lanka, the Venerable Dharmapala. Yet 
Dharmapala was a nationalist who worked 
arduously for the revival of Buddhism and its 
culture in India and Sri Lanka. But 
Dr. Malalasekera was an internationalist and 
he pioneered and founded the World Fellow¬ 
ship of Buddhbts in 1948, and remained as its 
President for 8 years. 

He was born in 1899 hi Panadura, 
Sri Lanka, and graduated from the Ceylon 
University College with a B. A. (London). He 
later obtained his M. A., Ph. D. and D. Litt. 
at London University. In later years he was 
conferred with honorary degrees from Ceylon 
and Moscow Universities, was made a Member 
d’Honneur of the L'Ecole Francaise 
d*£xtreme-Orient of Paris, and received titles 
from the King of Cambodia and the Sangha 
Council of Burma. 

He occupied teaching positions at Ananda 
College and Nalanda Vidyalaya, Colombo, 
and was Dean of the Faculty of Oriental 
Studies at the University of Cleylon and 
Chairman of the National Council for Higher 
Education. However, hu most formative 
yean were spent as Professor of Pmi and 
Buddhbt Civilbation at that university—no 
less than thirty yean from 1927 to 1957. 

Dr. Malalasekera constantly played Mtive 
roles in numerous societies and institutions. 
He was also President of the All Ceylon 


Buddhbt Congress and Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer for the Pali Text Society (with 
which he always maintained an intimate 
relationship) in Ceylon. He also lectured on 
Buddhbm and cultural subjects and participa¬ 
ted^ in UNESCO projects throughout the 
world. 

Following his diplomatic appointments to 
Moscow and the United Nations, he spent 
over three years as High Commissioner in' 
London and it was during those years that 
European Buddhists had an opportunity of 
appreciating his qualities as an envoy of the 
Buddhadhamma. During his stay in London he 
endeared himself to all who came into contact 
with him by his informality, charm, wit, 
boundless enthusiasm and humanity. 

He was a well-known figure at the United 
Nations in the late nineteenfifties and early 
sixties. He was a brilliant conversationalist 
who was generally at the center of activities. 
He was the leader of hi« country’s delegation 
to the General Assembly in 1959 and 1960, 
and in 1961 he became permanent representa¬ 
tive. 

In 1962, Mr. Malalasekera was chairman 
of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Territories. He was also Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and Minister to 
Rumania. In 1962, he was High Commbsioner 
to Canada. , 

He was considered one of the most eloquent 
and extemporanious orators of the United 
Nations’ General Assembly in 1961 and U. 
1 hant, then U. N. Secretary General, and 
the U. N. diplonuttic community as^ a whole 
listened to his opinions with respect and also 
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were charmed by his humility, honesty and 
integrity. He had a magnanimous and arrest- 
ing personality. Upholding Buddhist traditions 
he never served liquor at Diplomatic functions 
at the U. N., London or even in thirsty 
Moscow. 

In keeping with the tradition of Disapamok 
of ancient Taxila University he had risen to 
the highest position in the held of academic 
scholarship in Sri Lanka and was responsible 
for keeping the torch of learning bright and 
undiminished by training successive generations 
of scholars. 

Continuing the pioneering efforts of the 
Buddhist education movement he helped in 
the establishment and development of 
Buddhist education institutions throughout 
the Island. 

In the wake of the early Pali scholars who 
brought the doctrine of the Buddha to the 
West, he was responsible in editing and 
elucidating Pali texts for the benefit of inter¬ 
national scholars. 

Dr. Malaiasckera was foremost among 
those who interpreted the cultural and spiri¬ 
tual tradition ot Sri Lanka to other nations of 
the world. 

His well-known works include the History 
of Pali Literature in Ceylon and the Dictionary 
of Pali Proper names. He has edited the 
Cambodian Mahawansa and its commenta¬ 
ries. But his magum opus initiated to mark 
the 2500th year of Buddha Jayanthi was the 
commencement of the editing of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Buddhism. 

As Editor-in-Chief he was mainly respon¬ 
sible for both the launching of the Project and 
obtaining the collaboration of scholars of 
international standing. An English Sinhala 
dictionary was compiled by him single handed 
to cater to a long <elt need. 

Hence the world of men of learning records 
its sincere apprecation of his sumptuous 


scholarly contribution in the field of writing 
and literature and considers that the greatest 
tribute that can be paid to him u the conti¬ 
nuation of his literary work. 

He was essentially a man of culture, imbib¬ 
ing the best in the East and the West. And 
if one may twist a phrase that the late 
Professor himself had used elsewhere, it may 
be said of him as well that “whatever he 
touched,, he transformed into Music, into 
Beauty, into Joy”. 

He may have not been loved by all, but he 
disliked none. He was religious and quite 
philosophical in outlook. As a link in a chain 
of illustrious University dons of Lanka, he 
inspired courage and confidence in a long line 
of pupils that still continues to serve this 
land. 

Posterity would cherish him as the rare and 
happy combination of teacher scholar, reli¬ 
gious and social worker, and diplomat. 

Practically every artist in Ceylon worth his 
name had at one time or another profitted by 
the patronage extended by Dr. Malalasekcra. 
Those who gallop now in the field of art, 
music and drama he did help to their feet 
while they groped and stumbled. 

As a young student Dr. Malalasekera tried 
to follow in the footsteps of his father and 
entered the then University College as a 
medical student, but due to the tragic and 
untimely death of his father, he had to switch 
over to the less expensive course in oriental 
languages. This was one of his life-long 
regrets, in spite of the unsurpassed fame he 
achieved as an oriental scholar, for he thought 
he would have been of greater service to 
humanity had he become a doctor of medicine. 
One day when Dr. Malalasekcra had come for 
a holiday from London where he was High 
Commissioner, a young boy from his own 
native Malamulla, about to proceed to the 
United Kingdom for higher studies, visited 
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him and was introduced. Dr. Malalasekcra 
advised him : *My dear child, you should try 
and become a doctor. If you cannot be a 
doctor, try to be a nurse. There is no service 
greater than alleviating human suffering.* 

Dr. Malalasekera’s power of retention was 
fantastic. When the inaugural meeting of the 
World Fellowship of Buddhists was held in 
Colombo delegates from various foreign 
countries delivered their speeches in many 
languages, some in German, several in French 
and others in English. Malalasekcra, convenor 
and Prcsidcnt-Blect, sat quietly eyes closed, 
and head resting on his clasped hands at the 
back as if listening idly. When the last 
delegate had finished Malalasekcra rose, 
wound his arms against his belly, thrust for¬ 
ward the chest, and rendered into English and 
French every preceding speech one by one. 

Dr. R. L. Soni, the well known Buddhist 
scholar and medical practitioner, said of him, 
“Dr. Malalasekcra is verily a loveable perso¬ 
nality. If ever there was a man who combined 
simple living with high thinking, it is 
Dr. Malalasekcra, and it may be safely said, 
that if ever there was a man who was more 
married to the Dhamma than to his family, it 
is he again. Moreover, in the years to come 
he is prepared for more and more sacrifices so 
that the values taught by the Buddha may be 
enabled to play a vital role for peace of the 
vorld.’* 


Ven. Dr. Saddhatissa states, “Ceylon hat 
lost an illustrious Buddhist scholar who, 
although maintaining the closest links with the 
academic world, never lost his appealing 
traits of simplicity and humility. His was a 
nature that stood firmly for justice and righte¬ 
ousness, for impeccable honesty and integrity, 
for kindness and compassion. He was a 
counsellor, guide, friend and teacher to many 
throughout the world. Dr. Malalasekcra was 
a man loved and respected by teachers and 
students, rich and poor, the famous and the 
unknown. He led an extraordinarily full and 
energetic life right up to his passing away. 
His loss will be deeply felt in the fields of 
Buddhist scholarship and general Buddhist 
activities*’. 

As a further means of cherishing his 
memory, a few words from his addresses to the 
10th conference of the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists held in Sri Lanka in 1972 are 
quoted hereunder : 

“It is in men’s minds that conflicting ideo¬ 
logies are born, resulting in tension and war 
and it is from minds of men that these conflicts 
should be eradicated so that humanity could 
be filled with thoughts of harmony and peace. 
The Buddha anticipated the U. N. E. S. C. O. 
charter 23 centuries ago, when he declared 
that the mind is the foremost, the forerunner 
of all things, good or bad, ihat when the mind 
is cleared o evil, peace and happiness will 
reign*’. 



Democratic-Sociaiisf Path To Economic Developments* 


Dr. V. M. VAMDEKAK 


Full employment mtb minimum income 
and reduction in the inequalities in income 
arc the two mejor socialist aims. We wish to 
achieve these within the framework of a free 
but just democratic society. 

The problem of unemployment must be 
attacked directly by offering employment to 
whosoever is willing to work for a minimum 
wage. This should be done in rural areas. 
Men can be employed on work of soil and 
water conservation and making roads. They 
also be employed on village sanitation and 
conservancy. It is social responsibility to find 
useful work for all those who are willing to 
work. 

Once guarante ed employment is provided 
in rural areas, flow of the unemployed to the 
cities will stop. The landless and all those 
who do not make a minimum income from 
their present occupations such as the small 
cultivators and village artisans may prefer 
employment under the employment-guarantee 
programme. The remaining will be fully 
employed in agriculture and other occupa¬ 
tions. 

Reductioti of inequalities is necessary not 
only because it is an attribute of socialist 
progress but because in order to assure a 
niinimum to everyone, the maximum has to be 
reduced. That wa< the purpose of ceilings on 
agricultural holdings. But the practical results 
have been meagre. 

An agricultural holdings tax which will be 
progressively higher on large holdings will 
achieve the purpose better and more smoothly 
A larger holder will hnd it much less profita¬ 
ble CO keep a hectare of land in his holdings 
than a smaller holder will find it to add to his 


holding. Hence, there will be pressure on the 
larger holder to sell a part of his land and 
there will be facility for a smaller holder to 
buy it. Thus, without physical compulsion, a 
redistribution of land in the desired direction 
will gradually come about. 

An employment-guarantee programme in 
rural areas and a progressive agricultural 
holdings tax are the two major instruments of 
socialist policy in rural areas. The employ¬ 
ment guarantee will assure minimum wage 
in agriculture, and a minimum income to 
every one who does not make it from the 
present occupation. It tvill thus eliminate 
small and uneconomic agricultural holdings. 
On the other hand, the agricultural holdings 
tax will promote transfer of land from the 
larger holdings to the smaller, medium sized, 
economically viable and primarily own«r- 
cuUivated holdings. 

’ A minimum needs programme must pro¬ 
vide village sanitation, conscivancy, public 
hygiene, protected drinking water supply 
and primary education to every one. 

In the industrial field, experience has 
shown chat the mere act of nationalisation 
or the mere fact of the capital being socially 
owned is not enough. A new code of con¬ 
duct and socialist ethic in industrial manage¬ 
ment are needed. Firstly, the workers 
rniPt have a share in profits but not with¬ 
out a responsibility to create profits. Hence 
bonus must o« a share of profits and not 

Synopsis of the ‘Kakasaheb Gadgil Memo¬ 
rial Lecture* delivered by Dr. V.M. Dandekar, 
Director, Gokhale Institute of Economics & 
Politics, Poona, on January 12, 1974. 
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merely deferred payment unrelated to profits. 
Secondly, whenever bonus shares are issued 
to ordinary share*hoiclers, bonus shares 
must be issued to the collective account of 
workers so that the workers may begin to 
own a part of the industrial capital. The 
workers must become full partners in pro¬ 
duction. Finally, while the workers shall 
have the right to strike, they will have no 
rii^ht to stop work and production. During 
the period <if str ke the prooucMon will go 
on : but the worker* will not rccci'/c the 
wages nor will the management be entitled 
to profi 8. 

In industry, business, public administra¬ 
tion, education and all salaried employment, 
tbc higher salar’es must be reduced so that 
the range between the minimum will be 
reduced to 1 : 10 at the end of the Fifth Plan 
and to 1 ; 5 at the end of the sixth plan. 

Change in the income distribution is the 
principal instrument of dcraocratic-socialist 


policy. A change in the income distribution 
will cau«e a change in the structure of demand. 
In response, the production strucrure will 
also change. It should be understood that 
changes in the production structure take time. 
They must be so pushed as will not cause 
disruption and dislocation in the economy. 

Control and regulation of the economy is 
essentia] but cannot been trusted to a political 
apparatus which is corrupt. In a socialist 
democracy, the elevation of a polpician to a 
higher post must be an open bot.k above 
public doubt and suspicion. Firstly, wealth 
and income of all politicians from top to 
bottom must be open to public scrutiny. 
Secondly, persons having wealth and income 
above a certain maximum must be disquali¬ 
fied for standing for any election or holding 
any public office. If these conditions are not 
fulfilled, democracy and socialism shall not go 

together and wc shall have to sacrifice one or 
the other. 



SOVIET PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE SYSTEM 

DIPAK B. R. GHAUDHURI 


( As a measure to check the expandinj? 
Bureaucracy and to help (he elected branch 
of the government against the permanent civil 
service there have been proposals to streng¬ 
then the Indian legislatures through the estab¬ 
lishment of more standing rommittces. buch 
proposals have been traced by their opponents 
to the non-Parliamentary U.S. Congress 
system. But the present contributor, author of 
a recent book on India’s Constitutional Insti¬ 
tutions presents here a study of the Committee 
system of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ) 

Though the Constitution of the USSR 
gives the h'ghcst position to the Supreme 
Soviet (the two chamber Parliament), many 
Western seholers have described the Soviet 
Pariiauient as strictly ornamental as the 
(communist) Party is the dominant force 
there. But a study of the post-Khruschev era 
legislative reforms in the Soviet union shows 
the km J of power that the elected represent¬ 
atives of the two chambers are exercising over 
the luncticning of the administration and 
bureaucracy of the socialist country. 

Even before the decision of the 23rd CPSU 
Congress (1966) and the enactment of the 
Legislative Keforms Act, the Soviet political 
.system has traditionally provided some instru¬ 
ments whereby parliamentary agencies can 
pariicipite in the discusiiions of major policy 
proposals to their enactment into statutes. On 
a number of occasions, the Supreme Soviet 
presidLin appointed special investigative 
cornmitte js to go into specific cases and propo¬ 
sals. Even in the Sialin period, the Parliamen¬ 
tary i o ..foulees fontiibuted substanlially to 
polk y r •Jiiiul-uicris, Each chamber had four 
stand Mg , omiuuicc.s. In IvS/, the Council of 


Nationalities created an Economic Committee. 
By the early sixties, the budget committee had 
ten to twelve regular sub*committccs-cacli 
dealing with a particular branch of economic 
activity. When major economic plans were 
being considered, it was not unusual to find 
more than thirty subcommittees operating 
simultaneously on various aspects of the plan. 
Similarly, the Legislative proposals Committee 
had several subcommittees to go through 
various bills under consideration. Th^rc 
was a separate standing Committee on Foreign 
Alfairs. Planning & Budget, Legislative 
proposals, Foreign Affairs and Credentials 
Committees were established in 1938. 

Naw Branch Committeas 

In 1966 Seventh Supreme Soviet was con¬ 
vened and presented with a proposal to 
expand the standing committee structure and 
this wa.s approved. The Economic Committee 
of the House oi Nationalities was abolished 
and each chamber was given six new standing 
committees (another was added subsequently) 
to deal with various aspects of national 
industrial and agricultural development. By 
the first session of the Eighth Supreme 
Soviet held on Julyi 1970, two new standing 
committees had been added in each chamber 
and another committee had been divided 
into two bringing the total to twentysix, 
thirteen in each chamber. 

The new standing committees deal with 
Industry Construction &. Construction Mate¬ 
rials Industry, Health & Social Welfare, 
Trade & Public Services, Public Education, 
Science and Culture, thcfe were established 
in 1966 Natural Resources Gommittea and 
Youth Affairs Committee came into being in 
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1968. The comniittce on Transport & Coramu* 
Tileation was constituted in 19i0. Unlike 
(l,c public Accounts and Public Unde;- 
1 'kings coitiraiUees of the Indian Parliament, 
tMi* two chambers of the Soviet Parliament 
•uaintain separate committees on idcnt cal 
viibjei ts ; this provides scope for scrutiny 
ii! irji'ny more issues and topics. 

The new standing committees dealing with 
various branches of government activities are 
more powerful than former subcommittees of 
the Staruling Committees on Legislative propo¬ 
sal and buget 5. Planning. These committees 
and their chairmen are (ptite powerful and 
can be compared with similar committees of 
the U S. (’ongress. No minister or bureaucrat 
allowed to be members of these corainittccs. 
Some party stalwarts who are outside 

the Count'?! of Ministers actively participate 
ri the membership of these roinmittees. 

The expansion in the numbers a^id powers 

o" these parliamentary committees have also 
rchauced the status ol the Supreme Soviet in 
tiic Collective Lcaclersh.i[) of the cr.uiitiy. 
One ctbscrver notes : “the addition of eighteen 
new standing committees since 1966 makes 
the coordination of their activities more 
complex and therefore gives influential 


members more room to manceuvre in pursuit 
of their intcrcsis,” 

Training of new Blond 

With eveiy c’ectiori, (be twoch>mh<'»s of 
the Suprerre Soviet bring 2/3rcl new members 
from various constituent groups of the popula¬ 
tion. But some of the second tfum uitjubcrs 
are allowed to continue In the standing 
committees providing both experience and 
new blood to these bodies. 

These committees are excellent training 
ground for younger members for more respon¬ 
sible positions in, the economy and public 
affairs. The leadership of the Communist 
Party gives great importance to the functioning 
of these committees. Three secretaries of the 
present CPSU central committee are chairmen 
of three different Parliamen»arv f omrnittcc.s. 
The Soviet government is providing more and 
rnoic opportunities to the members of these 
parliau'eiitary cctnrudef's to devote more 
time and energy to (he woik of tlic'-e ronuni- 
ttecs. Behind these chat-.ges arc the tctliza- 
tion that in today's complicated and complex 
econoiT.y neither the full house nor a presidium 
can really reflect the representative democracy 
of the socialist people. 




MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD AND HIS MESSAGE 

S. Y. GUBB ANN AVAR 


Eai]> Life : 

The life of the late Maulana Abul Kalarn 
Azad marks a movemenf, restless and logical, 
but with some inevitable turnings, from the 
Moslem scholasticism of the Middle Ages 
(quite untouched hy modern science and 
philosophy) to the secular state of the Indian 
Union and the way of life it stands for. 

His father, Shaikh Mohammad Khairuddin 
Sahtb, had migrated to Mecca and Moulana 
was born on llth November, 1888 in the 
Daruf Salam quarter of the Holy City. 
Maidana’s father Kbairuddin believed in the 
old was 8 of life and had no faith in modern 
education. He therefore arranged for 
Maulana’s instruction at home by some of 
the most eminent scholars of the day. 
Maulana fully justified his father’s decision 
and was able to complete his studies at the 
excepfionally young age of 16. Soon after he 
came across the writings of Sir Syed Ahmed 
and was greatly impressed by his views on 
modern education. Maulana realized that a 
man could not be truly educated in the 
modern woiid unless he studied modern 
sri^iice, philosophy and literature. He there¬ 
fore derided to learn English and Fjcnch 
which he c^>ntinucd »o the last day of bis 
life, 

H»* was still a young man in his early 
t-^CT ti.>s when he took the literary world of 
Nort' e India by storm with his flaming 
articles in ‘A1 Hilal’ and ‘A1 Balagh’. He had 
already attracted notice as a promising poet 


but it was his political and religious studies 
that marked him out as a man of outstanding 
abilities. He began to question prevailing 
customs and beliefs, social and politiral 
attitudes and even the religious traditions 
which he had inherited from his family. He 
had a conviction that unless the traditional 
education and traditional ways of life change, 
Indian Muslims could not play a creative role 
in the modern world. 

Therefore, he created a revolutionary stir 
among the masses particularly the Indian 
Muslims who had been living in an atmos¬ 
phere of despondency since the rise 
of British Power in India. Support for the 
government and opposition to the Congress 
were the two aspects of the policy of a majority 
of Indian Muslims when Maulana Azad first 
appeared on the Indian political scene. 
Maulana’s clear and unambiguous call of 
complete identification with the National 
Movement and strong opposition to the forces 
of British imperialism at first shocked and then 
gave rise to discussion among the leading 
Muslim Politicians of the day. When he 
declared that independence of India was 
necc.*isary not only in the interest of Indian 
Muslims but of the entire Muslim world, his 
stard appeared to the majciit^ of the Muslim 
intelligentsia of the d»> ar the stailts* pdiiiral 
heresy. Threugh his bold writings in ‘AI 
Hilal' he w^s able to centrbute to the growth 
of a new self-reliant spirit an < ig the Indian 
Muslims, placing them alongside ULc nstici a- 
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list forces and providing them with an 
emotiona] basis for their participation in the 
freedom movement by finding a new meaning 
in Islam. He succeeded in evolving a pattern 
oi' cooperative living in equality and partner¬ 
ship in the national struggle. This was no 
mean task. 

A Nationalist : 

Maulana Azad stood as a champion of 
nationalism, progress, freedom and democracy 

and jrfiucnccd the Independence Movement 
for nearly half a century. His deep study, 
wide kno’.vledge and va'Jt experi*Tce helped 

him to understand difficult situations and 
problems. It was these gifts which made him 
so great a leader and so wise a ccunselior. 
Gandhiji appieciated his great virtues and 
soon he became known as one. of the ‘Big Five’ 
who helped Gandhiji to mould the Freedom 
Movement. Maulana’s faith in Gandhiji’s 

i 

leadership remained to the end and he was 
one of the chief men to whom Gandhiji 
turned for a 1 vice wlicnevcr difficult problems 
arottc. Duiing it c troubled times when it 
looked as if t.hc Congress wc uld split on the 
Council entry programme, it was Maulana 
who found honourable compromises and it 
was really his wisdom and political foresight 
which helped the Swaraj Party to enter the 
Councils without leaving the Congicss. Soon 
Maulana was recognized as a national leader 
in his own right and he was made the 
President of the Congress in 1923 at the young 
age of 35. As a president, his was the task to 
earry on negotiations both with Sir Stafford 
Cripps and the Cabinet Mission. He did this 
to the satisfaction of his colleagues on the 
Woikiug Conamittcc and the Congress 
Organiz ition. He kept in the forefront the 
interests of the country while carrying on the 
discussions. It was clear that he was not at 
all happy about the partition of the country 
but like his other colleagues, he accepted it 


because of the circumstances in which the 
country was situated at that time. His great 
service to the nation was the way in which he 
exhorted his cc.religionists to stand by the 
Independence Movement and not to empha¬ 
size The ccnimunal issue. 

The Educational Leader : 

After independence, Maulana became the 
Minister for Education in the (Jovernment of 
India from January, 19r7 till the last day of 
his life, 22 February, I9.^S. He died in harness, 
the problems which occupied his mind till the 
last moment of his life were those of national 
unity, and of education for national prosperity, 
for developing balanced minds and for pro¬ 
motion of better understanding among the 
peoples of India. l\'fhaps there are few 
statesmen who sltowetl such depth of under¬ 
standing and practical and si^gacious approach 
to pr.ibleuis both in politics and in education 

ai Maulana did. As Pandit Nehru expressed 
lightly, ‘he was a man of luminous intelligence 

anil a mighty iutelleci’. 

He was hrst and last au educationist. In 
order to equalize arid democratize opportu¬ 
nity, several schemes of scholarships were 

initiated of which the most noticeable was for 
Scheduled Castes. Scheduled Tribes and 
other Backward Cla.ihts. Furtlur, the appoint¬ 
ment of the University Lducavion Commission 
(1948) with their rcaort of 1949, the appoint¬ 
ment of the Secondary Education Commission 
(1952) with their report of 1953 j the re¬ 
organization of the All-India Cour.cil for 
Technical Education from its inception on 
30ih November, 1945, to its ammended form 
of today ; the chain of laboratories of scienti¬ 
fic research established during the period ; the 
establishment ol Karagpur Institute of Higher 
Technology ; the rapid development of the 
Indian Institute of Science, the establishment 
of the University Grants Gommissfon with 
considerable financial resources—these arc 
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some of the bighJights in the animated scene 
in which the Mouiana moved. 

It is not too much to say that the vision 
and the powerful personality of the Maulana 
gave a unity of purpose to the efforts for the 
phenomenal expansion of technical education 
in this decade. As he rightly opined in his 
last speech at the meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education on 6th February, 
1958, a only fortnight before his death : 

“When I assumed charge of Education in 
1947, I immediately saw that there could be 
no solution of our cdurational problems with¬ 
out the fullest cooperation of the Centre and 
the Provinces. Education was no doubt a 
provincial subject, but it was my considered 
opinion that this distinction could be main¬ 
tained only when our educational targets 
have been achieved. Till such time, the 
Central Covernment sh<tuld openly recognize 
that though education is a stase subject, it 
must share this responsibility with the state 
Governments if we are to meet the challenge 
of the times”. 

A Theologian : 

Maulana Azad had a many sided ptrio- 
nality. He wus not only a freedom hghtcr 
but a great theologian. It was the good 
fortune of the Maulana that the Holy City of 
Mecca was his birthplace, India his homeland, 
and Islam his religion. It was in the Holy City 
of Mecca that his eyes saw light for the first 
time. His parents settled there, seeking 
blessings from the sacred and holy surround¬ 
ings of the Land of Prophecy. It is not 
unlikely that a divine and holy inspiration 
influenced and settled in his heart for it is 
only in proper and good surroundings that the 
blessings of Cod and liL bou.ities exist. The 
greatness of Maulana Azad gains the highest 
expression in his beliel in Cod and his correct 
and true '^understanding of the principles of 
Islam. He was never a professional politician. 


who would w'car a new garment to suit the 
exigencies and requirements of different 
occasions. He was a man of religion and as 
such he would not bargain or barter with his 
religion. He would never renounce his con¬ 
viction. Religion to him was one and an 
indivisible whole. 

Maulana was a scholar. He never forsook 
scholarship and literature for politics. To the 
last he was laithful to his first love. His 
contribution to Islamic learning is reflected 
from his works : Tarjumau-al-Quaran, and 
Tadkirah. He w.is a master of three 
languages—Urdu, Persian and Arabic. 
Though he was not given to speaking English 
he could understand it and no political leader 
was more alive to the importance of English 
.^nd the historic role it has played in the 
development of Indian Nationalism and 
patriolism than Maulana Azad. 

His greatest service was to teach people of 
e\ cry religion that there are two aspects of 
religion. ()ne aspect separates, difterentiates 
.and creates hatred. This is the false aspect. 
The other, the true aspect of religion brings 
people together, it creates understanding. 
This true spirit lies in the spirit of service, in 
sacrificing self for others. It implies belief 
in the essential unity of things. To Maulana 
Azad, religion was not an instrument which 
would make people live in self contentment 
and isolation with no interest in anything but 
themselves. It motivated people to goodness 
and stimulated in them the human touch. In 
his estimation, people could find in religion 
the same solice and comfort which a treveller 
finds in the shade of a tree on a hot summer 
noon. 

Conclusion . 

Maulana Azad was an outstanding example 
of a truly cosmopolitan culture and despite his 
ardous work in the political and administra¬ 
tive fields he continued to maintain his serenity 
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of spirit and learck for a friendly and human 
approach to problems. He was a leading 
exponent of the ideal of a Secular State. 
Essentially a rationalist he believed that God’s 
will must ultimately . triumph. This was his 
faith and message to the people of his 
generation in India and abroad. His services 
to the country as a sagacious statesman, an 
ardent patriot and a great intellectual are 
inestimable. National spirit—the driving 
force of his life, made him an apostle of 


national unity and communal harmony. He 
stood for the emancipated mind, the mind 
which is free from narrow prejudices of race 
lanGTuage, religion or caste. He was a great 
man, a man of stately presence, indomitable 
courage and fearless behaviour who worked 
for the ideals of national unity, probity in 
administration and economic progress. His 
great contribution to the progress of the 
country is an everlasting inspiration to the 
patriots of India. 


A NOTE ON THE AVANTAKA SECT 

S. M. PAHADIYA 


It is not unlikely that the Ayantaka sect of 
the Buddhists has had its origin in .Avanti 
(Ujjain). And, it could not be an impossible 
event. As a matter of fact Avanti played an 
important part in the history' of Buddhism, 
In the days of Buddha himself, Pajjota 
(Pradyota), the king of .Avanti, sent his 
chaplain’s son Mahakachchana (Mahakatya* 
yana)* to invite Buddha to his capita!. But, 
Buddha, instead of coming to Avanti sent him 
back fully relying on his intelligence and 
originality, thus sparing at his (Buddha’s) own 
disposal time enough to visit those places 
where his presence was essential and where 
others could not have won through in propa¬ 
gating his religion. 

Yes so it was. In Avanti region, 
Mahakachchana left no stone unturned to 
propagate the religion of the Master, but wiih 
certain modifications, for he was a man of 
extraordinary mental endowments. He did 
not accept things till he judged their worth 
and suitability. As such, on certain points he 


did differ from the Master. Gonsequcntly, 
the tenets taught by him might have taken the 
form of an independent sect. Since he was of 
Avanti and since his followers were, .in the 
beginning, from Avanti region, the sect so- 
formed came to be known as the Avantaka 
sect. Alternatively, it is known as Sammitiya 
or Vatsiputriya also." It is possible that the 
bhiksus who were called from Avanti by \a8a^ 

at the time of the Second Buddhist Synod, 
belong to this sect,* and they did away with 
the following ten indulgence ’ of the Vaisalin 
monks : (1) Singilonkappa (custom of putting 

salt in horn), (2) Duvangalakappa (custom of 
taking food after mid-day), (3) Gamantarakappa 

(custom of going into some other village after 
meal, and there eating again), (4) Avasakappa 
(custom of holding uposotho-mcetings separa¬ 
tely by the monks dwelling in the same parish) 
(5) Anumatikappa (custom of carrying official 
acts by an incomplete assembly on the suppo¬ 
sition that the consent of the abaont monks 
would b c obtained afterwards), (6) 
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Achinnakappa (custom of doing something 
because of the preceptor’s practice), (7) 
Amathikappa (custom of raking butter milk 
even after meal-time), (S) Jalogikappa (custom 
of drinking toddy), (9) Adaskamnisidanam 
(custom of using mats which are not of prcsc- 
cribed size), {10) Jataruparajatam (custom of 
accepting gold or silver). 

In course of time, the followers of the 
Avantaka sect moved outside Avaati region to 
increase the number of their adherents. Two 
inscriptions® of the second and the fourth 
century A. I), attest to the presence of the 
Avantakas (Saramifiyasj at Mathuia' and 
Sarnath, In the time of Hicun Tsang, this 
sect, besides being piouiinent at its birth- 
plar**, had its adlierents at places like 
Ahichhatra, Sjtikisa, Kapilavasiu, Vai'^ali, 
Karnasuvarna, Va'labhi, Anandapiua, and 
Sindh.*’ It is also known that Harsa*-' sister, 
Rajyasri, joined the school cf tint sect an a 

bhiksuni." The Avantakas or. Sammitiyas have 
been referred to in the acrourits of 1-tsing and 
Taranath also. 

l.'nfortunateiy, we have no or very little 
information' about the litcralurc and the 
doctrines of the Avantaka sect. 

1. Sutta Nipaia II/, P. 9 ; p. 117 ; 

Anguttara Nikaya, 1, p. 2.f ; IV, p. 46 ; 
Majjahuaa Nikaya, III, pp. 194, 223 ; 
H. C. J..aw ; 

Ujjayini in Ancient India, p. 32. 

2. It is held that after the Second Buddhist 
Council, the "J'heravadins became sub¬ 
divided into--(1) Mahasanghikas, and 
(2) Vajjiputtakas, A few decades, later, 
the Mahasanghikas again became sub¬ 
divided into—(I; Dharmaguptas, and 
(2) Sarvastivadiiis, and the Vajjiputtakas 
into four sub-sects of which one was 
Sammitiya. Vinitadeva states that 
isamrnitiyai were sub-divided into—(1) 


KurukuIIas, (2) Avantakas, and (3) 
Valsiputriyas. 

Sjtne take Sammitiyas and Avantakas to 
be one and the same, and hold that they 
were formerly called Vatsiputriyas. 
Whatever may be the case, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the Avantaka 
sect had its origin in Avan»i. The for¬ 
mation of this sect also hints at the 
schismatic tendencies prevailing in the 
Buddhist Samgha even in Buddha’s own 

life time. K Nalinakasha Dutt and 
Krishna Datta Bajpai ; 

Development of Buddhism in Uttar 
Pradesh, p. 292 ; see, 

Tibetan Historian Bu-ston’s accounts 
also. 

3. Cunningham : Bhilsa Topes, Pp. 50, 197 ; 
P. V. Bapat (Ed) : 2500 Years of 
Buddhism, pp. 42-44. 

4. Yasa’-s calling these hhiksus may be 
absolutely due to their iodlviouality, 
right understanding of the rules, impar¬ 
tial attitude, and the power of prevailing 
upon others. 

5. These indulgences have been referred to 
in the Chullavagga (XU). According to 
Tibetan tradition preserved in the Dulva, 
the monks of Vaisali claimed to possess 
the right to interpret their own way the 
commandments of the departed Master. 
Cf. W. Rockhill : Lilc of Buddha (Eng. 
Tr.), pp. 173, 178. 

6. Sahni : Catalogue of the Museum at 
Sarnath, p. 30 ; Epigraphia Indica, VllI, 
p. 172 ; Nalinaksha Dutta: Buddhist 
Sects tn India, pp. l4l-l*i3. 

7. Mathura, along with Surasena, is repor' 
ted to have been a centre of the activities 
of Mahakachchana. 

8. Watters: Travels of Yuan Chwang . 
Nalinakasha Dutt and Krishna Datta 
Bajpai ; Development of Buddhism in 
Uttar Pradesh, p. 292. 
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9. Nalinakfha Dutt Buddhist Sects in 

India, p. 194. 

10. Nalinaksba Outt and Krishna Datta 
Bajpai ; Development of Buddhism in 
Uttar Pradesh, p. 293. 

11. However, Hieim Tsang writes that he 
carried to China fifteen treatises of this 
5cct. But, alt that we know at present is 
that the Avantaka* had a Vinaya Pitaka of 
their own the Chinese version of which 
is in existence. In Nanjio’s Cataiogue is 
mentioned a text called Sammittya- 
Nikaya-Sastra which has been recently 
translated and analysed with very valua¬ 
ble notes by R. VtnkauiuOiau of 
Vishvabharti University, and that they 
believed in the existence ot a r'Uiccptnal 
self (prajnaptl--sat pudagala apart from 
five Skandhas). Some scant light is 
known to have been thro>vn in the 
Kathavatthu, and in the treatises by 
Bhavya, Vasumitra, and Vinitadeva also. 
On the doctrinal side of the Avantakas, 
Vasumitra held that according to them— 
(1) the Pudgala is neither the same as 
Skandhas or different from Skandhas ; (2) 


Dharmas cannot tranfmigr£|te from one 
existence to another apart from Pudgala. 
The name Pudagala is provisionally given 
to an aggregate of rive Skandhas. Accord¬ 
ing to Vinitadeva, they held that—(1) 
five Vijnans conduce neither to saraga 
(desire), nor to viraga (removal of 
desire) ; (2) to beconje tree from v/rogo, 
one must relinquish sanifajna which can 
be destroyed hy an adept when he 
reaches bhavanamarga and not while he 
remains in darsanamarga ; fl i when one 
has entered samj/ktvanaym, he is called 
Pratipanvakam, and afterwards Phalastu ; 
(4) there is antarabhava, an intermediary 
state of exiaiciice. 

The Avaruakas stated that Buddha 
admitted the existence o" an imperma¬ 
nent soul quite different from the 
Upanisadic conception of an external 
and changeless soul. They gave the 
name of Pudagala to the changing soul 
distinguishing it thereby from the Annata 
doctrine of Buddha, and thus earned the 
name of Pudgalavadins. Sec also, 
Nalinaksha Dutt : Buddhist sects in 
India, pp. 195, 222-223. 
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NATIONAL INTEGRATION AND THE CASE OF ISRAEL 

ARUN KUMAR HALDER 


The problem of nationitl integration has 
often played a decisive role in the stability of 
federal states. Even a small and unitary state 
may not be free from such troubles. How the 
government and the people face the challenge 
of this threat is determined by the demogra¬ 
phic structure and social, economic and 
cultural standards of the different groups. The 
way to success of one should serve as guide to 
others. 

The study of the case of Israel ii unique 
from more then one point. This tiny state, 
from its very inception, was saddled with the 
tremendous responsibility of defence and 
development. Waves of immigrants compris¬ 
ing heterogeneous ethnic groups and eoming 
from not less than eighty countries, poured 
into its desert land. They spoke in diflerent 
tongues, were nurtured in diverse traditions 
and outlook which they found in their countries 
of exile and practised contrasting ways of life 
and social customs. They had very little in 
comnifvn except the experience of age-old 
indignities and callous brutalities and their 
aspirations to return to their land of antiquity 
and to build up a Zionist state. The extent 
of integration among her people is nothing 
short of a miracle. Plagued, as they are, 
with constant bickering among their people, 
the federal states like India can learn a lot 
from the experience of Israel. 

The task of Israel was, however, much 
more difficult than the assimilation of the 
federating units of a state. The Jews from the 
East and West met in this land and the state 
had to fuse the two sets of people. The core 
of the problem was, in fact, to bridge the gulf 
between the East and the West. The Oriental 


Jews inherited all the characteristics of an 
Eastern society and culture, and were accus¬ 
tomed to poverty and religious conservatism. 
Generally speaking, they arc less inclined to 
higher education and eager to retain their 
socioeconomic fabric intact. They cannot 
adjust to the pace of progress initiated by the 
Occidental Jews, and being true to the ancient 
traditional faith and preachings of Judaism, 
they find their dream of Israel shattered. 

Nor do the immigrants from the West 
present a unified culture. There are 
differences, for example, between the American 
Jews born and nurtured in a free and competi¬ 
tive society, and the Russian Jews accustomed 
to state control and socialistic teachings. 
Differences of colour are more prominent 
among the Oriental Jews renging from 
Ethiopcan black to Chinese yellow. The Jews 
had no common mother tongue. The educated 
were acquainted with and fond of the language 
and iiteraturo of the countries sheltering them. 
'Phe German Jews developed the Yiddish 
language, a mixture of German and Hebrew, 
which bcearae the common language among 
the European Jews. 

On the economic field the difference is not 
less prominent. The Westerners were 
economically better off and maintained a 
higher standard of living even in their 
countries of exile. The Eastern new comers 
were at first housed in make-shift dwellings in 
the areas, where the Sabra (who were born in 
Palestine) predominate, to make them comfor¬ 
table, but they made little improvement in 
their economic lot. As a result, an uneven 
competition between the two communities 
followed. The Westerns because of their 
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competrnce, intellectual auperiority and 
dynamic outlook virtually monopolised most 
of the important positions in government and 
other institutions. Few Orientals can be found 
in the Knesset (Parliament) and in the 
Cabinet. The Easterners naturally feel like 
second class citizens and treat this as a sort of 
discrimination against them. 

Not very distinct from the Asian and 
African immigrants Israeli Arabs pose no 
serious problem in the process of integration- 
They enjoy equal citizenship and other 
facilities. But it is apparent that they are 
treated as a security risk, and the authorities 
do not seek for their assimilation with the 
wider society. 

The search for a synthesis began with the 
Government effort in as many directions as 
possible, while the common factors among the 
Jews functioned in their natural way. The 
education policy is deliberately directed 
towards bridging the gulf among the peoples. 
Primary education is compulsory, special 
classes are arranged for backward students 
and more scholarships offered to the Orientals. 
Standards for admission to the secondary 

classes have been lowered for them and 

elementary education is also made free. Fees 
f or the students of the secondary and higher 
classes are fixed according to the financial 
position of their parents. But even after 
introduction of such measures the Orientals 
are found to have the highest number of drop* 
outs from school. They are reluctant to go 
for higher education, and in 1970 they 
accounted for 15% of such students. In a 
society of open competition tnis seriously 
affects their opportunities for jobs and conse¬ 
quently their standards of living as compared 
with the Westerners. The Westerners brought 
with them a highly trained and intelligent 
sadre of scholars and scientists who bad made 
valuable contributions in different fields. They 


have built up universities, technical institutions 
and research centres, which are used mostly by 
the Westerners because of the backwardness of 
the Orientals. 

The army is however the most potent force 
in implementing the programme of integra¬ 
tion, particularly among the uneducated 
Orientals. Young boys and girls are compul- 
soriby conscripted. They have to go through 
a special course of Hebrew and some funda¬ 
mentals of history, geography and culture 
under the guidance of specially trained 
teachers. The aim is not only to bolster up 
their fighting capabilities but also to stir up in 
them a lensc of self-esteem, civic consciousness, 
patriotism and natioaai pride which alone can 
inspire an army to sacrifice their lives in 
defence of their motherland. They fight 
shoulder to shoulder and sulTer the same fate 
creating an invisible link among themselves. 
The army thus serves the dual purposes of the 
nation. 

The new immigrants arc regularly visited 
by the welfare officers who help them in the 
proper adjustment in their new surroundings. 
The young among the Sabra have no personal 
experience of the humiliations and miseries of 
their forefathers. They form a new generation, 
are eager to forget the past and dive into the 
history and archaeology of their land to dis¬ 
cover their identity and self-esteem. The 
Bible added a substance of reality to the unity 
of the nation. It is not only a holy book, but 
embodies a legacy of the past and a promise 
for the future. It belongs to all Jews irrespec¬ 
tive of their differences. The historical 
surroundings of the country constantly remind 
every citizen of the rich heritage and culture 
of the nation, 

Language is, and always has been one of 
the most important factors in b»ilding up a 
nation. The Jews, who lived scattered all 
over the world, used the languages of the 
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countries iheltering them, and even in the 
schools of Palestine the medium of instruction 
was French, German, English, Yiddish or 
Hebrew according to their sources of tinance. 
Many leaders were sceptical il the revival of 
Hebrew, an old language used in prayers and 
in holy books can be ol any practical utility to a 
modern state ; but the pioneers saw in it the 
cohesive factor in integrating the different 
sections of Jews. HeOrew was left to the care 
of some scholars for its development as a 
modern language with improved rules of 
grammar. It is this language which stirred 
up the political consciousness of Jews all over 
the world to have their home land, a national 
government and a national language. The 
ancient language brought miracle after the 
creation of Israel. Hebrew was made the 
national language and govt, saw to it that it 
was used as widely as possible in schools, 
colleges and public places among the coinnioti 
people and in govcrnmrnt circles. 

The children of the immigrants arc sent to 
schools where they freely mix with others and 
rapidly take up the new language. They take 
special pride in talking in Hebrew among 
themselves and at home, and resent their 
parents using the language of the countries of 
their origin. The parents soon get into the 
habit and attend evening classes arranged for 
them. Young people even change their names 
suitably to the Hebrew characters ; Solomon 
becomes Sholomo, Jacob as Yaacov, etc. 
“Speak Hebrew” is the main theme on display 
in public places. The government set up a 
Hebrew language Academy with eminent 
scholars who took important decisions in 
revising the rules of grammar, coining new 
words, transliterating foreign and scientific 
terms and editing vocabularies on various 
subjects. Their decisions arc published in the 
official gazettes and aie made binding. 

The results of these measures is undoub¬ 


tedly impressive, but a complete integration is 
however still a far cry. The riots in 1958 and 
in subsequent years point to the extent of 
dissatisfaction among the Orientals who have 
organised themselves in associations to protest 
against discrimination. .Much of this may be 
dismissed as imaginary and born out of 
inferiority complex. But even the government 
circles admit the validity of some of these 
giievances. The percentage of unemployment 
is higher among the Oriental Jews and their 
average income is lower than that of the 
Westerners, Fruits of rapid economic 
development and higher national income 
generally go to the Westerners and the 
economic disparity keep on widening. The 
Orientals supply the labour force to the 
country and the Westerners form the master¬ 
group. Employers and even seme individual 
government offii-crs, who arc mostly European, 
prefer a European to an Asian. To a 
progressive state, an educated and qualified 
immigrant is obviously an asset, compared 
with an uneducated and dist'tute Asian or 
African. They receive preferential treatment 
and immediate and better housing and employ¬ 
ment. The school curriculam is tilted 
towards European manners and customs, and 
Western culture gets preponderence over the 
Eastern. 

This is somewhat inevitable for a country 
making rep;d progress towards modern 
scientific and technological fields on Western 
pattern. The immigrants from the Eastern 
countries arrived in Israel after the immigrants 
from the West had established a firm hold 
over the land and the Orientals had to adjust 
themselves with the Western ways to achieve a 
fair degree of success i n life. The Easterners, 
as a community, suffer from some amount of 
inferiority complex in the face of arrogance 
and air of superiority shown by the Westerners 
and feel to be left out of the mainstream of 
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■Ational life. Some even talk of imposing 
Western culture upon the Easterners and 
their complete re->education on the Western 
models. 

Government are no doubt alive to the 
problems, and have taken many important 
steps to reduce the disparities between the 
communities. The Orientals are being housed 
in permanent homes, and more and more 
economic concessions and better educational 
facilities are being offered to them. While 
the reason for economic inequality can be 
traced to the backwardness of the Orientals 
in the held of education, the disparity arising 
out of cultural and psychological make-up can 
be met only by persistent and diligent efforts. 
Some have commended inter-communal 
marriage as a solution. If it is impossible for 
the elders to make a complete break with their 
age-old social standard, it is no , less easy for 
their children to cast off the habits which they 
acquire from their parents at home and to 
respond quickly to the external pressure. It 
will take two or three generations to achieve a 
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fair degree of integration and present a 
composite culture to the country. 

These are the problems and prospects of 
the national integration in Israel. The 
essential features of the problem of national 
integration, although not very dissimilar in 
different countries, are not however identical. 
The periods of emergency and constant 
insecurity compel the people to stand united. 
The factors which arc mainly responsible for 
promoting disintegration can be classified as 
cultural, social aud economic. The cultural 
and social factors arc not as amenable to 
speedy solution as the economic factor. Israel 
is more concerned with the first two while the 
countries like India with the last. India 
attained a reasonable de&rree of integration 
long before independence* It is the economic 
disparity which is mainly responsible for the 
threat of disintegration in this country. Israel 
is better placed than India in terms of its 
capability to mend the economic front quickly 
and to remove economic disparity. But the 

experience and achievement of Israel can be a 
lesion to us, 
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EEC to Help India ? 

We reproduce the following from The 
Guardian weakly : 

**The BEG Agricultural CommiMioner, 
Mr. Pierre Lardinois said last week that the 
world faced a shortage of between 50 and 60 
million tons of cereals during the coming year. 
The Community is the only major grain pro> 
dueer which expects a good hervest. 

“While Mr. Lardinois, in a speech in 
Utrecht, defended the Common Agricultural 
Policy as a ‘stabilising influence’—no 1'""’ 
since it protected Community consumers by 
discouraging exports of grain, poultry, and pig 
meat by means of financial penaltie>~-The 
Conunission called on the nine member 
Governments to offer 1 million tons of wheat 
in food aid to India. 

“It has asked the Nine to agree to India’s 
request—first made in July—for an outright 
grant of 300000 tons of wheat. The rest will 
be sold at commercial prices, but the 
Community will pay for the transport. Th 
total deal cost the Community millions. 

“According to Community officials India 
is faced with a deficit of 10 million tons, as a 
result of drought and floods. The Indian 
Government has estimated the shortfall at 
6 million tons. 

“Fluctuating and rising prices on the 
world market have enabled the Commission to 
use the protectionist GAP as the first line of 
defence for what is rapidly becoming a ‘fortress 
Europe’ mentality. It has recently increased 
export taxes on cereals. 

“However, the Community still relies on 
imports, and Mr. Lardinois estimated them 
at eight million tons of maize, barley and 


wheat, and 11 million tons of Soya beans— 
mainly from the United States.'* 

Britiah Reference to Late Krishna Meaon 

The late V. K. Krishna Menon lived in 
England for long years and he associated very 
elosely with British radicals. The Guardian 
weekly of October l2, 1974 referred to him in 
the following manner. 

“Mr. Krishna Menon the former Indian 
Defence Minister, who died on Sunday, aged 
77, was for many years his country’s most 
controversial political figure. His power 
came to an end in 1962 when he was forced to 
relinquish the Defence Ministry following 
India’s military reverse at the hands of Chinese 
invaders. In his days as Mr. Nehru’s principal 
foreign policy adviser, Mr. Menon became 
well known for his anti-Western attitudes.” 

Mr. Menon was a top ranking intellectual 
and was thoroughly logical in all his thoughts 
^nd actions. Why Mr. Nehru made him take 
Charge of Defence, Mr. Nehru alone knew and 
the failure of the Indian army to resist the 
invading Chinese was in no way anything that 
Mr. Menon could have prevented. For 
Mr. Nehru managed defence as well as every¬ 
thing else and his ministers were not basically 
responsible for what happened in their 
particular departments. Mr. Menon was also 
neither anti-Western nor pro-Western. Ho 
was very much pro-India and that did not 
always suit the political convenience of some 
Western nations. 

Putting Coal Wastes To Use 
(From Australian High Commission, repro¬ 
duced in Coal F e,d Tribune.) 

New Delhi, Nov. 5. Auitraliaa coal 
researchers have developed an economic 
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method of processing wastes that frequently 
present pollution problems and fire hasards in 
the vicinity of coal mines. A pilot plant capa¬ 
ble of handling two tonnes of waste per hour 
it to be built at a commercial coal washing 
nstallation. 

The wastes comprise dirt and low grade 
carbonaceous material which must be washed 
from the coal before it can be sold and used. 
It is estimated that some 25,000,000 tonnes of 
the wastes will be dumped in the vicinity of 
Australian coal mines in the next eight 
[rears. 

The dumps are not only unsightly but con¬ 
tribute to atmospheric pollution both directly 
through wind-blown dust and indirectly when 
lump fires ignite spontaneously or by bush- 
ires, pouring smoke and noxious gases into the 
itmosphere. Dump fires often buns out of 
control for years and incidentally present a 
tontinuing bushfire hazard in ^ fire-prone 
mvirons. 

Finer tailings arc often pumped tas slurries 
nto evaporation ponds. Sulphuric acid 
>roduced by oxidation of sulphides contained 
n the tailings may drain, into water courser 
md kill surrounding vegetation and cause 
>ther environmental damage, 

A preliminary survey of coal wastes reve¬ 
aled that the coarse material from washerici 
-ontained form 40 percent to 45 percent of 
>urnablc carbonaceous substances. The slurry 
olids contained an average of 55 percent 
burnable residues. 

From studies extending over a number of 
'Cars coal scientists of the Australian Division 

Mineral Chemistry had found that a 
lirnace system known as a fiuidised-bcd was 
^pable of burning materials containing as 
iitle as 20 percent of combustible material. 

they set about designing and testing a 
'iiidiscd-bcd furance that could burn the coal 
Pastes. 


In a fluidised-bed the fuel to be burnt- 
in this case coal waste—is injected into a 
bed consisting of inert particles kept in 
continuous agitation by a strong^updraught of 
air. The fluid-like mass supports the fuel 
while it burns. The furnace as designed 
had no difficulty in coping with waste 
samples with a range of from 22 to 75 per¬ 
cent of carbon. 

Two products result from burning coal 
wastes in this manner. The first is a dust- 
free coarse material suitable for use as fine, 
light-weight aggregate for concrete or for 
surfacing roads and embankments, in brick 
making, or as a cement additive. 

The second product is a fine, ash reco¬ 
vered from dust-separating cyclones. Tests 
have shown that it is comparable to the 
fly ash-rccevcrcd from the flues of coal-bur¬ 
ning power stations which brings A 10 a 
tonne for use as concrets additive. 

Quite apart from poesible returns from 
those two products tho burning process 
would reduce the cost of dumping coal 
waste, as it halves its weight, removes the 
risk of fire, and produces virtually pollution 
free product. 

Britain's Economy 

The New Statesman in au editorial says : 

**A8 Mr. Healey prepsras his third Budget 
speech in nine months, one central fact is 
cheerlessly clear. For the first time since the 
war a Chancellor is faced, not with the 
problem of growth, but with the problem of 
distribution. No longer is it a question of 
administering a growing national product but 
of apportioning a constant and even potential 
shrinking one. It may be a serious and 
depressing ; prospect but it is not one from 
which socialism and socialists need recoil. 
The situation may have been thrust upon us 
by the results of a capitalist dogfight on the 
home market and of the power plays in th c 
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international oil arena : but at least all the 
years of theorising and argument about 
redistribution, about fairness and equity are 
at last to be put to the test. The way in 
which that test is met will inevitably shape not 
only Britain’s economic but also her whole 
social future. 

“At the moment, Britain’s economy is 
being stretched on a painful quadrilateral of 
investment strikes, a huge externalj'deficit, 
rising unemployment and dogged inflation. 
In such a situation the old Keynesian 
techniques of demand management are 
inadequate, whether they involve tax cuts, 
increases in public spending or increases in the 
supply of finance, because they simply work 
too slowly. Employment can only be held up 
by fuelling consumer spending, which involves 
a greater proportion of imported goods than 
the economy can stand. Now that the 
gnomes of Zurich have been succeeded by a 
motorised version of oriental despotism whose 
oil dollar surpluses will free the country at the 
first breath of crisis, the dividing wall between 
this country and international bankruptcy is 
almost paper thin. 

“The only pre-emptive tactic available 
against a heavy and continuous run on sterling 


would be import controls savage enough to 
amount to informal rationing, with all the 
attendant damage to our economy in the 
form of supply bottlenecks and random 
shortages. By a desperate irony the only 
“bright” element in the situation is the recent 
fall in commodity prices at the expense of the 
Third World, illustrating the old law of the 
capitalist system (graphically proclaimed by 
the latest news from Bangladesh) that one 
person’s gain is another person's loss. 

“The effect of that notorious law is now 
being felt more acutely in Britain itself. The 
price of restoring business confidence will be 
very high—involving cither an enlarged 
government deficit in the form of tax cuts, or 
an enlarged wage earners’ deficit in the form of 
higher prices. The former, probable, solution 
wiJl raise howls from our new school of fledg¬ 
ling monetarist, who regard the intellectual 
beauties of the market, of “letting things find 
their own icvcl” as inviolable. Their 
insistence that deficit financing is automatically 
inilationary conceals a deeper fear that the 
discussion will come round to the very 
subject they wish to avoid—income 
distribution.” 










MALADY OF BOREDOM 

P. P. 8HARMA 


“During the week-end I felt so bored, time 
hung so heavy on my hands, that I felt like 
committing suicide,” bemoaned not a charac¬ 
ter out of fiction but a typical ‘mod’, hardly 
yet otit of teens. If we make some allo¬ 
wance for the exaggeration characteuiiic of 
youthful utterance in general, we will not be 
too far amiss in detecting in it a symptom of a 
malady with which a sizable number of our 
young are afflicted ; the malady of boredom. 
And yet it is nothing short of a paradox that 
this malady should claim its victims from 
among those who should, as a inattcr of fact, 
be most resistant to it. Is not youth the 
springtide of one’s life with its ebullience, 
exuberant spirits and dizzy raptures ? Should 
not lust for life be at its highest and zest 
tor living at its keenst just then ? The pros¬ 
pect of autumnal gloom and pensiveness 
settling down whf*rc one had looked for vernal 
glory and freshness of a dream is distuibing 
indeed. The young should, in fact, be too 
busy living, snatching for fun and excitement 
at each passing moment, to have any spare 
time to feel bored. 

This, however, is easier said than done, 1 
would readily grant this. But to say that this 
is an impracticable piece of perfectionist 
advice, or to dismiss it as a pious platitude is 
not right. 11 does of course take some effort 
to ward off boredom, but it is nothing una¬ 
chievable, to be sure. The very consciousness 
that boredom should be prevented from 
spreading its tentacles and enmeshing us is the 
first significant step in the right direction. 


The notion that to feel bored is a sign of 
culture on the part of an individual has some¬ 
how insinuated itself in the minds of some of 
us and bas acquired a kind of sQob value. 
By comjdainu<g that he waj bored in the 
compaty ol so and so one is possibly trying to 
give an obliriue hint that he is of a superior 
taste, higher calibre or finer timbre. For 
reasons not hard to guess, this is never stated 
overtly, though. Now, it may or may not be 
so. If in a seminar on hydraulics, I am redu¬ 
ced to the pathetic condition ol throwing my 
jaws apart in Irequcnt yawns, 1 can't lay the 
fault at the door of the specialists. 

If, however, for the sake of argument, it is 
assumed that nxy boredom is due to the banal 
level of discussion, it may be fairly retorted 
that ‘.small taik' too has its place in our hurnan 
scheme of tilings. It i.s pnggisli to be for 
ever striking a pose in order to appear sophis- 
ticattd, urbane and academic. We all know 
that by nodding occadonaliy Homer losc.s 
nothing oi his stature nor dots .Secrates, while 
relentlessly pursuing his logic, by unbinding. 
One misses a great deal by staying tense and 
taut all the time. There is an infinite variety 
of human comedy unfolding itsell before us 
even in what looks like prosaic and humdrum 
company. Viewed in a spirit of humanity 
and tolerance, it will afford us plenty of mirth 
and amusement. Who could have imagiutd 
an illassortcd, chancc-gathcrrd motley ciowd 
of pilgrims anything but dull and monotonous, 
if not chilling and forbid Jing ? But Chaucei 
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found in it a perennial source of good humour 
and dcliJ^h^ Similarly, the French essayist 
Montaik'ne nev«r thought it wise to keep his 
glance avert'd from the lollies and foibles of 
mankind. Since he was never disdainful or 
supercilious, he garnered a rich store from a 
loving observation of them. 

If, therefore, you happen to be travelling 
in a til rd das' railway compartment (and that 
will d'pen<l ou ihc locomen not striking and 
your being able to somehow yqiieeze in), you 
can.and hf jjriul y you wib had in the incc* 
ssant ll.xv o! tw.icidlt- .something to keep you 
amu^t'd grads. Ann what is more, you don’t 
have to do a thing about it ; iici her to lift 
your little fingrr nor, for that rna’ter, raiie 
your niiail voii e. Jo t relas and liste.u, or 
preferably eavesdrop by feigning inddlcretice* 
Merely by remaining a spectator you will 
enjoy yourself betier than, to use Fiai.- is 
Bacon’» woivi, the kjamester ; I can vouch lor 
this. Pi ci ai' ousU pc ichcd at the edge of the 
ail too crduiped b rih you cannot deny yuUf' 
sell a chui kle or two ou savouring bo.iiC spe¬ 
cimens oi mo'h'-r-wit in ihc cacopuoiiy of tlie 
simple ^-iici the lionicipun. Where ihc eyes 
arc aghitcr and the spine is tinKhng vsiih 
strange srnsaiiori'i, boredom dare not descend. 

What place, is apparently more conducive 
to wcariiiri.ii of .spirit and vexation than gaol. 
Yet, Ojc ar Wilde louiid it most congenial to 
bis cri ddviiy. The artist in him found its 
pearc and ‘oluudc a haven for his trouble' 
tO'Sr d siiiiii, irj 'ark of human company a 
balnri lor lu.s hvcr lated sensibility. Rescuing as 
it dirl N ;hru fr om liis inevitable involvement 
in tin- nauon’s an.i.r.i, the loneliness of prison 
gave him his all t ^o rare and precious spells 
ol ci'iur riipiation and discovery. Nobody 
whi* hatl ai y subitance in bm. ever died of 
ennui in the sonlccs taverns of a uungcuu. 
Oatsidc j 111 .d^o, tiiCfc arc bound lo be, at one 
Umc or uibrr, hou.s oi uiur and unrelieved 


solitariness. How is one to survive them and 
not succumb to boredom ? Well, to put it at 
its simplest, by rubbing one thought against 
another. A man with a cultivated mind need 
never fear boredom, for he carries within him 
a whole world vibrant with vitality. He has 
only to ransack his riches. Ruskio tells lu 
how he would keep his spirits from drooping 
by reminding himscli that ‘apricot’ was deri¬ 
ved from the same root a* ‘precocious’ because 
the apricot matured caily. There are so many 
intangibles that will arise bke a bulwark 
against boredom. At a pinch, all’s grist that 
comes to the mind's mill, even controversies 
long since silenced. 

Since this inner culture is not available to 
everybody to draw upon, nature has provided 
its own anodyne against boredom. To icaiizc 
this, one has only to take a look at the ircmeii* 
dous drama that Is b.;irig enacted riglit bclorc 
iiiin under tj.e blue sky and above the gictn 
earth. One can be tbrillcd by and respond to 
cvciyday sights and sounds without gdt'.ng 
into the ttauscendcutai mood oi the Vcdic 
Sage or the mystic trance of a VVocd.swoMli 
just hy purging his senses oi the film oi fami¬ 
liarity. li that is done, then the dismal round 
of dreaiy existence will, no doubt, be illumi¬ 
nated by a thousand phenomena and scenes 
which, although they seldom press themselves 
obtrusively on u>, encompass us all the dme : 
a peculiar slant in light, a configuration of 
clouds, a movement in water, a drift in the 
breeze, a tplash oi colour on the horizon. 
Each moment being unique, how can one 
affard to turn an irnperceptive eye or an 
impervious car to what it brings ? One might 
as well be touched by Gorgon if one cannot 
shake off one’s apathy and indififcrence. 

Aldous Huxley hoped to hold boredom at 
bay on a desert island with the help of a 
couple of books. Robert Southey’s counsel 
comes durcct to our business and bosom : even 
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the jjreafc't of authors will unfailins;ly turn up 
at our biddinji; at the most unearthly hour to 
cheer us and comfort us. Book-reading is not 
to be equated with an idle pastime like plav- 
ing cards, nor with a visit to a cinema house. 
“VVe go to the movies,” laments a charac.er 
of Tennessee Wdliams,” instead of moving”. 
Only that recreation is most worthwhile which 
answers to a hidden longing in us to live a 


richer, fulVr life, may be, vicariously through 
imf'k'inat'on. 

Hobbies too arc a great help in fitjhting 
boredom and overcoming tr-dijim. P.mticu- 
la'ly when old ag<* c.omc'! on a man, then he 
must have something to fall bark upon to save 
liis last few >fars from fri St'a-inc emptiness 

and to keep himself nhliviruslv orcut irtl. But 
thev sh( u'd he cultivated ’^eil in time before 
the feeling cf being at » loose end sets m. 


TH6 ART OF GOVERNMENT 

S I.. KHANNA 


The whole rtf povcrnmeni consists m the 
art of being honrst—Thomas .]«fferson. 

It can hardly be g.ainsaid that govemment 
is a vitally imptsrtant practical anivily which 
today afTecls the li*^e of the citizen from 
almost every sphere from the craddle to the 
grave. It will also be readily agreed that 
government is not something carried on for iU 
own sake ; in the ultimate analysis the touch- 
'*tone of success or failure is to be found in its 
impact upon the life of individual citizens, 
bord Beverage in his classic, “Social 
Insurance” put it picturesquely, “The object 
of government in peace and in war it not the 
glory of rulers or of races, but the happiness 
of the common man”. 

“A state”, says Woodrow Wilson, “is a 
people organized for law within a definite 
territory”. Government is the states* 
machinery. A constitution is nothing more 
than a collection of principles according to 
which the powcis of the government, the 


rights of the govrrrcd and the telatiorship 
between the two ;ire adi'i«tcd. 

E'.'ery modern consiitutiora! states belongs 
to one of the tw.^ great categoTies--unitary or 
federal. A uaitary stale !.•! one organized 
under a single ctn'ra! frovernment like 
England, Belgium and France, A federal 
s^atc is one in which a number of co-ordinate 
spates unite, for certain comnson purposes. 
Examples arc, V. S. A., Swiiyerland U.S.S.R. 
and India. 

On the basis of the nature of the executive 
we have two forms of government. Where 
the executive is immediately resp'>n«ublc to the 
legislative which has the power to remove it 
should it lose the confidence of that body ; it is 
said to be a parliamentary or cabinet form of 
Government, e. g. Great Britain, Canada and 
India. 

Where the executive is immediately fespon- 
sible at a definitely arranged periods to tome 
wider body and is not subject to removal by 
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parliamentary action it is said to be a non* 
parliamentary or presidential form of Govern¬ 
ment as for example in the U. S. A. and 
Germany the Wennar Republic (1919). 

The Swifj form of Government is a com- 
bin-ttion of non-parliarr entary Pie-idential) 
and p.-^rliarneritary (or Cabinrl) lorms of 
Govermiumt hr the Swiss executive—the 
Federal C< uncil. a body of seven minister.^, is 
elected hut nut disinissablc l>y each Federal 
Assembly. One o' the seven is chusen by the 
Nation'll A scrrbly to art as Cbamnian of the 
C''uncd for unc year only and no man is 
alluded to hold tlic chaitmaiivlnp for two 
yeats in sucresdon. The term of the Federal 
Couticil is {oferminus with that of the National 
Assembly and is four years. 

Toe Foundini^: Father,« of the Indian Cons¬ 
titution ad tpted the Parllamentaiy form of 
G- vernmefit because it had operated in the 
provincc« under the Government of India 19 .9 
and ihc Coverrmient of India 1935 acts till 
then. Instead of expetimenting with new 
forms o! Government and evoiving a form of 
government suited to the genius of the people 
they plumned for Cabinet form of government 
of which they had limited experience under 
the provincial autonomy system. 

Stemming from dissatisfaction with the 
.working parliamentary government in India 
there have been proposals for a switch over to 
a uni'ary or presidential or Swiss type of 
goveinmcnt in India as a panacea for the ills 
of the parliamentary type of Government. 

Human ingenuity has not been able so far 
to evolve an ideal type of government. But 
all types of government—the unitary, parlia¬ 
mentary, non-parliamcntary or a combination 
of the parliamentary and non-parliamcntary 
forms of Government have their relative 
merits* and demerits. It is not so much the 
structural government machinery as the men 
who operate it that matter. There are no 


inherent evils in the parliamentary form of 
government. Its evils exist only in its abuses. 
There is truth in Pope’s famous couplet: 

‘For forma of government let fools contest | 
What'er is best administered is best.’ Its 
modern variation is : ‘‘That government is 
best wlu'ch governs best ” 

Even if a cumtitudonal frame work is made 
of pure gold it will not work if the governors 
and the governed lack character and calibre. 
Character and calibre in other words arc the 
twin pillars of government. 

The Greek philosopher Heraclitus said, 
“M^n’s character is his fate”. This aphorism 
applifs to the fate of governments. When 
chfjiacter is lost, the government, whatever 
its foim is lost, I.ouis XIV asked Colbert how 
it was that, ruling so great and populous a 
country as France, he had been unable to 
conquer so small a couutiy as Holland. The 
minister replied, ‘"Because, sir, the greatness 
of a country does not depend upon the extent 
of its territory, but on the character of its 
people. It is because of the industry, the 
frugality and the energy of the Dutch, that 
your Majesty has found them so difficult to 
conquer.” 

1 he story goes that Spinola and Richardet 
the ambassadors were sent by the king of 
Spain to negotiate a treaty at the Hague in 
1608. One day they saw some eight or ten 
persons land from a little boat, and sitting 
down upon the grass, proceed to make a meal 
of bread and cheese and beer. “Who 
those travellers ?” asked the ambassadors of a 
peasant, “These are worshipful masters the 
deputies from the States’*, he replied. Spinola 
at once whispered to bis companions, “W* 
must make peace, these are not men to be 
conquered”. 

Character in a society demands that each 
one act his part honestly, honourably and to 
the best of bis ability. While he may demand 
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fulfilment of his rights he should also be alive 
to the performance of his duty and the dis¬ 
charge of his obligations as a responsible 
citizen. 

In view of the endemic nature of corrup¬ 
tion in India, integrity (honesty) needs 
emphasis, “No Man”, said Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard, “is bound to be rich or great—no, 
nor to be wise, but every man is bound to be 
honest.’* Character shows itself in conduct 
guided by principle and integrity. The bane of 
Indian public life is the practice of unprinci¬ 
pled political business and administrative 
behaviour or misb^-haviour exhibiting idolatry 
of expediency and unbridled lust for power 
and pelf. “No Man”, said Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, ‘ is justified in doing evil on the ground 
of expedience”. “All amassing of wealth or 
hoarding of wealth above and beyond one’s 
legitimate needs is theft” ^a^d Gandhiji. “There 
would be no occasion for theft and no thieves 
if there were wise regulations of wealth and 
social justice.” 

Not long ago the Nobel Laureate Gunnar 
Myrdal described India as a soft state. This 
itself is a phenomenon of his crisis of national 
character and its steady deterioration. In his 
famous book “The Challenge of World 
Poverty” he says 

“In principle social discipline can be effec¬ 
ted within the framework of whatever degree 
of political democracy a country can achieve ; 
in the end nothing is more dangerous for 
democracy than lack of social discipline. But 


the political and social conditions in these (i.e. 
dcvelopi-'g or poor) countries block the enact¬ 
ment of regulations that impose greater regu¬ 
lations. Even when laws are enacted, they 
are not observed and cannot easily be enfor¬ 
ced. This is ultimately what I mean by the 
term the soft state”. 

It is said that every country has the govern¬ 
ment it deserves. This means that politicians 
arc as pood as you are, for the way you vote 
cr''ates politicians. If the voters elect incom¬ 
petent and dishonest rather than persons of 
known calibre and integrity they have to thank 
themselves if their Government turns out to be 
corrupt and inefficient. “A man’s vote” says 
J. S. Mil! in his “Representative Government” 
•'has no more to do with his personal wishes 
than the verdict of a jury man. It is strictly 
a matter of duty ; he is bound to give it 
according to his best and most conscientious 
opinion of public good”. 

There is no gainsaying the urgency of 
electoral reforms to ensure foolproof fair 
elections but whatever the electoral system 
its success will depend, by and large upon 
electoral behaviour of the voters and the sort 
of persons who get elected. The modem 
legislator has an onerous duty to perform In 
a growingly complex environment of politi¬ 
cal and socio-economic management. He can 
fill his role competently only if he is required 
to possess adequate qualifications and train* 
ing : ignoramuses, nitwits, and duffers, rascals 
and scoundrels cannot fill this role. Shaw 
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had a dig at the presumptuous ignoramuses 
in politics in his “Major Barbara”. “He knows 
nothing and h(^ thinks he knows everything. 
That points clearly to a political career”. 

The story is told of a lad who went to a 
University professor and said, “Sir, I desire a 
course of training that will fit me to become 
the superintendent of a great rail road system, 
How much will such a course cost and how 
long will it take to finish it’’?. 

“Young man,” replied the professor, "such 
a course would cost you $ 20,000 and require 
20 years of your time. But, on the other hand, 
by spending $ 500 of your money and three 
months of your time y u may be elected to 
Congress. Once there, you will feel younelf 
competent to direct, not one but all the great 
rail road systems in our country.” 

More than electoral reforms, more than 


constitutional reforms arc seeded the re*for> 
mation of national character and the educa¬ 
tion of our masters, so that the electors choose 
men and women of proven integrity and 
capacity who can deliver the goods. 

We must civiHxc the struggle for power 
amongst the politicians. We want honest 
and capable politicians and a vigilant and 
well informed citizenry tough enough to resist 
abuse of power by all legitimate means without 
resort to destructiveness and vandalism. 

Upon the soundness and integrity as well 
as on the capacity for self-government depends 
the destiny of our democracy. 

As Plato urged, “All must have the virtue 
of the good citizen, thus and thus only can 
the state be perfect.” He adds, “He is a 

citizen of approved virtue who knows bow to 
rule and how to be ruled.” 




A Novel Attacking The Upper Middle Class 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


The writings of Bimai Mitra, the well- 
known Bengali novelist, bring a reflection of 
the contemporary state of mind of that section 
of the Bengali middle-class which, although 
not the worst sufTercrs in the existing scheme 
of things, still retains a sense of value which 
takes care not only of the convenience of the 
middle-class but also of the people in general. 
In Indepedent India—in West Bengal at any 
rate—this concern for a wider value is not 
widespread among the upper middle-class, 
to which Mr. Mitra belongs. Therefore, his 
writin,«;3 have a special significance. In this 
distinction from the other members of his class 
Mr. Mitra represents the best ir.jdiaon of the 
densta i middle-class in which aspiration for 
afllucnce undoubtedly provides the moiivc 
force, but the means ol arriving at that pros- 
pcrity does not become altogether iirelevant. 
In ail his major works Mitra has given vent to 
his acute distress over the corruption of the 
aifluent middle-class, making unmistakably 
clear his sympathy for the lower middle-class 
dengaii who is being ground down from all 
rides by hostile forces. In attacking the vc.sted 
interests of the rich Mitra has chosen as his 
weapon the principle of goodness demonstra¬ 
ting how material prosperity invariably is 
attained only at the cost of goodness. What 
is particularly remarkable is that Mitra seems 
to be growing aggressively propagandist 
against the mechioations of the capitalist 
economic order as he is gaining in age— con¬ 
trary to what happens in the case of most 
people who seem to mellow with age. 
Undoubtedly, this is a reflection of the growing 
acuteness of tho economic and social prob¬ 


lems in West Bengal which forces one lakh 
persons to apply for seventeen positions in real 
life. But most of the well-known writers in 
Bengali do not react to the situation with the 
same anger as Mitra dors. While many of 
them quieten their conscience by putting up 
the problem of the officer who has to note 
the receipt of applications in the official 
registci-, Mitra seeks to attack the system that 
reduces the people to the state of helplessness. 
While to many other writers personal quarrels 
assume decisive roles, to Mitra the basic 
dynamics of capitalist accumulations preienta 
iiself faS the main problem. 

In his latent novel, Ses/j Prishthaay Dekhun 
tPlease turn to the last page), the hero docs 
not show disgust for his society because of any 
disappointment in love (indeed, in none of 
Mitra’s major novels disappointment in love it 
a major problem) but for the sudden shock he 
receives from the cxpo.sure \o the knowledge 
of the manipulations indulged in by his family 
to build up its prosperity. On the first day of 
his work in the office as head of the organisa¬ 
tion he comes to know of the existence of a 
duplicate bock of accounts. The hero is so 
much shocked that he secretly arranges for a 
police raid on his own office. But the all 
pervading corruption does not admit of any 
secret if that secret hurts the interests of the 
establishment and, therefore, the police leaks 
out the information to the actual manipulators 
who enjoy the patronage of the hero’s family. 
The manipulators, in a bid to prevent dis¬ 
closure, do away with the persons who have 
all these yean helped them in manipulattog 
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the accounts. The hero comes to know of it 
by overhearing a conversation between his 
grand-mother and the labour leader raanipu< 
lator through whom she operated. He revolts 
and severs all communications with his own 
factory, transferring all his share to the 
workers. The hero takes to the life, more or 
less, of a vagabond moving aimlessly from 
place to place, although not quite losing his 
good sense. The following conversation 
between the hero and a shopkeeper whom he 
helps with money is, indeed, revealing of the 
point of view sought to be e.xpounded by 
Mitra about the existir g capitalist otder : 

Nimai, the shopkeeper stands up with 
folded hands, says: Please take your seat, 
please. I shall not ask you any more to take 
tea at my shop. 

Loknath again sits on the stool. He says, 
“Do you know, Nimai, that the money 1 lent 
you was essentially meant for your ruination?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘•Yes, Nimai”, I had an olBcc of mine. In 
my workshop there were many employees. 
Quite a number of them used to draw fat 
salaries. We had Works Manager, Cashier, 
Engineers with foreign degrees employed at 
fabulous salaries. But I gave it up all, because 
I saw that I was doing good to none except 
to myself alone, although I wanted others to 
believe that I was serving the nation”. 

Nimai has not the learning to understand 
such an intricate matter. He is unable to 
follow what Loknath is saying. Nimai says, 
“Please explain to me. Sir. You arc highly 
educated and knowledgeable. I cannot always 
follow all that you say.” 

Loknath tries to explain. “Well, you had 
once mentioned that you were rearing some 
chickens in your house.” 

“Yes, Sir. Even now I have got four chics. 
I am waiting for them to grow up to that 1 
can kill them and eat them.” 


Loknath says, “Don't you give these chics 
something to eat ?” 

“Of course, S>r, I do give them something 
to eat—I give them broken rice, broken dal 
and the leavings on my dish after meals.” 

“all right. Why do you give them food ? 
You arc under no obligation to give them 
food. Why do you still feed them ?” 

“Sir, once 1 had a pet goat. I t>sed to 
feed it grams and leaves of jack fruit trees 
and the remains of mangoes and jack fruit 
after we had eaten them. I fed it enough to 
develop it into a fat goat. Then I sold this 
goat, which I had purchased for Rs 10, to 
a butcher at a price of Ks 150. In his turn 
he made still more money by selling the meat 
of the goat after killing it.” 

Loknath jumps up and says, “Nimay, you 

know everything, I sec. Whatever I may have 
learnt from books...” 

( pp 122-123 ) 

Sssh Prishtbaay Dekhun is also concerned 
with the impact of the consciousness of the 
social sin on the individual mind. This Mitra 
makes clear in the prologue to the book thus : 
The first atom bomb fell on the city of Hiro¬ 
shima on August 5, 1945. That happened 
28 years ago ( Mitra was writing in 1973 ) 
and on that very date was born Loknath, 
the hero of this story, to an alTluent family 
in this city of Calcutta. Who knows whe¬ 
ther there was any relationship between the 
dropping of the atom bomb 28 yeanT ago 
and the birth of Loknath. But as Loknath 
grew up into manhood and came to know 
of this worst crime against humanity, a 
peculiar reaction seized his mind. He felt 
that for the sin committed by man 28 years 
ago someone must perform the atonement 
observing abstinence in the matter of earthly 
enjoyment. He took to the road in the saute 
manner in which 2,5£0 years ago another 
prince in this country bad given up the life 
of luxury and prosperity and his throne to 
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take to the road—with the >ame object—to 
work for the good of man. 

Through this paralkl MItra is seeking to 
pinpoint the responsibility of ihc wrll-to-do 
to forego their privileges and to renounce 
the system which gives birth to inequity and 
social deprivation of the masses. Of course, 
if all the rich people were capable of such 
sell'denial, the world would not hav^ come 
to the sorry pas^ in which it finds itsflf now. 
But by pointing out the obligations of the 
rich to act in such a manner Mura has on'y 
underlined the responsibility of the rich for 
the present crisis. Ife makes it clear tliat ibe 
rich today cannot escape the rcspon-abUity 
to part wuh their ill-gotten gains on the plea 
that Siddhaitha’s renunciation 2 500 ycais 
ago did not I'^ad to the disappearance of 
injustice jind inequality and that individual 
action by the rich in this contcKt woui^{ not 
have much social significance. ' To Mitra the 
outcome of the struggle against evil is not 
so important as the waging of the fight 
against evil. Whether the sacrifi'-cs of an 
tudividual bear fruit or not in the short run 


are of no consideration in the strategic task 
of waging a war against exploitation, injustice 
and inequality. 

Mitra deserves high praise for his courage 
in launching a dirccr attack on the system cf 
exploitation, pinpointing the source and 
method of exploitation which few anthers are 
able to do, Unroitunalely, the novel suffers 
from a very raoibling styie of writing which 
is unlike the other writings of Mitra. For 
Mitra is a master oi story-telling. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he is not at his best in this book 
so that the message he is trying to convey 
is likely to he rois-icd by niany not willing to 
perscvcie through the pages of somewhat 
disjointed writing. Ihis is a pity though, 
since the message he has brought to the loro 
is so much ns-eded today. Hy writing this 
bo. k iiimai Mitra has proved that he not only 
rrmaiiis one of the best novelists in Bengali 
but also a most conscientious writer, 

Ses.'i Piishthaay Dekhun - by Binial Mitra, 
Ananda I’libUshrrs Fiivaie Limiteii. 45 Brnia- 
tola Lane, Calcutu-TGO t(.9, 1973, Pp 2l6, 
Rs. 8-00. 




LYCEE—THE GLORY OF FRENCH EDUCATION 

V. ISVARMURTI 


During my recent sojourn in France I ^had 
great many opportunities to meet educators 
and teachers. I visited many Schools and 
CoUeges. Indeed, I and my wife lived with 
many teacher couples and spent a good part 
of our time in the Lycecs and institutes of 
various branches c f learning. We spoke to 
many school children and addressed many 
school gatherings and local public. There¬ 
fore, I think I can cla’m some knowledge of 
the French system of education as seen by a 
foreign observer. 

M. Montcil and his co-workers on the Faim 
et Soif dai.s le Monde tried their best to give 
us maximum satisfaction in our attempt to 
understand their great country. It is simj.ly 
impossible not to become fascinated with 
France. Its landscape studded with miles 
and miles of forests glowing in an evening 
winter sunshine and the ancient castles and 
catl.era's along iivcr banks and the quiet 
villages along with the speeding modern 
automobilcs-rdl these sights and atmosphere 
have brought into our life a new feeling for 
the cultural refinement of a mature race. 
French people have given the outside world 
such a feeling for fine living and we considered 
ourscJved as lucky fc.r having been invited 
into the homes and schools and yards and 
far ns and this lecling found a near fulfilment 
in the French educational txprricnce, 

Wr had sren the children’s schools, primary 
school' and the secondary schools, and also 
collrtes. ThcFiench idnrational system is 
unique in rrveial ways. For us, who arc 
faniu-T v\irh the I9(h cciuuiy Hiiiish educa- 
tif n the ^Fr ici «dinatjMiai scene wilt be 
totally ui.muiiigibie and xaiciy easy to com¬ 


pare. British education is essentially a class- 
biased system with its public schools and 
Oxford and Cambridge. But the French 
system is essentially designed to give a uni¬ 
versal free and secular education, after the 
advent of Napolean and after the French 
Revolution promised to make a clean sweep 
of the clerical hold on the old style French 
instruction and learning. So, the one thing 
we have to keep in mind is the unique French 
Tradition which has no parallel in any other 
European culture. 

Lycec is a creation of Napolean, It is 
typically a French secondary school. This 
of course cxpla-ns nothing about its special 
Havour except* t tells about the age group of 
the pupils there. Lycce is the cuhninating 
point of all that is rooted in French society 
and culture. As the Lycce is organisi-d ’odav, 
its standard of education it far higher than 
the British public schools and most of the 
secondary school systems in the world. But 
to understand the place of the Lycce in the 
French educational system we have to keep 
in mind the broad spectrum of the entire 
educational organi^aiion in France. In France 
today all the children from the age of 2 go to 
schools. The pre-schools are called Ecole 
Maternelle. The one we visited at Pithivieri 
had 210 children and there were two more 
schools in that town. M. Louvat took us to 
this school where the Headmistress showed us 
thoroughly the entire working of the school 
and answered me all the questions put. The 
children study in congenial surroundings. All 
the teachers are necessarily women. There 
were 6 teachers in the school. Ont teacher 
told me that she was teaching there as part 
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of her teacher training education. In France 
I found that teacher training iniisti a teacher 
to t*ke up a teaching aisigament for a year 
or two and acquire the aptitude before sitting 
for her or bis exanjination. The tninitniim 
education ncedrd for a teacher ii the school 
Hnal called baccalaureat. AUer teacher 
training the teacher gets a certificate named 
CertiBcat d’Aptitude Pedagogique. The 
salary of a pre school teacher is Rs. j 500 per 
month. Thb goes upto Rs. 3000 per month. 

After Ecolc Maternelle children go to Ecole 
Priaiarie. 1 his is for kids between 6 and 12. 
We visited many primary schools but the two 
schools we studied intensively arc at Quiers 
and at Amilly. M. Huet Michel of the .school 
at Arnilly is a typical example of a Ftench 
school teacher. He loves his school and his 
lot but intensely feels for the ills of his country. 
M. and Mine Huet have adopted a Vietnamese 

I 

child and they are clojely assr ciated with 
Montcil’s work for oiic world. M. Hurt is a 
follower ol Gindhi and a student of Gita and 
hates war and the policies ol France dheclcd 
to mi'jtary jiower. We ftayed with that couple 
more than once and wc learnt m.iny things 
about education from them. His school 
children conducted a class on India and I 
answered their qucstici a one day. 

The primary school at Qiiiers is under the 
mayoral control of M. Edmond Lejarre and 
our visits to Q,uiers were many and frequent. 
M. and Mmc Lejarre showed u« mary placet 
and the school at Quiers was a rewarding 
experience. There were 55 children with 4 
teachers. In that school besides tables, books 
and pencils-all supplied by the Commune there 
were a refrigerator, television, radio, electro¬ 
phone, projector, kitchen with gas and running 
hot water. Lunch is supplied at Rt. 3 per 
child per day paid by the children. There 
it a but ruB by the Commune, The minimum 
pay of a primary school teacher in France 


ii Rs. 7f0/pcr month. The Average pay runt 
at Rs. iCdO per month. The Primiry school 
teachers in France own their own <ar« some¬ 
times two car*. The one primary school that 
interested us most from the point of view of 
tcach'ng meihr.d.s is at CVpr y. The teacher is 
an active meinher o^ the i^onal Syndicate 
of Primary Schorl Ttachers and ah the 
teachers these days are conscious of their 
Union power. Each teacher pays an ar.nual 
subscription of R-i. 7.5 and the teacher at 
Cepoy is an anti-Establishment man and this 
is rewarding him in the running of the ‘chool 
cn progressive lines. He follows what is 
called active method of teaching and this is an 
interesting innovation. We observed two 
classes. Oi^e was devoted to the study of a 
lesson. The teacher sits at the back of the 
class room. The teaching, framing the ques¬ 
tions, the supervision of writing the answers 
and the markii.g of (he giadc* were all conduc¬ 
ted by the students ihtmadves ' 'fhe science 
experiracnls were also done like this ai? by the 
itudcnt.i thftn-clvcs. \Ve h und the inhejeni 
qualities ol the •'hi!drru brought out by there 
mc*hods in an abundant inanner. Likewise 
we saw for otitselves the teaching of new rcatht 

in almost ail the pre-school and primary school 
stages. 

1 he most important stage in the French 
educational ladder is the Lycec. We saw the 
first Lycee at Pithiviers. It is a huge com plex. 
The English master acted as our interpreter. 
Last year students gave us a reception and 
there was a question and answer lesiion. It 
was a rewarding exercise in assessing the 
French youth. There is almost complete 
freedom for the boys and girls to move about 
with each other. They did smoke in the 
school environment. There were many students 
from French-speaking Africa. Though they 
put many questions on India’s povprty their 
knowledge of the world was confined to France 
and to the French-speaking world. They could 
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not urderf»>»rd tbf wotkirp: of a body like the 
Uncsco. For a q'lestion of mine one teacher 
said that he thonchf that the Unesco existed 
for countries like India ! 

1 he Headmaster Tfceived us kindly and 
answered all our rjiKstinns. The Headmaster 
is a graduate in philos-iphy ard in Lycee they 
tearh T liiloioj hy at sotre depth. At the ape 
of i7 and ^8 the students learn lopir, ethics and 
metanlnsirs. Peddes Fremh they learn 
English (a most a cnmpuls- ry second l.rngu3ge)> 
German and Spanish and even Latin. '1 he 
Lveer is for students fretn 12 to 17. f crcpiired 
ah' ut the content of French language teaching. 
1 hey rlofelv study the liierattirc of the period 
from 16 h to Idih c'ntury, 1 heir chicl lan- 
gujce wrii-Ts are the philosophers Rcusseau 
and Voliaire, The last year the students 
study modem novt hst.'s too. 

The other Lveees we V'sifed at Montargis 
itself and the me at Bourges. At Montargis 
we vi'^ited ttirec Lvcecs. The big ore is 
Lveer en Foret. We were introduced to Prof. 
Fiuhet of the lAcee and he became our 
interpreter and pui>''e at this school. The 
other Ia<cc is a private instimtion called 
Saint L' uis. It is a Catholic institution. It 
has 32o Mip'Is when we visited it, including 
some students fronr foreign countires. M. dc 
J irna is the director ( Headmaster). He 
snc'-ks good English and explained to u» the 
features of the Lsceo. While we were con- 
verstng W'th M Jorna a curious thing hap¬ 
pened. 7'hrre W.-JS a knork at his door and 
soon a strff lo' k'ng gentleman entered M. 
Jorna did not know what to do wiih us. He 
a'ked us to wait outside his room for some¬ 
time and we did. After that stiff looking 
p»mlernan le>'t his room he called us in and 
he exolained to us that he was the Inspector 
of the Acrtdcrny. In France the educational 
orgaiiiskiion is divided into several academies 
%nd each academy is eaUusted with the 


work of a region. For example the academy 
that controlled the schools in our area wai 
located at Orleans, a University town. The 
acad»'my is also a creation of Napoleon and 
it is a fairly stiff body too. It had been 
extremely d fficuit for roe to understand the 
stiffness of the entire school administration 
in France. When we arrived in France M. 
Monteil and his Association had applied for 
perm ssion from the Academy for us to visit 
the .school*. But the permisstion came only 
at the close of our visit and therefore wc 
had the curious experience of getting warm 
welcome into French homes but rather cold 
and discreet reception at the schools. I 
received a communication from Monteil re¬ 
cently here in Indi.i in which he writes as 
fol ows : It was a very big success for you 
and Shenby to get permission from different 
authorities of schools in the Academy of 
Orleans an^ Bourges to visit schools. Un¬ 
fortunately it carnc very late. Any way you are 
one of the few persons—perhaps alone—who 
could get this permission. 

PerL-rps. the stiffnc.'s of school administra¬ 
tion explains the high standards in the 
Lycees. I.ycecs are of different kinds. There 
is a technical Lycee in Montargis and an 
agricultural Lycee at the nearby Chesnoy. M. 
and Mrnc Roussel showed us round the latter 
one. At the technical Lycee works Prof. 
Leplat, the president of Moneils Association, 
At the technical Lycee I spoke to the stu¬ 
dents, one of our successful meetings and M. 
Leplat brought his polished tongue to bear 
on the interpretation of my exposition on 
Democracy in India. 

The chief characteristic of education in a 
Lycee is its emphasis on classical studies* 
Though science stream is a fairly large body 
of education in a Lycee. we could see that a 
critical study of how to use the language 
and the mastery of the same if the predomi^ 
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oant feature of Lvcee teaching. Authority 
is iiipo^ed on all lines of teaching. It is 
ohserved by a French scholar that “the edu¬ 
cational 8>steiu that uses authoritarian me¬ 
thods to in part an esprit critique and thus 
produces both a sense of liberty and cf ever¬ 
lasting individual opposition ; and the princi¬ 
ple of rquality which produces both a desire 
for progress and a permanent envy of supe¬ 
riority”. The Lvcee is technically a termi¬ 
nating point for most of the students, Univer- 
sit es are a rceent innovation cot>ide Sor- 
bonne, as far as popular higl cr edtication is 
conrerned. A*’tcr the Lycce there are cnly 
few established grandes ecolcs \vh ch oflVr 
h ghly-prized diplomas. The competition is 
so stiff for these Fcoles Superieures, that only 
highly competent people cm hope to rnlcr 
them, Therefore, the fchool leaving certi¬ 
ficate given by the Lycces, the baccalaureat 
is the most soughl-afiei goal fol: students in 
Frarcc. “In Fraitcc pj«sing the baccalau- 
teat is a recogni'ed distinction”. After this 
one has to tdke several examinaiions-concours 
—if one wants to htcome some body at some 
place. It is said that 70 io 90 per cent of 
the candidates fail in these exams and it is 
considered to be a satisfactory level in the 
maintenance of standards ? 

The Lycecs are now being modernised, 
especially after the student revolt in 1968. 
Wherever we wert we found gigantic structures 
coming up. Some of the Lycecs like the 
one at Bourges are like our well-established 
Colleges. The educational qualifications of 
the tcachers-they arc called profcw«orR-in the 
Lycees arc also fairiy high. For example. 
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after one gets his or her first degree-it is called 
Hccnce-he goes for the next dfgice called 
agrrgaiion. This is a state competitive exa¬ 
mination for teaching posts specially at lycees. „ 
The French President is an agrege det 
Icitres i.c,, a qualified teacher of French 
literature, Latin and Greek. Only one among 
our contacts in the Ivcecs Prof. Fichet is a 
holder of this highest distinction. As a 
sample I could say he is a pandit par excel- 
lance with very little interest outside his cacoon. 

Our study of the education in lycees did 
not lead us deep into the actual undentanding 
of the woiking of the inner recesses of the 
French mind. There was some barrier be¬ 
tween us.Anglo-Saxon oriented-and the Latin 
race, so I thought, V'ou miss the directness 
of speech and manners in the French con¬ 
versation. A- an observer has noted that this 

may be triiced to the high theoretical bent of 
Ftenrlj edncaiion. 

‘By ta^le and temperament, by upbringing 
most well educated Frenchmen pride them¬ 
selves above all on their analytical intelli¬ 
gence. Skilled at distinguishing and setting 
in order highly abstract concepts, immensly 
adroit and fluent in a rather formal language, 
the Fiench naturally think in nuances, and feel 

almost socially uneasy with the blunt, racy 
statements of British people’’. 

Whether this observation is correct or not 
we felt almost bke the Btit &h feel about 
their French neighbours. Ihe average edu¬ 
cated Frenchman is a sceptic and an indivi¬ 
dualist. He can never agree with his neigh¬ 
bour. But this mdividiiality of the French 
character has a special flavour of making th« 
French a fascinating people- 
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B KENDXA PRASAD 


By and large Indian Muslim's and their 
chief organisation, (he Ail India Muslim 
League established in 1906, did not have an 
organised, well planned and well thought 
international outlook in the first few years of 
the 20th century. Surprisingly enough the 
Indian Muslims were not foreign affairs 
minded and the Muslim League remained 
largely silent and never comrriitted itself on 
international issues.* There was an apparent 
absence of an international orientation in the 
Muslims of India for which more factors than 
one were responsible. The Muslims under 
the umbrella of the Muslim League in 
particular were so awfully absorbed in their 
demands for special privileges against the 
Hindu majority that they could not spare time 
to look to international problem.s. Further¬ 
more, there was lack of internationally 
oriented leaders in the Muslim League. 
Consequenily, the Muslim League could not 
develop an international outloi k and fo.eign 
affairs mindedness. But, ‘'against this general 
lack of a foreign affairs orientation, however, 
must be noted the fact of the historical 
sympathy and interest of the Muslims of 
India for other Muslim countries of West Asia 
and North Africa”.'^ 

Indian Muslims usually opened their lips 
whenever they saw that their co-religionists or 
the Muslim countries of We.st Asia were under 
troubles because Indian Muslims had senti¬ 
mental and cultural attachment with the 
Muslim countries of West Asia. They were 
loyal to the Sultan of Turkey who was the 
religious and spiritual head of the Muslims of 
the world. Indian Muslims remained non¬ 
committal on international issues but wbeB« 


ever Turkey or any other Muslim nation was 
attacked bv non-Islamic powers they became 
passionate friends of the Muslim countries and 
they came out of the ivory tower and 
developed international consciousness. But it 
was an international consciousness that owed 
its birth to religious sentiments. Shibal 
Nomani had verv aptly remarked ; “For the 
last thirty year«, efforts have been made to 
uplift the Muslims in the name of nation¬ 
hood, but the failure of theic efforts is only 
too obvious. The followers of the prophet 
do not respond to the call of nationhood. 
Appeal to them in the name of religion and 
)Ou will see .what a splendid response you 
gei’'.“ rurthenuore, bcund by long historical 
and rclig'ous tics with the countries west of 
Asia, Mushm.s of India in the wake of their 
new awakening looked to them for in.spiration, 
sympathy and for psychological sustenance. 
This enhanced the Indian Muslims* interest in 
the other Muslim countries. A. R. Mallick 
frankly admitted : “While we have historical 
literature by Bengali Muslims on Islam, 
Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, Afghanistan, etc. wc 
have verv few works from Muslims on Bengal 
or India”.* 

Throughout the i9th century the Turkish 
Empire, having far flung dominions in Asia, 
Africa and Europe, was considered to be the 
Sickman of Europe and was in a collapsing 
stage. Abdul Hamid II, who came to the 
Turkish throne in 1876, being a shrewd 
politician thought upon a plan to keep the 
Ottoman Empire alive against the heavy 
onslaughts of the Christian powers of Europe 
who were largely responsible for the dis- 
membcrmcot of the Turkish Empire. Since 
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the Turkish Sultan was the religious leader of 
the Muslim world, the Turkish Sultan 
attempted to forge a united front of Muslim 
brotherhood to work as a bulwark against 
the Christian powers of Europe. This move¬ 
ment was the Pan-Islamic movement, an 
attempt to bring all the Islamic countries 
together in one bond. *'Fan-IsIamism may 
be defined as a movement”, the London 
Times significantly wrote, “which expresses 
the resentment of the whole Mahomedan 
world at the growing pressure exerted by 
Christian powers upon the kingdoms and 
states which have long been regarded as 
bulwarks of Islam”.® Abdul Hamid mobilised 
all his resources to bring the Islamic countries 
together and he icot missionaries to all parts 
of the Muslim world for this purpose.® 

Indian Muslims also came under the 
influence of the Pan-Islamic movement and 
by the end of the i9th Century they began 
to evince casual interest tn the affairs of 
Turkey and other Muslim countries. The 
course of British foreign policy also added fuel 
to the fire of Pan-Islaruic movement in India. 
Indian Muslims under the influence of the 
teachings of bir Syed Ahmad Khan were 
'loyal to the British Government and they 
seemed to be anxious to live at amity with 
the British rulers. They thought that only 
by co-operating with the British Government 
they could ward off the dangers of Plindu 
domination and could secure privileges from 
the British rulers. Nawab Vrqar ul-Muik, one 
of the leading Muslims of India, urged his 
co-religionists in India to ‘'eschew the 
agitational policies of tho congr ss'*, “to 
regard themselves ai soldiers of a British 
regiment”, and “to help in the continuance of 
the British rule for if the British rule dis¬ 
appears from India, Hindus will lord it over 
it".^ Syed Ali Imam, the President of the 
All India Muslim League session of 190S, 


isi 

denounced the Congress demand for Swaraj 
as “an almost impossible ideal”.’^ 

But this scheme of Anglo-Muslim Co¬ 
operation got a rude shock in 1897 when the 
Sultan of Turkey was at war with Greece. 
Hitherto Indian Muslims had firm faith that 
Britain would come to the rcicuc of Turkey 
whenever necessary but the pro-Greek policy 
of the BritUh Government shattered this 
belief. Britain came in for severe criticism 
for her pro-Greek at itude and Indian 
Muslims deoiOnstrated their ei thusiasm for 
the Sultan of Turkey and sent innumerable 
letters of congratulations to the Sultan of 
Turkey for Turkish victory in the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1897.-' On the Id-ul-Fitr of 
1898 a large number of Muslims assembled at 
the Mosque in Regent’s Park in Delhi and 
after prayers and report Professor Ishak 
referred to the remarkable spread of Liam 
and prayed for the health of the Sultan 
regarding whom he said ; “In no part of the 
Mosibtii world and in no annals of Islamic 
bisioiy were the faithful ever gifted with such 
an enlightened sovereign as the present one, 
who upholds the peace of Europe and 
universal Moslem unity”.*® The construction 
of the Hcdjaz railway by mrans of the subs¬ 
criptions received Irom the Muslims of the 
world was the remarkable and concrete 
inanifestation of tlie Pan-Islamic policy of 
Abdul llrmid II, which the Indian Muslima 
very enthusiastically supported. Hans Kohn, 
a noted authority on history, wrote : “Events 
in one part of the Mohammedan world 
found an echo in far distant parts. 
Mohammedans of all lands, especially India, 
contributed to the building of the Hcdjaz 
Railway”.“ The British were alarmed at 
the massive sympathy the Muslims in India 
demonstrated lor Turkey and the |evero 
condemnation of the British policy.^' 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who had championed 
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the Anglo* Muslim entente in India, was 
perturbed to see the Muslims drifting away 
from the camp of the British and expressed his 
disapproval of the new attitude of the 
Muslims towards the British rulers because 
it posed ’ serious threat to his novel plan of 
an “Anglo-Muslim alliance”.*^ Pan*fsiamlc 
tendencies in India developed to such an 
extent that in May 1905 Minto wrote to 
Motley, ‘‘There is, as you no doubt know, 
a Pan-Iilami;: movement working in India in 
no fiicndly sense towards our rule, and, even 
in present circumstance it will probably make 
itsclt fell*’.** 

Pan*Islamism penetrated into India with 
a new force and aroused the Muslims to fall 
in line with the other Muslim countries of 
the world. One of the important factors 
which had made the Indian Muslims loyal 
to the British rule was the fact that the 
latter were at friendly relations with Muslim 
states, eipccially 1 urkey. The deterioration 
in the relations between Englai.d ami Turkey 
in the beginning of the 2iJth centiiiy was 
anxiously watched by the Indian Muslims. 
Indian Muslims who had always been 
alarmed at the anti-Turkish attitude of the 
Liberal Party of England, made sore over the 
return of the L bcral Party in power in the 
end of 1905.Muslims iu India began to 
review their attitude and policy towaida the 
British Government and their duty if Great 
Britain and Turkey went to war. Mian 
Fazl-i-Husian, who was a barrister of the 
Lahore High Court and a member of 
Viceroy’s ciouncil from 1930 19.5, represent¬ 
ing the opinion ot the dominant section of the 
Muslims in India, eir phatically stated that in 
case of a war between England and l uikey, 
ninetyfivc per cent ol the followers of Islam 
in India would repudiate their allegiance to 
the British Crown.There was, however, 
another section of Musiiuu in India which 


refuted the claim of FazI-i>Husain. Nawab 
Mohsin U1 Mulk, who was the prominent 
leader of this section of Indian Muslims, said 
that the Khalifa was in no way the ruler of the 
Muslims. Beyond doubt, the Indian Muslims 
were full of sympathy and reverence for the 
Sul lan of Turkey and wished for the stability 
of the Turkish Empire, but being the subjects 
of the king Emperor, the Muslims of India 
owed their allegiance to the king alone. 
Mohsin uI-Mu!k, further, prayed for friendly 
relations between Turkey and Britaio and 
expressed his sentiments as follows : “If God 
forbid, there be a war between our Govern¬ 
ment and any Mohammedan power we 
should, as loyal subjects be cn the side of our 
own government, but as Alohairimcdans,, wc 
should also be sad about it”.^^ 

Events in Islamic w'orld largely influenced 
the thinking men in Muslim community of 
India. The national rnoveir ents in Perria and 
Tuikcy encouraged the Indian Muslims to 
stand against the authoritarian regime at 
home.'” The young Turk Movement cf 1908 
also inspired the Muslims in India to take 
part in the struggle for freedom against the 
British and Maulana Azad was highly 
impressed by the young Turk Movement and ^ 
was inspired by it to co-operate in the work 
of political liberation of India.'” 

The year 1911 marked a turning point in 
the Pan-Islamic movement in India. 
Frustrated and annoyed at the revocation of 
the partition of Bengal in 1911 the Indian 
Muslims were shocked at the anti*Tuikish 
Biitish foreign policy in the Italo-Turkish 
war of 1911. In 1911 Italy seized 
Tripoliiana, the Libya of today, and then 
pan ot the Turk.sh Empire. Great Britain 
remained neutral in this war. Indian Mualims 
desired that Britain, which contained millions 
of Muslims as its subjects, should support 
Turkey against Italy. But the British policy 
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of neutrality caused a stir in among the Indian 
Muslims and Indian Muslims became anti- 
British. To show their resentment over the 
British foreign policy towards Italo-Turkish 
war and to express their sympathy for the 
Turkish people, Muslims in India held meet¬ 
ings, passed resolutions and prayed to God. 
The resentment against the unprovoked Italian 
invasion of Tripoli was universal and brought 
forth a considerable amount of explosive 
literature and created an awareness of the 
international situation among Muslims in 
lndia.20 An emergent meeting of the Council 
of the All India Muslim League held at 
I.ucknow on 7th October, 1911, passed 
resolutions which sympathised with the 
'I'urkish people. The council of the League 
placed on record its deep abhorrence of 
Italy’s unjustifiable and high-handed action 
in 'fripoli and her flagrant and unprecedented 
outrage on international aiorality and 
sympathised with Turkey in her undeseived 
troubles and admired her magnanimity and 
dignified attitude throughout the crisis and 
appealed to the Imperial Government to 
exercise its great and undoubted influence as 
the greatest Muslim Power and traditional 
ally of Turkey in the cause of peace to put an 
end to an unjust war. The council of the 
League further advised the Mussalmans in 
India to keep a dignified attitude and place 
implicit confidence in the benevolence and 
good intentions of the Imperial Government. 
It appealed to the Muslims to raise subscrip¬ 
tions for the relief of the sufferers in the war. 
The council of the I.eague urged the Muslims 
throughout the country to boycott Italian 
goods of all kinds^i of which a list was 
published as “means of retaliation”.* * 

Several meetings were held all over India 
in support of Turkey. On October 7, 1911 
the Muslims of Datadi, District Aligarh, 
prayed to the Almighty .God for the Turks’ 
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victory over Italy and expressed their sincere 
feelings against the unjust and hateful 
aggression of Italy and hoped that the British 
Government would prevent the progress of 
the conflict in the interest of Islam and the 
community. 28 A mass meeting of the 
Mohammedans held at the Badshahi Mosque 
at Lahore expressed its indignation at Italy’s 
high-handed action and promised its solidarity 
with Turkey. The meeting also urged upon 
the Muslims of India to boycott Italian 
goods.2* At another meeting held in Bihar 
the Italian invasion of Tripoli was .strongly 
condemned and the Muslims present in the 
meeting took a vow to boycott Italian 
goods, to raise subicriptions for the Turkish 
sufferers and to co-operate with the Red 
Crescent society formed at Calcutta to do 
relief work in Turkey. 2“' A largely attended 
mass meeting of ihc Mohammedans of 
Basirhat Sub-division in Bengal was held on 
October 31, 19 1 1 to express sympathy with 
the Turks engaged in war with Italy. The 
meeting urged upon the miislims to boycott 

Italian goods and expressed sympathy for the 
wounded and killed on the side of Turkey. 
About sixty rupees were collected on the spot 
for the relief work in Turkey. On the same 
day the Mussalmans of Mymensingh expressed 
their heartfelt sympathy with the Turkish 
people.-” A mass meeting was held at 
Kanpur on November 3, 1911 to protest 
against Italy’s actions in Tripoli and asked 
the British Government to interfere and save 
the Turks from injury.'-^? At its emergent 
meeting the council cf the All India Muslim 
League protested against the intolerable 
revival of mediaeval barbarism by Italy in 
Tripoli and the brutal murder of innocent 
women and children and appealed on behalf 
ot the Mussalmans ot India to their British 
Government to use its good olliccs to put a 
speedy end to this cruel and savage war.^» 
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Pan-Islamic sentiments reached such a 
height in India that some Indian Muslims 
became hostile to the Christians who repre* 
scnted the West in India and indulged in 
physical assaults of the Christians. Some 
Indian Muslims were moved so much by the 
tragic talc of Tripoli that they adopted 
retaliatory methods. A correspondent of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika reported from Madras 

that a disturbance took place in Chango- 
nachery in Travancorc state when some 

Muslims apparently got out of hand after 
reading about the Turko-Italian War in a 
local vernacular newspaper and assaulted a 
number of Chdslians.^ •' The same daily dated 
27th November, 1911 reported that Urdu and 
Bengali placards were seen all over Calcutta 
for the l.'iat few days asking the Muslims to 
assemble together on the Federation Hall 
ground at 2 P. M. on 25th November, 1911 to 
offer prayers to Cod for the welfare of the 
Sultan of I'urkey and it was given out in the 
Urdu Press that lunds would be collected for 
the Turks. The paper further reported that 
inspite of a persistent drizzle and threatening 

weather processions after processions composed 
of young boys and adults came in singing 
Urdu bongs especially composed for the 
occasion a-'king for the blessings of God on 
the S'lltan, the Turks and the Muslims. 
Nearly three thousand Muslims, including 
leaders like Dr. Suhrawardy. Cossim Ariff and 
Haji Ahmad attended the meeting. ’*^ Oh 
December 23, 1911, a largely attended mass 
meeting of the Muslims was held at Nchalpur, 
a villa :e in the Sub-division of Basirhat 
District 24 Paraganas, and resolutions protest¬ 
ing againsr Italian atrocities in Tripoli and 
sympathising with the Government ot Ilis 
Majesty the bultan ol Turkey on account of 
the unjust attack of Italy on Tripoli were 
adopted Sympathy for the Turkish dead and 
wouiiided had become so deep that spontane¬ 
ous contributions to the relief fund came forth 


from all sides when the gathering dispersed. 
Fortyeight rupees were contributed by the 
poor Muslims for the relief fund. Moulvi 
Syed Abdul Qiiddus, Secretary, Anjuman-i- 
Ittcfaqi-Islam, Nadia, Moulvi Shamsul Alaro, 
Pleader, Basirhat, and Mujibur Rahman, 
Editor of “MussaJroari”, attended the meeting 
and expressed their grave concern over 
Italian aggression on Tripoli.^’ 

The various meetings held and the 
numerous resolutions passed at those meetings 
symbolised the deep sorrow of the Indian 
Muslims over Italian invasion of Tripoli and 
the British policy of neutrality. These actions 
of the Indian Muslims also reftcctcd the 
profound sympathy for Turkey and the deep 
rooted Pan-Islamic tendencies in Indian 
Muslims. 

The years 1912 and 1913 gave a boost to 
the Pan-Islamic movement in India. Hardly 
the wounds ofethe Italian invasion had healed 
that Turkey was stormed by another crisis of 
magnitude. Montenegro, Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Serbia attacked Turkey. The war p< pu- 
larlv known as the First Balkan War started 
in October, 1912 and continued upto May. 
1913 and rcsulteH in defeat and loss of 
territory to Turkey. The Turks would have 
been driven completely out of Europe had not 
the victors quarrelled over the spoils. 
Bulgaria, which had contributed most to the 
defeat of Turkey, wanted all Macedonia, a 
demand which did not please her allies and 
they attacked Bulgaria and found willing 
helpers in the Turks. In this second Balkan 
War (June-July 1913 ) fought by Bulgaria 
against Greece Serbia, Rumania and Turkey, 
the Turks recovered Adrianople.^^ Great 
Britain adopted a neutral policy during the 
Balkan wars of 1912-13, despite the repeated 
requests made by the Indian Muslims to 
intervene in the interest of Turkey. The 
neutral stand of Great Britain caused resent¬ 
ment against the British rule and widened 
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the scope ot Pan*l8)aniisin in India. The 
Balkan wars caused “widespread anxiety 
among the Indian Muslims as regards the 
British and convinced the Muslims of the 
Machiavellian trait in British diplomacy and 
they were led to feel that the British profe¬ 
ssions of friendship were insincere”.Con¬ 
quest of Morocco by France, the seizure of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria, the Italian 
invasion on Tripoli and the Balkan wars 
compelled the Indian Muslims to think that 
there was a sinister conspiracy amongst the 
Western Countries to swallow up Turkish 
integrity. Indian Muslims began to think 
that the Christian powers of Europe were 
determined to destroy the Ottoman Empire 
and the Khilafat, the last vestige of the past 
Islamic glory. Thus, the fate of 'Turkish 
Empire” especially excited (Indian 

Muslims) and “stimulated anti-European 
feelings”'-'' in the hearts of the Indian 
Muslims. The progress of the unfortunate 
events in Balkan Stales was anxiously watched 
by the Mussalrnans of India. Tiic dismember¬ 
ment of Turkey evoked widespread regret in 
which some non-Mushms also shared, and the 
fate of Muslim States, the treatment meted 
out to them by Europe made the “deepest 
and most painful impression on every mind”. 
The Balkan war came to be regarded as a 
“struggle between the cross and the 
crescent”,37 “the ultimatum of Europe’s 
temporal aggression”.3” The Balkan wars, 
Jawaharlal Nehru observed, roused “an 
astonishing wave of sympathy” in the Muslims 
of India and “all Indians felt that anxiety and 
sympathy’’.^''’ 

Pro-Turkish and anti-British moves reached 
the climax in 1912 when a Medical Mission 
organised under Dr. M. A. Ansari was sent to 
Turkey as a token of Indian Muslims’ solida¬ 
rity with Turkey. Jawaharlal Nehru explain¬ 
ing the deep sympathy of the Indian Muslims 
for Turkey, wrote that “even the poor 


subscribed”^” to the funds of the Medical 
Mission. Muslims writers and poets, journals 
and press and Muslim religious and political 
leaders vied with one another in arousing 
svmpathy for the cause of Turkey and 
Islaini. * ’ Muslim journals like the 'Comrade’ 
and the ‘Zamindar’ strongly supported Turkey 
against her European adversaries and openly 
preached Pan-Islamism. Zafar Ali Khan, 
the Editor of the ‘Zamindar’ started collecting 
subscriptions for the Turkish Red Crescent 
and proceeded to Constantinople to present 
the money to the Grand Vizier. For the 
inflammatory tone of its articles the security 
of his paper was conhscated by the govern¬ 
ment.Indian Muslims’ sympathy for 
Turkey could be gleaned from the fact that 
when the Bulgars reached near the city of 
Constantinople, Mohamed Ali, a prominent 
Muslim leader, out of his helplessness and 
utter frustration at the sight of these misfor¬ 
tunes of Islam and Turkey, attempted to 
commit suicide. ‘ “ 

The Balkan wars created an atmosphere 
of restlessness in Indian Muslims. The long- 
dreaded trouble in the Balkans—” a life and 
death struggle between the leading Asiatic 
power and four minor kingdoms of Eastern 
Europe”** excited the Indian Muslims and 
meetings were held in various parts of India 
and resolutions were passed denouneing the 
Balkan states and praying for the speedy 
recovery of the Porte.* 

Indian Muslims were assisted in their 
sympathy for Turkey by their Plindu brcthcrcn 
in India. Whereas the Muslims were actuated 
by Pan-Islamic ideas in their support and 
sympathy for Turkey, the Hindus in India 
supported the Turkish people because the 
latter were Asiatics. To the Hindus, it was a 
struggle lletwecn an Asiatic country and 
European nations. Indian nationalii^t leaders 
belonging to the Congress fold actuated by 
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Asian consciousness expressed their sympathy 
for Turkcy-an Asiatic Power-in her hours of 
trouble. A public meeting of the Hindus and 
Mohammedans was held on November 3, 1912 
at Beadon Square, Calcutta, to express 
solidarity with Tu-key. Although it was a 
crowded meeting the Mohammedans were not 
largely represented. Bipin Chandra Pal, an 
extremist leader of India, presided over the 
meeting. Moulvi Leakat Hossein addressing 
the meeting urged the boycott of European 
goods which w.as the only means of expressing 
real sympathy for I'urlsey and made a Icrvcnt 
appeal for funds in aid of sufFerers in Tuikey. 
Dr. Abdul Gafoor coDdemned the acdon of 
the Nawab of Dacca who had requested his 
followers not to oiler prayers the success 
of Turkey. Continuing Mr. Gafoor sa-d that 
the Balkan war had threatened Edam in 
Europe and the duty of Muslims did not end 
in merely sending money to the Red Cresemt 
Society. The duly of the Mohammedans in 
Bengal, nay, the whole of India, Mr. Gafoor 
declared, consisted in strengthening Turkey 
and weakening their enemies and that could 
only he done by boycotting European 
goods. '' 

Babu Shyamsundar Chakravarty speaking 
on this occa'-ion said that he did not think it 
proper not to say anything about the 
imbroglio between Turkey and Bulgaria 
which Was engaging the attention of the 
whole civilised world. He observed that the 
decline of the political ascendancy of Turkey 
meant the destruction of an ancient culture 
and civilisation. He, however, hoped that 
the results ot the war would have great effects 
on ‘‘Asian solidarity’’ and emphasised tlie 
necessity of unity between Hindus and 
Mohammedans in India. This disaster of 
Turkey, he emphatically stated, “would go a 
loug way in making a solidarity among the 
diffeif at nations of Asia’’.*^ Bipin Chandra 


Pal in his presidential address declared that 
the meeting was a call from Indian 
nationalism for Turkish nationalism. He 
made an appeal for raising funds and a huge 
amount was collected on the spot.* ® 

A public meeting of the Muslims of 
Bombay was held under the Presidentship of 
Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim and resolutions 
sympathising with Turkey were passed.*® 
Prayers were offered at Lahore for the 
victory of the Turkish arms and subscriptions 
wen* raised in aid of Turkish Relief Fund. A 
Moslem Bank, Orient Bank of India, proposed 
to sell its shares amounting to rupees two 
crores to the public and give the amount 
realised as a loan to the Turkish Govern- 
Toent. O:*. December 31, 19l2, in a meeting 
held at Lucknow the Agha Khan appealed to 
the audience to contribute to the funds opened 
in aid of T'urks. He himself contributed one 
ihouxand rupees. ■' Sympathy for Turkey had 
become so deep rooted that even the Muslim 
student:', of M. A. College Aligarh clfectcd 
savings by curtailing their diet in order to 
send money to the Turks.' - Tn 1913 a 
socieiy sif the “Servants of the Caaba” was 
established in Lucknow to protect tbe interests 
of Islam throughout the world and particu¬ 
larly to protect the Holy cities of Islam, 
Jerusalem, Mecca and Medina from falling 
into the hands of the non-Islamic powers. 

Its S cre'ary, Shaukat AH, also ulanned to 
send volunteers to fight for Turkey.i** 

PanTsiamic niovernent became so wides¬ 
pread in India that even His Highness the 
Agha Khan wrote in J9I4:-“For more than two 
years past the Moslems of India, in common 
with their co-religionists in other countries, 
have been going through the most painful 
experience. The Turkish loss of sovereignty 
in Northern Africa and in the Balkans, the 
continued disintegration of Persia, the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa, and 
certain matters of Indian administration, have 
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«tl deeply affected Indian Moslems.The 

Mohammedans (of India), newly awakened to 
national consciousness by the education 
England has given them, are not limited in 
their gaze by the vast ramparts of the 
Himalayas or by the waters of the Indian 
Ocean. There is between them and their 
fellow-believers in other lands an essential 
unity, which breaks through differences of sect 
and country, for ii is not based on religious 

grounds only.They share the glorious 

heritage not only of the Koran.but of the 

history and philosophy of Arabia, the 
incomparable poetry of Persia, the romances 
and legends of Egypt and Morocco and 
Spain. Drinking from these imperishabie 
spring^, Moslems, whether Turks, Persians, 
Arabs, or Indians, and whether or not they 
have also come to the western walls ol know¬ 
ledge, are bound together by a certain unity 
of thought, of sentiment, and of expression.”'’-’ 
Even the Indian National Congress shared 
the sorrows ot the Muslim brethren in India 
ara expressed its coiicern over the fate of 
'I'urkey and emphasised the need for the 
peaceful settlement of the disputes. Mazhar- 
uI-Haque, the Cpairman of the Reception 
Committee of the twenty-seventh session of 
the Indian National Congress, referring to the 
Balkan war said that it was not a war against 
the Turks but a war to turn Muslims out of 
Europe, “a war between the cross and the 
crescent and a war between the Asiatics and 
the Europeans”.®*^ He further criticised the 
British policy of indifference to the Muslim 
cause and pointed out that this attitude of the 
Britbh ministers had deeply offended the 
sentiments and wounded the religious feelings 
of Seventy millions of Mussulman subjects of 
His Imperial Majesty in India”.Rao 
Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, the President of 
the twentyseventh session of the Indian 
National Congress, expressed profound sorrow 


and sympathy which the Hindus and all non- 
Muslims Indians felt for their Muslim 
brethren in the great misfortune that had 
overtaken the caliphate and the life and 
death struggle which the Turkish Empire had 
to carry on against a nowerful combination 
and organised conspiracy of the western 
powers. He further added that as a subject 
of Great Britain which was adopting neutra¬ 
lity it was n<.t proper for him to take sides 
between the belligerents but *'as staunch 
believers in the supremacy of the moral law 
and upholders of the principle of peaceful 
evolution, this much 1 believe is permissible to 
us to say, that it is possible to satisfy the just 
and legitimate aspirations of the Christian 
provinces of the Turkish Empire without 
destroying the existence or tire importance of 
Turkey or subjecting her to the humiliating 
condition of poweriessness”. Nawab Syed 
Muhammad, the President of the Twenty- 
eighth Session of the Indian National 

Congress, also pointed out that the disastrous 
results caused by the Balkan war had 

unnerved the Imliaii Muslims and the dis¬ 
memberment ol I'urkey by depriving her of 
her European provinces had evoked wide¬ 
spread regret which non-Muslims also 
shared. He further maintaiued that the 
defeat of Turkey, while it bad caused intense 
grief and depression to the Islamic world, had 
at the same time brought Muslims closer 
together in a way that nothing else was 
capable of doing.® ' 

The study oi the Muslim politics during 
the period 1900 and 1914 clearly reveals that 
Indian Muslims were largely influenced by 
the Pan-Islamic movement and the latter 
gathered momentum in India during this 
period. Indian Muslims did whatever they 
could have done under their limited resources 
to express their sympathy and solidarity with 
the Muslim countries especially Turkey in her 
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hours of distress. The unbounded enthusiasm 
demonstrated by the Indian Muslims during 
Italo-Turkish and the Balkan wars simply 
reflected the deep roots the Pan*Islamic 
movement had taken in the soil of India. 
Beyond doubt, the sympathy expressed for the 
Turkish people was the outcome of the 
religious sentiments and feelings of the Indian 
Muslims but it can also be suggested that the 
Indian Muslims while supporting Turkey 
were mindful of the Asian character of the 
Turkish people engaged in a battle with 
the western powers whom all the Asiatics 
detested. Moreover. non-Muslims also 
extended friendly hands to the Turkish people. 
This simple evidence is a testimony to the 
fact that Pan-Ishirnism in the hands of the 
Indian nationalists was converted into Pan- 
Orientalism. 

Whatever might had been the results of 
the Pan-Islamic movement on Hindu-Muslim 
relation in India, it fanned anti-British 
feelings. Hitherto the Muslims in India had 
firm faith in Britain—a faith which impeded 
the growth of national consciousness among 
the Muslims. But the British policies towards 
Turkey convinced the Muslims of the 
Machiavellian character of British policy and 
under the influence of Pan-lslamism the 
Indian Muslims decided to oppose the British 
Government under which the Indians were 
groaning. 'Thus, Pan-lslamisrn brougiit the 
Indian Muslims into the arena of nationalist 
struggle for the independence of the country. 
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THE YOUTH OF INDIA AND NATIONAL REJUVENATION 

K. GOPALAKRISHNAN 


“You cannot always build the future for 
your youth, but we can build our youth 
for the futuie’’ 

Roosevelt 

Youth, the golden threshhold of life ;— 

Youth is not only the golden threshhold of 
life, but also the spring time of Hie. It is the 
sunny period of creative joy. Their equipment 
and training at this stage decide and determine 
their future prosperity. It was lienjamin 
Disraeli who said, “the youth of a nation are the 
trustees of posterity”. The power of youth maketh 
a nation, There is nothing that cannot be 
achieved by their unity and determination. By 
the power ot their unity in diversity, they can 
shape the struggle into revolution. By their 
own efforts, thev can make untied into united. 
Even contradictories become complemcntaries by 
by their combined ciForts. In short, they can 
bring all honour to the nation. 

We are in deteriorating limes :— 

Age brings decline to nations as well as to 
individuals. We, the youth of India, are now 
in deteriorating times. We live in a generation 
which does not have goals. So we arc not 
goal oriented. Consequently we are not action- 
oriented. As a matter of fact, w.*iat India 
needs today is not the repetition of thoughts 
and ideas, liowcvcr great, but the concrctisa- 
tion of such values in action. No country has 
achieved anything worthwhile without having 
worked hard for it. So the Youth of India 
must know that he who does not know how to 
work hard has no future. 

Still remains a dream ! 

India IS a ticli country with poor people. 

i 

Her present simation can be described in a 
single word “poverty”—‘t/ie poverty in the midst 


of plenty’. The India of Gandhiji’s dream 
still remains a dream and has not come within 
our reach. Swaraj is only the foundation and 
not the height of our future prosperity. In 
fact, the problem of India is not only political, 
economic and cultural but manysided. And 
al-to many of our Indian problems are man¬ 
made. Therefore they can be solved by man 
himself. Mere slogans won’t help to banish 
poverty. So our problem is how to prepare 
us, the Youth of India, for creating a new 
generation in which poverty will no longer be 
a proverbial and a permanent guest. 

What is the price of National rejuvenation ? 

The strength of the nation lies in discipline 
and re.spon3iblc citizenship. Responsibility is 
the price every youth should pay for national 
rejuvenation which is ba,sed on cultural integ¬ 
rity and economic prosperity. It Is easy for an 
Indian youth to dodge his responsibilities, hut he 
cannot dodge the consequences of dodging his 
responsibilities. So the youth ol India should 
aim at making bis nation a healthier, happier 
and friendlier nation. Acc ording to Gandhiji, 
the highest moral law is that we, the youth of 
India, should unremittingly work for the good 

of mankind. And also we should wipe every 
tear from every eye. 

Need for a spirit of Nationalism :— 

Youth of India must have a spirit of 
Nationalism. There should be no scope for 
narrow patriotism. Byron once said, “He who 
loves not his Country can love nothing”. This 
should become a fact of our life. No one is 
ever honoured for what he received. Honour 
has been the reward for what he gave or con¬ 
tributed to the nation. So Kennedy once 
said, “Ask not what your Country has done for 
you, but ask what you have done for your 
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Country**, H« who lives for himself alone is a 
successful failure. 

Youth and Cultural heritage of .India :— 

Culture is not civiliiation. The dress we 
wear, the face*powder we use, the huge facto¬ 
ries we set up or the huge dams we build, are 
onlf a part of the ^civilization*, the material 
equipment of life. But essentially culture has 
nothing to do with material equipment of life. 
In faet, culture is the characteristic way of life 
inspired by fundamental values in which a 
people live. We, the youth of India should 
learn to view life from a historical point of 
view before we can realise the value of culture. 
While history is the story of integration and 
disintegration of human aggregates, culture 
has been the greatest integrating foree in man. 
A culture, no doubt, becomes a flowing stream 
only when there is continuity of life in a 
people. There is also another concept of 
culture, which is stated to be i‘tfie expression 
of natlon*s Character** and “« powerful instru¬ 
ment to mould Character**. The end of culture 
is right living. The cultural past of the indi* 
vidual is shaped by the cultural past of the 
country. 

An inherent weakness In the Education of 
Yonth :— 

What is the role of youth in defence of our 
cultural heritage ? Our educational system has 
failed to emphasise the tradition of our own 
culture. And also the study of ancient Indian 
history is almost neglected. So let our Colleges 
and Universities help the youths anchor them* 
selves firmly in the sublime values of otir 
ancient cultural heritage. The aim of a youth's 
life is to understand what is the best in him. 
Only the education which touches his soul 
can lead to the fulfilment of this aim. But the 
education of India suffers from an inherent 
weakneas, a weakness to 'educate’ (educate in 
Latin means to bring out the best and the 
most) 


Youth and the Teachers :— 

The responsibility of the teachers is para* 
mount. The success of the entire educational 
system rests on the shoulders of the dedicated 
and committed teachers. When teachers are 
satisfied with more dictation of notes, the 
standard of teaching deteriorates ^and the . 
students lose respect for their teachers. As 
a matter of fact, ‘o teacher must be acceptable 
before his teaching is accepted*. Stated in other, 
words, a teacher must be acceptable to the 
students in every sense of the term>his beha* 
viour, his mastery over the subject-matter, his 
idealism and virtnou«ness and so on. Unless 
a teacher is morally strong, he cannot give 
moral education to the students. Youth of 
India should have moral education, however, 
to develop a national outlook. 

Corrupt education corrupts the Youth :— 

As some one pointed out, education in 
India has become *‘every-body*s concern and 
nobody*s concern". The processed products 
of our educational institutions arc endowed 
neither <\itb a ‘purpose* nor with any ‘confi¬ 
dence*. I he stream of youth that flow out 
every year from the portals of our colleges and 
universities are too full of “inhibitions'* and 
“inadequacies" and without noble “commit¬ 
ments** in life. Though it can be admitted 
that our colleges and universities cannot be 
expected to produce a crop of Gandhis, 
Ramans and Tagores every year, our minimum 
expectation of them is, however, not to 
produce, at least hordes of “foggy heads**, 
“disillusioned souls**, moral insolvents**, “social 
Irritants" and “delinquents** every year. Corrupt 
education, however, should not be encouraged. 
Currupt education not only spoils the youth 
and also the nation and her upliftment. 

Education of youth as a cultural agent:— 

Education x>f youth serves as a cultural force 
and its function is to conserve, transmit smd 
renew culture. It must change according to 
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the culture! ideals. The only hope of saving 
our culture and civiliaation is through educe* 
tion. A youth devoid of education is no better 
than a biped. As a matter of fact, as told by 
Oliver J. Caldwell, **Educatlon cannot make wise 
men, but it Is difficult to act wisely without lt*\ 
If the youth of India want to be revolutiona* 
ries, there is no harm in it. But what is needed 
is that the youth should become highly educated 
revolutionaries, not ignorant ones. National 
rejuvenation is possible only by highly educe* 
ted revolutionaries ! 

Education as a powerful Instrument:— 

Education is the most powerful instrument 
which brings changes in the outlook and 
benaviour of youth. In fact, education is 
primarily meant lor youth, since youth is the 
spring time oi life. Education and youth arc 
closely iiitct locked liae i'ragrauce an<. the 
flower. Ill short the scope of education is 
youth^makiag. 'i'be destiny of whole India 
is now bciug shaped in her class rooms. 

What if the aim or* educa ion i 

Cicero Seneca and Quintilian were the chief 
exponents ut education. According to them, 
the aim of education Is not reading and writing. 
And also mere knowledge of subjects Is not 
education. But the aim of education lies In 
act>on-*that is to make a student a man of 
acton, it 19 to make him a practical person 
full of energy. So education must be action* 
oriented as well as Indianiicd. And also our 
educational maebinary needs to be brought 
upto date. No doubt a rupee invested in the 
education of youth will often bring a greater 
increase in national income. Education for 
today means achieving for tomorrow, In short, 
the purpose of education is not to produce 
heaven on earth. It is to prevent hell on 
earth. 

Wherein ilea the w<»th ? 

Tne 'Arorth of the youth can be measured 
only by the object of his pursuit. Thus the 


worth of a college or university is nothing but 
the worth of the youth and teachers compos¬ 
ing it Youth is an empty word if he is not 
charged with a spirit of duty and discipline. 
The greatness of youth depends no less on his 
discipline that on his other characteristics. 
The need for discipline in academic life it m 
important as anywhere else. Because disciplined 
minds only can contribute to the nation for Its 
uplift. But undisciplined minds never make 
such contributions. Perf^t discipline is 
indispensable for success. The principal or 
the professors of colleges cannot give discipline 
or character to the youths from the pages of 
text books. Discipline or character-building 
should coflie from within. The educational 
institutions shouid function like our stomach. If 
it is working right, we never feel that It Is there. 

The pity with many of our youth today is : 
the great things they can't do end the small 
things they won’t do. The danger is that they 
don't do anything. If they try to remove these 
evils, and all will be well with the country. 
As a matter of fact, the youth of India is free 
of many ev*ls. They arc free of jealousies and 
free of bias but is prone to succumb ;casily to 
wrong ideas, if they are not guided properly. 
Sometimes they fail to differeniiate the right 
from the wrong. So politicians get to the top 
because most of our youth have no qualifica¬ 
tion to keep them at the bottom. 

The role of youth for the uplift of pow : 

Gandhiji wanted students to have tduca- 
tion to develop a National consciousness, but 
he was very much against the involvement of 
Btudsnts in politics. According to Gandhiji, 
power politics should be unknown to the 
students. He had hard things to say to the 
studenu whom he addressed in Benaras in 
1927. He said, *'the education that you receive 
today Is thus paid for by the starving villagers 
who will never have the chance of such an educa^ 
tIon, It Is yaur duty to refuse to have an educe- 
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t/on that Is not witfi/o reach of the poor.** The 
people of India, the millioni ofhavenots 
around ui,^ are not only starved for lack of 
food but also lack of core and love. Poverty 
of India cannot be removed by magic. It will 
go only if people, particularly, the youth of 
India take to hard work. The youth of India 
should prove to be the chamoion of the poor 
and the downtrodden. Unless the world around 
us Is happy, we cannot be happy. Unless we are 
careful, our independence Itself would be In 
Jeopardy. Thus youth problem is interlinked 
with our economic and socio>political 
problems. 

Why is die yoath so resdve today ? 

Emotions play a vital role in the develop¬ 
ment of youth. In fact, they are more 
emotionaf than rational. So if i he tcathcr is 
able to understand his students* emotions and 
the causes leading to those emotions, he can 
be of great help to his studenjts and conse¬ 
quently to his nation. Why is the youth so 
restive today ? They see all round them the 
disparities in economic and social matters. 
It is but natural for the youth to react to these 
injustices in society and at times they react 
violently also. Sometimes they arc prepared 
to take any < risk in their lives by opposing 
things whieh are contrary to justice. 

Where indiscipline persists ? 

Profuse wealth on one side and utter 
poverty and hunger on the other create a feel¬ 
ing of distrust and suspieion in their minds 
about the present social and economic order 
itself, and hence their violent reaction. This 
is a very serious matter coneoming the youth. 
If things are allowed to go on unchecked, 
there is bound to be a danger to the secuijty 
of the country itself. It is no use hold^g 
meetings and seminars to find the cause of 
student indiscipline. There is no indhicipline 
among the students. What appears to be 
indiscipline is their protest or revolt against 


eurruptioB. Indiscipline pendsts id th« 
Oovemment administration in the fbroi ef 
red-tape, bribery, nepotism and other forms of 
eorniption. . 

No problem oi India is Strike-proof: (Silcnee 
is not alwkys golden) 

No genuine problem is left unsolved by a 
genuine strike! Therefore Gandhiji wrote: 
**A strike should be spontaneous and not mani* 
pulated** : Strike is an inherent right of the 
youth for the purpose of securing justice. It 
is a birth-right that cannot be surrendered 
without surrender of his self-respect. Silence 
is not always golden ! Really a strike In need 
Is strike- Indeed. When the state becomes 
lawless, strike and agitation become a sacred 
duty of youth. It is also a sacred right of 
youth to refuse to cooperate with a ruler who 
misrules. But a note of caution is to be 
remembered by the youth that agitation and 
strike should always be the last weapon and 
remedy for all problems which are, in fact, true 
hindrances or obstacles for our national 
rejuvenation or renaissance. Student-strike 
should never be a threat to tjea^e and a rder. 

s 

No ycdt£ is faultless . 

To err is youth. Not only youth but also 
no man is without faults. We call some 
youths good students not because they are 
faultless, but because they know their own 
faults, they strive against them, they do not 
hide them and are ever ready to correct them¬ 
selves. Lawyers hang their mistakes, doctors 
bury them, but youths never do it. The 
youths of India never search right ways to do 
the wrong things. They are always courage¬ 
ous to take any amount of risk for the cause 
of the nation. Stone is hard to break. Some* 
times their determination is harder than stone. 
So elders often curse them. It is easy for the 
elders te curse the students, but what ls*hard Is to 
lead them. Even the authorities In the eduea- 
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tfonol field often fall to lead them Instead of being 
led by them. 

Not only is the present a period of 
revolution, but also a period of revolution par 
excellence. The whole educational system, 
may desert an Indian youth, but his hope will 
never desert him, Hope is the greatest gift 
that Gbd has bestowed upon him. Even good 
and bad luck are like his right and left hands. 
He uses both. Nothing sustains him than the 
thought that he is an intelligent, loyal and 
wide awake citizen of India. He thanks God 
for he is born an Indian. 

Youth and the future of India : 

The futme of India depends upon the 
choice that we, the youth of India, make. 
The choice is between co-operation in a spirit 
of national integration, cultural integrity and 
economic prosperity and on the otherhand, 
conflict in an atmosphere of fear, suspicion 
and jealousy. What makes our nation strong 


Is the national character of our youth. The 
future of India lies In concord, not in discord. 
Concord alone Is meritorious. The unity of 
India is based on the real universality. India 
has never suffered disunity. Diversity has 
been her speciality and not her weakness. The 
youth of India is bound to know the glory of 
our Indian culture.* Yet the glory of our 
Indian culture is not dimmed by advancing 
years. The culture of India is a structure 
that is to be built by our youth on four 
pillars— Satya, Dharma, ShantI and Pretna 
(Truth, Righteousness, Peace and Love) In 
their attempt, they may fail. But they should 
not be discouraged. Their greatest glory 
consists not {n never failing, but in rising 
every time they fall. Nine out of ten things 
may lead to a failure. But they should not 
give up their efforts. Instead they should do 
ten times more work. Work should be 
worshipped»by them. They are also expected 


Cliariisliila Devi Literary Competition 

A well wisher of the Modern Review has sent to us 
the necessar)r amounts for the following awards to be given 
to selected authors of the following literary compositions 
for publication In the Modern Review, The Editor's deci¬ 
sions regarding the merit of particular compositions will be 
final and absolute. The last date for putting In the contri¬ 
butions will be February 15, 1975 and the results will be 
published In the Modern Review of March or April 1975. 
The compositions must be In prose and should be essays 
on subjects of the writers* choice. They must be original 
and unpublished. The prizes will be as follows. 

Five First Prizes of R$, I50 /-t each 
Five Second Prizes of Rs, 100/- each 
Five Third Prizes of Rs. 50/- each 

Editor The Modern Review 
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to M/otk %dtIiout hurry and livt without 
worry. Then only thty can contribute atleait 
a mite for national rejurenation. 

Mahataa’s call to the youth of India is a 
call to bring heaven on earth. India was once 
a golden land. Because Indians bad a heart 
of gold. The land is still the same, but it a 
desert because we are corrupt. This golden 
land cam shine again by the combined efforts 
of our youth. As we sow so shall we reap. Talk 
dots not cook rice. Example is better than 
precept or practice makes perfect. What is 
important is not the amount of knowledge one 
acquires but also one’s ability to put that 
knowledge into practice. So the health of the 
youth is far better than the wealth of the 
nation. No youth of India should be per¬ 
mitted to think that he is a misfit or is use¬ 
less. ' Let them think and learn the secret of 



.their success from the secrets of die failures of 
their neighbours. Let them learn to lead a 
moral life. Because moral life is not mortal. 
Immortal life is nothing but a mortal life that 
is lived with supreme intensity. Let them 
have noble thoughts from every wherci 
Inorder to awake the people of India, it is thb 
youth who have to be awakened. 

Stop not till the goal is reached : 

No doubt we are in deteriorating times. 
The youth of India should therefore search 
for remedies to counteract the deterioration. 
Since our problems of India are human 
problems, the road to national rejuvenation 
is to be built by the youth themselves, to be 
travelled by the youth themselves. If India is 
to be saved and rejuvenated, the youth of 
India must awake, arise and stop not till tho 
goal is reached. 






PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 

AMIYA KUMAR MUKHERJBE 


The Indiani of the prc>indepcndence days 
who sacrificed their lives and properties for 
the cause of their motherland, had a very 
humble hope that after the attainment of 
independence, their national Government 
would at least take notice of the minimum 
requirements of the people in regard to their 
food, clothing and education. So far as the 
first two items are concerned, the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy, which has resulted in the 
creation of thousands of beggars, is as clear 
as day-light to the eyes of the common people. 
We arc to examine the third aspect of these 
essentials which concerns our educational 
requirements. 

At the first instance we notice the accom¬ 
modation problem in the schools and colleges. 
Students are to face great difficulties in 
having any accommodation in an institution 
and'many of them fail to have it. Moreover, 
a section of the students cannot avail of 
^school or college facilities due to monetary 
difficulties and the Government is quite 
unsympathetic about their ill fate. Some stu¬ 
dents at the same time cannot have sufficient 
time to attend educational institutions 
becacse most of them are employed in offices 
and have got family-burdens on them. 
Naturally, a large section of the students, who 
are really interested in education, make their 
studies at home and appear in the examina¬ 
tions as private candidates. But here lies the 
most tragic aspect of the case since the 
educational anthorities of our country main¬ 
tain a very poor idea about the private candi¬ 
dates. Sometime thay a gue that the private 
candidates should not be shown and given as 
much favour and faciliti** ** *** 


regular students who spend much money for 
their studies. This commercial attitude of 
the teaching staff makes tbtim convinced that 
the private candidates do not generally possess 
any good knowledge of the subjects they 
study, and as such, they are unfit for passing 
the examinations or securing good marks; 
and consequently, due to their wrong con¬ 
ception, which has its root in money-matters, 
the percentage of the successful private 
students in the examinations is found 
extremely low. If the teachers of the day can 
get themselves free from this attitude they 
would then realise how unfair and baseless 
their ideas are about the poor private can¬ 
didates and how much difficulty is faced by 
the private students to sit in the examinations. 

The next problem comes in the matter of 
medium of instruction which though a great 
hindrance in our educational system, is always 
ignored by the Government, perhaps due 
to some politically motivated reasons. Many 
guardians of the students are in transferable 
service, but when they are transferred from 
one place to another, their children are 
supposed to leave their earlier mediunr and 
system of education and accept a new medium 
and new system. If a guardian is transferred 
from West Bengal to Uttar Prhdesh, his 
children cannot continue their studies in 
Bengali medium and instead they must accept 
Hindi (or sometime English) medium. Again, 
if that man proceeds from Uttar Pradesh 
to some South-Indian province, his children 
will have to change their medium of edu¬ 
cation once more. This becomes extremely 
difficult for a student and as such the frequent 
change in the medium of his education 
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causes great iaeonvenience to his studies. Our 
Government ought to have rntde necessary 
arrangements so that a student could adopt 
any medium of education according to his 
choice irrespective of bis place of stay in 
India ; and at the same time the educational 
courses throughout India should be the same 
and similar so that migration may not 
produce any difficulty to the normal course 
•f study of the students. But in that case, 
our *'national'* Government is perhaps afraid, 
that the light of education would spread 
among the people much faster, who, in 
future, may not allow the Government to 
apply any unjust policies which are applied 
today without any specific obstruction from 
the illiterate masses. Whatever the reason 
the Government, seems to avoid any such 
broad and prosperous sfstem of spreading 
education in our land speedily and faultlessly. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
market of text books, paper, pencils etc, which 
arc the most essential commodities for the 
students. The cost of these essentials gets 
exceedingly high as a consequence of which 
many students cannot afford sufficient money 
to procure them. But our Government is so 
careless that instead of taking any action to 
ease the problems, it is allowring the 
businessmen to squeeac the poor students and 
their guardians as much as they can. If a 
student wants to purchase a text book of 
English, Bengali or Sanskrit, he cannot get 
it unless he agrees to purchase the same 
along with its key, the cost of which is about 
four times that of the tact book. To make 
this policy a grand success, books are kept 
in the hands of *'noble” blackmarkct dealers, 
and are artificially made '^unavailable*' in 
the open market.. At the same time book* 
lists are changeable every year so that no 

student may get the opportunity to continue 
hii studies from an old book. 


Tlien comes the teaching system in the 
modern schools and colleges. The educa* 
tional authorities have perhaps an idea that 
the students belong to the families of lords 
amd princes ; and consequently they adopt 
such techniques as are extremely costly for 
the majority of the students and their guar* 
diani. Students cannot use hand-made copy 
books; they must purchase costly exercise 
books from the market even for their rough 
work ; they must purchase new books from 
the market—whether books are available or 
not,—as • otherwise they will be severely 
penalised. So -far as the teaching technique 
is concerned, it deserves more pity. The 
teachers complete their courses simply by the 
proceut of "reading" and they seldom care 
whether the students follow the subjcctmalter 
or not. Except in a limited few schools the 
teachers neither discuss any possible questions 
on the subjects nor ask the students to do any 
intelligent home work. 

After having this sort of "distinguished" 
educational assistance in their educational 
institutions, when the students come back to 
their homes with heavy hearts on account of 
worries, let us see how much they are able 
to prepare for their school work with or 
without any assistance from coaches. 
Naturally most of the students have to depend 
on their own capacities. But here also they 
are victimised by the negligence of the Govern¬ 
ment. As the students sit with their books 
to go through their studies in the evening, 
electrical power fails due to "load-shedding" 
or some pre-planned conspiracy of some 
negligent official. Naturally, the students 
want to have the help of lamp or 'lalten', but 
kerosene oil is not generally available in the 
market, the reasem for which, of course, Is 
alio doubtful, though our utterly .efficient 
offiicials have been shouting full-throated to 
make ut understand that all these measures 
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are adopted in view of the betterment of the 
condition of the common people. 

However, while going through their studies 
in such a congenial atmosphere, the students 
conceive an optimistic hope in their mind 
that they would come out of their hard edu¬ 
cational life successfully and begin a pro¬ 
sperous life in future. But what do they find 
in practice ? Most of the candidates fail in 
the exemination and the limited few, who 
gain a success, have no other alternative but 
to increase the number of the unemployed 
every year and roam in the streets like beggars 
so as to enjoy their distinguished ‘‘citixenthip’* 
of this “free and democratic” land. 

The ill fortune of the students is increasing 
day by day in accordance with the well- 
planned conspiracy and policy of some secret 
enemies of India, as a consequence of which 
the younger generation of the country is 
getting discouraged and demoralised. It is 
a great pity at the same time that this fact 
of demoralisation is accelerated by the Govern¬ 
ment by allowing the cinema companies 
to produce the most nasty and dirty pictures 
which are not only bad but are fatally 
dangerous for any civilised nation. The 
students, who are helpless in the hands of the 
politicians and businessmen, fall victims to 


such motivated policies and get their lives 
totally ruined. 

It is high time for us to consider all these 
things and take necessary steps. The pale ^ 
faces of the innocent students must reflect 
on our hearts and we must realise their 
sorrows before abusing them for their mis¬ 
deeds. It would be disgraceful to all of us 
if we fail to save our youth from such a life¬ 
less life, and give them a life of value and 
significance. We must see that our students 
get proper educational facilities at the insti¬ 
tutions ; we must ice that the private can¬ 
didates are equally treated and encouraged ; 
we must ensure that the medium of education 
cannot create any hindrance to the progress 
of students | we must demand that the 
morality of our students are encouraged by 
educational pictures and valuable books } and 
above all, we must solemnly promise to 
provide them with suitable jobs on comple¬ 
tion of their academic career. But it is not 
so easy to get rid of the present system which 
has been adopted by our time serving ofi&cials. 
Wc ^all have to straggle very hard, because 
what is most essential today is the overall 
change of our administration and to lay the 
foundation of a new and prosperous system 
of education which would make our students 
really happy and progressive. 





A PLAN FOR FREE AND FAIR POLL 


To 

Tbe Editor, The Modern Review. 

I read with very great interest the article 
published in Everyman's weekly 
captioned as above. It is in fact the iuieiitn 
reporr of the Committee formed by J. P. to 
formulate the stand of the committee formed 
to find '.‘.ays and means for Free and Fair Poll 
Elections. This is a very thought provoking 
document and deals with various prol'lctns 
and I generally agree wsth »he observations 
particularly about Election cxpensr.ji, out i am 
surprised that some important items of 
corruptions in election have not beca even 
touched. May be tiiis will coinc in the second 
instalment. I am sending herewith a t'ev/ ol 
my observinions. 

1) Enlisting false roters. 

When the work of enlisting voteis starts, 
some people under the intluencc* of different 
political p.-irties enlist voter* in hundreds 
falsely, mostly in some special public places 
where people live in mass at the same address 
where it is very difficult to check up physically 
the voters by individual contacts, except at 
night. 

The clever party workers get these done by 
their own man, when regular enlisting ol 
voters goes on. Others do it at a latter stage, 
but it is more difficult to push in false voters 
as these fresh applicants are more carefully 
checked and scrutinised. Unless detected, 
which is very difficult, they are recorded as 
voters and cast their votes at the time of 
polling, for the parties who enlist them. 

Enough time should be given for scrutinis¬ 
ing the list of voters. There should not be 
any charges and free copies of draft voters list 
should be supplied to the candidates or their 
parties and hung up in all Block offices. There 


should be random sample checks by the 
Election Commissioners themselves. 

2) At the time of voting people arc 
trained to give false votes by impersonation. 
The remedy is to chaUenge at the time of 
polling, but every challenge means depositing 
a rupee or two in each case. There should be 
nominal deposit needed say atriio.n of 25 paisa 
for each case. 

3) When detected at the time of election 
a false voter is pencrally warncii and turned 
out. When the election ('fficer is more strict, 
he detains the false voter, till the voting ends. 
The Election officer should have the summary 
power to Older arrest and punishment of fine 
upto 50 rupees and jail upto 15 days There 
should be adequate Police and other arrange¬ 
ments. Now one knows that if detected the 
punishment is nominal, and thus the wrong 
doers arc encouraged rather than deterred. 

4) Tampering of ballot boxes is often 
complained ot and so the counting should start, 
the very same day as soon as voting ends, as is 
done in Great Britain and other countries. 

5) While counting, sometimes the ballot 
papers arc all mixed up, before counting, so 
that voting pattern in each Booth may not be 
known. This is unnecessary and harmful and 
should not be allowed. 

6) The motk with the indelible ink on 
the finger is not at all satisfactory, a.s the ink 
is easily delible, by rubbing even with the 
stub of the matchstick, not to speak of using 
acids. 

7) The surest way is to take two copies of 
the Photo of a voter, while enlisting him or 
her, one copy being given to the voter and 
another copy to be kept serially with the 
election officer boothwiie. The voter is to 
bring this copy with him at the time of voting. 


>0 
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Even if he does not, the copy of the Election 
O/Ece will be a sure test of indcntification. 

It ra»y be thought to be very expensive, 
but it is not. With mass photography it naay 
cost .50p. per head for two copies, which for 
S years means only 10 paisa per year. If 
phot >') are taken every lO years or tor two 
elections, it will mean only live paisa per year 
per voter. 

8) While cnlisiiug voters, the tram should 
consist of three persous one Iro.m the tRulinn 
party, one irooi Opposition and one Indcpeu- 
dent. 

9) There should be nmrr polling booths 
so that no voter is to go more than half a mile 
tor casting his vote. 

10) The rule that no flags or festoom .ire 
to be displayed within 200 yds of the polling 
booth is not followed. The Election oooibs 
arc to be inspected on the previous day of 
election and these .arc to be removed and any 
party failing to do so^ will be debarred Irotn 
voting. 

11) Anybody c.iuvasiing within 200 yds. 
when polling goes on should be arrested and 
fined Rs. 50/ - and jailed for i 5 days. 

12) SuDplying tea, sweets or drinks of 
any kind by the candidates or his agents to 
voters on the election day to be prohibited 
and stopped. Drinking water should be 
supplied by the Election Oflicer. 

13) The above are all small problems 
compared to what is happening in West 
Bengal in the last few Byc-elections. In 
North Howrah and Gaigbata, elections were 
over the previous night. The ballot papers 


were seized, stamped etc. and put in the ballot 
boxes and there wai nothing to be done on the 
election day. I went myself to Gaighata 
election in the ej*rly I'norriing in support of the 
Socialist candidate. When I was going to a 
Polling Booth I wa.s told by sounc Congress 
volunteers that the election was already ever 
and there was no point tn going there. 
Evidently thev had reeegu^sed me and did not 
try to stop me from going there, But other 
voters who were going to rhe Polling Booth 
were threatened that if they went to the 
Polling Booth, they would be beaten up and 
weie chased away somcrimes on vhe point ol a 
revolver. Even the Ctrniidaie himself was 
threaten at the point of a Revolver not to 
carry his election activities. 

I went to the thi::na to report about 
corruption in the election, but nothing was 
rreorOed. Then I gave some complaints to 
the I’hana OfTicir in wilting. Most probably 
these v/e,re taken and thrown away, if there 
is such corruption and no freedom to vote by 
oprn Fascist methods, what is the um of 
franoieg fool proof and knave nroo! rules and 
regulations. 

During the United Front Ruk also there 
was force used in Elections but did not go to 
such lengths as is being done by supporters of 
West Bengal Congress. 

Ui>lc8.<; these can be stepped and there is 
absolute freedom to vote, all talks of free and 
fair elections have no meaning whatsoever. 

This is. therefore, the most important point 
to be considered. 

Sd/- Sibnath Banarjec 
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The Soviet System of Democracy 

On the occasion of the 57th Anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution the Irformation 
Department of the USSR Embassy in India 
have circulated a news release named So//et 
Features which describes the system of eieciions 
etc. of the Soviets and the working t>f the 
democracy that has been set up in Russia. 
This system may not foliov/ the traditional 
path that the multiparty system with an 
opposition group follows in other lands ; but 
it seems to work no ies-t effectively than other 
democracies in other (non-coi.-munist) 
countries. In the press release referred to 
Mikhail Krutogolov writes on “What is Soviet 
Power f” He says ;— 

The Soviets arc elected on, tiic basis oi 
universal, equal and direct suffrage by secret 
ballot. Legisiation imposes rest rictions on 
the citixcns’ suffrage, depcoding on social 
origin, property status, past activities, religion, 
race or sex. 

Who can be elected tc a Soviet ? Any 
citizen. The only criterion being that the 
candidate must enjoy the confidence of the 
people in the person of a collective, society or 
any other organisation having the right to 
slate a candidate, and eligible age. For 
instance, one can become a deputy to a local 
Soviet at 18, to the Supreme Soviet of a union 
or an autonomous republic at 21, and to the 
USSR Supreme Soviet at 23. 

He goes on to describe how the Soviet 
system pf representative government functions 
and we learn that 

Deputies to the Soviets arc not ‘‘professional 
parliamentarians”. These are workers, 
collective larmcrs, engineers, teachers, 


agronomists, writers, doctors and people of 
other trades and professions. They fulfil their 
duties without quitting their main jobs. This 
provides them with au opportunity of knowing 
better living conditions of the working people 
and their intcrcits and of maintaining close 
contacts with their electorate. 

Also that 

Every Soviet citizen hat the right to express 
his opinion and make a proposal on any 
question of state administration, economic 
and cultural construction. In what way ? It 
can be done in the Press, over radio and 
television, at Party, Komsomol, trade union 
and other meetings at places o! work and 
stay. 

Vital! Latov writes in the same press 
release on “The Blectoral system in the 
USSR”. VVe arc told 

There are no full-time Parliamentarians in 
the USSR. Every Soviet deputy combines 
his activities in the Soviet with his main job 
in production, i.e., he continues to work in 
the factory, office, field, collective or state 
farm wherever he was working, before 
election. This is what ensures a permament 
practical link between the reprcseniativc and 
electorate, what gives a deputy intimate know¬ 
ledge of the interests and hopes o! the people 
who have elected him, what makes him 
identify himself with these interests and 
indefatigably translate them into practice as a 
member of a Soviet. 

Soviet deputies receive no parliamentary 
salary or remuneration. The law allows the 
deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR a 
monthly grant of lOO roubles and deputies 
of republican Supreme Soviets, 50 tbubles a 
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month—to cover the expenses involved in 
their public work, such as correspondence, 
travelling, etc. Deputies can use municipal 
transport, such as buses, tvoUeybuscs, trams 
and the underground, as well as water and 
railway transport free of charge. Deputies of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR are allowed 
free travel on al! interna! flights and deputies 
of republican Supreme Soviets on flights 
within the boundaries of the republic. 

We are further informed 

Direct elections mean that all organs of 
state power, from rural and c>ty Soviets to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, arc elected by 
the people residing within the boundaries of 
the Soviet in question. The voters themselves 
—not through any special bodies or persons— 
elect their deputies. This strengthens the 
link between deputies and coustiluenti and 
makes it easier for the latter to check on the 
deputies’ performance which, in turn, gives 
the deputies, and consequently the Soviets, a 
greater sense of responsibility to the people 
who have elected them. Deputies regularly 
report back to the constituents. In 1972, for 
example, 98.8 per cent of the local Soviets* 
deputies reported back to their constituents. 

As far as elections and representation of the 
Russian people go, the Soviet system appears 
to be well organised. There i.s however the 
question of the ultimate basis of sovereign 
power which in a democracy should emanate 
from the people through their elected repre¬ 
sentatives who may or may not be supporters 
of the government in power from time to 
time. There should be occasions in a demo¬ 
cratic setup when governments would be over¬ 
thrown by popular vote. Does that ever 
happen in the USSR ? If not what gives the 
ruling party in the USSR that power and 
strength which establish them so immovably 
in political authority ? Is it support of the 
armed forces ? The elected members of 


various Soviets are all employees of the state 
and they either support or do not approve of 
the government in power. If any one does 
not support the govcriiroent, what can he do ? 
And how ? His representative or representa¬ 
tives are all government employees and they 
apparendv do not do anything against the 
people in power who arc a minority body, no 
matter how they corac into power. 

It is not impossible for a race of people to 
willingly agree to be governed by a minority, 
particularly if that minority body is accepted 
to be a benevolent body. Ashoka's imperial 
power was benevolent and was recognised to 
be so by his subjects. There have been other 
governments too in many countries at many 
times which have placed public well being in 
the forefront though they have been autocra¬ 
tic. It is not impossible for a modern state to 
be benevolent to the people though function¬ 
ing in an aulhoritarian manner. But can one 
call it a democratic government ? 

Neglected Bankura Coal Mines 

Government has embarked on an ambitious 
target of coal production to the tune of 143 
million tonnes at the end of 5th Plan period 
with a massive estimated investment of about 
Rs 1512 millions. The first year of the 5th 
plan period ends in March next. But so 
far not a single new Pit has been sunk. What¬ 
ever production is being made is from the old 
mines taken over. Many of these mines are 
in cKhaustive conditions and are likely to 
exhaust their workable seams in near future. 
Gestation period of a new mine is between 3 
and 5 years and if the target of 5th Plan period 
is to reach in schedule time, devoted attention 
should be paid to develop new mines from 
now else the 5th Plan period target of coal 
production will remain a pious wish only and 
a myth too. One vital aspect in developing 
new coal mines is to be considered with special 
emphasis ; that is to develop the mines in the 
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virgin areas in the underdeveloped region*. 
The findings of the Goal Survey Laboratory, 
Raniganj in this regard is of immense value. 

The Coal Survey Advisory Committee 
found occurence of "new and workable coal 
resources in the Mejia area in the district of 
Bankura, south of the Damodar”. The 
Committee also “noted with interest the 
occurence of coking and nomcoking coals in 
the various prospecting blocks in the virgin 
areas at workable depth viz in the southern 
sector, (Poradiha area, PuruHa district), 
northern sector (Kasta area, north of Adjai 
river) and the southern limb of the Nirsha- 
Mugma Sector in Bihar ” The Committee, 
which made out these findings a* far back as 
1967-68, is of opinion that, "Discovery of 
some of these coals is not only new but is 
likely to augment the resource position of the 
country." This apart, that coal is available 
at village Bakulia on the border of the 
Damodar in Bankura district is a distinct 
possibility which can be seen from the existing 
abandoned pits and inclines. According to 
Report of the Inspector of Mines in India for 
the year ending the Slst December, 1897 by 
Mr. James Grundy, the then Inspector of 
Mines in India, the coal mines in Bakulia were 
being worked out then. It is however, not 
known when the mines ceased to function. 
Mr. Grundy, the first Inspector of Mines in 
India, who started from Calcutta on his "first 
inspection tour in India on the 18th of 
January, 1894” in his fifth Annual Report of 
1897 mentioned existence oi working mines in 
Bakulia. In his report Mr Grundy stated 
that Bakulia mines in Bankura district were 
owned by Babus Rakhaldas Chakravorty and 
Bansidhar Laik. 

Bakulia mines and the mines in Ardhagram 
group near Mejia and the Poradiha areas on 
the border of Bankura-Purulia districts and 
the mines in Kasta areas in Birbhum district 


will open a new chapter in the life of these 
under-developed rural areas, if priority is 
given to open the mines there in the 5th Plan 
period. These under-developed districts, 
particularly the district af Bankura, are being 
neglected though there arc potentialities to 
develop coal industry there. Eastern Division 
of Coal Mines Authority proposes to achieve 
3.28 million tonnes of coal in the 5th Plan 
period from new projects in virgin areas. It 
should not overlook the necessity and impor¬ 
tance of exploiting the coal deposits in 
Bankura district. VVe have cited the Annual 
Report of Mr. Gundy and the Goal Survey 
Laboratory only to show concrete proof of 
existence of coal and existence of worked out 
mines in the Bankura district. It is high time 
that the Mine-Ministry-cum-Governmeat 
of India should not be complacent only by 
fixing the ambitious targets of coal production. 
It should see that the groundwork to achieve 
the target starts from now, else, target will 
remain in paper and Coal is likely to be 
imported from abroad to meet the growing 
demand for coal in the country, coal is the 
basic energy and cheapest energy too. 
Particularly, in view of oil crisis, we should 
depend more on coal as we are rich in our 
coal deposit. What is the need to-day is the 
realistic approach to reach the solution of the 
problem and to develop the virgin areas from 
now on. Underdeveloped regions with 
virgin coal bearing lands Uke Bankura should 
be given special attention in view of its indus¬ 
trially backwardness and chronic economic 
distress of the people there. 

Indian Electric Bnlb Makers Increase 
Output With British Aid 

We reproduce the following account from 
the Economic Record: 

A New Delhi based firm which claims to 
be the largest manufacturing unit in the 
electric lamp-making and lighting industry in 
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India has completed major expansion projects 
bv utilising British financial s&id made availa* 
ble to India. 

The firm (Sylvania & Laxman Ltd.), 
which was set up initially in technical colla¬ 
boration with U. S. firms, manufactures a very 
wide range of electric lamps and fluarescent 
tubes. It also makes various types of lamp 
and glass components, such as glass shells and 
tubes, tungsten filaments (coils), lead-in-iwires 
(electrodes), fluorescent powder, and the 
industrial gases used in the industry, namely 
hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen. 

Import substitution 

With its wide range of manufactures, the 
company feels it is achieving substantial import 
substitution and thus saving valuable foreign 
exchange for India. 

It also claims to be saving foreign exchange 
by providing technical and financial collabo¬ 
ration to newer electric lamp manufacturing 
companies, including Ajay Electrical Industries 
Ltd. This associate firm has set up near 
Chandigarh one of the most modern lamp¬ 
making plants in the country. 

Sylvania & Laxman has also entered into 
a technical and financial collaboration 
agreement with the U. P. State Industrial 
Development Corporation Ltd. for setting up 

a joint-venture lamp-making factory a t 
Jhansi. 

For its recently completed expansion pro¬ 
jects, the company was sanctioned about 
Rs. 45.50 lakhs by the Industrial Credit & 
Investment Corporation of India Ltd. (ICICI) 
and about Rs. 43 lakhs by the industrial 
Finance Corporation of India (IFC). The 
money came from British Government aid 
loans to India. The British Government 
makes foreign exchange available regularly 
to these financial institutions for the import of 

British capital equipment. 

Ajay Electrical has also availed of similar 

financial assistance, getting about Rs. 40 lakhs 
from ICICI. 


Both firms have used this foreign exchange 
facility to import plant and machinery from 
Britain. Sylvania & Laxman expansion has 
increased its output of GLS (general lighting 
service) lamps, special lamps such as night 
bulbs, colour-decoration bulhs, and lamps for 
use in railway carriages, as well as miniature 
bulbs, automobile bulbs, and bulbs for 
telephone switchboards. 

Private Practice or Public Service ? 

According to the British Weekly New 
Statesman Britain can be proud of her National 
Health service which has been a great and 
successful socialistic ges:ure, a real service in 
fact, to the people of Great Britain. In their 
analysis the well known progressive journal 
states : 

•'There are roughly 10000 consultant 
doctors working for the NHS 'in England and 
Wales. More than half are full-time 
•mployeei. The rest forego two-elevenths of 
their salary for the right to service cash 
customers during their spare time. But the 
pickings are distributed unevenly, lu 1972 
the various private health insurance sebemes 
paid out £27 m. for medical treatment 
received by their subscribers. Half went to 
pay for hospital fees. A third went to surgeons 
and anaesthetists. Only 3 per cent went to 
physicians. Assuming that the figures reflect 
the pattern of all spending on private medical 
care, and supposing that even as many at half 
of the country’s surgeons and anaesthetists 
enjoy any substantial share of the private 
market (a consultant surgeon in Truro or 
Dumfries won't do very well, for instance), 
it would seem that no more than 1500 to 2000 
of the country’s doctors make substantial fees 
in the private sector. Indeed, the rest of the 
part-time consultants barely make enough 
from private work to compensate them for the 
percentage of the salary they sacrifice. So 
why do they bother ? There is a simple 
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answer. Their private work enables them to 
claim substantial tax allowances, 

The real case for removing private practice 
from the NHS is that it distorts the pattern 
of priorities. The most ambitious doctors 
tend to specialise in those fields which will 
oring the greatest cash rewards. But for the 
sake of the public health it is necessary that 
excellent doctors should be encouraged to 
specialise in fields such as social medicine, the 
care of the old and the mentally disabled, in 
the care of the dying, and in other areas in 
which the opportunities for private practice 
just do not exist. For this to happen the 
statCy not the customer, must foot the bill." 

India’s atte.iipts at sociaiistil health 
services did not succeed very much. The 
reasons tor tuis failure can be discovered in 
weaknesses of the national character. How 
far our employers’ payment oi medical 
expenses go to cure disease and how far it is 
a method of giving extra earnings to the 
employees is a question that big employers 
can answer. The British experience can 
guide Its in our future plans of providing 
medical aid to all on a wide social scale. 

The USA The World's Biggest Food Producer 

The Guardian weekly says : “Not only do 
Americans use on their lawns, golf courses and 
cemeteries as much fertiliser as India uses in 
the whole of its food production t not only 
have Americans managed since 1965 to add to 
their annual intake of food per head almost as 
much extra grain as the average Indian 
consumes each year, but America is the 
world's largest food producer and biggest 
:xportcr of cereals. 

“Dr. Henry Kissinger, who opened the 
World Food Conference in Rome this week, 
is well aware of all this. He also knows 
(after all it was he who called the conference) 
that the growing imbalance between the rich 
countries with their food surpluses and the 
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poor with their food deficits is potentially an 
explosive situation. His speech contained 
several proposals on how the current erhu 
should be handled—proposals that are on the 
whole sensible, though controversial. 

*‘Thui Dr. Kissinger's proposal for an 
international stock pile of food, in which the 
communist block would be encouraged to 
take part, were not accompanied by a specific 
statement on the amount of grain or cash that 
the United States would be prepared to 
contribute." 

Thus Dr. Kissinger’s solution of the world's 
food problem was one sided, the otberside 
was that which the United States would be 
filling by contributions in cash or kind, 
directly or indirectly and with an eye to 
finding permaaent cures for this worldwide 
shortage of food. On- has also to consider 
two sides of this question, the demand and 
the supply side. The demand side presents 
mainly the danger of population growth. Too 
many hungry mouths. The solution here is 
population control. The supply side requires 
more food to be produced and that is where 
aUluent countries can provide the resources 
needed for achieving the objective. 

University of London 

John Griffith describes the great 
educational complex the University of London 
in the New Statesman in the following 
manner : 

“The University of London is a name 
given to a large number of ‘schools’ (otherwise 
colleges) and ‘institutes’ scattered over an area 
from Mile End Road to Staines. Best known 
are 15 schools catering for over 24000 itudentsi 
and, of these. University College, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
Qjacen Mary College and Kings College are 
the biggest, each having between 2S00 and 
5000 students. 
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“Also there are 13 medical and dental 
schools (of which only Guy’s has a student 
population of more than lOOO) and 16 post 
graduate medical schools and institutes. 
Altogether some 34000 students attend the 
university, and the school or institute is the 
focus of their lives as it is for those who teach 
them. 

“.To a very considerable extent each 

college determines its own syllabuses, plans its 
own courses, and conducts its own examina¬ 
tions. I'his means that the teachers in the 
colleges are closely involved in the making of 
the important academic decisions and that 
students also can get close to, influence, even 
be members of, the collage bodies which make 
these decisions. 

“The colleges are mainly financed by the 
Government, which provides annual sums 
(over ^50 m), on a five year programme, via 
the University Grants Committee (UGG) to 


the university as a whole. The court of the 
University then allocates a share of this 
money to each college, and the key provision 
is that each allocation must be made in the 
form of a block grant, not earmarked for 
particular purposes. If parts of the grants to 
the colleges were earmarked, this would mean 
that decisions as to how the money was to be 

spent would be made elsewhere than in the 
colleges.“ 

The writer then describes the present 
organisation of the University which docs not 
interfere with the autonomy of the various 
institutions affiliated to it in any manner. He 
also discusses the probable intentions of the 
Government regarding external control of the 
University by persons appointed statutorily. 
That will be very undesirable in the opinion 
of the writer. The freedom enjoyed by the 
institutions has always yielded very good 
intellectual fruit. This should not be inter¬ 
fered with. 
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